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30 GEORGE I. 


CHAP. I. 


be ſeptennial bill propoſed— Death of lord Sommers — 
Rebels tried—Scots officers hanged in effity at Edin- 
burgh—The limitation of the king's asking leave to go 
abroad repealed — Parliament prorogued—Riots—T, 

prince of Wales made guardian of the realm whilſt the 
king goes abroad. Proceedings in the king's abſence— 
Progreſs 4. the prince Lord Townſhend removed 
State of France and Spain—Treaty with France 
Murmured againſt—Swedi 


re 


miniſter and baron Gortz 
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1716, 
The ſepten- 
nial bill pro- 
poſed. 


be ſet on foot in the houſe of lords, or in the houſe of com- 


THEHYST OY 


eized—Parliament meets - Scheme of an intended in 
vaſion and rebellien Debate at Oxford about an ad. 
drejs—Lebaics in pariiament—Divifion among the 
Whigs (langes in the miniſtry— A fleet ſent to th 
Ballic Inquiry about the Dutch force. Meaſures for ® 
reducing the public debis— Keſolutions about it AI 
general fund Ad for the ſinking fund conſtituted. ® 
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H E rebellion was now quelled, and the flrength 3 
of the rebels intirely broken, but the diſaffec. 
tion of the people was not yet conquered. The 
parliament was the bulwark of the crown; the 
vigour and unanimity of the king's friends, and their ſupe- | 
riority in the houſe, was the ſupport of the whole affair, 
But the parliament being only of three years continuance, 
by virtue of the Triennial Act, made in the '6th year of 
king William and queen Mary ; all the hopes of the othe 3 
party ſeemed to be centered in this, that the parliamen 
would expire; and that they ſhould be able, by their influ. 3 
ence in the country, to chuſe a majority of their party at th 
next election; or raife ſuch a ferment at that juncture, 3 
might make way for a ſucceſsful invaſion from abroad. "Thi 
the perſons at the helm obſerved with concern; and there 
fore reſolved to baffle theſe hopes of the enemies of the 
government, by prolonging the fitting of the preſent par 
Lament. It is ſaid, it was firſt propoſed only to fuſpend th 
Triennial Act for once, whereby this parliament won“ 
have continued three years beyond the time, at which it uu 
to determine; but it was afterwards thought, that a bill fo 3 
enlarging the time of continuance of parliaments in gener! | 
would be leſs liable to exceptions. The next thing that fe! 
under conſideration was, Whether this intended bill ſhoult 3 
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mons? The ficſt was judged the praperer for ſeveral it 
ſons, particularly, becauſe, the court being more ſure of 1 
majority in the houſe of commons, if the bill miſcarrieF 
with the lords, the odium of this project, which” carried i 
face of unpopularity, would not reſt upon the commons, na 
conſequently prejudice future elections. " 
On the gth of April in the evening, about thirty of tie 
court lords met at the duke of Devonſhire's, where, fi! 
2 ſhort conſultation, it was reſolved to begin this matter tht} 
very next a and the duke was deſired to move it in the 
houſe of lords. The duke readily complied with the deli} 
| g 02 
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: it abſolutely neceſlary to deprive them of jt. 
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5 
of the aſſembly; and the next day, after the lords had diſ- Geo. I. 
© patched ſome private bbſineſs, the duke ſtood up, and made 1716. 
a ſpeech on the inconveniencies that attend triennial elec- 


tions; ſuggeſting, in particular, that they keep up party di- 
viſions, raiſe and foment feuds and animoſities in private fa- 
milies; - occaſion ruinous expences; and give occaſion to 
the cabals and intrigues of foreign princes. It therefore be- 
came the wiſdom of that auguſt aſſembly to apply a proper 
remedy to an evil, which might be attended with the moſt 
dangerous conſequences, eſpecially in the preſent temper of 
the nation. For, though the rebellion was happily ſuppreſ- 
ſed, yet the (pirit of it remained unconquered, and ſeemed 
only to wait for an opportunity to ſhew itſelf with more 
violence. That, the election of a new parliament, which 

the triennial act was not far off, being the moſt favour- 
able juncture, which the diſaffected could expect, he thought 
For which pur- 
poſe he had a bill to offer to this houſe, for inlarging the con- 
« tinuance of parliaments ;* and moved, that the ſame might be 
read. The duke was ſeconded by the earl of Rockingham, and 
ſupported by the duke of Argyle, the earl of Dorſet, the lord 
Townſhend, and ſome other lords. The duke of Bucks, 
the lord Trevor, the earls of Nottingham and Aylesford, 
and ſome peers of the other ſide, did not directly oppoſe the 
bill, but made long ſpeeches for putting off the reading of it 
to another time. They owned, that every member has the 
privilege of offering what bill he thinks fit, without aſking 
leave; but that the houſe is likewiſe at liberty either to read 
it or not, as they think convenient; and that the matter, 
now offered, was of ſo high a nature, that it well deſerved 
to be maturely weighed and confidered before the ſame was 
debated :* And therefore they moved, that the bill might lie 
for ſome days on the table. To this it was anſwered, that 
nothing was farther from their thoughts, than to carry any 
thing by ſurpriſe: That, by the ordinary method of pro- 
ceeding, every member has fufficient time to weigh and 
conſider what is offered in the houſe; and, to ſhew how 
fairly they intended to act in this affair, the earl of Dorſet 
propoſed, that, after the bill had been once read, the ſecond 
reading of it ſhould be put off for ſome days, and that all 
the members in and about London ſhould be ſunmoned to 
attend. The lords of the oppoſite fide, finding themſelves 
the weaker, acquieſced in this motion; ſo the bill was read 
the firſt time, and ordered to be read a ſecond on the 14th of 


April, | 
0 
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Geo. I. On that day the bill was read (a), and a warm debate 
1716, aroſe, which laſted five hours (b). The earl of Abingdon 
ſaid, „The bill was of a very extraordinary nature, ſince it 
Debate upon repealed the Triennial act, which the people juſtly looked 
Pr. H. I. upon as the great ſecurity of their rights and libetties; and. if 

that, if it paſſed this houſe, and the commons agreed to it, 
the ſame would be a breach of that truſt, which was repoſed 
in them by thoſe whom they repreſented.” The latter part 
of this aſſertion was denied by the duke of Kingſton, who =? 
urged, * That the buſineſs of the legiftature was to rectif , 
old laws, as well as to make new ones.” Earl Powlet de- 
clared, That he would be for it, if he thought it for the 
king's ſervice and intereſt ; but that, before they went auß 
farther in ſo important an affair, ſome method, ſhould be 
taken to know the ſentiments of the nation. He urged, 
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(a) The ſubſtance of the bill and an invaſion from abroad, 
was: It has been found by ex- be deſtructive to the peace and 
perience, that triennial parlia- ſecurity of the government. 
ments are grievous, by occa- Be it therefore enafted, that 
ſioning — greater and con- this preſent and all future par- 
tinual 0 0 7 . more vor Fwy — ſhall haye continuance 
lent and laſting heats, than for (ſeven) years, to be. agcount- 
| were ever N be And, ed from . 40 of 4. bet of 
N if the triennial act continues, ſummons, unleſs this or any ſre\ 3 
| it may probably, at the ID parliament ſhall be ſooner dif- 
| juncture, when a reſtleſs and ſolved by his majeſty, his heirs 3 
| Popiſh faction are deſigning to and ſucceſſors. | 
renew the rebellion at home, | 
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(b) The ſpeakers were as follow: 


Againſt the bill. For the Bill. 
1. Earl of Abingdon, 2. Duke of King ſton, 
3. Earl Powlet, 4. Earl of Dorſet, 
5. Lord Trevor, 6. Lord Carteret, 
7. Duke of Bucks, 8. Earl of Cholmondley, 
9. Lord Foley, 10. Duke of Newcaſtle, 
11. Earl of Aylesford, 12. Earl of Ilay, 


13, Earl of Peterborough, 15. J Duke of Argyle, 
I 4. . 17. J 7 
16 0 Earl of Nottingham, 19. Lord Parker, 


18. Duke of Shrewſbury, 20. Lord Cowper. 
21. Earl of Aylesford, | 
22. Biſhop of London, 

23. Earl of Angleſey, 

24. Duke of Bucks. 
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N d bid Mewed a difiruſt ene of the Geo. I 
P without which no king can be ei eee. be 
by the Hurts of his fb — 


That king William gained Ws by the 
Trienniat Act; and it would look ſomewhat ſtrange, that 
the moſt popular of our laws fhould be repealed a year after 


the Proteſtant ſucceſſion took place. After this, he endea- 
voured to anſwer what was ſuggeſted in ſupport of this bill, 
vie. © r, That frequent elections occaſion ruinous expences. 
2. That they raiſe a great ferment, and foment animoſities, 
which are of the moſt | us conſequence after the late 
rebellion: And 3. That they obſtruct foreign alliances,” He 
ſaid; * That no ought to be laid on the firſt of thoſe ob- 
jechions, expences at elections being voluntary. That, as 
to the ſeeond, he was ſorry there had been a rebellion; but 
that the ſame was now happily ſuppreſſed. And, as to the 
third ſuggeſtion, the ſame was of no weight with him, it 
being his opinion, that in a matter, which ſo nearly con- 
cerns our conſtitution, we ought to have regard to our- 
ſelves only, and not to foreigners.” Upon all which conſi- 
derations, he was againſt the committing of this bill, The 
earl of Dorſet faid, among other things, © That they who 
now ſpoke againſt this bill, would be for it, if it ſerved their 
turn. That the Triennial act was a new law, and an al- 
teration- of the old conſtitution. Thy the pines of 
twenty- having ſhewn a thouſand inconveniencies at- 
tending that lays, th y ought to apply a remedy to it. That 
it ſowed the ſeeds of corruption, it being notorious, that 
great numbers of perſons had no other livelihood, than by 

ing employed in bribing corporations. That we had lately 
a ſad experience of it; ber by d methods a parliament 
was procured by the laſt miniſtry, which gave ſanction to 
moſt of their ill meaſures, and went near to give up the 
trade and liberties of the nation. That triennial eleftions 
deſtroy all family intereſt, and ſubject our excellent conſti- 
tution to the caprice of the multitude : And, in ſhort, that 
by triennial elections we have but a triennial government, 
which is little better than no government at all.” For which 
reaſons he was for the bill, The lord Trevor faid, * That 
the queſtion now lying before them was, Whether the law, 
they were going to make, tended to the good or prejudice 
of the conſtitution ? That, for his own part, he looked 
upon the Triennial Act as an eſſential part of our ancient 
conſtitution, according to which, frequent, and even annual 
parliaments were to be held. That he might eaſily prove, 
that long parliaments were always pernicious. That, when 


As king 
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Geo. I. king Charles I. had given up, his prerogative of diffolving par- 
1716. liaments in 1640, he gave himſelf up into the hands of tray- 
- tors, and had nothing. but deſtruction to expect from them. © 

That, after the reſtoration, king Charles II, that very good 
prince, found the inconvenience of a long parliament; ＋ hat, 
| | as ſoon as the nation had opportunity, by the revolution; to. 
aſſert their juſt rights and liberties, the Triennial Act was in- 
ſiſted on, and gained, at laſt, with a great deal of oppo- 
| fition. That there were very good - cogent reaſons for 
making a law to ſupport the conſtitution, and prevent in- 
| croachments, either of parliaments on the crown, or of the 
| crown on the rights and liberties of the people; and to corre& 
abuſes and exorbitances committed through the ambition 
and avarice of miniſters. That he would not be thought to 
reflect on the preſent adminiſtration; but that, in his opi- 
nion, frequent elections were a neceſſary right of the ſubject 
to remedy abuſes, That, for his own part, he had ever been 
againſt the bill for limiting the number of officers in the 
houſe of commons: But, if the Triennial Act were repealed, 
he thought that bill would become very neceſſary, becauſe, 
the long ſitting of parliaments would give the crown both an 
opportunity and temptation to multiply the number of offi- 
cers. That ſome reflections had been caſt on the laſt par- 
liament : But that, in his opinion, that parliament was 
choſen by the ſame method as the preſent was, by great ex- * 
2 That he owned this to be a great abuſe; but that 
ws might be made to rectify the ſame. That, if this bill 
paſſed, how could any member of the other houſe expect to 
preſerve his intereſt with thoſe who choſe him, when this bill 
would certainly be interpreted both a violation of their right, 
and a breach of the truſt repoſed in him? That, if this 
houſe of commons continued themſelves beyond the time, 
for which they were choſen, they were no more the repre- 
ſentatives of the people, but a houſe of their own making. 
That he was ſorry there were diſcontents in the country; 
but he apprehended that this bill would rather increaſe than 
abate them. He owned, that the majority, of this houſe of 
commons were honeſt gentlemen, who had the intereſt of 
their king and country at heart; but that, in his opinion, 
thoſe, who went before them, did not come ſhort of them 
in point of duty and affection to his majeſty ; for it was they 
who eſtabliſhed the king on his throne, and ſettled his re- 
venue with all chearfulneſs imaginable. That what he had 
ſuggeſted, flowed from the dread of the ill conſequences of 
this bill, * which might riſe to ſuch an height, as to Er 
je ct 
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der the crown uneaſy to his majeſty. That he owed ſo Geo. I. 
much to the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, that, if he could believe 1716. 
this bill to be of any ſervice to the king and royal family, he — 


would be intirely for it; but, as he was of a contrary opi- 
nion, he would not have a bill, obtained in the beſt of 
reigns, repealed in the firſt year of this Proteſtant reign. And 
therefore he was againſt the committing of this bill.” Lord 
Carteret, who ſpoke next, owned, That frequent parlia- 
ments are a great ſecurity of the people's rights and liber- 
ties ; but he obſerved, that this bill was not againſt frequent 
ſeſñons, but only againſt frequent elections. That they 
ought maturely to weigh and conſider what was ſuggeſted in 
the preamble of the bill, That there is a © reſtleſs Popiſh 
faction deſigning and endeavouring to renew the rebellion 
« within this kingdom.” That, of all rebellions, this laſt 
was the moſt monſtrous and unnatural ; for all other rebel- 
lions were carried on under pretences of liberty, whereas this 
laſt was a rebellion for ſlavery. That, as to our allies 
abroad, though he could not ſay, that they expected this 
bill, yet it was reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that they would be 
glad to ſee it paſs into a law; for, having found, by fad ex- 
perience, that great changes may be made in the beft con- 
certed meaſures by different .parliaments, inflamed by dif- 
ferent miniſtries ; ſo, if they had not ſome ſecurity for the 
treaties his majeſty was now entering into with them, a 
ſtrong tide might come upon a new election, that might 
overturn all. That, in ſhort, this bill would fix the king, 
and the preſent happy eſtabliſhment, on a laſting foundation 
and therefore he was for committing it.” The earl of Chol- 
mondley faid, * That he made no doubt, but the legiſlature 
is veſted with a ſupreme power to reQify any inconveniencies, 
to which any former law may, by experience, be found to 
be ſubject; and, this being the caſe of the Triennial Act, 
they ought to remedy the Pane, That what had been ſug- 
de in relation to the long parliament in king Charles the 
econd's reign, was, in his opinion, rather an argument ſor, 
than againſt the bill. For though, in that parliament, the 
king had many penſioners, who, at firſt, complimented him 
with money, yet at laſt, when the intereſt of the nation 
came to be at ſtake, they voted for a war with France, and 
proſecuted the Popiſn plot with the utmoſt vigour. That 
they had lately ſeen what a corrupt parliament may do, and 
by what means ſuch a parliament may be got: And _ 
one might gueſs how there came to be a debt of So, ooo]. 
upon the civil liſt, That he did not mention this to irritate 
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Geo. F. againſt perſons, but againſt things. That, in his opinion 
1716. there was no better remedy enn tions, than the flap= 


preſſing frequent elections. That he thought this bill the 
more neceſſary, hecauſe our allies wilt thereby have a ſecu- 
rity, that they hall not again be left in the lurch. And, in 
conſideration of the great benefits, that will accrue from it 
both at home and abroad, he was for the committing it. 
Lord Foley made a long ſpeech, in which he enlarged upon 
the excellency of our conſtitution ; took notice, that the dif- 
ferent branches of the legiſlature ate a check to one another, 
which prevents. exorbitancies in the adminiſtration, and dra- 
ning, as in Turkey and other arbitrary goyernments ; 
Ge that the penſionary parliament made king 
hacles II. uneaſy, by making him negte® the acc dense 
his. people; and concluded, hae he was afraid, that the re- 
Nan the Triennial Act would have the ſame effect, and 
ereſore he was again it.” 

The duke of Newcaſtle anſwered, « That it had already 
been rightly. obſerved, that, though the Jong parliament, of 
king Charles II. at firſt complimented that prince, yet they 

terwards, vigorouſly oppoſed deſtructive meaſures, and in- 
fiſted on a, war with. France.” Then paſſing over leſs mate- 
rig. objections, Which had been fully refuted, he urged, Þ 
That the preſent bappy ſexflement could, not be maintained 7 
without taxi dung the ſeeds of corruption. That no cauſe 
ever miſcarried; in ſo many inſtances as that of the rebels. 

ut, notwithſtandipg their defeat at Preſton and Dumblain, 
their being driven out, of Scotland, with their king at their 
head, their diſappointments in other parts, and the execution 
of ſome of their leaders, the Jacobites were as. inſolent as 
eyer. That this was the reaſon why, in a late debate in this 
houſe, he was againſt lenity ; and the rather, becauſe no 
prince was ever more naturally inclined to mercy than his 
preſent majeſty ; for no prince ever had fo mo rebels in his 

ower, and never were ſo few puniſhed. * My lords (added 
he) you muſt now. ſtrengthen yourſelves, and difarm your 
enemies. It is not to be doubted, but the Jate unnatural 
and monſtrous rebellion was raiſed and fomented by large 
contributions of a reſtleſs Popiſh faction. The ſame means, 
my lords, will be uſed to renew the rebellion as ſoon as a 
proper opportunity offers, Their emiſſaries are buſy every- 
where to keep up the ſpirits of the people for a year longer, 
and then they hope to retrieve all by a new election.“ He 
concluded, * That, though the allies would not make any 
thing done among us an article of their treaties, yet, having 
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the ſad experience of being left in the lurch, they would cer- Geo. I. 
tainly enter into, alliances with us with more co 
they ſaw, that our government was not precarious,” pon 


all which conſiderations he was for the bi {0)-. | 
: The 
e) After ſeveral other 6d Com enring neo gar. 
ſpeeches, the earl of Notting- with us, when they ſhall be in- 


ham, having made pro- 
feſſions of duty and Ach to 
the * ſaid, * That he was 
againſt this bill, becauſe he 
thought pre rather exaſpe- 
rate than quiet the minds of hs 
people. That this ball ſhewed 
à diſtruſt of the affections of the 


people, and. an intention of i ts | 


verning by fear, which, in 
opinion, — the worſt way of 


And God forbid 
— iy ſhould have no pro. 
the affections of 


elf am That the "nd 
came in univerſally — an 


was received with general accl 
people; and, 


mations of his 
though he could not affign the 
true cauſe of the preſent diſſa- 
tis faction, yet ſome ſecret cauſe 
muſt have been given. for it. 
That he hoped the people's 
diſſatis faction was not t. 
as. it was repreſented, That 
the rebellion was intirel ſup- 
preſſed, and at an end; but, if 
any ferment poo remained, this 


bill was a very improper way to 
allay it, and rather rivet 
the diſaffected in their prejudices 


againſt the goverament, than 
make them — their opi- 
nion. That one of the argu- 
ments urged for this bill was 
that it would encourage foreign 
princes and ſtates to enter into 
alliances with us ; but that, in 
his opinion, the ſame might 
have a contrary effect. For fo- 
reign potentates may be deter- 


formed, by the preamble to this 
bill, cha the Popiſh faction is ſo 
dangerous, as that it may be 


deſtructive to the peace and fe ſe- 
curity of the — ; 
may a prehend, this ba, 
that vernment is ſo 


as to want fo Katey; ch 2 
provides for i its ſafet 


men of, Greer Bricale are not 0 


be truſted. in a new election, 
and that the good affectipns of 
the are reſtrained t to » 


ſmall à number ay that, of 
which the — houſe | of 


commons conſiſts. Thet fre-' 


2 45 1 are 


fonda 

contra 10 the kin . 
that the practice thereof,” 

for many ages, way ſufficien bas 
evidence of this conſtitution. ' 
That this bill was fo far ii 
preventing corruptions, that it. 

would rather increaſe them ; 
for, the longer a parliament is 
to laſt, the more valuable to be 
purchaſed is a ſtation in it, and 
the greater alſo is che danger of 
corrupting the members of it. 
'That, whatever reaſons there 
may be to continue this parlia- 
ment for ſeven years, they will 
be at leaſt as ſtrong, and, by 
the conduct of the miniſtry, 
may be made much ſtronger, 
ore the end of ſeven years, 
continuing it till longer, and 
even to perpetuate it, which 
would be an abſolute Vn 
C 


if 1716, 
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Geo. I, The duke of Shrewſbury ſpoke with ſome vehemence 
1716. againſt the bill; after which the lord Parker inlarged on the 
—— conſtitution with relation to the calling, election, fitting, 
and prolonging of parliaments. He was followed by the 
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* 
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of the third eſtate of this realm.” 
But what was moſt taken no- 
tice of in his lordſhip's ſpeech, 
was, that, in order to. ſhew the 
danger of inlarging the preroga- 
tive, he inſtanced, in the pre- 
cedent of king Henry VIII, Who 
rſuaded his parliament to give 
im the abhey-lands, under pre- 
tence, that they would bear part 
of his expences, which would 
eaſe them of taxes, and improve 
trade; but that, ſoon after, he 
demanded and obtained great 
ſubſidies, and made uſe of thoſe 
lands to inflave the nation. 
The duke of Argyle anſwered, 
among other particulars: * That 


place. That he wondered there- 
fore, that his lordſhip could be 
puzzled to find out the cauſe of 
the preſent diſaffection, for, it 
was plain, it proceed from the 
falſe repreſentations of things 
and perſons, that were indu- 
ſtriouſly ſpread abroad, both be- 
fore and ſince his majeſty's 
coming in.” 'As to what has 


been ſuggeſted, that the rebel- 


lion was at an end, his grace 
obſerved, That the rebels had 
only ſhifted their head-quarters 


from Yerth to Paris, or St. Ger- 


main's ; but that their emiſſaries 
were {till as buſy and inſolent as 
everin Great Britain, and wan- 


he could by no means agree 
with the noble lord that ſpoke, 
laſt, either as to the beginning 
or end of the rebelliou. That 
it had been ſuggeſted, that the 


ted only an opportunity to re- 
new the rebellion, and favour. 
an inyaſion,“ As to what had 
been hinted, that this bill would 
rivet the Jacobites in their opi- 


king had been received with the 

eneral acclamations of his peo- 
ple; but that it was certain, 
and has ſince manifeſtly ap- 
peared. that, whatever arts were 
uſed by the laſt miniſtry to blind 
and deceive the people, deſigns 


had been laid to bring in the 


retender, long before the 
Kiag' happy acceſſion to the 
throne. That the diſappoint- 
ment of theie deſigns was in- 
tirely owing to Providence; for, 
had the conſpirators thrown off 
the maſk ſooner, and improved 
the ferment their emiſſaries had 


raiſed in the nation, at the elec- 


tion of the laſt parliament, it 1s 
very probable their wicked 
ſchemes for ſetting aſide the 
Proteſtant ſucceſſion had taken 


nion, he ſaid, That was no 
ood argument againſt it, for 
e had — ſome perſons fhift 
ſides often, and change their 
opinions, and be very zealous 
for both. : -* 8055 

The earl of Nottingham, ta- 
ing this reflection to himſelf, 
readily owned, That he was 
for ſome time againſt the 
Abjuration Oath, — he 
thought a multiplicity of oaths, 
would make the nation unſafe ; 
but that, as ſoon as he was con- 
vinced of the neceſſity of that 
oath, he readily came into it.“ 
The duke of Argyle thereup- 
on ſtood up, and ſaid, He was 
ſorry that noble lord took to 
himſelf what he ſaid only in 


general,” 5's 
Jord 
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had been urged in the debate; rectified ſome miſtakes as to 
the conſtitution and nature of the parliaments ; 
account of the triennial act; and vindicated the king and the 
government, as to the preſent diſaffection; appealing to the 
Fords and commons, Whether the leaſt provocation had 
been given either by his majeſty or his miniſters ?? and aſ- 
ſerting, That, if there was any fault on the king's fide, it 
was too much lenity ; and that the only crime that could be 


charged on his miniſters, was their zeal and vigilance in de- 


fence of his majeſty's perſon and government.” - The earl of 
Aylesford having anſwered part of the lord chancellor's 
ſpeech, the biſhop of London ſaid, That, when he came 
to the houſe, he knew not which way he ſhould give his vote, 
and hoped to be guided and determined by what ſhould be 
offered on both ſides on this important ſubjet : But now he 
owned he was confounded between dangers and inconve- 
niencies on one ſide, and deſtruction on the other.” 
The earl of Anglcſea ſpoke next with great vehemence 
againſt the bill ; and the duke of Bucks cloſed the debate 
with ſaying, * That he was for the bill, but did not think it 


ve a clear 


ſeaſonable.” 


At laſt, the queſtion, That the bill be com- 
-mitted,” being put, it was carried in the affirmative by ni 


fix voices againſt ſixty- one. But thirty lords entered their 


proteſts (d). 


(d) They were as follow : 
Diſſentient. 


I. Becauſe, we conceive, that 
frequent and new parliaments 
are required by the fundamen- 
tal conſtitution of the kingdom, 
and the practice = ſor 
many ages (which manifeſtly 
appears by our records) is a ſuf- 
ficient evidence and proof of 
this conſtitution. 

II. Eecauſe it is agreed, that 
the houſe of commons muſt be 
choſen by the people; and, 
when ſo choten, they are truly 
the repreſentatives of the people, 


which they cannot be fo pro- 


perty ſaid to be, when conti- 
nued for a longer time than that, 


Two 


for which they were choſen; 
for, after that time, they are 
choſen by the parliament, and 
not by the people, who are 
thereby deprived of the only re- 
medy, which they have againſt 
thoſe, who either do not under- 
ſtand, or, through corruption, 


do wilfully betray the truſt re- 
poſed in them; which remedy 
15 to chuſe better men in their 
places. 


III. Becauſe the reaſons given 
for this bill, we conceive, were 
not ſufficient to induce us to 
paſs it, in ſubverſion of ſo eſſen- 
tial a part of our conſtitution. 

1. For, as to the argument, 
that this will encourage the 
princes and ſtates of Europe to 

Enter 
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lord chancellor Cowper, who reſumed all the arguments th at Ges. 4 


1716. 


* 
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Two days after the lords conſidered of the bill in a grand 
amit moſt of the former ſpeakers exerted them- 


enter into alliances with us, we 
have not heard any one miniſter 


Aſlert, that any one prince or 


can rely. u 


Nite has aſked, or ſo much as 
inſinoated, that they wiſhed ſuch 
Un alterarion. 2 

Nor is it reaſonable to ima - 
gine it; for it cannot be ex- 
Belted, that any prince or ſtate 
a pedple to de- 
fend their liberties and intereſts, 
who ſhall be thought to have 
given up ſo greata part of their 
own ; nor can it be prudent for 
them to wiſh ſuch an experi- 
ment, after the experience that 
Eardþe has had of the great 
things this nation has done for 
them, under the conflitution 
which is to be altered by this 


But; on the other hand; they 
may be deterred from entering 
into meaſures with us, when 
they ſhall be informed by the 
reamble of this bill, that the 
iſh faction is fo dangerous, 

#5 that it may be deftruQtive to 


the peace and ſecurity ofthe go- 


vernment; and thay apprehend, 


From this bill, that the govern- 


ment is fo weak, as to want fo 
extraordinary a provifion for its 
fafety ; which ſeems to imply, 
that the gentlemen of Britain 
are not to be truſted or relied 
upon; and that the good affec- 
tions of the people are reftrained 


to ſo fmall a number, as that, 


of which the preſent houſe of 


commons conſiſts. 


2. We conceive, this bill is 
ſo far from preventing expences 
and corruptions, that it will ra- 
ther increaſe them, for the 


nue this 


before the end of ſexen years, 


ſelves 


longer a parliament is to laſt, 
the more valuable to be pur- 
chaſed is a ſtation in it, and the 
greater alſois the danger of cor- 
rupting the members of it. For, 
if there ſhould be a miniſtry, 
who ſhall want a parliament to 
ſcreen them from the juſt reſent- 
ment of the people, or from a 
diſcovery of their ill practices 
to the king, who cannot other - 
wiſc, or io truly, be informed 
of them, as by a free parlia- 
ment, it is ſo much the intereſt 
of ſuch a miniſtry to influence 
the elections, (which, by the 
authority, and the diſpoſal of 
the public money, they, of all 
others, have the beſt means of 
doing ) that, itis to be feared, 
they will be tempted, and not 
fail to make uſe of them ; and, 
even when the members are 
choſen, they have a greater op- 
portunity of inducing very 
many to comply with them, 
than they could have, if not 
only the ſeſſions of parliament, 
bus the parliament itſelf were 
reduced to the ancient and pri- 
mitive conſtitution and practice 
of frequent and new parlia- 
ments; for, as a good miniſtr 
will neither practiſe, nor woe 
corruption, ſo it cannot be any 
lord's intent to provide for the 
ſecurity of a bad one. 

3. We conceive, that what- 
ever reaſons may induce the 
lords to paſs this bill, to conti- 
liament for ſeven 
years, will be, at leaſt, as ſtrong, 
and may, by the conduct of the 
mĩniſtry, be made much ſtrong 


ſor 
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ſelves for and againſt it; and, among others, a biſhop, who Geo. I. 
had not yet ſpoken on the ſubject, ad, I chis bill was ne- 1716. 
ver ſo good in itſelf, it was very unſeaſonable, becauſe ver. 
unpopular, and altogether uſeleſs, the rebellion being cr 
and the power of France not to be feared ; now eſpecially, 

when we have a glorious ſtanding army and a miniſtry, that 

knows how effect ally to engage the affe ions of the people. 
The committee having gone through the bill, and ordered 
the blank before the word Years to be filled up with the word 
Seven, the queſtion was put, Whether the ſame ſhould be 
reported, in order to be ingroſſed, which was carried by ſe- 
venty- four voices againſt thirty- nine. The next day the bill 
was reported, and, without dividing, ordered to be engroſſed; 
and, being read the third time, on the 18th of A if there 
aroſe a debate, which laſted about two hours. = half of 
that time was taken up by the earl of Nottingham, wh 
among other things, by a long hiſtorical detail, e 


to ſhew, * That counſels for enlarging the prerogative were 
ever pernicious to the crown.“ To this the duke of Argyle 
anſwered, * That, not being ſo well read in hiſtory as that 
noble lord, he would confine himſelf to what had ha _ 
in his own time ; and that he had obſerved, that his lord- 
ſhip had, by turns, oppoſed all that had been offered, either 
for the intereſt of the crown, or the liberties of the people; 
of which he might eaſily produce ſeveral inſtances :' — 
That he did not much wonder there appeared already ſo 
much joy among & certain party over a repenting ſinner.” 


fot continuing it yet ill longer, 
and even to perpetuate it; 
which would be an ex and 
abſolute ſubverſion of the third 
eſtate of the tealm. 


16 THE HISTORY 
Geo. I. Upon the whole matter, the queſtion being put, Whether 
1716. © this bill ſhould paſs ?? It was carried in the affirmative by a 
| — majority of ſixty- nine voices againſt thirty-ſix ; but twenty- 
—— of four lords proteſted againſt it. | 
mon on the The bill being fent down to the commons, the lord 
ſeptennial Guernſey moved for the rejecting of it without being read 
3 © but his motion was declared to be unprecedented, and the 
© + > bill read. Upon the queſtion for the ſecond reading, there 
aroſe a debate, of which the moſt remarkable paſſage was, 
that an eminent member, who had been, in the moſt difficult 
times, very zealous for the Proteſtant ſucceſhon, ſpoke 
againſt the bill, and, among other things, ſuggeſted, © That 
it was an impoſition of the lords to take upon them to direct 
the commons in a matter, which ſolely concerns them, as 
ardians of the rights and liberties of the people.“ He was 
econded by Mr. Shippen; but the lord Coningſby made 
them ſenſible, That their objection was altogether ground- 
leſs, and the reſult of their want, either of experience or ine- 
mory ; for had they, like himſelf, been members of that 
houſe, when the triennial act was made, they might have 
remembered, that the ſame was begun in the houſe of lords, 
who, as part of the legiſlature, are no leſs guardians of the 
liberties of the ſubject, than the commons themſelves, ? 
Mr. Fuller and the lord Guernſey ſpoke afterwards againft 
the bill, but were anſwered by the lord Stanhope, eldeſt fon 
to the earl of Cheflerheld; and a ſecond reading was at laſt 
carried by a majority of two hundred and ſeventy · ſix againſt 
a hundred and fifty- ſix. | 
In the mean time, ſeveral petitions were prepared in the 
country, and preſented to the houſe againſt the bill, particu- 
larly from Haſtings, Marlborough, Cambridge, and Abing- 
don. Then, the bill being read the ſecond time, there aroſe 
a warm debate, which laſted from about two in the after- 
noan til] near eleven at night. 1 
Mr. Lyddal ſpoke a long ſpeech for the bill, and, among 
other things, ſaid. If this opportunity be loſt, you may 
poſſibly never haye another, or at leaſt ſo good, a .one, not 
only to conquer; but even to eradicate that ſpirit of Jaco- 
bitiſm, which has dwelt long amongſt us, and has morethan 
once brought this nation to the very brink of ruin ang de- 
ſtruction. Since therefore, with much danger and difficulty, 
we have at laſt ſecured our religion, laws, and fiberties, when 
all was at ſtake from the treachery of the late miniſtry, and 
the unaccountable proceedings of the laſt triennial parliament, 
why ſhould you run the riſk of having a new one ſo _ 
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firt choſen by French money, and then voting by French Geo. I. 

directions, fince the king and his parliament exert their united 1716. 

power for the good of the public, and to retrieve the honour 

X of the nation? Why ſhould they not continue longer toge- 

mer, that they may finiſh what they have ſo unanimouſly and _ 
happily begun? Upon the whole, the electors and people of 
all the boroughs in England having, for ſeveral years paſt, 
been bribed and preached into the pretender's intereſt, and a 
= diſlike of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, it becomes rather neceſſity 
than choice, to apply an extraordinary remedy to an extraor- 

dinary diſeaſe,” 

After this and ſeveral other ſpeeches, it was carried for 
committing the bill (a); and, the next day, a petition from 
the borough of Horſham was preſented to the houſe, ſetting 
forth, That they looked upon the bill as an overturning 
the conſtitution, and an infringement of their liberties ;* at 
which expreſſions the houſe being offended, it was reſolved, 
that the petition ſhould be rejected. Then Mr, Lechmere 
moved, That the committee have leave to receive a clauſe, 
to diſable perſons from being choſe members of either houſe 
of parliament, who have penſions during pleaſure, or any 
number of years.” But Mr. ſecretary Stanhope having re- 
preſented, that ſuch a clauſe would but clog the bill, and en- 
danger its miſcarriage, part of it being derogatory to the pri- 
vileges of the houſe of lords; and that, if any jealouſy were 
entertained of the members of the houſe of commons having 
penſions from the crown, a bill might be brought in to ex- 


ww . 


e „ 


(a) Mr. Haddon, a Scotch 
member, having ſpoken for the 
bill, Mr. Snell, one of the re- 
preſentatives for the city of 
Glouceſter, ſaid, It was no 
wonder that they who had 
betrayed the liberties of their 
own conntry, ſhould be ſo ready 
to pive up theirs.” Mr. Smith 
animadverted upon this inju- 
rious reflection, and ſaid, * That 
the member, who made that 
ſpeech, would not be ſo bold as 
to utter thoſe words any where 
elſe.” He was ſeconded by lord 
Coningfby; and, the diſpute 


houſe having the privilege of 
explaining themſelves, Mr. Snell 
ought to enjoy the ſame, Here- 
upon Mr. Snell ſaid, * That he 
meant no perſonal reflection on 
Mr. Haddon, and that he only 
ſpoke of the Scots nation in ge- 
neral ;* By which pretended ex- 
cuſe Sir David Dalrymple being 
provoked, ſaid, That this ex- 
planaticn, inſtead of extenua- 
ting, did but aggravate the of- 
fence;* for whit he demanded 
ſatisfaction. Some other mem- 
bers calling * to the bar,“ Mr. 

Snell prevented any further pro- 


d being like to h di 
grow warm, the ceeding, by begging pardon for 

t. le interpoſed, and ſaid, any 8 he 

N That, all the members of the might have let fall.” 

ft Vox. XIX. B | clude 


1716. ſeparate bill againſt penſioners fitting in the houſe was or- 
— dered to be brought in, which, having * 
When the ſeptennial bill had 
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received the royal aſſent. 
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Geo. I. clude them; the motion for the clauſe was rejected, and a 
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paſſed both houſes, 


gone through the committee of the whole houſe, it was read 


the third time, and, the queſtion for paſſing it being put, a 
debate of two hours enſued. Thoſe, who ſpoke againſt the 
Me. Fuller, 


r 


bill, were Mr. Freeman, Mr. Hungerford, 


Mr. Wykes, the lord Finch, eldeſt fon to the earl of Not- 
tingham, and ſome others. They were ſeverally anſwered | 
Mr. comptroller, 


by Sir Richard Steele, 
h 


a CESS acc a woo 


Sir William 


ompſon, captain Earle, Mr. Tufnel, Mr. Morris, and 


Sir John Brownlow (b). After which, the bill paſſed by a 


(b) Mr. Hampden yu for 
the bill, — whoſe ſpeech 
was as follows: 


A principal argument for 
continuing the trienniel bill, is, 
that it is agreeable to the ancient 
laws of this nation, that there 
ſhould be frequent parliaments. 
I find, by the laws I have 
tooked over, that parliaments 
ought to be frequently held : 
But I found it no where laid 
down as a fundamental poſition 
of the nature of this conſtitution, 
that there ſhould be frequent 
elections. If gentlemen will 
look to the beginning of parlia- 
ments, they will find, in the 
ath, gth, and 36th of Ed- 
ward [tt , that, © for redreſs of 
* divers miſchiefs and grievan- 
© ces which daily happen, a par- 
* liament ſhall be holden every 
« year, or oftener, if need be.” 
Let it then be conſidered, in 
what manner thoſe parliaments 
were held: When a king met 
his parliament, they uſed to fit 


ten or twenty days, and then 
were prorogued or diſſolved 
and there were frequent inter- 
miſſions of parliaments, none 


being called for ſeveral years. 


diſſolutions of parliaments. 

To come down to the time of 
Henry VIII. few of his parlia- 
ments ſat more than twenty 
days, though there was not a 


. 5 d: 
parliament met every year; =y 
25th a 


1 

majority - 

By looking over the j = " 
we find the prorogations and | a 
0 

b 


from the 7th to 
Henry VIII, there are no jour- ; 
nals, and confequently we can- 
not tell in what manner parlia- * 
ments were held. Afterwards, | 
there were ſeveral parliaments, Er 
but not every year, to the end © 
of his reign. 

A parliament was called the 
firſt year of Edward VI, and, 
in five years, ſat but four 
months. In Philip and Mary 
there were four parliaments, but 


the ſeſſions extremely ſhort, . © 
From the zd to the 5th, and #. 
from the 7th to the 13th of MI, © 
queen Elizabeth, no parliament * 
met, and, from the 14th to the . © 
25th of queen Elizabeth, the P 
parliament fat only from the va 
8th of May to the zoth of June; he. 
and, four years after, from the BF, 8 
8th of February to the Sth of «1k 
March following; and, in eight . * 


years after, never fat to do ba- 
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majority of two hundred and ſixty- four, againſt one hundred Geo. I. 
— twenty-one ; and being ſent back to tle lords; received, 1716. 
ſoon after, the royal aſſent. 8 
n 


fineſs, but were then diſſolved. * termitted above three years.” 
XZ There were fix other parlia- In this king's reign, the long 
ments called in queen Elizabeth's parliament was held; and, « hat- 
time; but never fat long, un- ever corruptions they were tain- 
leſs that in the 39th of her reign, ted with, they could never be 
which ſat four months. accuſed of favouring the cauſe 
The parliament, the firſt of of France, or attempting to en- 
James I, fat about four months; ſlave their own country. 
and, in three years after, fat In king James II, that un- 
about eight days. The parlia- fortunate prince, a parliament 
ment was not diſſolved till the was held in May, 1685, and 
gth of James, but ſat twice or fat about two months, and was, 
thrice only. There were three at ſeveral times 8 to 
other parliaments in his reign, Novembef 1697. Then the 
but they met very ſeldom. happy revolution took place; 
The ſeſſions in king Charles I. and, in the Bill of Rights, 1 Gul. 
were much ſhorter than of late & Mar, it is declared and enact- 
days, and very frequent proro- ed, that all the rights and li- 
mg and, in the 16th of * berties, aſſerted and claimed 
is reign, an act was paſſed, in the ſaid declaration, are 
for preventing inconvenien- the true, ancient, and indu- 
* cies by long intermiſſion of * bitable rights and liberties of 
* parliaments ;* by which it was * the people of this kingdom, 
rovided, that a parliament * and ought to be firmly and 
| ſhould meet every three years; © ſtrictly holden and obſerved.” 
which law we find repealed in And, in the ſame bill, among 
the 16th of Charles II. by rea- this long catalogue of grievances, 
ſon that the proviſions in the which precedes the ſaid declara- 
former law were looked upon tion, there is not the leaſt men- 
* as a derogation to his ma- tion made of want of frequent 
* jeſty's juſt and undoubted pre- elections, but only that par- 
* rogative for calling and aſ- liaments ought to be free.” In 
* fembling parliaments, and the fixth of king William, this 
* might be an occaſion of ma- now-favoured bill for triennial 
* nifold miſchiefs, and might parliaments was paſſed; and 
* endanger the peace of his upon this occafion, I cannot 
people.“ This ſaid act is re- help obſerving, that it i; ſome 
pealed, and a proviſion made ſuatis faction, that the people a- 
therein, that, © becauſe, by the broad, who look upon the reign 
ancient laws of this realm, in of that prince as a uſurpation 
the reign of Edward III. par- fhould be fond of any one 2 
* liaments are to be held very that was paſſed in that ume; and, 
| often, the fitting and holding 1 hope from hence, they may, 
of parliaments ſhall not be in- in * be more — 
2 6 
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On the 26th of April died that great man, and great pa- 
1716. triot, the lord Sommers, whoſe character is drawn with 


lord Som- the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, which 


is in conſequence of that happy 
revolution. 

If gentlemen will look over 
the writs of ſummons, and the 
returns to thoſe writs, they will 
find no mention how long any 
parliament is to laſt; but the 
return makes mention of the 
perſons who are to ſerve in the 

liament that is to meet and 

e held at ſuch a time at Weſt- 
minſter. But it muſt be allowed, 
that the parliament is ſubject to 
the triennial act while it ſubſiſts; 
and therefore the advantages or 
inconveniencies of that law 
ought chiefly to be conſidered 
in the matter now before us: 
And, in caſe an act be found 
prejudicial, if ſuch a veneration 
is to be paid to a law, as not to 
alter it, from any conviction of 
its being inſufficient, or attend- 
ed with ill conſequences, I think 
the legiſlature will become, in 
a manner, uſeleſs. I take the 
principal matter to be, to exa- 
mine what bene fit has accrued 
to the nation by virtue of this 
bill, and if the inconveniencies 
do not outweigh all the advan- 
tages? 

t is pretended, that by tri- 
ennial elections 4 ople 5 
an o unity of layin e 
— 1 with whoſe beha- 
viour, in parliament, they are 
diſſatisfied, or ſuch, whom they 
apprehend to be under court-in- 
fAluences : I deſire it may be con- 
fidered, how very few examples 
there are af perſons, who hav- 
ing accepted places, have not 
been re- e eted, he reaſon is 


TORY 


great 


very obvious; becauſe the peo. 
ple who love expences, judge, 
that a man who has a place of 
profit, is much more capable of 
making an expence, than he 
that has none. But, ſappoſin 
any gentleman fo wickedly dif- | 
poſed, as to ſacrifice his opinion 
to the lucre of a place, does not 
ſuch a perſon, who has ſpent 
five or ſix hundred pounds at 
his election, and his circum- 
ſtances not very able to bear it, 
come more prepared for a court» | 
temptation, than if he had en- 
joyed his ſeat in parliament, | 
and been free from the trouble 
and expence of frequent elec- 
tions ? I appeal to gentlemen, 
if expences are not increaſed? i 
And, if any inſtance can be 
produced, where they are aba- - 
ted, many more may be where 
they are increaſed ; ſo that the 
end of the bill, in this reſpe&, 
is = way rag ep 5 . 
t is ſaid, that expences be 
ing voluntary, it is the fault 
only of thoſe who make them; | 
but, when we obſerve the con | 
tagion of expences to be univer- 
ſally ſpread in the kingdom at } 
the time of elections, and a di. 
ſolution of manners, occaſioned 
by ſuch expences, it is time for 
the legiſlature to interpoſe, and 
prevent the dangerous conle- 
quences of ſuch an evil. Do, 
gentlemen, conſider the diftrac- WF be 
tions occaſioned by elections, ſte 
and the impoſſibility, confider- ; W ſuc 
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little better than living in a con- 
tinual ſtate of warfare. This is 
ano leſs fatal, than undeniable 
conſequence of this bill, which 
was calculated for the eaſe of the 
ſubject. 

t is ſaid, the reaſon of this 
expedient, as it is called, is, be- 
cauſe the majority of this par- 
liament are Whigs: And, tho' 
it is allowed, that this parlia- 
ment has acted for the ſervice of 
his majeſty and the nation, the 
proceedings of the laſt parlia- 
ment are ſaid to be as merito- 
rious of the king's good opinion 
and the nation's, as what thi 
parliament has done. 

It is much inſiſted on, That 
the Tories gave the civil liſt : 
That is true; but, had they not 
given it, I believe, the king 
would not long have been depri- 
ved of it. It is ſaid, that the king 
was received here with the uni- 
== verſal joy of his people: Wh 
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be- did that ſatisfaction ceaſe ſo 
ault ſoon ? Has the king done an 

m; thing to loſe the affection of ſo 
on- many of his people? or have 
ver. his miniſters ? If his miniſters, 
Why has the ſpirit of patriotiſm 
di been ſo much wanting in gen- 
ned tlemen, as not to repreſent to 
| for the king, or in this houſe, the 
and i crimes of thoſe he employs in 
nle- his ſervice? But, if no real 


handle for theſe diſcontents has 
been given, by king or mini- 
ſters, then, thoſe who pretended 
ſuch a zeal for the king and his 
ſervice, at his arrival here, ated 
a hy pocritical part, and meant 
nothing leſs than what they now 
make profeſſions of. Let us 
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great force and elegance by Mr. Addiſon, in his Free- 


The 


conſider the preſent ſituation of 
the minds of the people, how 
exaſperated one ſet of them are 
at the neceſſary proſecutions of 
thoſe, who ſo fatally concerted 
the ruin of their ry and 
to what degree that reſtleſs ſpi- 
rit influenced the people in 
late rebellion; and how indu- 
ſtriouſly a falſe and miſtaken 
cauſe of the Church has been of 
late propagated in this nation. 

From theſe, and many other 
circumſtances of affairs, and 
ſymptoms of the ill temper of 
the nation, I think the diſpoſi- 
tion of the people's minds far 
from being ſuitable to the buſi- 
neſs of an election, but rather 
for a reſtoration of that perſon, 
who, the deluded people have 
been taught, has alone a right 
to the crown, and came to 
you from the oppreſſions you 
now lie under. 

He concludes with ſaying, 
* The reaſons why I am now 
for the bill are, To diſpoſe the 
people to follow their callings, 
and to be induſtrious, by taking 
from them, for a time, the op- 
portunity of diſtracting one an- 
other by elections. To prevent 


ſuch who have the will, from 


the power of giving any new 
diſturbance to the government. 
To prevent another rebellion; 
there being juſt as much reaſon 
to expect one this year, as there 
was the laſt. To check that 
evil ſpirit in thoſe who have 
ſworn to the king, and roſe in 
arms againſt him, or abetted 
ſuch who have. To diſcoun- 
tenance that ſpirit, which _ 
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eſcape out of 
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THE HISTORY 


The eſcape of the earl of Nithiſdale, and of Mr. Forftey, 4 
1716. had given ſufficient warning to the government, and ought 


to have doubled the vigilance of the jaylors; yet brigadier 
Mackintoſh Mackintoſh, John Mackintoſh his ſon, C 


harles Wogan, 4 


James Talbot, Robert Hepburne, William Dalmahoy, A- 
lexander Dalmahoy, and John Taſker, ſervant to Mr. But- 
ler, having knocked down the keeper and turnkey, and diſ- 
armed the centinel, broke out of e between eleven 


and twelve at night. Six more of the rebels went out of the 
unacquainted with the ſtreets, 
-ourt, where they found no paſ- 


priſon with them ; but bein 
and turning into Warwick-(" 


e, they were forced to return into W arwick-Lane, and 


fo fell into the hands of their purſuers. Mackintoſh and ſome il 


others were to have been tried the day after. The judges | 
met in Weſtminſter-Hall for that purpoſe, but, receiving 2 
meſſage, that the keepers of Newgate were employed in | 
ſearching after the rebels, who had made their eſcapes, the 


court and juries adjourned, 


James Talbot, one of the fugi- | 


tives, was retaken at an houſe in Windmill-Street, in Pic- 


cadilly, and ſent back to Newgate. 


When the court fat the next time, thirteen of the rebel; 
(b) were arraigned, and pleaded not guilty ; but upon ap- 
plication for time, ſome of them ſetting forth that they had 
evidence upon the road, they had three weeks allowed to 


prepare for their trial, 


Mr. Richard Gaſcoigne was ſet to the bar, but by 
the indulgence of the court, had ten days allowed him 
for bringing witneſs to town. His trial came on the 17th 
of May; and beſides the evidence of Mr. Patten, Mr, 


did ſo far prevail in this nation, (b) Charles Radcliffe, 


as to approve of a moſt igno- 
minious concluſion of a ſucceſs- 
ful war, by a ruinous peace. To 
render fruitleſs any concerted 
project of the regent, or any 
other foreign princes, to diſturb 
this nation, at a time when 
elections, or the approach of 
them, have raiſed a ferment in 


the minds of the people: and 


to procure to the clergy an in- 
terval from being politicians, 
that they may be the better able 
to take care of their flocks, in 
the manner the ſcripture has 
preſcribed. 


Charles Widdrington, 
Peregrine Widdrington, 
Eſquires; 

John Thornton, 
obert Shaw, 
Thomas Errington, 
Philip Hodgeſon, 
Donald Robertſon, 
ames Swinburne, 
illiam Mackintoſh, 
Angus Mackintoſh, 
James Mackintoſh, 
Alexander Macrudder. 


Forſter" 


er's 
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e oath, That, coming once to the ducheſs of Or- 
mond's, he ſaw the priſoner, Gaſcoigne, in her grace's 
cloſet. That, * introduced, he told her grace, he 
was juſt come from France, and had ſeen the duke but fix 
days before, who was well, and would be here quickly 
from Bayonne, and the pretender from ſome other place. 
Upon which her grace called for a map, to find whereabouts 
St. Sebaftian lay, That he was aſked by her grace, what 

ple ſaid at Paris, X. in relation to Sir William 

yndham; and aſked Mr. Gaſcoigne, whether it was true 
which was ſaid in the public news, that he had letters found 
in his pocket of dangerous conſequence? Mr. Gaſcoi 
faid, He could not tell; but, if it were fo, a ſchool-boy 
© would deſerve to be whipped for carrying ſuch papers in 
c his pocket.” It being at that time generally diſcourſed 
about town, that Sir William Wyndham had furrendered 
himſelf, Mr. Gaſcoigne ſaid, He had ſent or carried him 
one of the proclamations (but the evidence could not be po- 
fitive which) and added, if he was taken, their deſign was 
ruined, for there were an hundred gentlemen, who waited 


only for a ſignal, and Sir William would be at the head of 


eight or nine thouſand men.” That the _ Rocheſter 
having asked him (Mr. Gaſcoigne) where Sir William was ? 
The priſoner replied, « Whether, if he ſhould tell her lady- 
© ſhip, ſhe would not make uſe of it to perſuade him to ſur- 
© render? But, if it were only to give Sir William notice 
of the proclamation, he told her, that he had already ſent 
him one.” Mr. Wye further declared, That, when he 
was in the ducheſs's cloſet, he ſaw a gentleman dreſſed in 
laced ſcarlet clothes, whom he underſtood to be one of the 
Cotton's ; and, having fince ſeen mr. Cotton, knew it to 
be the ſame perſon.” There were ſome other circumſtances, 


which Mr. Wye ſaid Mr. Gaſcoigne told him, particularly, 


that the priſoner ſaid, + He came to London to learn whe- 
ther Sir William Wyndham made any diſcovery.” The jury, 
after a conſiderable ſtay, brought in Mr. Gaſcoigne guilty of 
high-treaſon, 

Henry Oxburgh was tried May the 7th, and made a very 
weak defence. His council, ſerjeant Darnel and Mr. Ket- 
tleby, endeavoured to ſerve him by infiſting on a miſnomer 
in the indictment, wherein he was called Oxborough, 
whereas his true name was Oxburgh : But, that being over- 


ruled, the jury brought him in guilty of high-treaſon, 


B 4 On 


23 


Foſtor's chaplain, who depoſed, that he ſaw Mr. Gaſ- Geo. I. 
col in Mr. Forſter's company at Preſton, Mr. Wye 1716. 


44 
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On the 26th of May, Mr. John Hall, of Otterburne in 


Northumberland, was brought to the bar. This gentleman FR 
had been a juſtice of the peace in his country, and had taken 


the oaths of allegiance and abjuration. He was found guilty 
by the jury, and gloried in his guilt at his execution. Ox- 
burgh was the firſt of thoſe who ſuffered at T'yburn. Gaſ- 
coigne had been a common ſharper, and, having been bub- i 
bled by gameſters out of the money he had raiſed by the ſale 


of a ſmall eſtate in Ireland, ſupported himſelf afterwards by 4 
defrauding others. He was hanged, drawn, and quartered 


at Tyburn on the 25th of May, and died a Papiſt. 
John Hume, brother of the earl of Hume, was tried and 


found guilty May the 8th; John Farquharſon not guilty; 


and Alexander Menzies guilty, On the 12th, Thomas | 
Farquharſon and John Ennis was brought to their trials. 
There was a great uproar in the court upon the jury's bring- 
ing in Farquharſon not guilty, though the evidence was 
poſitive, © That he was in arms with the rebels at Kelſo, 
and at Lancaſter where the pretender was proclaimed, and 


alſo at Preſton.” Two perſons, who clapped and ſhouted, 


were apprehended ; one of them, who was ſummoned as a2 
juryman, was fined 1001. the other 50 J. and a year's im- 
priſonment. The ſame jury, contrary to as full evidence as 
that againſt Farquharſon, acquitted Ennis likewiſe. The 
ſame day five rebel priſoners pleaded guilty ; the two Mr, 
Douglas's, captain Macquean, Mr. Scrimſhaw, and Mr. 
Skean, who received ſentence of death. Three days after 
came on the trials of Richard Townley and Edward Til- 


defley. It was ſworn againſt Mr, Townley, that he was not 


only among the rebels at Preſton, but that there was a 
troop, called Mr. Townley's troop, in which rode his 
coachman, his butler, and poſtilion.“ It was ſwore againſt 
Mr. Tildeſley, * That a troop of the rebels went by his 
name alſo; and that he rode at the head of them with his 
ſword drawn.“ Theſe two gentlemen had nothing to ſay for 
themſelves, but that they were forced to do what they did; 
and, upon this flight defence, the jury acquitted them 
both, 

Two days after, Mr. baron Montague came to the Mar- 


ſnalſea- court, and diſcharged the Surrey jury, after having 


reprimanded them for their behaviour in the late trials, eſpe- 
cially in the caſe of Mr, Townley and Mr. Tildeſley. The 
ſame day Mr, Wogan was tried, and found guilty ; and ma- 


jor Blair, retracting his former plea, pleaded gul ty. Cap- 
tain Lancelot Mackintoſh and Charles iffe, brother 2 


1 OF ENGLAND. _ 
in cke late earl of Derwentwater, were likewiſe found guilty, Geo. J. 
mand received ſentence of death. SIP 1716, 
n Alexander Menzies petitioned the king for mercy, and 
ty 4 was reprieved, as were the reſt of the perſons hitherto con- 


:- WE Jdemned on the like ſubmiſſion, or the interceſſion of their 
friends, exceptig thoſe who are already mentioned to have 
)- WM been executed. | b 

le On the 3oth of May came on the trial of Mr. John Dal- 
»y ton. The evidence againſt him being poſitive, the jury 
d found him guilty ; upon which he deſired the court to inter- 

= cede with the * for mercy. 

d Mr. William Tunſtal pleaded guilty as to the being taken 
; in arms, but not, as in the indictment, of any deſign of 
as murdering the king, which (he ſaid) never entered into his 
s, bheart. But the court told him, That he, being a man of 
g BY ſenſe, could not but know, had the rebellion ſucceeded, it 
as could not have ended otherwiſe, fince it was certain, that 
vo, his majeſty would not have run away, as the maſter they had 


1d declared for had already done. The lord chief juſtice Parker 
d, adviſed him to draw up the ſtate of what he had to ſay in a 
a petition, and he would recommend it to the king. 
n- | The next day Philip Hodgeſon, uncle to the lord Wid- 
28 drington, Charles Widdrington, Peregrine Widdrington, 
he Donald Robertſon, ADE Macrudder, Thomas Er- 
lr, rington, John Nairne, ſon to the lord Nairne; George Sea- 
lr. ton, who, before the battle of Dumblain, went by the name 
er of the earl of Dumferling; John Steward, Dr. Patrick Blair, 
il- James Robertſon, William Grierſon, ſon of Sir Robert 
ot Grierlon, of Lagg ; and John Carnegy, pleaded guilty to 
a their indictments. But Francis Anderton, Baſil 2 
is Archibald Rutter, William Shaftoe, and William Paul, 
clerk, pleaded not guilty; which plea ſome of them after- 
wards retracted, and pleaded guilty, while others were tried 
and found guilty, The condemned rebels were reprieved 
from time to time; but, on the 13th of July, John Hall, 
_ William Paul, the clergyman, were executed at Ty- 
urn, 
Hall, in his dying ſpeech, declared, © that he died a trut 
and ſincere member of the Church of England, but not of 
the revolution ſchiſmatical church, whoſe biſhops had ſo re- 
belliouſly abandoned the king, and fo ſhamefully given up 
the rights of the Church, by ſubmitting to the unlawful, in- 
valid lay-deprivations of the prince of Orange, but of the 
true catholic nonjuring Church of England. Mr. Paul like- 
wiſe profeſſed himſelf a ſon of the Church of England, but 

not 
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not of the ſchiſmatical church, whoſe biſhops ſet themſelve, '® 
up in oppoſition to thoſe orthodox fathers, who were unlaw. 
fully and invalidly deprived by the prince of Orange. I de. 
clare, ſays he, © that I renounce that communion, and tha 
I die a dutiful and faithful member of the nonjuring church, 
which has kept itſelf free from rebellion and ſchiſm, and haz ® 
preſerved and maintained true orthodox principles, both as ta 
Church and ſtate. Yet this ſame man, in a petition to the 
lord chief-juſtice King, after ſentence, had declared, That 
thro' the grace of God, he had a deep inſight into, and a lively 
ſenſe of his crimes ; which he did now at laſt deteſt and ab. 
hor, from the bottom of his ſoul, and begged pardon of God, 
and king George, and his native country, againſt all which 
he had highly offended, and did now 2 repent, and 
declare his unſeigned ſorrow, in having been 2 1 
towards encouraging and promoting the ſame.” 1 
And, in a petition to the king, He humbly begged leave, 
in all ſorrow of heart, to acknowledge his great and heinous 
offence, and did, from the bottom of his heart, aſk par- 4 
don of God, his moſt ſacred majeſty, and the Church and 
nation. 4 
General Cadogan, whom the duke of Argyle had left in 
Scotland, had now extinguiſhed all remains of the rebellion, 
both by ſecuring the chiefs, and diſarming their dependants, 
About the middle of April, the marquis of Huntley, eldeſt 
ſon of the duke of Gordon, the lord Rollo, Sir Thomas Cal. 
der, and the laird of Tannaelue, were brought from the 
north of Scotland to Edinburgh, and committed to the caſtle, 
Glengary, a famous leader of the rebels, ſurrendered himſelf | 1 
to the duke of Athol, which inclined many of the High- 
landers to ſubmit, as did the greateſt part of the earl of 952 - 
forth's vaſſals; and all the clans, except thoſe of the weſtern 
iſles, being reduced, two detachments, one of fix hundred, 
the other of three hundred men, were ſent to thoſe iſles, un- 
der the command of colonel Clayton, and lieutenant-colonel 
Cholmondley, upon which all the rebels in the ifle of Skie 
ſubmitted to mercy. The rebels in the other iſlands follow- ij 
ing their example, general Cadogan returned to Edinburgh, 
and from thence to London, where he arrived the 18th of 
May, having left the command of the forces in Scotland 
with general Sabine, and ordered the Dutch troops to march 
back into England, where they embarked for Holland, after 
having received, both officers and ſoldiers, marks of the 
king's bounty for their good ſervices, 12 1 
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A court-martjal fitting at Edinburgh, made an order for Geo. I. 
we following Scots officers, who had deſerted from the Dutch 1716. 


ſervice to the pretender, to be hanged in at the market 


the city of London, and moſt of the communities in the 
kingdom, upon the intire ſuppreſſion of the rebellion; and 
Sort of Jang was appointed to be kept as a day of thankſ- 
ving. 
A On the 3d of May, Mr. Harvey, of Combe, who had 
been in the meſſenger's hands ſince he ſtabbed himſelf, was 
examined before a committee of the council, and ſent to 
Newgate, About a week after, Mr. Thomas Harley, who 
had been formerly committed to the Gatehouſe, by order of 


the bouſe of commons, for his prevaricating anſwers, to queſ- 


tions that were put to him concerning his negotiations 
abroad, and was ſuppoſed to have been till a priſoner, was 
found in a houſe in St. Martin's-lane, by meſſengers who 
were ſearching for ſome of the rebels that had lately eſcaped 
out of Newgate, Mr. Harley had a great parcel of papers 


before him, which were ſeized, and himſelf committed to the 
Gatehouſe. 


The king, ſtreagthened by his late treaty with Spain, and The king 
with the reſolves te 
duke of Orleans, and ſecure of having ſo faithful a parlia- 8e abroad. 


by that which he was now certain of concludin 


ment for five years more, thought he ſhould run no riſk in 
viſiting his German dominions this ſummer, where affairs of 
ſecrecy and importance required his preſence. But it being 
provided, by the © act for the further limitation of the crown, 
&c. that no perſon, who ſhould thereafter come to the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the crown, ſhould go out of the dominions of Eng- 
land, Scotland, or Ireland, without conſent of parliament : 
The court was ſome time in ſuſpence, which way to pet 
over that reſtriction. The aſking the parliament's conſent 
by a meſſage, or otherwiſe, being thought too derogatory to 
the royal prerogative, and ſome leading members of the houſe 


(e) Theſe were: Captain 
E Hepburne, enſign Patrick 
mith, enſign Williams, Cal- 
derwood, of Douglaſs's regi- 
ment, lieutenant Fleming, en- 
fgn Chalmers, and enſign Carfe, 
of Lauder's; enfign William 


Creighton, of Murray's ; lieu- 
tenant Murray, enſign Dallas, 
enſign Boſwal, and enfign Ro- 
bertſon, of Collier's, and en- 
ſign Owen, ] of Wood's regi- 
ment. 


of 


banged in 


croſs, in the Cannon-Gate, Edinburgh, their names to Scots officers 
be inſcribed round the gallows (c). . 
Congratulatory addreſſes were preſented to the king from 


The parlia- 


THE HISTORY b 
Geo. I. of commons being made ſenſible of it, Sir John Cope moved 

1716. for repealing this reſtriction; which being agreed to, a bild 
—— paſled both houſes for that purpoſe (d). 3 
When the king came to the houſe of peers to paſs this, 


1 


ment is pro- and many other bills, and to put an end to the ſeſſion, the 4 


rogued, 
une 2 


H. C. 


The king's ce 


following ſpeech was by his order delivered to both houſes by 


the lord chancellor. 


« My lords and gentlemen, 


Cannot put an end to this ſeſſion, without exprefling 
44 to you my ſatisfaction in the proceedings of this par- 
The wholeſome and neceſſary laws, which 
c have been paſſed with ſo much ſteadineſs, reſolution, and 
& unanimity, will, I truſt in God, anſwer thoſe 
&« which, it is evident, you have had in view, by defeating 
ce the deſigns, and reducing the ſpirit of our enemies, by en- 
, couraging our friends, and raiſing the credit and reputa- 
& tion of the nation abroad to ſuch a degree, as that I may 
& reaſonably expect the fruits of a ſettled government; eſpe- 
cially being ſupported by a parliament, zealous for the 

cc "264.99 of their country, and the Proteſtant intereſt of 


cc ljament. 


& Europe. 


« I am confident, my conduct hitherto in ſuppreſſing the 
& rebellion, and puniſhing thoſe concerned in it, has been 
& ſuch, as demonſtrates, that I deſire rather to leſſen their 
& numbers by reclaiming them, than by making examples; 
« but I am ſorry to find, that the numerous inſtances of 
« mercy, which I have ſhewn, have had no other effect, than 
te to encourage the faction of the pretender to renew their inſults 


(d) Before the king went 
abroad, he made the following 
creations and promotions : Tho- 
mas, lord Coningſby, of the 
kingdom of Ireland, baron Con- 
ingſby, of Coningſby, in the 
county of Lincoln; Sir Richard 
Onſlow, baron Onſlow, of On- 
ſlow, in the county of Salop ; 
Thomas Newport, baron of 
Torrington, in the county of 
Devon ; William Cadogan, ba- 
ron of Reading, in the county 
of Berks; and Sir Robert Mar- 


ſham, baron of Romney, in the 
gounty of Kent; viſcount Caſtle- 


oa 4 


r 
- 


good ends, 


_ 


ton in Ireland, viſcount Caſtle- 
ton in England; Sir Henry St. 
John, viſcountSt. John; George, 
lord Newburg, of Ireland, lord 
Newburg, of Angleſey, in 
Wales; Mr. Edgecombe was 
made one of the lords of the 
treaſury ; Mr. Methuen, one of 
his majeſty's principal ſecreta- 
ries of ſtate; and Mr. Ham 

den, one of the tellers of the 
exchequer. Mr. baron Bury 
was declared lord chief-baron 
of the exchequer, in the room 
of Sir Samuel Dodd. 


cc upon 


. u authority, and the laws of the kingd 
ill .. 8 affect, with the greateſt inſolence, to diſtinguiſh 
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« themſelves from my good and faithful ſubjects, 
« with ſuch folly and madneſs, as if they intended to con- 
« yince the world, that they are not to be reduced to quiet 
« and ſubmiſſion to my government, by ſuch gentle methods, 


as are moſt agreeable to my own inclinations. 


« Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 

« I return you in particular my thanks for the ſupplies 
« you have given; which, although they fall ſhort of the 
« ſums you found neceſſary, and have voted for the ſervice 
« of the whole year; yet, by the encouragement you have 
« given to make them effectual, may, I hope, be ſo mana- 
« ped, as to carry on the current ſervice till another ſeſſion 
« of parliament. 


« My Lords and gentlemen, 


« I am very ſenſible, there are matters of great conſe- 
« quence ſtill depending before you ; but, as they have hi- 
« therto been poſtponed out of abſolute neceſſity, by inter- 
« yening affairs of a more preſſing nature, and of the moſt 
« immediate concern to the peace and ſafety of the nation, 
I thought the ſeaſon of the year required, I ſhould defer 
« your further proceedings till the next ſeſſion, rather than 
« you ſhould bo detained out of your reſpective counties 
« longer than could be conſiſtent with your private con- 
„ cerns. 

I cannot doubt but that, during this receſs, you will uſe 
« all your beſt endeavours to preſerve the peace of the king- 
dom, and to diſcourage and ſuppreſs all manner of diſor- 
« ders, fince, as the firſt ſcene of the late rebellion was 
« opened and uſhered in by tumults and riots, ſo you may 
« be aſſured, upon what pretence ſoever they are raiſed, they 
„can have no other tendency, but to ſupport a ſpirit of 
« faction, reſtleſs and unwearied in their endeayours to re- 


new the rebellion, and to ſubyert the religion, laws, and 


„ liberties of their country. 

« I deſign to make ul. of the approaching receſs, to viſit 
« my dominions in Germany, and to provide for the peace 
« and ſecurity of the kingdom during my abſence, by con- 
« ſtituting my beloved ſon, the prince of Wales, guardian 
« of the realm, and my lieutenant within the ſame, 


After 


om, and Geo. I. 


Geo. I. 
171 6. 


; 2 * the parliament was prorogued to the 


Thus ended this long ſeſſion of the firſt Britiſh parliament 1 


: Addiſon's called by king George. This parliament ®, by the excel- 


Riots, 


lency and ſeaſonableneſs of the laws, made by them, reco- 


vered their country, in a great meaſure, out of its confuſions, 
and provided for its future peace and happineſs; under the 
preſent eſtabliſhment. Their unanimous and regular pro-; 
ceedings; the abſolute neceffity of ſome acts, which were 


paſſed, and their diſinclination to extend them any longer 
than that neceſſity required; their manifeſt averſion to enter 
upon ſchemes, which the enemies of the nation had inſi- 
nuated to have been their defign ; together with that temper 
ſo ſuitable to the dignity of ſuch an aſſembly, at a juncture, 
when it might have been expected, that very unuſual heats 
would have ariſen in an houſe of commons fo zealous for their 
king and country, were ſufficient to quiet thoſe groundleſs 


jealouſies and ſuſpicions, which had been induſtriouſly pro- 


pagated by the ill-wiſhers to our eonſtitution. 
he king had but too juſt cauſe to complain of the. freſh 
inſults of the diſaffected, 5 many inſtances 
of his clemency. For on the 29th of May (king Charles's 
reſtoration) the Jacobite and Tory factions had diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by wearing oaken hs, and on the roth of 
une, the pretender's birth-day, wearing white roſes. 
ut the ſpirit of diſaffection ſhe itſelf no where more 
openly than at Oxford. On the 28th of May the king's 
birth-day, all the windows that were illuminated there, were 
broken to pieces, as were all the windows that were not il- 
luminated the next day, being the anniverſary of the reſtora- 
tion (e). To prevent the ill effects of this diſaffection, ſol- 
diers were quartered there, who, as they were chearfully and 


N celebrating the prince of Wales's birth-day, were 


inſulted by both the ſcholars and townſmen. Stones were 
thrown into the windows of the Star-Inn, where the officers 


(e) At the next aſſizes, a- © Ormond for ever; and fined 
mong others, Wood, manciple and impriſoned for the ſame. 
of Baliol, and Mr. Stirling of The Political State for July 
the ſame college, were tried for 1716, ſays, that he was tried 
curſing the king: But Stirling for curſing the king and govern- 
was acquitted, Mr. Frank Ni- ment: But it is a miſtake, for 
cholls, a commoner of Exeter he was tried only for the fact 
college, about fifteen years of above-mentioned, as appears by 
age, was tried for crying out, the record, 


and 


VS. 
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* nd ſome tlemen were met, who were attacked 
9 > 1 = when they cams ont to drink the kin 
and the royal family's health at the bonfire, Provoked 
X theſe affronts, the ſoldiers broke the windows of the diſaf- 
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by 


fected, and committed ſome other diſorders. When the 
vice-chancellor and the mayor ſent up their depoſitions to 
court, they took no notice of the inſults the officers and ſol- 


diers had met with, but only of what the ſoldiers had done 
by way of repriſals. As this affair came before the parlia- 


ment, it will be mentioned more largely hereafter. 
On the 13th of June, general Macca 


31 
Geo. I, 
1716, 


7 who had re- Maccartney 


turned to England ſome time before, took his trial for the tied and 


pretended murder of the duke of Hamilton, Colonel Ha- 


| milton, who, in the queen's time, had given ſuch a poſitive 


evidence, that he ſaw general Maccartney give the duke his 
mortal wound, now deviated from it, and only a that 
he ſaw his ſword over the duke's ſhoulder. falſhood of 
which appeared by the evidence of the two park-keepers, 
who ftood firm to their former depoſitions, * That they had 
taken the ſwords from general Maccartney and colone] Ha- 
milton, when they went to the relief of the duke and lord 
Mohun.” And one of them depoſed, that he had been of- 
fered two handfuls of gold, and a place of 1001. a year, by 
the lord Bolingbroke, if he would ſwear, that Mr. Mac- 
_— killed the duke. The Jury acquitted Mr, Maccart- 
ney of the murder, and he was diſcharged of the manſlaugh- 
ter by the formality of a cold iron immediately made uſe of 
to prevent appeal. He was ſoon after reſtored to his rank in 


ö > army, and had the earl of Orrery's regiment given 


reſtored, 


The king, before his departure, appointed the prince of The prince 
Wales guardian of the realm, and his lieutenant, during his A g 
abſence. The titles of duke of York, and Albany, and earl dun of tho 
of Ulſter, were given to prince Erneſt, biſhop of Oſnaburg, realm. 


the king's brother, who with prince Frederick, was alſo made 
knight of the garter. The duke of Devonſhire was made 
— * of the council, and his place of lord ſteward of the 
houſhold was given to the duke of Kent. The earl of Port- 
land was made marquis of Titchfield, and duke of Portland. 
Theſe promotions were attended with unexpected diſgraces. 
The duke of Argyle, and his brother the earl of Ilay, were 
removed from all their employments (f). They _— 
wy A liſt of the duke's poſts publick, to this effect: 


employments was made Governor and — 


y2 
Geo. I. 


1716. 


The king 
goes abroad, 
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diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their zeal and ſervices for the go- 
vernment ; and the king had in ſome meaſure put his crown 
into their hands, by placing them at the head of his armies 
in Scotland. They had all along voted in the houſe of lords 
on the court- ſide; and therefore their removal was the more 
ſtrange. Whatever might be the cauſe, their poſts were 
diſpoſed of, to ſhew there was no room to expect being re- 


ſtored, General Carpenter was made commander in chief of 
the forces in Scotland, and governor of Minorca and Port- 


Mahon, and the duke of Montroſe was appointed lord clerk- 
regiſter of Scotland, in the room of the earl of Ilay. 

On the 7th of July, the king ſet out from St. James's, 
took water at the Tower, and arrived about two in the aſter- 
noon at Graveſend, where he went on board the Carolina 

acht (g). He was attended by Mr. fectetary Stanhope, 
Mr. Boſcawen, comptroller of the houſhold, the officers of 
the n cloth, and moſt of his German miniſters, who 
embarked in other yachts. In Margate Road they met a 
ſquadron of men of war, commanded by admiral Aylmer; 
and they all made the coaſt of Holland the gth of July in the 
morning. About four in the afternoon, the king went 
aſhore, and paſſed through Holland incognito; lay at Voorts, 
the earl of Albemarle's feat, and arrived at Hanover the I 5th 
of July; and, on the 20th, ſet out for Pyrmont to drink 
the waters, 


in chief of all his majeſty's 
forces in Scotland ; general of 
the king's armies ; lord-lieute- 
nant of the ſhire of Dumbarton ; 
lord-lieutenant of the county of 
Surrey; privy-counſellor; colo- 
nel of the royal blue regiment 
of horſe; governor ef the iſland 
of Minorca z governor of Port- 
Mahon, in the ſaid iſland ; firſt 
gentleman of the bed-chamber, 
and groom of the ſtole to the 
prince of Wales; and knight 
of the . Whether he was 

vernor of Edinburgh caſtle at 
the time of his being thus diſ- 
miſſed, is a doubt; but to all 
theſe is to be added a penſion of 
20001. per annum, 8 
by the king. His brother was 


likewiſe chief lord of the juſti- 


ciary, and lord clerk-regiſter in 
Scotland, — 


The hereditary go 
vernments, ſheriffdoms, - 


which the duke and earl poſ- 
ſeſſed in Scotland, they could 
not be deprived of ; neither 
could the earl be removed from 
his place in the juſticiary, which 
was, as thofe of the judges are 
in England, quam diu 7 bene 
« geſlerint,” or rather, for life. 
Of theſe preferments, poſts, and 
truſts, the duke was diſpoſſeſſed 
at once. 

(g) The duke of Argyle, it 
was obſerved, waited that morn- 
ing on the king, and was for a 
few minutes in private confe- 


rence with him. Pol. Stat. 
The 
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all was at laſt as quiet, as if he had himſelf been preſent. 
The ptince (doubtleſs by his orders) ſet ſeveral priſoners 
liberty, and reptieved others (a). The paſſage from Dover 
to Calais was opened, and pallports no longer required to go 
from England to France. The king's enemies affected to 
believe and give out, that theſe proceedings were all owing 
to the pririce's good diſpoſition, of which he would have 
ſhewn many more proofs, had it been in his power. This 
was carried ſo far, that addreſſes were preparing at Oxford 
and Glouceſter, and other places, to be preſented to the 
ptince, to extol his wiſdom in the adminiſtration of affairs, 


ww — Poa —  — 


s 


The king was abſent ſix months, during which, the ſitua- Geo. I, 
tlon of affairs in Great Britain remained much the ſame; and 1716. 


at Proceedings 
in the king's 


L and, in particular, his affability and graciouſneſs to © all per- 
f « ſons without diſtinction of parties.” It was ſoon perceived, 
J (a) On the 4th of Auguſt the fus, who, as captain of a man 
a earl of Wintoun made his eſcape of war, muſt have abjured the 
; out of the Tower. On the x5th pretender, and afterwards en- 
- Mr. Farquharſon of Invercald tered into his ſervice, by join- 
t vas ſet at liberty out of the Mar- ing with the rebels in Scadand, 
| ſhalſea, as was likewiſe the ſame was from Hamburg brought 
> aay the laird of Mackintoſh, priſoner to London, examined 
- Wu of the Fleet-Priſon. Mr. by Mr. ſecretary Mechuen, and 

John Mackintoſh, a lawyer, committed cloſe priſoner to the 

ander ſentence of death, was Tower. Some time after four- 
| alſo releaſed from Newgate; teen of the rebel priſoners were 
- and Mr. James Drummond, diſcharged out of Newgate, 
n Wwho was taken priſoner at Dum- George Seton. Charles Max- 
J- blain, from the cuſtody of a well, Edmund Maxwell, Wil- 
- Wmeſfenger. About the ſame liam Dalmahoy, Alexander For- 
{- Mime pardons paſſed the ſeals fter, Alexander Milne, Francis 
d or ſome other priſoners, and in Congleton, Alexander Congle- 
r particular for Charles Radcliffe, ton, Thomas Anderſon, David 
n drother to the late earl of Der- Hall, George Skinner, Wil- 


ventwater, and for Mr. Wogan; 
$ likewiſe a further reprieve of 
hree months was granted to the 
dther rebel priſeners under ſen- 
ence of death. But Mr. Rad- 
life, making ſome difficulty of 
accepting the pardon, was de- 


liam Dundaſs, merchants ; an 

Mr. Lyon. The ſame day the 
following perſons were releaſed 
from the Marſhalſea ; Mr. Win- 
ram, ſenior, Mr. Crow, Mr. 
Cunningham of Wall, Mr. Wil- 
liam Scot, Mr. Carruthers, Mr, 


it Waincd in Newgate till he made Murray, Mr. Grie:ſon, and Mr. 

N is eſcape from thence on the William Maxwell. Butler and 

a With of December following; Samburne, two of the rebel 

e- WW Mr. Bruce, another of the priſoners, died in Newgate; and 
ebel priſoners, had done on the another Samburne made his 
goth of Auguſt. The lord Duf- efcape out of it. 

G Vol. XIX. thet 
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Geo. I. that this inſinuated a reflection upon the king and his mini- 
1716. ſtry, and therefore it was declared, the prince would receive 
no addreſſes that were not directly made to the throne. 
The papers and ſpeeches of ſome of the rebels that were 
executed, particularly of Mr. Hall and Mr. Paul, made 


great impreſſion on many people. 


Their execution, inſtead 


of leſſening, rather increaſed the number of the Jacobites ; 


nor were they deterred from declaring themſelves. 
ſermons were preached, and libels againſt the government 
were publiſhed (b). By theſe means a ſpirit of mutiny and | 


) The moſt noted pam- 
phlet was publiſhed by Law- 
rence Howel, (a nonjuring cler- 
gyman) intitled, The Cafe of 
* Schiſm in the Church of Eng- 
land truly ſtated; wherein 
are the following paſſages : 

The authority of the Church 
of England, and conſequent! 
the Church of England itſelf, 
was with the deprived biſhops 
and clergy, and remains ſtill 
with their ſucceſſors, who alone 
have immediately adhered to her 
true conſtitutions and principles. 
That all, who depart from them, 
are, at leaſt, in a ſtate of 
ſchiſm. 

That the canonical metropo- 
litan, archbiſhop Sancroft, was 
not only diſplaced, but a ſubject- 
preſbyter of his (Dr. Tillotſon) 
was hoiſted into his room; and, 
when God had removed him, 
another (Dr. Teniſon) was ſet 
up in his place, as head of the 
ſchiſm. And under the biſhops, 
who actually did this, or thoſe 
who approved what they had 
done, b joining in cammunion 
with them, in oppoſition to the 
true canonical bilhops, have all 
the parochial clergy acted, and 
joined with them, againſt the 
canonical biſhops; and, being 


thus joined with them, they be- 


rebel- 


come ſchiſmatics; and thoſe 
who have, or ſtill do continue 
to join with theſe parochial 
clergy, do join in the ſchiſm, 
and thereby become guilty. of 
ſchiſm. t them therefore 
have been never ſo canonically 
ordained, and placed over a 
flock, yet, by cloſing with 
ſchiſmatics, they have forfeited 
all, and cannot diſpenſe the or- 
dinances of God with any be- 
nefit, God's grace and influence, 
then and now, forſaking them. 
And to join communion with 
them, is not only to loſe the 
benefit of the ordinance, but to 
join in the ſchiſm; is, to join 
with thoſe, whom they ought 
to oppoſe with all their might, 
as violators and grand enemies 
of the unity and peace of God's 
Church.” 

In the concluſion, the author 
cites the ſecond canon of the 
Church of England, and then 
proceeds to afhrm : 

That by king, mentioned in 
this canon, is to be underſtood 
(according to the undoubted 

rinciples of the Church of Eng- 
and) that perſon, who 1s | — 
ſeſſed of the throne, according 
to the civil inftiturion of the 
Engliſh hereditary monarchy. 
Whoſoever diſowns his autho- 


Tity, 


Seditious | 
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rebellion was kept up among the diſorderly rabble. So great Geo. I. 
was the diſaffection to the government at Oxtord, that ſol- 1716. 


i diers 
: | 
rity, &c. by the canon, incurs ſentence be pronounced by the 
; the ſentence of excommunica- proper judges 
$ tion, ipſo facto. he words of the canon be- 
t | If king James IT. had a right, ing poſitive, there 1s no farther 
1 be revolutioniſts and compliers occaſion to inlarge on it. The 
. I were excommunicated by this only queſtion then is, Whether 
| canon; for, in depriving their there is ſuch a notoriety in our 
rightful king, they diſowned caſe? And, truly, 1 think, 
e his authority, &. That he there ſcarce ever appeared in the 
e had a right, and continued world a more notorious and 
1 claiming to his death, none can manifeſt caſe. The matter of 
ly deny: Witneſs his perſonal aſ- fact is evident to all; for, who 
) ſertion of his right in Ireland, is ignorant of the unnatural 
e his public manifeſto at the treaty treatment of king James II, 
y of Ryſwick, (wherein he de- from his children and ſubjects ? 
a clares to the world, that that How his authority was trampled, 
th peace was founded upon the on, deſpiſed, and denied; and, 
d uſurpation of his kingdoms) and after ſeveral attempts to recover 
r other declarations to the ſame his undoubted right, how he 
e· purpoſe; and his ſon (whoſe was forced to live and die an 
e, right, as a ſon, is as inconteſta- exile? Nor is the caſe in the 
n. ble as his father's) hath often leaſt altered now; for they, that 
th repeated the ſame. Now, the pertinaciouſſy continued and 
he violation of this ſecond canon, gloried in their fin then, do the 
to by the revolutioniſts transferring — now; which makes the 
in their allegiance from their law- caſe ſo notorious, that theſe of- 
ht ful king to an uſurper (which is fenders ought to be treated as 
at, diſow ning the lawful and right- excommunicates, ipfo facto, 
ies ful king's authority) . 22 upon the authority of the canon, 
d's them, ipſo facto, excommuni- without — or the declara- 
cates ; and the nonjurors, who tory ſentence of a judge. 
or have faithfully adhered to the Let us now conſider the ſtate 
he doctrine and principles, are the and condition of an excommu- 
en only true Church of England. nicated perſon, which is dread- 
| The ſtate of the caſe plainly ful to any man; but, when it 
in appearing, it is no difficulty to falls to be a clergyman's lot, it 
od had out the guilty perſons, who makes fatal work; for, iſt, it 
ed muſt be no other than thoſe, diveſts him of the power of ex- 
1g- that violated the canon, by erciling any eccleſiaſtical juriſ- 
of breaking through their alle- diction ; which, if he ſhould 
ng glance, and = are in preſume to do, it renders his 
the an immediate ſtate of excom- acts invalid and null. 2. Ex- 
hy. munication ; and, as ſuch, they communication renders a cler- 
ho- ought to be deemed, and treated gyman, {9 long as he continues 


by all, though no declaratory 


in that tate, incapable of any 
C 3 excle- 
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Geo. I. diers were quartered there, to keep the ſcholars and town(- 


men within bounds. 


Nor were theſe riotous proceedings 


confined to England; for the pretender's friends at Edinburgh 
had like to have freed a great number of lords and gentlemen 
impriſoned there, on account of the rebellion (c). 


eccleſiaſtical benefit, or promo- 
tion; and if he aſſume any, his 
inſtitution is void. It makes 
the whole adminſtration of his 
miniſterial office ineffectual. You 
can expect no return of prayers 
with him, with whom you 
ought not to communicate, He 
cannot, authoritatively, bleſs 
the people of God, who is, him- 
ſelf, under a curſe, and excluded 
from being a part of them. And 
here, I Sink, ali thoſe, who 
have joined with ſuch clergy- 
men, ought to confider what 
they have done, in communica- 
ting with them hitherto, and, 
whether they think they can, 
with ſafety, continue therein; 
for, in communicating with 
them, as ſchiſmatics, they make 
themſelves ſchiſmatics; and, in 
communicating with them, as 
excommunicates, not only all 
their labour 1s loſt, but, inſtead 
of a bleſſing, they get a curſe.” 
Mr. Howel was apprehended 
in Bull-Head-Court, Jewin- 
Street, and, with him, was 
{ſeized a large impreſſion of his 
pamphlet. Among his papers, 
was found an original inftru- 
ment, of his being ordained a 
prieſt, by Dr. Hicks, who tiles 
himſelf ſuffragan biſhop of Thet- 
ford ; ant as, the torm of ab- 
ſolution and reception of con- 
verts to Jacobitiſin. He was 
committed to Newgate for high- 
traſon. Npon the publication 
of this charge of ſchiſm, on the 
Church of England, a contro- 


Few 


verſy aroſe between the mem- 
bers of that Church and the 
Nonjurors. Howel being brought 
to his trial, and the pamphlet 
proved to be his, he was fined 
5001. and three years impriſon- 
ment, and ſentenced to be twice 
whipped. Upon which, he 
aſked if they would whip a cler- 
gyman? And was anſwezed by 
the court, They paid no de- 
ference to his cloth, becauſe he 
was a diſgrace to it, and had 
no right to wear it; and they 
did not look upon him as a cler- 
gyman, in that he had produced 
no proof of his ordination, but 
from Dr. Hicks, under the de- 
nomination of the biſhop of 
Thetford ; which was illegal, 
and not according to the conſti- 
tution of this kingdom, which 
knows no ſuch biſhop.” As be 
received his ſentence with an air 
of haughtineſs, and behaved 
himſelf contemptuouſly to the 
court, he was ordered to be de- 
graded, and ſtripped of the 
gown, he had no title to wear ; 
which was done, in the court, 
by the executioner. But, a few 
days afier, upon his petition to 
the king, the corporal puniſh- 
ment was remitted. 


(c) The moſt remarkable riot 


was that in London in the 
month of july. Some time be- 
fore the breaking out of the re- 
bellion, many of the well at- 
fected to the government, ia 
order to be ready on any proper 
occaſion to quell the outragiou 

mob 
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Few occurrences happened during the king's abſence Geo. J. 
worth noting. The prince of Wales, in September, took a 1716. 


mob, that diſturbed the peace 
of the city of London, met m 


| ſeveral public houſes, which, 


from the veſſel in which the 
drink was fold, were called 
Mug-houſes, The two moſt 
noted of theſe ſocieties were the 
Mug-houſe in Long-Acre, and 
the Roe-buck in Cheapſide, be- 
ing ſet up before the king's ac- 
ceſſion. Their example pro- 
duced ſeveral others of the like 
houſes, in Saliſbury-Court, Ta- 
viſtock-Street, Southwark-Park, 
Covent-Garden, and other pla- 
ces. As theſe ſocieties were a 
terror and mortification to the 
diſaffected, ſo were they the 
object of their fury, of which 
they gave many inſtances. The 
day before Mr. Paul the cler- 
gyman was hanged, they fell 


upon the Mug-houſe in South- 


wark-Park, with their uſual cry 
of High-Church and Ormond ; 
but the ſociety ſallying out upon 
them after the windows of the 
houſe had been all broke, the 
mob retired. The execution of 
Mr. Paul, who deelared himſelf 
at the gallows to be their mar- 
tyr, exaſperated them yet more, 
and the ſociety at Mr. Read's, 
in Saliſbury-court, having di- 
ſtinguiſhed themſelves by de- 
monſtrations of duty and ref 

to the prince and princeſs of 
Wales, at their return from 
Greenwich ; the Jacobites took 
ſo much offence at it, that on 
the 2oth of July they attacked 
Mr. Read's houſe, and would 
have demoliſhed it, had not the 
company within ſent for a rein- 
torcement fromTaviſtock-ſtreet, 


pro- 


with which being joined, the 
mob fled with great precipita- 
tion. But they continued ho- 
vering about the houſe the fol- 
lowing days ; and, hearing that 
Mr. Archibald Butler, a young 
Scots gentleman, who had been 
in the rebellion, but had re- 
ceived the king's on, was 
in the Temple- Walks, they ran 
thither crying out, High-Church 
and Ormond. Mr. Rutler got 
away from them as faft as 
he could; and preſently one 
Vaughan, a fmallcoal-man, 
propoſed to them to go and re- 
venge the affront they had re- 
ceived three days before at the 
Mug-houſe in Saliſbury-court. 
The mob, aſſenting to this 
oſal, followed him to ; 
ead's houſe, on which they 
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the prince, 


fell furiouſly; but, meeting 


with a vigorous reſiſtance, they 
gathered recruits from the mul- 
titudes, that crowded thither. 
Upon this alarm, and hearing 
they were determined to demo- 
liſh the houſe, Mr. Read ap- 
peared, and bid them keep off, 
otherwiſe he would ſhoot a- 
mongſt them, The Bridewell- 
boys, of whom Vaughan had 
been one, and the reſt of the 
mob, regardleſs of this fair war- 
ning, preſſing forwards with 
great clubs and ſticks, Mr. 

ead diſcharged a muſket, and 
ſhot Vaughan their leader, who 
died on the ſpot. The riot con- 
tinuing, the ſheriffs of London 
repaired to the place, who cau- 
ſed the proclamation appointed 
by act of parliament againſt 
riots to be read ; but, this not 

C 3 avail» 
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availing an the rioters being 


become rebels, a party of the 
horſe-guards was ordered by the 
ane von to march to Saliſ- 

ury-Court to ſuppreſs them; 
and, upon their appearance, the 
mob diſperſed and fled from the 
purſuit of juſtice ; which, how- 
ever, overtook ſome of them ; 
for John Love, Thomas Bean, 
a ſervant to Caſſills and Carne- 

ie, two condemned rebels, 
en in Newgate, George Pur- 
chaſe, Richard Price, and Wil- 
liam Price, ſive of the moſt ac- 
tive of the rioters, were ſeized, 
impriſoned, and tried upon the 
ſtatute, which makes it — to 
demoliſh, or begin to demoliſh, 
any houſe. The evidence againſt 
them proved their breaking the 
windows with ftones and ſticks, 
pulling down the ſign, entering 
the houſe, fetching out the 
goods, treading upon them, and 
En them. It was ſworn 
at their trial, that one of the 
mob brought three bottles out of 
Mr. Read's heuſe, kneeled down 
by the Swan. ale-houſe door, 
and drank the pretender's health, 
by the name of king James the 
Third. The evidence againſt 
theſe five rioters being very 
ſtrong, they were all found 

uilty, and received ſentence of 
Ck The prince was very 
much inclined to ſhew mercy to 
one or two of the youngeſt of 
them ; but the dangerous con- 
ſequences of riots and tumults, 
in the heart of the mctropolis, 
and the neceſſity of preventing 
the ſame, by exemplary puniſh- 
ment, being repreſented to the 


other his fins. 


Geo. I. progreſs into the country. He ſet out the 24th from Hamp- 
1716. ton-Court, and arrived at Knowle in Kent, the ſeat of the 


earl 


prince, he acquieſced in the 


courſe of juſlice; which had 


the good effect that was fore- 
ſeen and intended, the putting 
a ſtop to the deſperate outrages 
of an enthuſiaſtical multitude, 
The five rioters were executed 


on a gidder, erected, on the 


z iſt of September, at the end 
of Saliſbury-court, near the 
place where the crimes, for 
which they died, were commit- 
ted. George Purchaſe acknow- 
2 himſelf greatly guilty, 
and his ſentence juſt; prayin 
God to forgive him this and al 
This, he ſaid, 
he raſhly committed, not conſi- 
dering, then, the unlawfulneſs 
and Sifmal conſequences of ſuch 
a rebellious ſedition, as that 
was, which ſo much tended, 
not only to the ruin of private 
perions, but to the great diſtur- 

nce of, and diſhonour to, the 
whole government.“ 

However, ſome party-zealots 
proſecuted Mr. Read for the 
death of Vaughan, who had led 
on the mob to deſtroy his houſe, 
The witneſſes againſt him, at 
his trial, ſwore very ſtrongly 
againſt him. John Bill 4 2 

at he believed, Vaughan did 
not belong to the mob in Saliſ- 
bury- court, and had no ſtick 
in his hand. Charles Tuckey 
ſwore, That Vaughan had no 
ſtick. The ſame was ſworn by 
Catherine Bennet. Joſeph Har- 
ris depoſed, That 2 told 
him, He would not be con- 
r to work. LS a 

ing ſo directly contrary to the 
fact, known to fo . 
| eds 
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earl of Dorſet, before noon, and at Tunbridge-Wells about 
five in the evening. From thence he went to Haland, in 
Suſſex, the ſeat of the duke of Newcaſtle, where he lay, 
and came to Lewes about ten the next morning ; and, 
about nine in the evening to Stanſted, the earl of Scarbo- 
rough's ſeat. The next * he proceeded to Portſ- 
mouth, and, having viewed the fortifications, docks, yards, 
and magazines, reviewed the regiment there, and went on 
board the guard-ſhip and bomb-ſhip; dined at lieutenant- 
general Erle's, and returned in the evening to Stanſted, 
where archdeacon Boucher, one of the canons reſidentiary 
of Chicheſter, accompanied by the prebendaries and vicars of 
that cathedral, with many of the neighbouring Clergy, were 
preſented to him by the lord Lumley. On the 27th, about 
nine in the morning, the prince left Stanſted, and, on a 
common near Rake, reviewed Wynn's dragoons. He 
came to Farnham about one, and near that place reviewed 
Evan's dragoons. In the evening, he arrived at Guilford 
and, about eleven at night, returned to Hampton- Court. 
Two days after, the Venetian ambaſſador had a private au- 
dience, to notify the ſucceſs of the arms of that republic 
againſt the Turks, and the raiſing the ſiege of Corfu, owing 
chiefly to the conduct of general Schuylenberg, commander 
of their army, though a Proteſtant, and brother to the du- 
cheſs of Kendal. 

In the beginning of November, the princeſs of Wales 
was in extreme danger, having been ſeveral days in labour, 
but at laſt was delivered of a dead prince, who was privately 
depoſited in, a valt in Henry VIII's chapel. 
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About the ſame time the duke of Marlborough was taken The duke 


ill at Blenheim houſe. His diſtemper being apoplectic, the 
fit ſo far impaired his health, that he never after could be ſaid 
to be perfectly recovered. 


of Marl- 


borough ta- 


ken ill. 


The ſtate priſoners that were in Edinburgh caſtle being Rebelstried, 


removed to Carliſle, a commiſſion was iſſued to try them at 
that place. The priſoners gave the court little trouble, al- 


dreds of ſpectators, and fully account, his houſe having been 


proved by ſeveral of them, the 
Jury acquitted Mr. Read, who 

400]. paid him at the trea- 
ſury, to make his loſſes 
and charges: And Mr. Gill, at 
the Roebuck in Cheapſide, had 
200 l. allowed him on the ſame 


ſeveral times attacked by the 
mob, of whom, one, the ap- 
prentice of Mr. Heptinſtal, a 
printer, was ſhot, preſſing on, 
as Vaughan did, notwithſtanding 
repeated warnings to keep off. 


C4 


moſt 


and fume 
executed. 
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Geo. I. moſt all of them pleading guilty. Some were condemned, 
1716. and the reſt diſchargeed ; but, however, not one was execu- 


ted. In December, brigadier Colin Campbel, the moſt | 


obnoxious of all the priſoners, made his eſcape in diſguiſe, 
'The laſt of the rebels who were executed at Lancaſter and 
Preſton, were captain Jchn Bruce, gentleman of the horſe 


to the deke of Hamilton, Thomas Shuttleworth, John 
Minkley, George Hodgſon, and William Charnley ; theſe | 


were hanged in ctober. 0 


Accident at On the 6th of December, an accident happened, which 8 


the play- gave occaſion to various conjectures, The prince of Wales 
Nous. being in one of the ſtage-boxes at the Theatre in Drury- 
Lane, to ſee the Tragedy of Tamerlane, Mr. Freeman, 2 
entleman of Surrey, who had for ſome years paſt been trou- 

led with fits of lunacy, came booted and ſpurred, and would 

have preſſed into the ſtage-box, near the place where the 


pun was. Being in a mean riding habit, he was ſtopped Þ 


y the box-keepers and a grenadier who was upon duty ; 
whereupon he drew out a piſtol, and ſhot the centinel in the 
thoulder, With great difficulty he was ſecured ; and, being 
ſearched, two or three loaded piſtols were found upon him; 
which, together with his man's waiting for him with two 
horſes at the end of the play-houſe allege, did not a little 
increaſe the ſuſpicion of a treaſonable deſign againſt the 
prince. The report of the piſtol, and the diſturbance that 
followed it, occaſioned a great alarm within the houſe, par- 
ticularly among the ladies; and, none rightly knowing the 
cauſe of the confuſion, the gentlemen and Officers about the 
prince, and almoſt throughout the houſe, drew their ſwords ; 
ſo that the players were a conſiderable time at a ſtand, But 
Mr. Freeman being ſent priſoner to the guard at St. James's, 
all was quiet again ; the prince having all this while pre- 
ſerved a great preſence of mind, and appeared to be under no 
apprehenſion. The ſoldier's wound did not prove mortal; 
but, Mr. Freeman's attempt of forcing the prince of Wales's 
guard coming within the ſtatute of treaſon, after he had been 
examined betore the council, he was committed to Newgate; 
the rather, becauſe he was ſaid to have either killed, or mor- 
tally wounded a man two days before, in the country. 


ome chan- A conſiderable change began now to be made in the mi- 


ges in the 
nit ry. 


niſtry. The earl of Sunderland, who had gone beyond ſea, 
under pretence of travelling for his health, had taken the 
opportunity of waiting upon the king at Hanover, and by 
his intrigues with the German miniſters there, particularly 
the barons Bothmar and Bernodorff, and monſicur de Ro- 

bethon, 
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bethon, infuſed a jealouſy into him of the Lord Townſhend Geo. I. 


and Mr. Walpole; ſo that, on the 11th of December, an 1716. 
ft I expreſs arrived in England from Hanover, and the next — 
e. it was publickly known, that lord Townſhend was removed 

d from his place of ſecretary of ſtate. This was however ſof- 

le tened with an account, that his lordſhip was to be advanced 


n to the poſt of lord-lieutenant of Ireland; the duke of Graf- 
ſe ton, firſt lord-juſtice of that kingdom, being appointed colo- 

nel of the royal regiment of horſe-guards, lately commanded 
h by the duke of Argyle; and the earl of Galway, the other 


CS lord- juſtice of Ireland, being to enjoy an honourable penſion 
[= during life. T'wo days after, the duke of Roxburgh was 
2 made tecretary of ſtate, and keeper of the king's ſignet in 
1 Scotland. The lord Poleworth was appointed lord clerk 
d regiſter, in the room of the duke of Montroſe, who was 


ie made keeper of the great ſeal of Scotland. The duke of 


d Kingſton was appointed keeper of the privy- ſeal, and the earl 
of Sunderland (ole treaſurer of Ireland for life. 

e | In this diſpoſition things remained till the king's return 
g and the lord Townſhend's removal affected no more for the 
; preſent than himſelf; though the diviſions in the miniſtry 
0 ſeemed irreconcileable (d). Fe 

e u- 


d) The following particulars 
happened during the king's ab- 
ſence. 
Matthew Decker were created 
baronets. The penſion of 25001. 
a year was taken from the carl 
of Nottingham. 

Edward Southwell, James 
Vernon, and Andrew Carlton, 
were appointed commiſſioners 
of the privy-ſeal, in the ab- 
ience of the earl of Sunder- 
land, 

Mr. Bruce, a Scotch priſoner, 


changing clothes with his fiſler, 


made his eſcape out of New- 
gate, 
In Auguſt there blew ſo ſtron 

a weſterly wind (which — 
back the tide, and drove for- 
ward the ebbing water) that the 
Thames lay perfectly dry ahove 
and below brid Ze, except A nar- 


Thomas D*'Aeth and 


row Channel, about four feet 


deep, and twelve feet over. 


Several of the ſchool-maſters 
of the charity-ſchools in Lon- 
don were removed for diſaf- 
fection to the government; Dr. 
Welton, rector of White-Cha- 
pel, was deprived alſo for diſaf- 
fection to the government, and 
was A Dr. Shippen, 
of Brazen-noſe-College in Ox- 
_—_ Ideſt daughter of 

Mar , eldeſt daughter 
the lord Coningſby, r 
baroneſs and viſcounteſs of Co- 
ningſby, of Hampton- Court, in 
Herefordſhire, with limitation 
gy x" opt 8 | 

anu e * E 
league . — Great Britzzn, 
France, and Holland, was ſign- 
ed at the Hague. 

Three days after the king's 
return 
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42 THE HISTORY | 
Geo. J. During theſe tranſactions at home, the king was not idl 
7916. abroad, One of the principal ends of the king's journey to 
Hanover, was to provide againſt any future attempts of the 
Jacobite party, by endeavouring to make alliances with all | 
thoſe powers from whence the pretender might expect any 
ſupport. But this was an impoſſible undertaking, in the 
then ſituation of the affairs of Europe. The king of Spain 
pretending to have numberleſs complaints againſt the empe- 
Complaints ror. The evacuation of Catalonia had given great offence, 
of Spain as to the manner of doing it. A tribunal had been erected 
againſt the at Vienna for the affairs of Spain, and the eſtates bf the Fle- | 
<Mperer- miſh, who had ſerved king Philip, were confiſcated. But 
theſe were ſlight grievances in compariſon of what was now | 
in agitation, Sicily had been granted to the duke of Savoy, 
the Utrecht treaty, on condition of returning to Spain, in 
caſe of failure of heirs. The emperor had looked upon this 
grant with the utmoſt concern. He had almoſt perſuaded # 
the duke of Savoy to accept Sardinia in exchange, without 
the participation of the court of Madrid, and without any | 
regard to the clauſe of reverſion. To all theſe occaſions of 8 
rupture were added the pretenſions of the two courts to the 
ſucceſſion of the Tuſcan dominions. . 
Srate of As to France, with reſpect to Spain, the two nations were 
France and united, but their governors were not ſo. King Philip and 
rain. the duke of Orleans were ready to contend for the crown 
of Lewis XV. in caſe death ſhould remove him out of the 
world. Philip had renounced that crown, and upon that 
alone was founded the duke of Orleans's title. But, beſides 
that, the renunciation was generally conſidered in France as 
of no force ; the emperor's conſtant refuſal to ceaſe ſtyling 
himſelf king of Spain, ſeemed entirely to annul it, as it was 
not reaſonable that one contracting party ſhould be obliged to 
ſtand to mutual engagements, to which the other refules to 
ſubmit. King George therefore could not be attached to 
France, without offending Spain, nor could he be united to 
Spain, without giving offence to both the others. 


return, January the 22d, came made before the mayor of Li- 
on the us trial of Francia verpool, that they had maſtered 
the Jew, for correſponding with the ſhip's crew, and carried the 
the king's enemies. He was ſhip to France. One hundred 
uitted. | of the ſame priſoners, who had 
Thirty of the Preſton rebels been confined in the Savoy, 
having been put on boaxd a ſhip were ſhipped off for the Weſt- | 
to be tranſported, affidavits were Indies, 
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_OF ENGLAND. 
The caſe was much the ſame with the northern powers, Geo. I, 


and its was ſtill more difficult far king George to manage 
them, ſo as to draw none of them upon himſelf. Denmark 


and Sweden were at war : The czar had entered into a con- Negotiation 


federacy, which had taken from the Swede his German do- — Fey 


minions: The princes of the empire beheld with regret the princ:s. 


Ruſſians in their country. It was the buſineſs of thoſe who 
called them in, and made uſe of them, to ſend them away. 
The acquiſition of the duchies of Bremen and Verden, which 
king George had gained as elector of Hanover, had enraged 
king Charles of Sweden. He durſt not, as king of Great- 
Britain, declare war againſt him (though he had done it as 
eletor of Hanover) nor could he be reconciled with him, 
unleſs he reſtored the two duchies, The only way therefore 
was to compel that warlike prince to make peace. In this 
ſituation, it was neceſſary ſor king George to make alliances, 
and unite with thoſe who could moſt annoy him, in caſe they 
became his enemies. Being ſure of the good diſpoſition of 
the regent of France, he truſted to his miniſters the negotia- 
tion with that prince, and undertook himſelf the affairs of 
the north, where, it is plain, he knew ſome enterprize was 
contriving in favour of the pretender. 


The negotiation with France ſucceeded to his wiſh. The withFrance 
duke of Orleans, who had ſtill more need of a ſupport to nd the 
mount the throne, in caſe of a vacancy, than the king had 8dates, 


to maintain himſelf on that of Great-Britain, granted all 
that was deſired. The States-General, who only aimed at 
vr and ſecurity, readily came into a treaty, which em- 

roiled them with no power they were concerned to manage, 


| and which laid upon them ſcarce any freſh obligation. Ge- 


neral Cadogan, the abbot du Bois, and penſionary Heinſius, 
negotiated this affair with ſo much ſecrecy, that the treaty 
was finiſhed almoſt before it was known to be in hand, 


By this treaty, the pretender, that his near abode might The treaty 
not encourage commotions in Great-Britain, was to depart withFrance, 


immediately from Avignon, and go beyond the Alps; nor 
was he to be ſuffered at any time to come or return thither, 
or to paſs through the French Territories, under pretence of 
going to Lorrain, or even to ſet his foot in any place within 
the dominions of France, much leſs to ſtay there on any pre- 
tence whatſoever, This was accompanied with the renew- 
ing of the promiſes made at Utrecht, of abſolutely refuſing 
protection to the cheyalier de St. George, and of aſſiſting 
him in any manner directly or indirectly. No refuge was to 
be given to the ſubjects of either party, who ſho * 
c 
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Geo. I. clared rebels. All that had been formerly agreed, concern. 
1716. ing Dunkirk, was to be fully executed, and nothing was toi 
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be omitted that the king of Great Britain ſhould think ne- 
ceſſary for the intire demolition of the harbour, and for the 
removing all ſuſpicion that a new harbour was intended to be 
made on the canal of Mardyke. This treaty referred to: 
memorial ſigned at London, in September, by monſieur Iber. 
ville, refident of France, and the lord Townſhend and Mt. 
Methuen, ſecretaries of ſtate, containing the particular | 
required by king George to make him eaſy and cure hi 
ſuſpicions, 
After theſe preliminaries (which might be conſidered a; Wt 
the purchace given by France for this alliance) it was added, ¶ to 
that, the truc deſign of this treaty being to ſtrengthen the Wof 
friendſhip eſtabliſhed by the late treaties at Utrecht, the ar- Wc 
ticles of thoſe treaties, as far as they concerned the contrat- tre 
ing parties, were confirmed and ratified, particularly, that 
the ſucceſſion to the crown of Great Britain in the Pro- WF hi, 
teſtant linc, and to the crown of France in the family of WW of 
Orleans, exclufive of the houſe of Anjou, ſhould remain in | 
full force. A mutual guarantee was alfo given for the per- an 
formance of theſe, and all the other articles, and for the de- ſta 
fence of the dominions poſſeſſed by the three powers at the ¶ pe 
time of ſigning the treaty. Then was ſettled the ſuccours Wl th 
each ſhould give the party attacked, after fair means had ki, 
been uſcd to induce the aggreſſor to deſiſt from his enterpriſe. Wl dit 
France and England were to furniſh each eight thouſand 
foot, and two thouſand horſe ; and the States half that num- W in 
ber. It was free to demand ſhips or money inſtead of troops; ¶ ſu 
and, to prevent all occaſion of diſpute, it was agreed, that ¶ nc 
a thouſand foot ſhould be valued at ten thouſand Dutch florins ¶ ca 
a month, and a thouſand horſe at 30,000, The ſuccours at dit 
ſea were to be valued in the fame proportion. m 
The chief end of this treaty being to ſupport the ſucceſſions WM ot 
to the two crowns, that article was very largely explained. m 
It was agreed, that, if the kingdoms, countries, or pro- MW ſe: 
vinces of any of the allies were diſturbed with inteſtine di- le 
viſions, of by rebellions, on account of theſe ſucceſſions, WW ar 
or any other pretence, the ally ſo diſturbed ſhould have a f 
right to demand aid, as in caſe of being attacked by a fo- ni 
reign power; that this aid ſhould be ſent within two months Hof 
after demand, and the neceſſary expences advanced by thoſe MF v 
of whom it was demanded, and no repayment to be required IF tu 
till a year after the troubles ſhould ceaſe. In caſe this aid , di 


ſhould not be ſufficient, it was added, the whole forces 2 fr 
the 


- 
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he other parties ſhould be employed, and if occaſion re- Geo, I. 
zuired, war ſhould be declared againſt the aggreſſors. I716. 
As ſoon as this treary was made public, it raiſed great 


In- 
to 
Ne- 


the murmurings, eſpecially in France, where it was openly Murmur- 
be laid, the regent ſacrificed to his ambitious views the honour —4 — 
0 2 Wand advantage of the nation: The condeſcenſion hitherto 

er- Wſhewn for England on account of the chevalier de St. George, 

lr. nad been too great, but the preſent proceedings were ſhame- 

an ul and mean: The demolition of Mardyke would be an 

his 


eternal monument of the ſubjection of France to England: 
Lewis XIV. would never have conſented to it, and the un- 
u ſettled ſtate of Great-Britain did not put her in a condition 
to impoſe laws: A prince, who had no other intereſt but that 
the of his people, would have taken the opportunity to finiſh a 
at- work ſo important and neceſſary: The expreſſions in the 
t- treaty, of doing © whatever the king of Great-Britain ſhall 
nat judge neceſſary to remove his ſuſpicions,” were of a very 
ro- BY high ſtrain, and derogatory to the ſovereignty of the crown 
of of France. 
in BF The king of Spain was highly offended at this alliance, 
er- and complained of it bitterly, affirming, it belonged to the 
de- ſtates of the realm, not to foreigners, eſpecially the Engliſh, 
the WF perpetual enemies of France, to decide pretenſions to the 
urs BY throne, in caſe God ſhould, in his anger, call the young 
12d king to himſelf: And from that time he took meaſures to 
iſe. ¶ diſconcert this alliance. 
ind This ſtrict alliance with France was found fault with even 
m- in England, where it was pretended, that the ſucceſſion was 
'S ; ſufficiently ſecured by the treaty of Utrecht, and there was 
hat no occaſion for ſo many foreign troops, which might be 
ins called in on pretence of an invaſion, and perhaps be uſed for 
at different purpoſes. The king and regent diſregarded theſe 
murmurs, being fatisfied that their mutual intereſt would 
ons oblige them to an inviolable performance of their engage- 
ed. ments. The character of theſe two princes had a great re- 
r0- WF ſemblance in many particulars. "They had both great ta- 
di- lents for government, and may be ſaid to have equally had 
1s, an occaſion for them in their reſpective circumſtances, which 
2 WF were much the ſame. Alike diſſatisfied with the late admi- 
fo- WF niſtration of affairs, they obſerved the ſame conduct. None 
ths of the friends and creatures of Lewis XIV. were in favour 
oſe WF with the duke of Orleans; as none of the friends and crea- 
red IF tures of queen Anne were in favour with king George. The 
aid WF difference, in their manner of treating them, entirely flowed 
ot IF from the different uſages of the nations they governed. 
the King 
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Geo. I. King George delivered himſelf up to the Whigs, who had 
1716, been perſecuted in the Jate 3 The duke of Orleans 


Negotia- 


ſeemed to give himſelf up to the Janſeniſts, whom Lewis XIV. 
had conſtantly ill uſed : They changed miniſters almoſt as 
often one as the other : "Their competitors inſpired them 
with the ſame views, ' and almoſt the ſame precautions : 
They were alike even in their death, for both died ſuddenly, 
The duke of Orleans is ſaid to have had a more prompt and 
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ready genius: The multitude and difficulty of his affairs 
never hindered him from purſuing his pleaſures; whereas 


king George was always attentive, always ſerious, and 


ſeemed an enemy to all amuſements: and therefore he was, 


beyond compariſon, more regular in his manners and con- 
duct; beſides, he was more conſtantly attached to the party 


he had eſpouſed, and was never ſeen to waver between the 


Whigs and Tories, as did the duke of Orleans between the 
Janſeniſts and Moliniſts. 
General Cadogan had much better ſucceſs in his negotia- 


3 K tions with France, than the king had in his with the nor- 


thern powers. Notwithſtanding all his endeavours, he could 


fruitleſs. 


engage them neither to be reconciled, nor even to ſuſpend 
their reſentments. He ſeemed, however, to have ſucceeded 
in ſpite of the * Denmark's deſire to preſerve his ad- 
vantages, and the 


ing of Sweden's eagerneſs to revenge and 


repair his loſſes. His Swediſh majeſty had preſented to the 


emperor and the diet pacific memorials, and even ſent plenipo- 


tentiaries to aſſiſt at the congreſs of Brunſwick ; but all theſe * | 


hopes quickly vaniſhed. King George had, however, made 


that prince all the advances imaginable : Had ftrongly preſ- | 


ſed the emperor, the kings of Denmark and Pruſſia, and 
even the czar himſelf, that the Ruſſians might march out of 
the empire: Nay, it is ſaid, he had proceeded fo far towards 
a ſeparate peace with the king of Sweden, as to offer to join 
with him againſt the Muſcovite, on condition only that he 
would renounce all pretenſions to the dutchies of Bremen 
and Verden. King Charles XII. was intractable; incenſcd 


at the war made againſt him, when he could not defend him- 
ſelf; and ſtill more at the peace, which they would compel | 


him to make, on conditions, as he thought, both diſhonou- 


rable and hard, he breathed nothing but revenge, and was | 


as much offended with the king of Great-Britain, as with 
the czar and the king of Denmark. 

As king George could not obtain the eeflion he deſired, he 
took the beſt meaſures to ſecure his new acquiſitions, and 
compel the king of Sweden to remain quiet, It was given 


Out 
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i out, that the confederacy he had entered into, was formed Geo. I. 
purely for the ſake of peace. It was agreed by the con- 1716. 
W federates, that each ſhould furniſh a certain number of forceĩ r“ 


and ſhips, not to make new conqueſts upon Sweden, but to 
oblige his Swediſh majeſty to fit eaſy under his loſſes, and not 
endeavour to recover them. This rupture with Sweden was 
not only detrimental to the trade of Great-Britain, but had 


1 like to have proved fatal to the king; for, whilſt he was la- 
bouring for a peace in the north, in order to ſecure his Ger- 


man poſſeſſions, a ſcheme was contriving to deprive him of 


Inis Britiſh dominions. 


The diſaffected in England, ſtill purſuing their deſigns in 


$ favour of the pretender, turned their eyes on the king of 


Sweden to accompliſh it. They knew how exaſperated he 
was againſt king George, and how glad he would be of a re- 


venge: Count Gyllenburgh was the Swediſh reſident at Lon- 
don. The count was applied to, or perhaps made the firſt 
overtures. The affair was carried on not only at London, 

but by baron Gortz, the Swediſh ambaſſador at the Hague, 


and by baron Sparre at Paris, with the Engliſh Jacobites 
there, and other friends of the pretender. — Gortz, 
who was the projector of this plot, went to France, in order 
to bring things to the point he deſired, and becauſe the ſe- 
cret could be kept better at Paris than at the Hague. The 


© czar was alſo treated with, who was known to be offended 


with king George. p 
Theſe Negotiations could not be fo privately managed, 


but that they were ſuſpected by the court of England. In 
April, when the ſeptennial bill was in hand, intimations had 


been given that a ſecond invaſion was to be feared, and this 
apprehenſion was made one of the motives for continuing a 
houſe of commons, in which the king had ſo much reaſon to 
conhde. Theſe ſuſpicions were indeed not very clear, but, 
in the ſituation of Europe at that time, it was not difficult to 
gueſs from what quarter the danger was to come. The — 
diſpoſition of the duke of Orleans had removed all uneaſineſs 
with reſpect to France. The king of Spain, wholly intent 
on his projects againſt the emperor, could not be ſuſpected of 
quarrelling with England. The north therefore was the only 
place from whence the ſtorm could be thought to proceed: 
This conjecture, the only reaſonable one that could be form- 
ed, determined king George to repair to Hanover, where he 
could beſt diſcover the intentions of his enemies. He ſuc- 
cceded in his deſign; at leaſt the public was, in a few days 

after 
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Geo. I. after his arrival at London, informed of the plot, by the 
1716, ſeizing of count Gyllenburg. 


The king, having finiſhed all his affairs abroad, ſet out 


1716-17. from Hanover the 19th of January, N. 8. and in ten 
The king's days landed at Margate, from whence he proceeded to Lon- 


return to 
England, don. 
The Swe- 


It was expected, the parliament would have immediately 


diſh reſident met, but their meeting was put off for ſome time, on account 


ſazed, 


with him, how to act on ſuch an occaſion. 


of a ſurpriſing event. On the 29th of January, Mr. ſecre- 
tary Stanhope communicating to the an en the in- 
formations the king had received of a conſpiracy, which had 
for ſome time been carried on to excite a new rebellion, and 
to favour a foreign invaſion. The fame night, major Smith, 
an Iriſh officer, who was no longer in the ſervice, and who, 
that very evening, had been playing at baſſet at the apart- 
ments in St. James's, was ſeized at his lodgings ; and, about 
twelve o'clock, lieutenant colonel Blakeney, with a detach- 
ment of the foot-guards, ſecured the houſe of count Gyllen- 
burg, the Swediſh reſident. Not long after, major-general 
Wade, attended by the colonel, went and knocked at the 
door of the Swediſh miniſter, and being admitted, found 
him making up ſome diſpatches. Having, in a few words, 
made him a compliment, and acquainted him with his com- 
miſſion to put a guard upon his perſon, and to ſecure his pa- 
pers, he laid hold on ſuch as were on the table, and demand- 
ed thoſe that were in his ſcrutore. Count Gyllenburg's 
ſurpriſe raiſed in him an extraordinary emotion, which made 
him expoſtulate with ſome warmth about the law of nations 
being violated in his perſon ; but, having ſomewhat recover- 
ed his temper, he deſired leave to ſend for the marquis de 
Monteleone, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, that he might conſult 
But neral 
Wade, having poſitive orders not to let him ſpeak with any 
perſon, could not grant his requeſt. On the othet hand, 
the count's lady having refuſed the keys of the ſcrutore, 
upon pretence, that there was nothing in it but linen and 
plate, the general cauſed it to be broke open; and, havin 
found in it a great many papers, he ſealed them all up, . 
left a ſtrong guard upon the reſident. The ſame morning 
Charles Cæſar, formerly treaſurer of the navy, and membet 
of parliament for the borough of Hertford; and Sir Jacob 
Bancks, formerly member of parliament for Minehead, were 
apprehended, upon ſuſpicion of being in confederacy with 
count Gyllenburg. 
There 
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There were ſeveral conjectures as to the means of this im- Geo. L 
portant diſcovery. Some afñrmed, the king had long before 1716-17. 


ut notice of the deſign from France; others, that the diſcovery 
en vas owing to an intercepted letter from count GVll.;:hurg to 
n- W the lord Duffus, priſoner in the Tower: And others aſſerted, 

the lord Duffus accidentally revealed the conſpiracy to an 
ly Engliſh lord, his fellow priſoner, who diſcovered it to the 
nt vernment, and thereby merited his pardon. Be this as it 
e- will, it is certain, that the king and his miniſters had long 
1. before entertained ſuſpicions of the count's clandeſtine prac- 
ig WE tices ; which were not a little increaſed upon the publication 


of a libel about September 1716, intitled, An 4 Mer- 
h. W< chant's Remarks upon a ſcandalous Jacobite Paper pub- 
A © liſhed in the Poſt-Boy, under the name of, A Memorial 


* © preſented to the Chancery of Sweden, by the Reſident of 
it Great Britain.” Of which libel count Gyllenburg was ſuſ- 
* pected to be the author, as afterwards appeared by his let- 
ters. 

p The ſecuring the perſon and papers of a public miniſter 
e deing an affair of an extraordinary nature, and forme foreign 
4 KW miniſters having expreſſed their reſentments of it at court, 
„ ! they were given to underſtand, that in a day or two they 
1 ſhould be acquainted with the reaſons for proceeding againſt 
che Swediſh miniſter in ſuch a manner. Accordingly, the 
F ſecretaries of ſtate, Mr. Stanhope and Mr. Methuen, wrote a 
s circular letter to the foreign miniſters of their reſpective diſ- 
» tricts, who were pretty well reconciled to the proceedings of 
p the court; only the marquis de Monteleone, the Spaniſh 
0 umbaſſador, ſaid, in his anſwer to Mr. Stanhope: That 
b he was ſorry no other way could be found out, for preſerving 
1 the peace of his majeſty's dominions, without arreſting the 


1 perſon of a public miniſter, and ſeizing all his papers, which 
: are the ſacred repoſitories of the ſecrets of his maſter; and, 
in whatever manner theſe two facts may ſeem to be under- 
ſtood, they ſeem very ſenſibly to wound the law of nations.” 

Not many days after the ſeizing of count Gyllenburg, ba- Baron Gerte 
ron Gortz, miniſter and favourite of the king of Sweden, ſecured. 
was likewiſe ſecured in Guelderland, in the following man- 
ner: Mr. Leathes, the Britiſh reſident at the Hague, re- 
ceived the king's orders to deſire the regents of that ſtate to 
conſent to the ſeizing of baron Gortz, with his two ſecreta- 
nes, M. Stambke and M. Guſtavus Gyltenburg, the baron 
having for ſome time been concerned in carrying on a corre- 
— and concerting meaſures with the Britiſh rebels in 

rance, and with ſeveral perſons in England, by means of 

Vor. XIX. D count 
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Geo. I. count Gyllenburg, for raiſing a rebellion in England, te 
1716-17. be ſupported by a foreign force. Mr. Leathes went im- 


mediately to Amſterdam, and diſpoſed the magiſtrates of 
that place to conſent to the ſecuring of baron Gortz, in caſe 
he ſhould come thither from France; and returned back to 
the Hague. The ſame night baron Gortz arrived there, hay. 
ing heard at Calais of count Gyllenburg's being put under 
arreſt, which prevented his going over to England, as he in- 
tended. He had, on the 18th of February, a conference 
with the imperial miniſter, wherein he extolled the inclina- 
tion of the king of Sweden to peace, and inſiſted on a reſolu- 
tion about his laſt propoſitions ; but, the next day, he ſet 


out, a little before noon, in a poſt-chaiſe, accompanied by 


general Poniatoweſki, having, as it is believed, had ſome 
notice, that orders were given to ſecure him, which indeed 
he narrowly eſcaped. For, upon Mr. Leathes's application, 
the council of the States of Holland met, and paſſed a reſolu- 
tion for ſeizing the baron and his ſecretaries ; but, before it 
could be executed, the baron and M. Stambke were gone 
that morning for Amſterdam ; ſo that only Mr. Gyllenburg 
was then taken. A party of horſe was immediately ſent after 
the other two, and Mr. Leathes followed them to Amfter- 
dam, and, learning where baron Gortz was lodged, he 
went, accompanied with the proper officers, to the houſe of 
M. Teitſen, a Swediſh merchant, and ſearched it; but the 
baron had left it ſome hours before. However, a box was 
found, in which were twelve large packets of letters ; and, 
informations being given which way the baron had taken, 
ſome perſons were diſpatched after him, who ſeized him and 
M. Stambke at Arnheim, by leave of the magiſtrates of that 
lace, as they were taking coach to go on from thence. 
r, Leathes, being returned to the Hague, waited on the 
deputics of the province of Guelderland, who thought fit to 
write a letter to the magiſtrates of Arnheim, ordering them 
to cauſe the baron and M. Stambke to be kepr in ſafe cuſtody. 
On this occaſion, all thoſe of the regency, who were applied 
to, entered readily into the reaſonableneis of the king's de- 
mands, and gave all the aſſiſtance and diſpatch, that was 
conſiſtent with the known forms of proceeding in that coun- 
try. It is obſervable, that, when baron Gortz was ſeized, 
he owned himſelf to have been the projector of the intended 
invaſion of Great Britain by the king of Sweden, and that he 
had actually provided ten thouſand arms, and other neceſſa— 
ries for this ſervice, valuing himſelf very much upon what 
he had done in this affair, as thinking it extremely for the 
interch 
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intereſt of his maſter, and a noble and glorious enter- Geo. I. 
1716-17. 


prize (a). 
The parliament of Great Britain met on the 20th of Fe- 
bruary, according to their laſt prorogation ; and the king 


was by him read to both houſes. 


&« My lords and gentlemen, 


« FT Was in hopes, that the ſucceſs which it pleaſed God 
6 to give us, in defeating the late rebellion, might have 


“ ſecured to the nation peace, plenty, and tranquillity. 


« My endeavours have not been wanting, during your 
tc receſs, to improve the happy proſpect which was in view, 
« by entering into ſuch negotiations, as I judged moſt con- 
& qducive to thoſe good ends: And it is with pleaſure I can 
&« acquaint you, that _ detects in the treaties of Utrecht, 
&« which very nearly affected the trade, and even the ſecurity 
&« of theſe kingdoms, have been remedicd by ſubſequent con- 
&« yentions, the happy conſequences of which have already 
« very ſenſibly appeared, by the flouriſhing condition of our 
s trade and credit. 


The tecond 


; k a ſeſſion of 
being come to the houſe of peers with the uſual {ylcmnity, the 6th 


and delivering a ſpeech into the lord chancellor's hands, it p«1.went 
ot Great 
Brica.n, 


« By the alliance lately concluded with France and the The king's 


ce States-General, we are ſoon to be ea'ed of alli future ap- 
e prehenſions from Dunkirk and Mardyke. Ihe pretender 
&« is actually removed beyond the Alps: His adherents are 


% deprived of all hopes of ſupport and countenance from 


« France; and even the aſſiſtance of that crown is ſtipulated 
« tous in cale of exigency. 

cet ſeemed reaſonable to expect, that ſuch a ſituation of 
cc affairs at home and abroad ſhould have recovered from 
« their deluſion all ſuch of our ſubjects, as had unhappily 
been ſeduced by the craft and wickedneſs of deſperate and 
„“ ill-deſigning men, and thereby have afforded me the op- 
e portunity, which I deſired, of following the natural bent 


(a) To juſtify this invaſion, it 
as urged, that king George, 
Þs cletor of Hanover, had aſ- 
ſiſted the princes in confederacy 
wainft the king of Sweden, 
proclaimed war againſt him, 
uded the king of Denmark to 
ate bremen and Verden, and 


afterwards purchaſed theſe two 
duchies of him : And this year 
had yiven inſtructions to Sir 
John Norris to join the Daniſh 
and Ruſſian flects in the Baltick ; 
which the admiral did accord- 


ingly. 
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Geo. I. “of my own inclinations to lenity, by opening this ſeſſion 
1716-17.“ with an act of grace, But ſuch is the obſtinate and inve- 
te terate rancour of a faction amongſt us, that it hath again 
«© prompted them to animate and ſtir up foreign powers to 
&« diſturb the peace of their native country: They will 
& chooſe rather to make Britain a ſcene of blood and confu- 
« fion, and to venture even the putting this kingdom under 
&« a foreign Jun than give over their darling deſign of im- 
„ poſing a Popiſh pretender. 

« I have ordered to be laid before you copies of letters, 
« which have paſſed between the Swediſh miniſters on this 
& occaſion, which contain a certain account of the projected 
« invaſion: And I promiſe myſelf from your experienced zeal 
and affection to my perſon and government, that you wil 
© come to ſuch reſolutions, as will enable me, by the bleſ- 
«< ſing of God, to defeat all the deſigns of our enemies againſt 


cc us, 


Lad 


« Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


« I did hope, the putting an end to the late rebellion 
« would have fo far ſecured the peace and tranquillity of the 
nation, that I might, conſiſtently with the ſafety of my 
„people, have made a confiderable reduction of the forces, 
4 But the preparations, which are making from abroad, to 
c invade us, oblige me to aſk ſuch ſupplies, as you ſhall find 
« abſolutely W for the defence of the kingdom. 

« You are all ſenſible of the inſupportable weight of th: 
« national debts, which the public became engaged for, 
from the neceſſity of the times, the preſſures of a long and 
, expenſive war, and the languiſhing ſtate of public credit. 
„But, the ſcene being now fo happily changed, if no ner 
« diſturbances ſhall plunge us again into ſtreights and diff. 
« culties, the general expectation ſeems to require of you, 
that you ſhould turn your thoughts towards ſome methoi 
« of extricating yourſelves, by reducing, by degrees, tit 
« debts of the nation. 
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My lords and gentlemen, 


„ T have an intire confidence in you, and have therefor 
& nothing to aſk, but, that you would take ſuch meaſures 
& as will beft ſecure your religion and liberties. While yo 


<« preſerve thoſe ineſtimable bleſſings, I ſhall fit eaſy and ta! 
«6 ( 
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OF ENGLAND. 


e proſperity of my people” (b). 
The king 3 and the commons returned 
to their houſe, Mr. ſecretary Stanhope laid before them 


of raifing a rebellion in Great Britain, to be ſupported by an 
invaſion from Sweden. By theſe letters it appeared, that a 
deſign was formed to dethrone king George, and conducted 
in ſuch a manner, as almoſt to warrant ſucceſs. Artful pa- 
pers were publiſhed to foment and increaſe diſcontent and di- 
viſion ; the apparent tranquillity enjoyed in Great Britain, 
was to be an occaſion of requiring and obtaining the reduc- 
tion of the national, and diſmiſhon of the foreign forces ; 
ſhips, bought at different places, were to aſſemble at Gotten- 
burg by the end of March, when the eaſt winds uſually blow, 
on board of which eight thouſand foot, and four thouſand 
horſe, were to embark, with artillery, ammunition, and 
arms for fifteen thouſand men. The great number of the 
diſaffected had been ſo far relied on, that the ſecret of the ne- 
gotiation had been trufted in England but to very few per- 
ſons ; nothing was tranſacted in writing; no treaty was 
made ; the mutual concern for the ſucceſs of the undertaking 


« on my throne, having no other view but the happineſs and Geo. 1. 


copies of the letters which paſſed between count Gyllenburg, ebr 9 _ 


the barons Gortz and Sparre, and others, relating to a deſign rebellion, 


(b) Beſides the treaty of com- 
merce with Spain (by which the 
three articles tacked to the 
treaty of Utrecht were revoked, 
and all other grievances in trade 
removed) and the triple alliance 
between Great Britain, France, 
and the States, the king had 
concluded another treaty with 
the emperor, May 16, 17 16, which 
he did not think fit to mention 
to the parliament. By this 
treaty there was to be perfect 
unity between them, and each 
was to reckon the advantages 
and loſſes of the other as his 
own. They were to defend one 
another in the poſſeſſion of all 
their preſent kingdoms, pro- 
vinces, and rights, and, in caſe 
either of them was attacked, 
the other was to aſſiſt with eight 


thouſand foot, and four thou- 
ſand horſe, or with ſhips in pro- 
portion. No prince was to be 
admitted without common con- 
ſent ; but the States were to be 
admitted, and even invited with- 
out delay, to accede to it, By 
a ſeparate article this treaty was 
not to extend to the emperor's 
wars with the Turks. 

The deſign of this alliance 
was to rouze the jealouſy of 
France, and incline the regent 
to haſten a treaty with England. 
Accordingly, when he heard of 
this treaty, he reſolved to enter 
into an alliance with Great Bri- 
tain and Holland, and the treaty 
(as hath been ſaid) was conclu- 
ded at Hanover the beginning 
of the next year. 


D 3 was, 


Geo. I. was, as it were, the warrant for the promiſes that were 
1716 17. given. 


THE MALSTY NS 


i ris method of treating prolonged the negotiation, but 
wiz! was a ſecurity againſt the ill conſequences of a diſco- 
ver. Both ſides were equaily defirous of being concealed, 
Ihe king of Swcden abſolutely refuſed to appear in the af- 
f. „che time of execution; and the pretender's friends, 
with whom count Gyllenburg treated at London, would not 
en for any thing till they had his maſter's word. They 
did n care to labour in vain; but, as ſoon as they ſhould 
have the aſſurance of his aſſiſtance, money ſhould not be 
wanting, nor means to ſupport the affair. Upon this, baron 
Go: tz ſpoke out more plainly. He ſent word, he had done 
nothing but upon the knowledge of his maſter's intentions, 
and had lately been impowered in form to proſecute the en- 
terprize. He ſent a copy of his full powers, which were un- 
limited, and it was viſible they were fo extenſive, only be- 
cauſe there might be no occaſion to mention the affair, which 
was to be concealed from the minifters at Stockholm. 

This aſſurance removed all uneaſineſs and irreſolution; 
money was given; views were explained; means of ſubſiſt- 
ing the foreign troops were particulariſed ; a perion was pro- 
cured, who was perfectly acquainted with the coafts where 
it was reſolved they ſhould land; ſhips of war were provided, 
from ſixty to ſeventy guns ; merchant-men, that were to 
carry corn to Gottenburg, were to ſerve for tranſports. The 
ſcheme was well Jaid, and the execution ſeemed infallible; 
eſpecially, if the army had been reduced, and the Dutch 
forces {cnt home. Twelve thouſand choſen Swedes, in a 
condition to receive thoſe that were ready to join them, 
would have quickly formed a powerful army : Encouraged 
by ſuch an army, the people would have riſen on all ſides: 
The Highlanders would have all been in arms: The torrent 
would have increaſed without ceaſing, and a battle would 
have decided the affair. Thus much is certain, the project 
was infinitely better concerted than the laſt year's: The con- 
tinual motions of the Swediſh forces would have ſerved ta 
cover the true deſign, till it would have been too late to op- 

ole it; a few days ſufficed to convey them into Scotland or 
England. But a timely diſcovery confounded all theſe mea- 


ſures, and eftabliſhed king George on the throne (c). 
| The 


(c) The reader may fee all the following abſtracts of the 
The 


theſe particulars, at large, in letters, 


OF ENGLAND: 55 


The letters, being read in both houſes, raiſed the utmoſt Geo, J. 
indignation in all the well- affected to the government, and 1716-17. 
addrefſes were preſented, full of the moſt lively expreſſions 
of loyalty and zeal, and of reſentment againſt the proceedings 
of the late miniſtry, The lords, in their addreſs, ſaid, We 

are 


ey The firſt letter is from baron honour to acquaint you, that 
Id Sparre, to count Gyllenburg, every body here is of opinion, 


x dated at Paris, September 25, that either France 1s extremely 
» 1716; in which the baron ac- weak, or elfe, that the regent 
n uaints the count, That, three aims at the throne, and is deſi- 
ie | ma before, he was informed, rous to purchaie it of king 
S that he | count Gyllenburg ] George, at any rate; for, other- 
1- had entered upon buſineſs with wiſe, it is 3 impoſſible, 
1- ſome lords of the chief of the that France could condeſcend 
e pretender's party: That, they to make ſo ignominious a ſacri- 
h took it for granted, he was au- fice, as ſhe dots, of a work 

thoriſed to do ſo, by the king [Mardyke] which coſt her ſo 

of Sweden; and, in a E much, and for which the late 
$ that he was inclined to believe, king wou!d have undergone a 
4 that his Swediſh majeſty would ten years war. People go fo 
” eſpouſe the intereſts of that far here, as to lay wagers, that 
0 prince. In the firſt place, adds the young king of France will 


the baron, I will tell you, that be diſpatched, before a certain 
I ſhall be charmed with it; and time, to make room for his un- 
then, that it is not from a mo- cle. But, jt the report, which 
tive of curioſity, that I aſk, is current at preſent, proves 
whether what 1 have heard be true, that the young king is 
true; but, that I may co-ope- fallen ill of the ſinall pox, it is 
rate with you, though indirect- very poſſible, that providence 
ly, till I have powers like yours, may confound his vaſt projects, 
with which, you know, we are which, among other 0g, 
obliged to proceed very cau- tend to ſet up the court of Ha- 
tiouſly. Do me the friendſhip nover to ſerve France, in our 
to let me know, what there is ſtead, as a balance againſt the 
in this matter, as ſoon as poſſi- power of the emperor: And it 
ble. I flatter myſelf you will was with this view, that France 
find your account in it.” already offered, laſt ſpring, to 

The next is a letter from conſent to guaranty to the Ha- 
count Gyllenburg to baron noverians the poſſeſſion of the 
Gortz, dated London, Sept. 29, duchy of Bremen. If the em- 
O. S. Octob. 9, N. S. 1716; peror conſiders well the time, at 
which, being very material, de- which France takes theſe ſteps, 
ſerves to be inſerted at length. and England is.ſo forward to 
* In anſwer to your excellency's anſwer them, he will find, that 
letter (ſays the count) of the his laſt advantage over the 
22d paſt, I now do myſelf the Turks has begot a jealouſy in 
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Geo, I. are ſenſible, that the groſs defects and pernicious conſe. 
1716-17. quences of the late treaty of Utrecht could not have been re- 


medied, but by your majeſty's unwearied application for the 


thoſe two powers, and has made 
them bethink themſelves, in 
ood time, of ſecuring one ano- 
er, mutually, againſt his 
power I know not with what 
deſign it is done; but the mi- 
niſtry, at preſent, give out, that 
the peace of the north is actually 
in agitation, and that it will be 
concluded to the ſatis faction of 
the king of Sweden. My friends 
would perſuade me, that this is 
done, in order to quiet a little 
the minds of thoſe, whoſe eyes 
my paper (Remarks of an Eng- 
liſn Merchant, c.) has open- 
ed. Be that as it will, I can 
aſſure your excellency, that ne- 
ver any paper met with a more 
general approbation; and, if I 
might venture to give my opi- 
nion, I ſhould think it would 
not be 9 to cauſe it to be 
printed in rench, in Dutch, 
and even in Engliſh, at the 
Hague. Your excellency may 
be aſſured, that, if theſe gentle- 
men here make any anſwer to 
it, I ſhall be ready to baffle them 
intirely, and that there is no- 
thing in the world I ſhould fo 
much wiſh for. 
Whether they do this, or not, 
T intend to have ſeveral pieces 
ready againſt the meeting of the 
rliament, and to publiſh them 
E a little at a time, the impa- 
tience of the people here not 
ſuffering them to read long de- 
ductions: And, if I had where- 
withal to defray the expence, I 
wou!d cauſe ſome of them to be 
rinted immediately, and the 
papers to be conveyed into ſuch 


places, that it ſhould not be in 
the power of this court to hinder 
the impreſſion. The intima. 


tions, which have been made 


me, terminate in bringing in 
the pretender; but, as I cannot 
enter upon that affair, without 
an expreſs order from the king, 
my maſter, I have avoided com- 
ing to particulars, 

Jen thouſand men, tran. 
ported hither from Sweden, 
would do the buſineſs; and, I 
believe, we ſhall not be at a 
loſs for money. 

I ſend you, incloſed, the 
tranſlation of the paper, which 
has been publiſhed here.” 

Baron Gortz, in his anſwer, 
dated at the Hague, Octob. ,, 
1716, is of opinion, That, 
hitherto, they need not be much 
diſturbed about the treaty be- 
tween France and Great Britain; 
and adds, That the count's 
printed piece deſerves the ap- 
1 it meets with: That 

e has ſent it to the king, and 
will take care to get — * 
of it into other languages prin- 
ted. He deſires to know the 
expence of printing the other 
pieces of the count's compoſing: 
Cautions him, not to make any 
mention, in his letters to the 
king, nor to his correſpondents 
in Sweden, of what has been 
inſinuated to him about the pre- 
tender: But that, in the mean 
time, he will run no riſque, in 
acquainting him with all the 
particulars on that head; and 
that, _ _ » ne- 
ceſſary to make him clearly un- 

= derſtand, 


OF ENGLAND. 
of your ſubjects, and by that juſt regards 


foreign potentates to your known 


derſtand, how ten thouſand men 
might do the buſineſs ; that 1s 
to ſay, what ſcheme has been 
contrived, and what motive 
they propoſe to offer, to induce 
the king of Sweden to enter into 
this affair.” 

Count Gyllenburg, in his an- 
ſwer, dated at London, Oc- 
tober 12-23, 1716, tells baron 
Gortz, I ſay nothing to the 
alliance lately made by France. 
Laſt ſpring, France offered the 
Hanoverians their guaranty of 
the poſſeſſion of Bremen, and I 
doubt not but they have now 
done it. How do we know, 
but this may produce good diſ. 

fitions at Vienna towards us ? 
bc was in jeſt only that count 
Volkra told M. Petkum, that 
his maſter would enter into that 
alliance. 

am very glad, that my 
pamphlet meets with your ex- 
cellency's approbation. I aſ- 
ſure you, that to print the pieces, 
that will be neceſſary, will coſt 
me, at leaſt, ſixty pounds. 
Printers maſt be bribed to it, 
for, they run great riſques, in 
printing any thing that diſ- 
pleaſes the government : But I 
will keep an exact account of 
every penny. 

I would begin with our treaty, 
and make ſhort remarks upon 
it“. Afterwards, I will print 
extracts from the cuſtom-houſe, 
to ſhew the little neceſſity there 
is of the trade to Peterſburg and 
Riga, eſpecially this year, Then 
I will come to the Hanover de- 
claration of war, and will exa- 


mine it, if it be neceſſary, Af. 


ter that, I will proceed to every 
one of our enemies, and I doubt 
not, but to undeceive the na- 
tion. 

To this letter count Gyllen- 
— 1e this remarkable 
poſtſcript : 


« Your excell will have 
ſeen, by my laſt to M. de Mul- 
lern, what I have written upon 
the ſubje&t in queſtion. You 
will be pleaſed to ſend, or keep 
back, that letter, juſt as you 
ſhall judge convenient. How- 
ever, I De you would be plea- 
2 orm me which you 

There is no medium; either 
Bremen, or the Hanoverians, 
maſt be ſacrificed, The latter 
is not ſo difficult, conſidering 
the general diſcontent. Ten 
thou men would be ſuffi- 
cient. The malecontents re- 
quire but a body of regular 
troops, to which they may join 
themſelves, That body, bein 
tranſported in the month 
March, when the eaſterly winds 
reign, and when it will not in 
the leaſt be dreamt on, will 
cauſe a general revolt. We 
muſt alſo have arms for between 
fifteen and twenty thouſand 
men, and as many accoutre- 
ments as can be got; for, as to 
horſes, we ſhall have them here. 
Your excellency ma 


my poor we have no / 
4 to take, unleſs we 
are willing to give up every 


thing. My friends are not in 
town, but I * eak with 


which is paid Geo. I. 
and 1 1716-17. 
| 


eaſily This 
judge of what . thi — 5 
will be to the king ; and, in fold private- 


- 
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Geo. I. It is with unſpeakable ſatis faction, that we ſee your majeſtyꝰ 19 
1716-17. endeavours ſucceſsful in ſuch conventions, as have already 


— given 


them ſome day the next week; 
and then your excellency may 
expect their ſcheme : In the 
mean time, I ſhould be of opi- 
nion, that, if the buſineſs could 
be done, without making uſe of 
a great many Engliſh, there 
would be the leſs riſque run; 
for I do not know whether I 
ought to touch upon what the 
king muſt have further ; for, al- 
though they will endeavour to 
do every thing that I aſk, yet, 
as it muſt be by a contribution 
raiſed among a great many, it 
may happen, that there may be 
a falſe brother. Our men once 
landed, I anſwer for the reſt. In 
the mean time, I beg you would 
remember what I had the ho- 
nour to write to you, laſt ſum- 
mer, concerning one N——, 
No body knows the ſea and the 
coaſts better than he, and he is 
a brave and honeſt man. In 
ſhort it will be a glorious enter- 
priſe, which will put an end to 
all our misfortynes, by ruining 
thoſe who are the authors of 


them. As to what I have to ſay 


of the time, the ſooner the bet- 
ter, after the trade to Gotten- 


ſixty thouſand pounds ſterling, 
ws 5 as * I ſhall bs 
them a line from the king, with 
aſſurances under his own hand, 
that he will affiſt them. As for 
the ſcheme, I ſhall have it with- 
in a few days. One of them, 
whois the chief promoter of the 
affair, aſſured me, that we had 
nothing to apprehend from the 
regent on this occaſion.” 

By a letter dated at the Hague, 
November 3, 1716. M. Guſta- 
vus Gyllenburg acquaints his 
brother, the count, that he has 

iven baron Gortz his letter of 
to 16-27 of October, to read, as 
well as the note therein incloſed; 
to which he made him the fol- 
lowing anſwer : * It 1s my re- 
peated advice, to forbear f peak- 
ing = thing at all of money ; 
but to hear people only, ſo as to 
learn clearly what they are able 
and diſpoſed to do, and to ac- 
quaint me with it, without 0- 
pening yourſelf to them.” 

The next letter is from count 
Gyllenburg to baron Gortz, da- 
ted at London, November 4, 
1716, as follows : * In anſwer 
to what your excellency has 


burg is ended, or before it be- done me the honour to write to ha 
ins.“ me in the poſtſcript to your let- to 
The next letter is from count ter of the 16-27 paſt, I grant be 
22 to his brother Gu- there will be no harm in hearin tif 
ſtavus Gyllenburg, ſecretary to the infinuations of this court, it fo 
baron de Corti, dated at Lon - they were made not only with- W. 
don, October 16-27, 1746; in out my promiſing to make re- pa 
which the poſtſcript to baron of them to his majeſty, r 
Gortz, is only material, which alſo my giving them hopes Fo 
is as follows : of his majeſty's bei =. to af 
© I have fince {| with be reconciled to the Hanove- m 
two of the principals, who have rians, and to ſacrifice Bremen ny 


aſſured me, that there ſhall be 


to them for ſome equivalent 
e 
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the part of the czar, But as, 


without that, they will make 
no overtures, for fear we ſhould 


make uſe of them to increaſe 


ſtill more the diſtruſt, which :s 
between the northern allies, and 
ſo make an advantage of them; 
it is not in my power to get any 
thing particular out of them; 
nor am I able to ſay of what ſer- 
vice to us their aſſiſtance againit 
the czar would be; but if I 
were to gueſs by their diſcourſe, 
who have been talking with me 
about it, as from themſelves, 
though I eaſily perceived it was 
by order of the miniſters, I 
ſhould believe, that, it the pre- 
liminary concerning Bremen was 
ſettled, the Englih miniſters 
would be very well pleaſed to 
retrieve the falſe ſtep they have 
made, by talking loudly of the 
defenſive treaty between us, and 
by perſuading the nation to give 
us the ſuccours therein ſtipula- 
ted, either in money or Tia 
1 ſhouid fancy alſo, that we 
might come to an agreement in 
relation to what they ought to 
help us to take from the czar, 
by way of reprifal for our loſſes 
is Germany. On the other 
hand, and if we do not ſubmit 
to them, your excellency ma 

be aſſured, that, as well to juf- 
tify their paſt actions, as to 
force us to a compliance, they 
will prevail upon the mercenary 
parliament, which they have at 
prone, to take vigorous re ſo- 
utions, andeven to declare war 
againſt us, This is what we 


muſt i The Engliſh mi- 
ruſters do not mince the matter; 


given new life to our trade and credit; and particularly in Geo. I. 
the treaty lately concluded with France and the States- 1716-17, 


general, 


and they have already made it 
appear, that they will ſtick at 
nothing. They are all furious 
perſons. Sunderland, who is, 
in a manner, at the head of af- 
fairs, and who has got all the 
intereſt he has with the king of 
England, by having conſented 
to what has been done againſt 
us (being beſides our enemy) 1s 
at preſent at Hanover, to take 
his inſtructions from the Ger- 
mans, and your excellency may 
depend upon it, he will execute 
them with all the boldneſs [Ef- 
fronterie] imaginable. Your 
excellency will therefore find, 
we ought to make uſe of this 
opportunity to enter into mea- 
ſures againſt people, who cer- 
tainly will not do things by 
halves. We muſt cither ruin 
them, or be undone ourſelves, 
that is, if it be in their power to 
bring it to pals | 
Poſtſcript. My friends are 
now in town. An expreſs, 
which came to them yeſterday 
from the pretender, will put 
them in a better condition for 
forming a plan. To-day they 
are going about it. There are 
only five or fix of the moſt con- 
ſiderable rſons conſulted. 
The) mals] know, in caſe we 
apree, whether the money muſt 
be paid here or elſewhere, or if 
it muſt be ſent over to Sweden. 
They have alſo aſked me, if we 
had any occaſion for ſea- officers, 
for then they could furniſh us 
with good ones.” | 

In another letter at Landon, 


November 13, 1716, count 
Gyllenburg made good his 2 
mi 
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Geo. I. general. As your majeſty has, by this treaty, recovered te 
1716-17. us, in ſo great a meaſure, thoſe advantages, which might 


miſe to baron Gortz, about giv- 
img him his ſentiments about the 
buſineſs contained in the baron's 
laſt poſtſcript. * The ſum there- 
of (fays the count) is what I 
have already hinted, that we 
muſt determine one way or 0- 
ther, and that very ſpeedily : 
We have not, in my humble 
opinion, any time to loſe in con- 
ſultations. If we do not take 
advantage of their preſent ani- 
moſity, it will cool; for the 
court, that is to ſay, the prince's 
party, does all that is poſſible 
to gain them. With the moſt 
conſiderable, it would perhaps be 
neceſſary to go on roundly. 
They run the hazard of their 
lives and fortunes in declaring 
3 ſo that they ow not 
ut upon ecurity. 
nd as to the SO of the PA 
cond rank, beſides that it would 
perhaps be dangerous ſo much 
as to . to their propoſals, 
theſe propoſals of theirs are of 
ſo little conſequence, and ſo 
confuſed, that we ſhould not be 
able from them to form any idea 
of the affair. I ſhould likewiſe 
be of opinion, that, till I re- 
ceive freſh orders from your ex- 
cellency, the ſafeſt way will be 
to avoid all converſations of 
that kind.” 

The next letter is from M. 
Guſtavus Gyllenburg to the 
count his brother, dated at the 
Hague, November 17, 1716, 
the ſubſtance of which is as fol- 
lows: On Tueſday laſt arrived 
here a ra avg * Sparre, 
importing, t he had hopes 
of — in his ſollicitation, 


have 


to have M. Lench ſent to the 
king In his letter was incloſed 
one from the duke of Ormond 
to baron Gortz, in which the 
duke ſays, That the king his 
maſter had ordered him to let 
him [Gortz] —_— _ he ex- 
&s ſhortly a ſu of money; 
that he will — remit y 
thouſand pounds ſterling to his 
Swediſh majeſty, leaving the dif 
pu of it to him; and that he 
gs him to look upon this as an 
earneſt of his will to him, 
The bearer of this letter added, 
that the remittances might be 
made, either to —, or to —, 
M. Sparre has fince told the ba- 
ron, in confidence, of the men 
of war that we have bought in 
France, which will be ready 
and delivered. And that we are 
ſolliciting the court of France to 
ſend a perſon to the czar, to 
make advantage of the pacific 
diſpoſition he 15 now in, But 
as this ſollicitation meets with 
many obſtacles, and that, be- 
ſides, France does not ap 
over forward to do any thing 
for us, unleſs it be in concert 
with England, M. Sparre takes 
notice, that my lord Mar has a 
couſin-german, named Erſkine, 
with the czar, who is phyſician 
and privy-counſellor to that 
prince; which favourite has 
wrote letters to my ou Mar, 
iving a v ticular account 
of the tay fog That the czar 
will not attempt any thing more 
againſt the king of Sweden; 
at he has fallen out with his 
allies; that he can never be 


friends with king George ; * 


. ceeates el LS TI 


he hates him mortally ; that he 
is ſenſible of the juſt cauſe of the 
pretender ; that he wiſhes for 
nothing more than a conjunc- 
ture, in which he may be able 
to reſtore him to his dominions ; 
that the czar, having the ad- 
vantage wholly on his ſide, can- 
not make the firſt ſtep ; but, if 
the king would make the leaſt 
advance, there would be very 
ſoon an accommodation between 
them. The pretender has ſent 
to defire baron Sparre to procure 
himleave to retire to Stockholm. 
M. Sparre has returned anſwer, 
that, as this would be the ſame 
thing as declaring war by ſound 
of trumpet, it would abſolutely 
ſpoil the buſineſs in hand.” 

In this letter, M. Guſtavus 
Gyllenburg incloſed the copy of 
another letter from baron Gortz 
to baron Sparre, dated Novemb. 
12, 1 5, as follows: © I fill 
look uf on the ſending M.Lench 
as very uncertain, — 1 
am perſuaded, that France will 
not take any ſtep, that may give 
the leaſt ſuſpicion, or by Iich 
they may Hggult England, be- 
fore had finiſhed the trea- 
ty of alliance, that is now de- 
pending. Yet methinks they 
might venture to intimate to the 
court of England, that they have 
a mind to ſend a perſon to the 
king, to ſound his Majeſty's in- 
tentions more thoroughly touch- 
ing a reconciliation, and in or- 
der to qualify themſelves the 
better to do good offices. 

As to the affair of England, 


to me, of which you have ſent 


and the duke of Ormond's letter b 
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dave been expected from a glorious and ſucceſsful war, and Geo. I. 
were given up by a treacherous and diſhonourable peace; 1716-17. 


we 


me a copy, I cannot forbear tel- 
ling you frankly, Sir, that, if 
my ſcheme upon it be not ap- 
proved and complied with, I 
cannot enter at all into that af- 
fair, It is upon the foundation 


of my ſcheme, that I have ac- 


tually opened the matter to the 
wang and it would be directly 
to ſpoil all to make me depart 
from it. Any reaſonable man 
will eaſily comprehend the im- 
poſſibility, in this caſe, of ſet- 
tling a treaty in form. Doubt- 
leſs it would be running too 
reat a hazard on both ſides to 
epend upon its being kept ſe- 
cret. The beſt way is, to pre- 
pare on each fide the materials 
neceſlary for the work before us. 
When all is ready for execution, 
it will then be time enough to 
make treaties, if it be judged 
requiſite. k 
do not know, even whether 
it would be right to do what is 
deſired under the name of lend- 
ing aſſiſtance; and I am very 
much inclined to think, that it 
would be better to avow openly 
our own intereſt, and the con- 
cern we have for maintaining 
the Englith liberties. 

Your friends muſt place fo 
much confidence in us, as to 
furniſh us with what we want, 
to put ourſelves into a condition 
of becoming uſeful to them. The 
ſum required is not exorbitant : 
Three hundred thouſand crowns 
may ſatisfy us at preſent, for 
we want nothing but to aug- 
ment our naval at Gotten- 


urg. 
540 not ſee what hazards 
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your friends can run in this. T 
will give them ſufficient ſecu- 
rity ; and, from the humour all 
the world knows the king to be 
of, they may very fately con- 
clude, that if his majeſty ſhould 
not be able to ſatisfy this loan by 
a real aſſiſtance, he wouid do all 
he poſſibly could to reimburſe 
our friends, the rather, becauſe 
his majeſty would not have it 
known, that he had touched any 
money for ſuch a purpoſe as this 
is lent. | 

Theſe gentlemen might, how- 
ever, the more to engage the 
king's affection, give their offer 
the turn expreſſed in my ſcheme; 
though, for my part, Iwill not 
accept it, on any conditions, 
that may diſtinguiſh it from a 
common loan. Put all depends 
upon their determining, ſpeedily, 
and beginning forthwith, by 
furniſhing the three hundred 
thouſand crowns for the men of 
war, without which they mult 
not flatter themſelves that any 
thing can be done. I am upon 
the ſcent of getting a fourth 
hundred thouſand even in Eng- 
land. 

France cannot reproach us 
with this agreement, while no 
treaty or convention can be pro- 
duced to prove it. What 1 faid 
above of the cautious beha- 
viour of the court of France to- 
wards England, is no doubt ap- 
plicable likewiſe to the nego- 
tiating of an accommodation 
with the czar, It 1s probable, 
the court of France would not 

roceed in a negotiation of that 
Lind, but by concert with Eng- 


ceſſion, 


land; and you will grant me, 
that this would not by any means 
fuit our intereſt, - This reflec. 
tion leads me into an opinion, 
that the canal of France is not at 
prefent the moſt commodious for 
us It may ſuffice therefore to 


have offered to make uſe of that 


canal without preſſing the mat- 
ter further. Nor can M. Lench 
be the manager of this negotia- 
tion. For going to, and com- 
ing from Sweden at the ſeaſon 
of the year we are now in, re- 
quires time; and, if we come 
to any agreement with the czar, 
we ought to conclude it within 
three months at the very fartheſt. 
The canal of my lord Mar ſeems 
to be alike inconvenient and im- 
practicable, becauſe of the length 
of time, which that circulation 
of correſpondence would un- 
avoidably take up. Yet I can- 
not but think, that, by the ca- 
nal of the favourite phyſician, 
the you diſpoſitions of the czar 
might be improved, it they are 
ndeed ſuch as have been repre- 
ſented. If the czar comes hi- 
ther, and one can get a private 
converſation with the favourite, 
we might certainly carry things 
on far, luppoting, as | ſaid, thaf 
what the favourite has written 
be well founded. In the mean 
while I am contriving ſome 0- 
thei Way. 

If we fix upon a project, that 
is in any tolerable degree pro- 
miſing, I ſhall not be with eld 
by the Citficulties and harc! ps 


of the voyage from be: ae 
bearer of it myſelf. 
If in the mean i ur 


as 
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friends would enter into my 
ſcheme, I ſhould be the more ſure 
of bringing the king to a thoro 

od liking of their buſineſs. 
For I will not venture to convey 
any thing of this to his majeſty, 
ents than by word of 
mouth. It is ſatisfaction enough 
to me to know originally, that I 
am in no danger of giving of- 
fence to Far -% by the part I 
take upon me to act in this affair, 
The fancy of the pretender's re- 
tiriag to Stockholm ſurpriſes me: 
I would be blazing abroad our 
(tet ids igence by ſound of 


the 32 of November, 
baron Gortz wrote from 
ague the following letter 

© count Gyllenburg: I told 
you in my letter of Friday, that 
i deferred an'wering yours of 
the 13th, which I am now go- 
ing to do. You ſay, Sir, that, 
as to the affair you are preſſed 
about, it would be Darn? wi to 
go roundly to work with the 
principals, I am intirely of the 
ſame opinion. The buſineſs then 
is to ſpeak plainly, I beheve, 
Sir, it Will be thought a ſuffici- 
ent proof of our Fankneſs, to 
deciare, as you may do, that 
nothing is more natural, nor 
more {w2et, than to revenge an 
affront one has received; but 
that, in point of prudence, it 
ought to be maturely conſidered, 
whether the paſſion of revenge 
can produce the defired effect. 
If your people do but make the 
leaſt refleion upon this rule, 
they will undoubtedly perceive, 
that it is intirely their buſineſs 
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to make the ſucceſs of the enter- 
priſe, which they deſire, ap- 
ar probable to us. After that 
it will be likewiſe proper, that 
they ſnould help us in ſettling the 
neceſlary 1 that is, that 
they ſhould aſſiſt us with money. 
As I run no riſque with you, 
Sir, I make no ſcruple of tel- 
ling you in confidence, that the 
buſineſs in hand has for ſome 
time been part of my correſpon- 
dence with ambaſſador Sparre. 
The principal members of the 
preſent court of Avignon offer 
on part of their maſter 60,0001. 
ſterling, to engage the king's af- 
fection I remonſtrated there- 
upon, that the delicacy of the 
conj uncture ought to caution us 
2 cloſing too haſtily with 
this offer ; but that I propoſed 
to treat upon the foot of a com- 
mon loan ; and that in that caſe, 
being furniſhed with the king's 
full power to negotiate money 
for his majeſty's ſervice, I might 
— it, giving them aſſurances 
on the king's part for repay- 
ment, that, if at the ſame time 
they would communicate to me 
a plan of the principal affair, I 
would not fail to ſend it to the 
king; and that, in caſe his ma- 
jeſty ſnould be unwilling to en- 
ter into the deſign in queſtion, 
he would at leaſt pique himſelf 
upon taking care, that the ſum, 
which I ſhould have borrowed 
in his name, ſhould be punctual- 
x Bags ed; ſo that the len- 
ers would run no riſque of their 
money, but that, on the contra- 
ry, they would have put it out 
to a good advantage, and that, 
in 
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in ſhort, the offer being made 
upon the foot beforementioned, 
without ſtipulating any other 
conditions than being reimbur- 
ſed, the king might be more ef- 
fectually wrought upon by that 
mark of their good will, than 
by directly ſolliciting the ſuc- 
cours they defire. I added to all 
theſe intimations, that, in caſe the 
king reliſhed the project of a re- 
volution to be brought about in 
England, it might perhaps do 
better to give this enterpriſe the 
turn of its being intended to re- 
voogy the MY proceedings 
of king of England, and 
to maintain the Engliſh liberties. 
You _ herewith, Sir, the 
copy of a pecuniary contract, 
which I have juſt now ſettled 
with ſome private perſons in 
this country. Vou will find by 
it, that there is a conſiderable 
advantage to be made, which it 
was neceſſary to allow to ſtran- 
rs, ſince no body in Sweden 
ad courage enough for it. If 
your people had a mind to en- 
gage in it abſtractedly from the 
nd affair, I would admit them 
orthwith as far as the ſum of 
three hundred thouſand crowns, 
The king's printed patent, 
whereof you have herewith a 
copy, ſufficiently ſecures oy 


individual perſon from all frauds 
with regard to the States bonds, 
c 


upon which the money is ad- 
vanced. 
But muſt determine ſpee- 


dily, or lay aſide all hopes, as I 
have juſt now obſerved to am- 
baſſador Sparre, in a poſtſcript, 
which I communicate to you, 


toan 


If the thing be taken upon the 
foot beforementioned, it may go 
on ; but otherwiſe nothing can 
be dene. In a word, we muſt | 
have money, and, after that, we 
muſt know what they are in a con- 
C—_ do th * and what 

ex e king ſhould 
Tad 91 ut this deſign 2 mo- 
tion, and to ſup port it.” | 

In anſwer to baron Gortz, 
count Gyllenburg wrote to him 
the following very remarkable | 
letter, dated at London, De- 
cemb. 4, 1716: As ſoon as 1 
had received your excelleucy's 
letter of the 23d paſt, I went to 
one of the principals at his own 
houſe, with whom I have had a 
long and intimate friendſhip. I 
ſhewed him your excellency's 
letter, which I inforced the beſt 
I could. Whereupon he aſked 
me, Whether I had ſpoke of it 
one of his party ? And, 
I telling him I had not, he de- 
ſired me, for the love of God, 
not to doit. We were made to 
believe from Avignon, ſaid he, 
that all went on currently: That 
baron Gortz had accepted our 
offer, and had given poſitive af- 
ſurances on the of the king 
of Sweden, of his aſſiſtance. 
We have been on the af- 
fair of the money, and to form 
a ſcheme; and we have actually 
applied ourſelves to both the one 
and the other. In the midſt of 
all this, here are three poſts ar- 
rived from Avignon, and no 
farther ſigns are ſhewn of ſo 
much haſte. This change has 
very much perplexed us, we not 
knowing to what to impute it, 

un- 


unleſs to the prin ce's indiſpo- 
fition, But all is now become 
clear. They were too ſure of 
their point at Avignon; they 
reckoned immediately on the 
aſſiſtance of the king of Sweden; 
and now they are afraid, on one 
hand, of damping our courage, 


by owning frankly, that they 


had deceived themſelves ; and, 
on the other, they dare not, 
upon an uncertainty, engage to 
ſupply them with money, being 
ſenſible, it is the laſt that we 
ſhall give them, if we ſhould 
find it employed to any other 
purpoſe than we defigned ; and 
without direct aſſurances firſt 
given of our having the ſuccours 
we need. You lee, therefore, 
(continued he) of what confe- 
quence 1t 15, 1f you with us well, 
that you do not make known, 
to any perſon, what J fee our 
court of Avignon conceals with 
ſo much care. If you act other- 


J wiſc, you will deſtroy the credit 


of the chevalier de St. George 
here, which perhaps will be of 
neceſſary uſe to you, and you 
will make his adherents your 
3 enemies; for, if their 
deſign fail, they will be regard- 
leſs, whether Sweden periſhes 
or not ; and yet you know, that 
it is they, who have hitherto de- 
tended your cauſe, as well inthe 
country, as in the parliamen: 
of England, and who have ob- 
liged your enemies to act with 
more caution and reſerve, than 
they would otherwite have done. 
You will fill have occation for 
their aſſiſtance in the next ſeſ- 


hon of the parliament of Eng- 
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before your parliament the diſcoveries concerning the inten- Geo. . 
ded invaſion; and cannot but regard, with the utmoſt hor- I716-17. 


ror 


land, which your enemies are 
preparing to incenſe t rribly a- 
gainſt you, as well by pam» 
phlets, which are already ac- 
tually in the preſs, as by petiti- 
ons of the merchants, who have 
loſt their ſhips, and who now 
meet twice a week to conſult. 
Now (ſaid he) to return to baron 


Gortz's letter, give me leave 


to tell you freely, that, if the 
queſtion was explicitly and ſim- 
ply, Whether we ſhould afiſt 
the king of Sweden, and we 
conſemed, it might then be 
worth while to aſk, Whet ſecu- 
rity we required, and what gain 
we-infiſted on? But that is not 
the caſe at preſent, nor ever 
will be. For I muſt own to you 
ingenuouſly, that there are very 
few amongſt us, who have any 
concern for the intereſts of ſo- 
reign princes, any longer than 
while they affect our own, and 
that even very palpably : Ma- 
nus noſtræ oculatz ſunt ; cre- 
* dunt quod vident : Our eyes 
* are in our hands; what they 
* ſee we believe.” So that for 

you to flatter yourſelves, that, 
out of reſpe& or friendſhip, we 
ſhould part with our money to 
any whatſoever, would be to 
know nothing of us. You can 
never alter our minds on that 
article; ſo you muſt juſt take us 
as weare. As for gain, Can we 
hope for greater in any country, 
than what we have at home, 
without riſquing our money ? 
Do not we make ſeven or eight 
per cent. by the public Funds ; 
and this upon the ſecurity of the 
5 RA of England, and are 


paid 
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countr Yo 


aid punQually every quarter? 
hat, this queſtion being utter- 
ly unſeaſonable, it is neceſſary 
to form another ; and let that 
be, Whether we are willing, by 


a pecuniary ſubſidy, to merit the 


aſhſtance of the king of Swe- 
den? To that!] anſwer roundly, 
Let us but be aſſured on the 
pore of his majeſty, upon whoſe 
are promiſe we will rely, more 
than on all the ſecurities and en- 
gagements of others: 1 ſay, let 
as only be aſſured, that by our 
money we ſhall merit his help, 
and actually have it. After this, 
let us but know what you would 
have us to do, and we will 
make ſuch efforts, that his ma- 
jeſty ſhall not repent of giving 
his royal word to aſſiſt us. But, 
Sir, (added he) What muſt we 
think, when, after a negotia- 
tion of three months or more, 
we are yet in uncertainty upon 
what ought to be the chief 
ſpring of all our undertakings, 
and a e to merit by our money, 
not the help we aſk, but barely 
an anſwer, whether we ſhall ob- 
tain it or not? How can we run 
into expence, expoſe our friends, 
and, in ſhort, endanger our for- 
tunes and lives, when perhaps 
his majeſty's refuſal may ſtop us 
ſhort; ſubject, among other 
things, to the fear of being be- 
trayed by thoſe, who, ſeeing 
the ill ſucceſs of our projects, 
and that there is nothing to be 
hoped for more on our ſide, 
nay endeavour to make their 
fortune, by ſtriking in with our 
enemies, and facrificing us? 


ine 
the 
We 
Let us examine all this, aof 
yourſelf will acknowledge, e hir 
ſhould hazard too much in fd if 
lowing thoſe, who leave us uM thi 
ſuch uncertainty. . But, on the de 
other hand, what does the king the 
of Sweden riſque ? Is not ou fai 
government his enemies in eve en 
ry reſpe& ; and will it not aſiii¶ ar: 
how more this enſuing year ru 
What can be ſaid againſt him fai 
if, after the example of "7 ſu 
he carries the war into ther pu 
country, who have been dei ou 
rous, and are ſtill ſo, to carry th 
into his? This diverſion wil Sy 
be ſo much the greater, as , pr 
will be unexpected; and then of 
is the more reaſon to hope ia 
ſucceſs, becauſe the whole cou er 
try is diſaffected. It is alſo pr th 
bable, that half the army wv fir 
be diſbanded by the parliameny B 
of England; and it is certuſ re 
reat part of that army will d af 
E. on the approach of a ſuf th 
ciant body of troops. ir 
But ſuppoſe this enterpriu h. 
ſhould not ſucceed, would thi tc 
government be more bent up fc 
the intire ruin of the king oF of 
Sweden than it was before cc 
And, when king George's de el 
ſire to have the country of h o 
men is ſatisfied, will our ge b 
vernment be leſs ſollicitous H N 
what means to prevent the czu t! 
aggrandizing himſelf? Let ne b 
beg you (ſaid he) to repreſen 1 
all this to baron Gortz ; and f 
am ſure he will change his f ti 
pinion : and that he will not E r 
ſlip, by chafieriog, an opp" F 
tunity ſo beneficial for the kn! © 
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We are ſorry to find, that your majeſty's lenity has been Geo. I. 
ineffectual towards reclaiming a faction, who have rendered 1716-17, 


of Sweden, and fo glorious for 
himſelf. Tell him likewiſe, 
if you pleaſe, that there is no- 
thing more proper than what he 
demands as to a ſcheme ; and 
the means of ſupporting the af- 


themſelves ſo obnoxious to your juſtice,” 


When 


trary, perceiving it is only a fo- 
reign quarrel, which draws the 
king of Sweden hither, vexed 
to foe their expectations fruſtra- 
ted, and not knowing how far 
his majeſty's reſentments may 


t owl fair. But he muſt give us the go, and;who will be expoſed 
ere encouragement to ſee, that we to his vengeance, or who be ex- 
ali are not labouring in vain, and empt from it, they will fall into 
ear running all hazards without any the common humour of the na- 
hin fair proſpect. One poſitive aſ- tion, which is to unite all, not- 
* ſurance given at Avignon will withſtanding their paſt feuds, 
er put all in motion; but, with- againit a foreign power. 
def out that, all will flag. As to This is ſo true (continued he) 
rry the colour, which the king of that if the chevalier de St. 
| wil Sweden may put upon his enter- George had not an Engliſh fa- 
as prize, I ſhall always have that ther, and been born in — 
then opinion (ſaid he) which baron all his pretenſions would avail 
e ie ortz himſelf would have me him nothing with the common 
cou entertain of his ſcheme, namely, people; who, when the con- 
pro. that the king of Sweden intends teſt ſhall be only between fo- 
ui fincerely toreſtore the chevalier, reigner and foreigner, will cer- 
men But I am much afraid, that the tainly declare for him in poſ- 
erty teſt of my party will take this ſeſſion, without much regard to 
Ide affair in quite another light; the juſtice of the cauſe. | 
ſul i that is to ſay, that they will For what remains (added he) 
imagine, his Swediſh majeſty, I intirely agree, that the main- 
prieſ having not given any promiſe taining of the Church of Eng- 
i to our chevalier, nor Jeclared land ought to be one topic in 
upoß for him, will make noother uſe the king of Sweden's manifeſto. 
1g of this enterprize, than only to This is the more neceſſary, be- 
ore compaſs his own deſigns, ex- cauſe it would ſerve to ſettle the 
5 de cluſive of the chevalier, and to minds of ſuch as are diſturbed 
bre oblige king George to come to about the chevalier's religion. 
ge better terms. But in this he His majelty likewiſe would act 
15 vB will find himſelf deceived; for, in his known character, which 
zu the greateſt part of the nation is to be, on all occaſions, ſolli- 
et me an, at preſent inflamed with citous for the welfare of the 
ele Tacobitiſm, and ſet a longing Proteſtant religion. 
and! for the return of him, whom This Sir, is what was moſt 
is „ they believe their lawful ſove- material in my converſation 
ot la reign, they will not join any with my friend, who, I aſſure 
pai perſon, who does not declare your excellency, is a man of ſo- 
King openly for him; on the con- b well in- 


formed 


d judgment, and ſo 
E 2 
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When this addreſs was reported to the houſe, a debate 


formed of what paſſes at Avig- 
non, that he told me a long 
time ago what was negotiated 
there on our part, though I took 
no notice of it, while I ſaw no- 
thing particular about it, either 
in your excellency's letters, or 
in thoſe of monſieur Sparre. He 
even told me, that a certain re- 
lation of my lord Mar's was 
confident of doing us very good 
offices with the czar ; and that 
it had been intimated to baron 
Sparre. But, being tender of 
intruding into the provinces of 
others, 4 reckoned your excel- 
lency would be better informed 
of this the direct way. 

In anſwer to this letter, ba- 
ron Gortz wrote the following 
letter, dated at the Hague, De- 
cember 11, 1716, to count 
Gyllenburg : I have received 
your agreeable letter of the 4th 
inſtant, I ſhall have the ho- 
nour to anſwer the contents of 
it, that, the ſtronger the reaſon; 
are, which are alledged to make 
us enter into the affair you know 
of, the more ſhould people be 
perſuaded of the true deſire, 
that we have to undertake the 
thing. It is ſuperfluous to ſug- 
geſt motives to us, and we have 
no need of aſpur. As I run no 
riſque with you, Sir, I will 
freely tell you, that, even be- 
fore my departure from Swe- 
den, we were already, on our 
ſide, diſpoſed to this expedition. 
It is eaſy to believe, that thoſe 
diſpoſitions are ſince increaſed, 
in proportion as the animoſity of 
the court, where you are, hath 
continued increa{.ng. I here is 


1716-17. aroſe on account of the lord Coningſby's urging it very ear. 


neſtly, 


therefore now no other queſtion, 
but of the means to ſatisfy our 
juſt defire of revenge. We have 
in Sweden troops more than 
enough for that purpoſe ; but 
what ſuſpendsourentering upon 
action, is that, 

Firſt, We have not the ſhips 
neceſſary as well for tranſport- 
ing the troops, as for the con- 
voy itſelf. 

Secondly, We do not know 
how it is propoſed to maintain 
the troops, when they ſhall be 
arrived at the place intended. 

Thirdly, Horſes mult forth- 
with be found to mount the ca- 
valry. It is well known, that, 
when one enters into an open 
country, the firſt impreſſion muſt 
be made by the cavalry. 

Fourthly, We muſt know the 
number of troops, that is 
thought requiſite for this expe- 
dition, in order to regulate 
thereby the armament of the 
ſhips. 

It 1s true, Sir, that, for ſeve- 
ral months laſt paſt, we have 
had ſome preliminary negotia- 
tion upon theſe matters with the 
court of Avignon. hey have 
declared themſelves very well 
ſatisſied with the manner, in 
which we have ſpoken to them, 
and have promiſed not only to 
give the neceſſary explanations 
upon the advances of money 
propoſed, but alſo to furniſh in- 
ſtantly wherewithal to prepare 
on our fide, during this winter, 
every thing that concerns the 
firſt ſtep ; 1 themſelves of 
opinion, that, if any thing be 
intended to be done, it muſt be 

entered 
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entered upon immediately after 
the obſtacles, which a hard 
winter might bring to naviga- 
tion, are removed; but hitherto 
all this has ended only in vain 
hopes. However, I have not, 
on my part, loſt any time for 
this enterprize. I have beſtirred 
myſelf to find out men of war: 
I have actually found out ſome, 
and have even made bargains 
for purchaſing fix of between 
fixty and ſeventy guns, all ar- 
med and anal ; and they are 
to be delivered at Gottenbur 

in the beginning of the ont 
of March. The advance of 
money, which 1 aſked from the 
court of Avignon, was only de- 
ſigned for the purchaſe of thoſe 
ſhips ; and the ſum did not ex- 
ceed ſixty thouſand pounds. If 
I have propoſed the expedient 
of furniſhing us with this money 
upon the 2 of a common 


loan, it waz only done, Sir, 


with a view, the better to ſe- 
cure thoſe, that were concerned 
on both fides, from the danger 
of a diſcovery, and thoſe, that 
ſhould give the money, againſt 
the accidents, in caſe any ſuch 
ſhould be, that might render 
the deſign impracticable. It is 
alſo the fear either of ſome trea- 
chery or diſappointment, which 
cannot be foreſeen, that will 
hinder us from declaring before 
we come to the place, where we 
are to ſhew ourſelves. 

Our friends will have nothing 


vo object againſt this precaution, 


if they will but conſider, that, 
ii we throw off the maſk too 
ſoon, and ſhould afterwards miſs 


neſtly, that the peace of Utrecht was treacherous and diſho- Geo. I. 
nourable. The biſhop of London aſſerted the contrary, 2 1716-17. 


id, 


our blow, we ſhould give the 
Engliſh miniſters a very good 
argument to carry the nation 
into a war againſt us, into which 
they would not havea great deal 
of trouble to draw Holland 
alſo, 

This is a riſque of the laſt 
conſequence ; and would they 
have us run into it, Sir, for a 
trifle ? I do not know how elſe 
to ſtile the money-buſineſs in 
queſtion. 

The naval armament at Got- 
tenburg cannot be uſeful to us, 
unleſs for the deſign, which they 
propoſe to us; and the money 
we aſk will not be ſufficient even 
for that armament. 

As to the reſt, however juſt 
and ſolid I allow your friend's 
reaſoning in other matters, yet 
I cannot reconcile the opinion, 
which your friend ſeems to have 
of the faith of the king, 
and his intereſt, with the fear, 
which is nevertheleſs ſhewn, 
that we have no other end 
than to procure for ourſelves 
the reſtitution of the duchy of 
Bremen, 

Pray, Sir, which way can 
the king of Sweden better ſe- 
cure to fimſelf the recovery and 

oſſeſſion of his ſaid duchy, than 
by reducing king _—_ to be 
nothing more than an eleQor of 
the empire ? By which means 
the king of Sweden will make 
himſelf be courted by the houſe 
of Lunenburg, as in former 
times. Can faith and a 
man's word be put in the ſcale 
againſt ſo ſolid and ſo evident a 
reaſon, after we have expe- 
ienced 
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Geo. I. faid, © He himſelf drew up the inſtruments of that treaty ; 
1716-17, and, in his opinion, it was as good a peace as had been pl 


rienced how little account ought 
to be made of a ſecurity founded 
in words or 1n treaties? To be 
ſhort, Sir, the queſtion is with 
us an affair already decided ; 
nothing remains but to conſider 
the means. | 

As I underſtand the matter, 
thoſe, that ſhall furniſh the mo- 
ney, will be in no danger ; they 
may pive it under the name of 
Dutch merchants, and under 
pretext of the great gain, that is 
to be made in dealing with me. 
The better to colour the thing, 
they may even give commiſſion 
to ſome Engliſh merchants, to 
make an agreement with me 
upon the foot of the contract, 
which I have had the honour to 
communicate to you. After 
this there would remain no oth-r 
tiſque than that of loſing the 
money, in caſe the deſign ſhould 
not be executed ; but, if they 
had the leaſt confidence in the 
word of the king, this ſcruple 
would vaniſh immediately. His 
majeſty piques himſelf too much 
upon performing his engage- 
ments, to leave any room to 
miltruſt him. We have freſh 
proofs of this ; notwithſtanding 
the vaſt expence, that we are 
obliged to bear, his majeſty 
would have the pretenſions of 
Mr. Cook, and the other mer- 
chants in France, touching the 
money advanced to him in Tur- 
key, ſatisfied, and I have ac- 
tually paid thoſe creditors. 

To conclude, I muſt tell you 
again, Sir, that they muſt come 
to a reſolution ſpeedily, or think 
no more of the affair for all the 
ne et year. 


con- 


It would alfa be _— 
that thoſe, who mean us we 
ſhould labour to get half the 
troops, that are now on foot in 
England, broken, and to hinder 
any naval armament till the 
month of May. 

It concerns us alſo to know, 
for our direction, what number 
of regular troops will remain, 
after they ſhall have got one 
half of them diſbanded. ] 
reckon, that we might employ 
from ten to twelye thouſand 
Swedes in this expedition; a- 
mongſt whom there ſhould be 
four chouſaud horſe. 

When things thall be put 
upon the foot abovementioned, 
I intend to go nto Sweden my. 
ſelf, to puſh on the execution; 
for I do not like to rely on the 
care of others in ſuch a particy- 
lar. I had alſo rather concert 
this affair directly, and with 
you, than by the other way, 
which I thiak too long. 

My lord's relation hath indeed 
ſent word, that the czar ha: 
ſome diſpoſitions to peace, which 
we will not fail to make advan- 
tage of, that we may be 1n a 
condition the better to puſh on 
the affair in queſtion. Ihe czar 
is to be here very ſpeedily. If 
it could be ordered, that the 
ſaid relation of my lord Mar 
ſhould ſpeak to me, I ſhould 
8 perceive what might be 

one there, You will eaſily 
judge, Sir, that an agrecment 
with the czar would give great 
weight to the other affair.” 

In anſwer to this letter, count 


Gyllenburg, on the — 
e· 


December N. S. 1716, wrote 
the following to baron Gortz : 
I received, two days ago, the 
letter your excellency did me 
the favour to write me of the 
11th, and I have not deferred 
the execution of your orders one 
moment. I hope to be able to 
give you an account of them by 
the next mail. In the mean 
time, 1 ſhall have the honour to 
anſwerto your excellency's poſt- 
ſcript, that I ſhall not fail to 
govern myſelf as you there di- 
rect. If I have hitherto done 
otherwiſe, it has been, that I 
might not be accuſed of not re- 
preſenting matters as they were 
on one fide and the other, lea- 
ving it afterwards to our mini- 
ſters to make choice of that, 
which they thought moſt pro- 
per. Your excellency, æcord- 
ing to your wonted goodneſs, 
will forgive me, howezer, for 
ſaying, that, in my opinion, 
an os oever reſolution we take, 
it would, notwithfanding, be 
wellto keep the * here in 
ood humour ; cht is, that we 
Gould ſeem not itirely to reject 
their propoſals 07 otherwiſe 
they will be py'ing1nto the mo- 
tives, which ynder us fo intrac- 
table, and ull perhaps diſcover 
the true on» in which caſe they 
will cauſe it to miſcarry. Be- 
ſides, a ktle hopes would make 
them pit off —_ the puſhin 
the aair in parliament ; wa, 
thin! that is what your excel- 
leny ſeems to defire. Methinks, 
his end, it would be neceſ- 
fy, that your excellency ſhould 
write Petkum an anſwer, who 
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ſon ; 


* 


complains of having received 
none to Als letters, to ſhew your 
ackaowledgment of the pains he 
has taken, and to deſire him to 
go on, in order to keep the mi- 
niſters in the ſame good way, 
till your excellency has received 
an anſwer to the account, which 
you have given his majeſty of 
the whole affair; and then we 
may act with more vigour. Ag 
Petkum generally ſhews all his 
letters to Townſhend and Both- 
mar, I fancy they will thereby 
be eaſily perſuaded to believe 
what they wiſh. If this letter 
comes before the arrival of king 
George, it will perhaps prevent 
the impreſſion, which the Ger- 
mans and Sunderland will be 
apt to make with their uſual 
violence at their firſt coming 
over. 

The two next letters relate 
principally to bills of a” 
ſhipping, corn, ſalt, &c. r 
Sweden; but in one trom 
count Gyllenburg to baron 
Gortz, dated at London, De- 
cember 29, 1716, be writes as 
follows : 

] am once wore obliged to 
defer the departure of my ex- 
preſs till Freday, one of the 
principal of our friends being 
not yet returned to London ; 
but he will he here to-morrow, 
I hare the letters ready for the 
phyſician, but dare not venture 
them by the poſt. While I am 
waiting for the ares al of my 
friends, I ſhall diſpatch to-mor- 
row a gentleman to the czar, to 
endeavour to poſſeſs him with 
pacific thoughts, I have given 
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Geo. I. ſon; but the venerable prelate who ſpoke laſt might remem- 
1716-17. ber, that, about two years ago, when the miniſters who 


him letters for my brover, that 
he may introduce him to Jour 
excellency, who will give him 
ſuch inſtructions, as you ſhall 
judge neceſſary. He is a Mul- 
covite by birth, and having 
been a long time known to my 
friend, and perhaps even em- 
ployed on the like meſſages, he 
aſſures me, that we may put in- 
tire confidence in him. I have 
intimated to him, that he may 
alledge, for the pretext of his 
voyage, his natural inclination 
to ſerve the czar, by which he 
was induced to diſcover to him, 
that king George is making all 
the offers imaginable to acquire 
Bremen of che king of Sweden, 
at the expence of the czar, who 
is to be the ſacrifice of that ac- 
quiſition. Your excellency will 
add what other hints you judge 
convenient. I ſhould think, how- 
Ser, it might be proper, that 
thi: man ſhould be kept ignorant 
of the canal of the phyſician. 1 
have another letter for him, 
which may intreduce my bro- 
ther to his acquaintance ; and 
then he may convey meſſages 
between your excellencyand the 


phyſician, till your excellency 
ſhall think fit to have an inter- 


view with him. Weare aſſured 
here, that king George will 
have none with the Czar ;, and 
they ſeem to be very little ſatiſ- 
fied with that prince. 
Your excellency will have the 
oodneſs to remember what I 
Pad the honour to write to you 
in my laſt, about my lord Sun- 
derland. I have learnt ſince, 
that that lord does all he can to 


made 


make thoſe of his party fond of 
king George's project, to open 
a port at Harbourg ; alerting, 
that England will gain more b 
it, than even by its Weſt-India 
trade. One ſees very well whi- 
ther all this tends. I am work- 
ing againſt it, A member of 
parliament has deſired me to in- 
form him of the ſituattnn and 
nature of that port,” 

On the firſt of January, count 
Gylleaburg writes thus to baron 
Gortz, after a long account of 
private buſineſs, hiring of ſhips, 
&c. Since writing what goes 
before, my friend has been with 
me, and has told me, that the 
money, as far as twenty thou- 
ſand e was ready, if J 
would but give my acquittance, 
that J had received it for the 
uſe of the king my maſter; and 
this only, that he might have 
ſomethug to ſhew to thoſe, who 
made tt15 collection, ſu ppoling, 
that hereafter they ſhould aſk 
for it. I anwered him, That] 


| could not gle any ſuch acquit- 


tance, withou yourexcellency's 
order, which .would write for 
this poſt, He td} me likewiſe, 
That they had weady, by or- 
der of the court ot\vignon, re. 
mitte d eight thouiad pounds 


to baron Sparre. 


Since writing theſe nes, the 
Dutch mail of e 25t. 18 juſt 
come in, by which my „other 
adviſes me, that your exCegncy 
was ſetting out upon your yr. 
ney. It will therefore be ung. 
ceſſary to ſend the expreſs, elp. 
cially ſince the two letters i. 
tended are now become ulſelels. 


ma' 


was doing at Utrecht.” 


I will, however, ſend a dupli- 

.care of this next Monday by the 

French poſt, together wich the 
ieces abovementioned. 

Your excellency will receive, 
this day, the copy of a letter, 
which M. Petkum writ yeſter- 
day to baron Sparre, the con- 
tents of which confirm the ill 
intentions of thoſe warm men, 
into whoſe hands the manage- 
ment of affairs 1s going to be 
put; particularly if it be true, 
2s M. Petkum has aſſured me, 
that my lord Townſhend, to 
whom he read the ſaid letter, 
owned, that what he had writ, 
in relation to our affairs, was 
true, All that we have to flat- 
ter ourſelves with, 1s, that the 
miſunderſtanding, which there 
is among theſe gentlemen, may 

erhaps be of ſervice to us. 

I hus much, at leaſt, is certain, 
that, if we ſet ourſelves in ear- 
nell about the great work, the 
iucce!s cannot poſſibly fail. 

The next 1s a letter from 
count Gyllenburg, to baron 
Gortz then at Paris, dated at 
London, January 7, 1716-17, 
as follows: Yeſterday | re- 
ceived the letters your excel- 
leucy did me the favour to write 
me of the 2gth paſt. That 
concerning the conduct of this 
court came very ſeaſonably. I 
gave 1t to read to one of the 
principal Whigs, with whom I 
have found means of contracting 
a friendſhip. As I am to dine 
with him to-morrow, I ſhall 
know what effect it has had. 
He is already in a good way, 
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made the late peace were impeached, his lordſhip declared, Geo. I. 
he was kept in the dark, and ſcarce knew any thing of what 1716-17. 


The 


and I queſtion not but may be 
carried yet further by ſuch juſt 
reaſoning. 

M. Petkum is charmed with 
your excellency's letter to him. 
He exclaims publickly againſt 
the Hanoverians for the groſs 
falſehood they have told of him. 
I believe him innocent as to this 
fat. He has told me, he will 
write himſelf to your excellency 
by this poſt. Mr. Walpole's 
reply is remarkable. My friend, 
who is one of the companions 
of the Whigs, has told me the 
ſame thing. Ifit be not the ef- 
te& of the preſent diſcontent, 
and the court does not find ex- 
pedients to regain thoſe people, 
I do not know whether the court 
will ever venture to bring that 
matter upon the ſtage ; but I 
ſhall not be ſatisfied with that. 

I am trying to get it brought 
into parliament my own way. 
My friend is labouring that point 
with me, and, to that end, is 
endeavouring to inform himſelf 
thoroughly of the whole, It 
was 7A him that I demanded 
the other day of your excellency 
the particulars of Harbourg ; 
and it is likewiſe upon his re- 
queſt, that I beg your excellency 
will ſend me, as ſoon as may be, 
all that you ſhall be able to pick 
up in relation to the treaty con- 
cluded between Hanover and 
our enemies ; particularly if you 

can procure the agreement, by 
which the aſſiſtance of an Eng- 
liſh force is ſtipulated to them. 
Your excellency ſees hereby 
what I am now doing on _ 
e 
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The commons, in their addreſs, obſerved, That they 


ſide and the other; that is to 
ſay, with regard to our friends, 
I can do nothing before I have 
received your excellency's or- 
ders upon my laſt. 

The following letter from 
baron Gortz, to count Gyllen- 
burg, is dated from Paris, Ja- 
nuary 8, 1717. 

I could not acquaint you be- 
fore this day, that I am now 
authorized to enter into the af- 
fair which you know of; and 
that I am allowed the liberty to 
do in it whatever I ſhall think 
convenient. You will be able 
to judge of this yourſelf by the 
incloſed copy of the full power 
that has been ſent to me. Which 
way ſoever I turn this affair, I 
do not ſee, that we can engage 
in it upon any other foot, than 
that, which 1 propoſed to you 
at firſt. As intereſt is the moſt 
certain ſecurity of treaties, and 
what we are ſollicited to under- 


take, is of ſo great importance 


to us, and the moſt expeditious 
means to re-eſtabliſh our affairs, 
that can be deviſed ; no man 
can doubt, that we ſhall apply 
ourſelves to it heartily and ear- 
neſtly ; and that we could wiſh 
for nothing better, than to do 
it without the concurrent aſſiſ- 
tance of others, if the juncture 
of time would ſuffer us to diſ 
penſe with that affiftance. 

The only thing I ſee wanting 
for our purpoſe, are men of war 
and tranſports. Of the firſt l 
can have two in Holland, and 
fix in France, all rigged and 
armed ; and thoſe who have 


1716-17, could not, but with the higheſt reſentment and indignation, 


look 


the diſpoſal of them, oblige 
themſelves to deliver them in 
that condition at Gottenburg in 
the month of March. The laſt 
we ſhall not want, but we muſt 
immediately put our hands to the 
work, which requires money. 
M. Sparre has allureck me, that 
I ſhould find an hundred thou- 
ſand crowns ready here; but J 
learnt at my arrival, that our 
friends, far from doing what 
they had promiſed, are now 
rown cool ; ſo that I thought 
ſt, Sir, to deſire you to preſs 
your friends to a any re ſolu- 
tion, whether on the foot pro- 
poſed they will forthwith ſupply 
us with money, which we muſt 
have to 0 thoſe men of 
war, or not. In caſe they will, 
it is neceſſary they ſhould order 
it to be paid to me here as ſoon 
as poſſible, that I may put thoſe, 
who are to furniſh me with the 
ſhips, upon getting them ready, 
If they will not, this buſineſs 
ought to be broken off intirely, 
— thinking any further of 
it. To loſe four weeks more 
would be loſing all, for this 
year at leaſt ; and afterwards 
the circumſtances of affairs will 
io change, that there can be no 
thinking of it any longer. 

For the reſt, our intention 
was to tranſport twelve thou. 
ſand men ; eight thouſand of 
them infantry, and four thou- 
ſand cavalry, of which five 
hundred mounted. We were to 
carry with us a ſufficient train of 
artillery, arms for ten or twelve 
thouſand men more, with re- 
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look upon the obſtinate and inveterate rancour of thoſe, who Geo. I. 
were again endeayouring to embroil their native country in I716-17, 


quifite ſtores of ammunition. 
We were to land at the places, 


whither we ſhould be directed; 


ſo that we ſhould have carried 
with us all that is neceſſary, ex- 
cepting horſes, which we ex- 
pected to find in the country; 
and all might have been execu- 
ted without the leaſt umbrage 
being taken ; provided that on 
the other ſide the ſecret was 
kept. M. Sparre tells me that 
the reaſon of the coolneſs of 
theſe gentlemen, in this coun- 
try, is the treaty between 
this court and England, and 
the enſuing departure of the 

retender out of this country, 
For my part, I take this reaſon 
to be a very weak one; for as 
this treaty, and the departure of 
the pretender out of this coun- 
try, muſt make the court of 
England think themſelves in 
— 2 ſafety, and deprive them 
of the pretext of keeping up 
their troops, our enterprize is 
become more eaſy, and more 
ſire. And to imagine, that 
this court, at the bottom of 
their heart, would not be better 
pleaſed to have the pretender on 
the throne of England, than the 
elector of Hanover, eſpecially 
if the firſt continued to carry 
himſelf well towards this court, 
is to have a wrong notion of its 


intereſt, and of the private ſen- 


timents of the duke regent. 

M. Sparre tells me further, 
that our friends here think we 
mall not have occaſion for an 
more men of war than thoſe 
eight, which we have at Got- 
tenburg; but they are to 


ſure of the execution. 


know, that thoſe ſhips are but 
of forty guns each; ſo that it 
would be hazarding too much, 
and expoſing a y of choſen 
troops (for ſuch we ſhould take 
on this expedition) for three or 
four large. ſhips would be ſuffi- 
cient to give them chace, and 
to take them all. But, when we 
ſhall have the eight ſhips, which 
carry from ſixty to ſeventy guns, 
nothing leſs than a ſquadron 
could oppoſe them ; and, before 
they could be fitted our, the 
blow would be ſtruck. 

To conclude, Sir, I wait here 
for a ſpeedy yea or no; and 1 
continue to adviſe you not to 
ſend any account of this matter 
to the court ; for our miniſters 
themſelves are ignorant of it, 
and know not for what iptent 
they have been obliged to give 
the turn they have to the full 
power which they diſpatched, 
* Aut nunc aut nunquam : Now 
* or never ;* as well for our 
friends as our enemies 

When you have fixed this af- 
fair, at leaſt for what relates to 
the men of war here, I am very 
defirous you ſhould come over to 
meet me in Holland, under pre- 
text of being ordered thither ; 
and that you ſhould put the 
court in hopes of returning 
with ſome acceptable offer, to 
the end we might concert toge- 
ther all that remains for our 
enterprize ; after which I would 
ſet out myſelf for Sweden, to 
order every thing for making 
I com- 


municate to you the ſubjoined 
Fall Power, _ 


copy of the 
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Geo. I. blood and confuſion : And that it was aſtoniſhing to fd, 
1716-17. that any, who called themſelves Proteſtants, could be ſo in- 
flexible 


his majeſty has been graciouſly 
pleaſed to give me : 

We Charles, by the grace of 
God, _ of Sweden, Goths, 
and Vandals, great prince of 
Finland, duke of Schonen, E- 
ſtonia, Livonia, Carelia, Bre- 
men, Verden, Stetin, Pome- 
rania, Caſſabia, and Vandalia, 
prince of Rugen, lord of Ingria 
and Wiſmar, palatine of the 
Rhine, duke of Bavaria, Ju- 
hers, Cleves, and Bergues, &c. 
do hereby make known, and 
atteſt, that whereas we have 
committed to the fidelity and 
dexterity of the molt illuſtrious, 
and noble, our intirely-beloved 
baron Gortz, privy counſellor 
of the moſt ſerene duke of Hol- 
ſlein, and chiet marſhal of his 
court, various affairs for our 
ſcrvice, to be tranſacted in thoſe 
places, where he ſhall reſide : 
And whereas the preſent cir- 
cumſtances of the times and af- 
fairs do not eaſily permit, that 
we ſhould be able to fnrniſh 
him with particular credential 
letters (commonly called a Full 
Powet) for every ſeveral tranſ- 
action: To prevent therefore 
all delay, which might thence 
ariſe, we have judged it neceſ- 
ſary, to conſtitute by theſe pre- 
ſents, him the ſaid baron Gortz 
our miniſter plenipotentiary,and 
to grant him full power, as by 
virtue of theſe preſents we do 

grant him full power, to treat 
and conclude, in our name, with 
all and ſingular perſons of what 
condition ſoever, all matters, 
which may relate to our ſer- 
vice, and for our intereſt ; 


promifing on our royal word, 


that we will approve and ratify, 
and put inticely in execution, 
whatever the ſaid baron Gortz 
ſhall fo tranſat and conclude, 
In ſure teſtimony whereof, we 
have cauſed our ſeal to be affixed 
to theſe preſents, and ſigned the 
ſame with our own hand. 


Given at Lund, in Schonen, 
the 23d day of October, 
1716. 

CaroLUs, 
(L. S.) 
H. G. de Mullern, 


On the 13th of January, 
N.S, 1717, baron Gortz wrote 
from Paris the tollowing letter 
to count Gyllenburg : 

© I am to acquaint you, that 
our fiiends here are charmed 
with my ſcheme. They have 
cauſed one hundred thouſand 
livres to be paid me down, and 
have promiſed to get the reſt 
paid to me in Holland, to the 
ſum of one million of guilders. 
I will go therefore, and give 
orders for working with all poſ- 
ſible diſpatch on the men of war, 
and for providing and bringing 
together all neceſſaries. I ſha 
alſo go back with all expedition 
to Holland ; whence you wall 
have further advice from me. 
I ſhall wait there with impa- 
tience the coming of your ex- 
preſs, and of the perſon who 1s 
to ſpeak to the phyſician.” 

= the ſame time M. Guſta- 
vus Gyllenburg wrote to the 
count his brother the following 
note : | 
After the baron had a e 


his letter to you, he ordered 
me, 


wn this mis e 


me to tell you in his name, that 
it is abſolutely neceſſary our 
ftiends ſhould determine ſpee- 
dily, and cauſe the money to be 
remitted, and paid to us, with- 
out any delay; for otherwiſe 
we cannot have the men of war 
from this country time enough.” 

Upon the receipt of baron 
Gortz's letter of the 8th of Ja- 
nuary, with the king of Swe- 
den's full power, count Gyllen- 
burg wrote an anſwer to the ba- 
ron at Paris, dated at London, 
2 15, 1717, wherein he 

gs leave to know, Whether 
his excellency would have him, 
for the future, add the title of 
Plenipotentiary to the direction 
of his letters. As to our affair 
(continues he) I went 1mme- 
diately to the houſe of one of 
the principal of my friends, and, 
without taking notice of any 
coldneſs of the gentlemen in 
France, I told him, in order to 
engage him to ſpeak, that I had 
jul received your excellency's 
orders to give ſuch an acquit- 
tance, as had been demanded 
of me. He ſeemed very well 
pleaſed, and told me in anſwer, 
that he, who had the direction 
of the whole affair, being gone 
again into the country, and be- 
ing not to return before Satur- 
day next, nothing could be done 
till Monday ; but that then he 
22 not but I ſhould be 
atisfied. Woe ſhall ſee what 
that gentleman will ſay at his 
return; and unleſs the gentle- 
men in France have made my 
tnends here alter their opinions 


(which I do not yet find they 
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texible and reſtleſs in their endeavours to impoſe upon us a Geo. I. 
Popiſh pretender, and rather venture to ſubject the kingdom 1716-17. 


to 


have) I hope all will go as we 
would have it; and, in caſe 
that ſhould not happen ſo, I am 
very much of your excellency's 
opinion, that we ſhall leave all 
thoſe gentlemen to their ill de- 
ſtiny, and go another way to 
work. 

My Whig friend was charmed 
with your excellency's letter, 
which he read over and over. 
Many others of the ſame party 
begin to change their language 
in our favour. I ſend my bro- 
ther a little piece, which is juſt 
publiſhed at my charge, and 
writ in a pretty moderate ſtile, 
There is ſomething in it of my 
own. What is ſaid in the poſt- 
ſcript, in praiſe of the prince, 
1s in order to gain the prince's 
party, which 1s already well in- 
clined towards us. 

It your excellency thinks it 
proper to order me to Holland, 
I ſhould be of opinion, that you 
ſhould ſend the like orders to 
monſicur Petkum, on pretence, 
that you would receive informa- 
tion from us both together, con- 
cerning the poſture of affairs 
here with regard to our com- 
mon intereſts, That would not 
give any umbrage, and one 
might eaſily find out ways of 
amuſing M. Petkum.” 

Before this letter reached ba- 
ron Gortz, he writ another to 
count Gyllenburg, dated at Pa- 
ris, January 16, 1717, N. S. 
as follows : 

I have juſt now received 
here, your letters of the iſt, 
zd, 4th, and 7th. You may 


depend upon it, Sir, and aſſure 
your 
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your friends, that the expedition 
to England does at preſent take 
up all our thoughts and atten- 
tion, It will depend but upon 
two things; one 1s the pro- 
curing four or hve ſhips of war; 
and the other is money. I 
know where to get the former, 
but I can do nothing without 
the other. I cannot fign the 
contracts that are offered me. 
Your friends muſt take care to 
remove that obftacle, and to 
provide for the other ſquadron, 
There is not a moment to loſe : 
The time is very ſhort: Our 
friends on this fide have aſſured 
me, that the money ſhould be 
ready forthwith, By your let- 
ters I am to believe, there are 
20,0001. ready. I herewith 
ſend you the acquittance, which 
I have given here, that you may 
draw yours conformabiy to it, 
which you will exchange here- 
after for mine, which I will 
ſend you, after you have let me 
know the names of the creditors, 
and that you have received the 
money. We are here agreed 
upon the plan of our enterpriſe ; 
and I am promiſed a man to be 
ſent to Holland, who will bring 
me what farther informations 
may be wanting. You may 
likewiſe aſſure your friends, that 
our prince will certainly be of 
the party, but I conjure you to 
give nothing in writing about 
this negotiation, except what 
relates to the acquittance upon 
the foot abovementioned. 

I do not expect to hear from 


E any more here, but in Hol- 
and; and, if your man ſhould 
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ment 


have been got thither in my ab. 
ſence, he would have found 
Stambke fully inſtructed. 

I herewith ſend you back the 
contracts ſigned according to 
your deſire The poſitive pro- 
miſe of letting them have iron 
puts me under ſome difficulty, 
becauſe I had no thoughts of 
preparing for ſo great a quantity, 
As to your money, you may 
keep an account of what you 
ſhall receive, fonr thouſand 
crowns, I have not yet pro- 
poſed to the king that augmen- 
tation; but I am in hopes of 
obtaining it for you. 

In the mean time, employ 
all your (kill, in order to give 
the court all the trouble that is 
poſſible, in the next ſeſſion, in 
relation to their conduct in the 
affairs of the north; and tell me 
from whence proceeds the good 
diſpoſition wherein Wal pole 
ſeems to be. 

The form of the acquittance 
mentioned and incloſed in this 
letter of baron Gortz to count 
Gyllenburg, is as follows: I, the 


underwritten plenipotentiary of 


his majeſty the king of Sweden, 
acknowledge to have received 


of for the ſer- 
vice of his Swediſh majeity, the 
ſum of which the 
ſaid has found means 


of lending to his ſaid majeſty; 
which ſum of J pro- 


miſe, on the part of his majeſty, 
in virtue of the full power, which 
I have from his ſaid majeſty, 
and which I have produced ia 
due form, to cauſe to be repaid 
or his or- 

der. 


to the ſaid 
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ment in the Proteſtant ſucceſſion.” They conclude, « We Geo. I. 
are all but too ſenſible of the inſupportable weight of the 1716-17» 


der, in the ſpace of two years, 
to commence from the date of 
this acquittance : ſo that every 
four months there ſhall be paid 
a ſixth part of the principal, to- 
gether with intereſt at the rate of 
one half per cent, by the month, 
and ſo on, to the full payment 
of the total ſum. In virtue and 
token whereof, I have ſigned 
theſe preſents, the eleventh of 


January, 1717. 
The baron de Gortz.? 


The next letter is from count 
Gyllenburg to baron Gortz, 
dated at London, January 18, 
1717, N.S. as follows : 

My friend, that directs the 
whole affair, came back from 
the country laſt Saturday night, 


as I had the honour to acquaint 


your excellency that he would, 
in my laſt. He hath this day 
let me know, that upon a letter, 
which he received from my lord 
Mar, to remit forthwith 20, ocol. 
into France, to the queen dow- 
aper of England, who was to 
pay it to us, he had aftui..ly re- 
mitced that money, which he 
hoped was already paid to your 
excellency. He aſk<d my par- 
don for not having communi- 
cated this to me {ooner, having 
been obliged to go into the 
country the moment the affair 
was diſpatched. Ile added, 
that he had deſired further or- 
ders from my lord Mar, with 
reſpect to the place, where the 
reſt of the money ſhould be 
paid. I doubt not but that ba- 


ron Sparre has already had ad- 


na- 


vice of all this, and that he has 
acquainted your excellency with 
it; which, however, I beg you 
would forthwith let me know, 
that I may quiet the minds of 
my friends here, who imagine, 
that the ſaid baron doth not act 

in concert with your excellen 

in an affair, whereia the 1 
miſunderſtanding might do a 
great deal of miſchief. I have 
told them, that your excellency 
deſigned, that I ſhould come to 
you in Holland, to concert 
every thing with you; with 
which they were very well ſatis- 
fied, But I have told them, 
that I will not go thither with 

empty hands, and that th 
ought at leaſt to get 10000 l. 
ready for me to with me. 
I have alſo deſired them to get 
me a letter from the brother of 
the czar's phyſician, which 
might ſerve to introduce me to 
him, if your excellency thinks 
fit to employ me to ſpeak to 
him. I cannot expreſs to your 
excellency my cencern, that the 
affair above-mentioned ſhould 
have taken a turn, which I did 
not expect; and which, for 
aught I know, may not be 
leaſing to your excellency. 
— my friends are diſſatisfied 
at it, every thing being done 
unknown to them. But, as 
they are obliged to have great 
regard for the director of the 
affair, who is a perſon of very 
great conſequence, ans muſt 
lecm to be ſatisſied. If your 
excellency, alter this, thinks 
it neceflary for me to come to 
Holland, I beg your orders 
therein 
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Geo. I. national debts, and therefore will not neglect to apply our- 
1716-17. ſelves, with all poſſible diligence and attention, to the great 


therein as ſoon as poſſible, that 
I may take my meaſures. 

After I had written theſe 
lines, I received the favour of 
your excellency's of the 13th, 
from whence I perceive, with a 
great deal of pleaſure, that our 
affair is begun. I read it to one 
of my friends, who told me, 
that that was the ſum, of which 
he had ſpoken to me ſome days 
ago, and which I mentioned in 
one of my former; that he 
then believed it to be 8,0001. 
but that it was but 6, 5001 
which exactly anſwers that, 
which has been paid to your 
excellency, and which makes 

art of #6 20,0001. that has 

en remitted. He has pro- 
miſed me to haſten the reſt, but 
I ſhould think, that it would be 
neceſſary, that our friends in 
France, from whom they ex- 
pe& the orders, ſhould pray 
them to diſpatchit withall haſte. 
He has given me hopes, that I 
ſhall have a good ſum with me, 
when I go to Holland.” 

The next letter is of count 
Gyllenburg to baron Gortz, da- 
ted at London, January 23, 
1717, in which he writes thus : 

The day before yeſterday, 1 
received the favour of your ex- 
cellency's of the 16th. 1 hein- 
cloſed triplicate of that which 
I had the honour to write your 
excellency by the laſt poſt, wall 
ſhew you the train, that our af- 
fairs are in. In the mean time, 
J have told our friends, that 
your excellency thought my 
voyage to Holland abſolutely 
neceſlary, in order to concert 


and 


with me the neceſſary meaſures 
for the enterprize; but, that 
your excellency would by no 
means have me ſtir from hence, 
without carrying with me what 
money ſhould be neceſſary, 
That it therefore lay upon them 
now to make the beſt uſe of the 
time, which was ſo precious to 
us, and to put me 1n a condi- 
tion of going with the firſt op- 
tunity. 

They promiſed me to do 
their beſt that my voyage might 
not be deferred longer than the 
end of the next week. In caſe 
can by that means bring them 
to haſten their diſburſement, it 
will afterwards depend upon 
your excellency's pleaſure, whe- 
ther I ſhall go to pay my reſpett 
to you or not. 

Your exceltency may be al. 
ſured, that I do all in my power 
to traverſe the ill deſigns of our 
enemies, 'The printed piece in- 
cloſed, wherein I have ſpoken 
intirely as as Engliſhman, is a 
ſmall ſpecimen of what is to 
follow. I do not know whether 
Mr. Walpole's expreſſions were 
the effect of his firſt rage, on 
account of his brother-in-law 
my lord Townſhend's being re- 
moved, or whether they came 
from his heart, We ſhall be 
better able to judge of thoſe 
gentlemen after the king's ar- 
rival, when it ſhall appear, if 
they have reaſon to be ſatisfied; 
for it is from thence, that they 
will form their ſcheme of poli- 
dics. 

It is ſtrongly reported here, 
that your excellency has _— 
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and neceſſary work of reducing and leſſening, by degrees, Geo. J. 
An which may prove the moſt effectual 171617. 


this heavy 
means of preſerving to the public funds a real and certain 
ſecurity.” 

The convocation alſo preſented a Ky! loyal addreſs, 
wherein was the following paragraph: 
the late declarations of ſome of theſe men, who, neverthe- 
lefs, call themſelves by the name'of Proteſtan's, what we 
muſt look for, ſhould a Popiſh prince ever fit upon the throne 
of theſe kingdoms. Whilſt they allow us no better a cha- 
rater than that of Schiſmatics and Heretics, of men cut off 
from the communion of Chriſt's church, and all the hopes 
of ſalvation, What can be expected from profeſſed Papiſts, 
who account no better of them (however they may flatter 


e have ſeen, in cation, 


themſelves) than they do of us; but that both they and we 
ſhall be utterly deſtroyed by them! | 


declaration, that the king, ha- 
ving waved all preliminary de- 
mands, has accepted the empe- 
ror's mediation, and agreed to 
ſend his plenipotentiaries to 
Brunſwick, I moit humbly beg 
yourexcellency will let me know 
what truth there is in it.” 

The next letter is from baron 
Gortz to count Gyllenburg, da- 
ted at Paris, January 27, 1 17. 
N. S. wherein he ſays: Yours 
of the 18th, with the duplicate, 
is come ſafe to my hands. Your 
friends are in the wrong to ima- 
gine, that M. Sparre and I do 
not act in concert in this affair, 

He has communicated every 
thing to me with the greateſt ex- 
attneſs, and not being autho- 
zed himſelf to enter upon this 
affair, nor to receive the money, 
be has left all to my diſpoſal. I 
have even put into his hands 
acquittances, where the ſum is 
left in blanks, that he may make 
ale of them in my ablence, as 
{gon as the money is come. Ihe 
friends, which are in France, 
ſhall be writ to, to preſs thoſe 

Vor. XIX. 


in England, to furniſh, as ſoon 
as poſſible, the million of Dutch 
guilders, which we have agreed 
on; and I muſt needs tell you, 
that I cannot take the leaſt ſte 
in relation to the ſhips, whic 
are abſolutely neceſſary to us for 
carrying on this enterprize, be- 
fore I am in poſſeſſion of that 
whole ſum ; for, if I ſhould be- 
gin, and the money afterwards 
not come in, the ſum employed 
upon this occaſion would be loſt ; 
not to ſpeak of the diſgrace it 
would| be for me to have en- 
tered upon an affair, without 
being able to go through with 
it. 

As for your voyage into Hol- 
land, that likewiſe depends on 
the payment of this money. 
When you have ſecured that 
point, you will do me a plea- 
ſure in coming over to me, fur- 
niſhed with all the informations 
tending to the execution of our 
deſign, which may {till be want- 
I will write next poſt to 


ing. 
Nom, to come along with 
you. 

F But 


$2 
Geo. I. 


1716-17. loyal ; for, at the N the vice- chancellor, and other 


Debate at 
Oxford a- 
bout an ad- 
dreſs, 


THE HISTORY 
But the univerſity of Ox©:d did not ſhew themſelves ſo 


heads of the univerſity, Dr. Dunſter, warden of Wadham- 
college, having made a motion for an addreſs to the king, 
and being ſupported by Dr. be ee biſhop of St. Aſaph, 
and by the warden of Merton-college ; Dr. Smalridge, bj- 
ſhop of briſtol, deſired to know the ſubject of the addref, 
Biſhop Wynne readily anſwered, That they might addreſs 
upon theſe three heads: 1. The ſuppreſſion of the late un- 
natural rebellion : 2. The king's ſafe return: 3. The fa 
vour ſhewn by the court to the univerſity, in granting their 
late requeſt,” that the officers of Sterne's regiment, quartered 
at Oxford, ſhould not burn publickly, on the day of his ma- 
jeſty's arrival, the effigies of the devil, pope, pretender, Or. 
mond, Mar, and cthers.” 

The biſhop, Smalridge, replied, The rebellion had been 
ſuppreſſed long before; a thankſgiving had already been ob- 
ſerved for it, and therefore he thought it now too late to 
addreſs upon that ſubject.“ As to the ſecond, * There would 
be no end of addreſſes, if they made one upon ſuch an occa- 
fion.” And as for the third, The late favour they had re- 
ceived was overbalanced, by having a whole regiment quar- 
tered upon them.“ Dr. Charlett, the maſter of Univerſity- 
college, urged, © That there was no precedent for addreſſing 
a king, who returned from his German territories.” Dr. Gat- 
diner was againſt addreſſing, to fave charges, on pretence, 
that © they were out of caſh.” Dr. Cobb, and others, made 
other objections, and ſo the motion for addreſſing dropped, 
But' the univerſity of Cambridge did not follow their example, 
but preſented a loyal addreſs, wherein they owned the king 
to be theironly rizhtful and lawful ſovereign (a). 

Three 


(a) Theſe addreſſes were fol- 
lowed by a long one from the 
diſſenting miniſters, in which 
they ſaid : 

We think it the particular 
honour of the Proteſtant Diſſens 
ters, that their ſtrit adherence 
to the intereſt of your illuſtrious 
family, before. your majeſty's 
acceſſion, and their loyalty to it 
{ince, have drawn upon them fo 
much of the fury of their fellow- 
ſubjects ; we are not conſcious 


what elſe could render us ob- 
noxious to them; our principles 
being, as we hope, the mol 
friendly to X. 4 and & 
mounting to no more than thoſe 
of a general Toleration to all 
2 ſubjects, univerſal 
ove and charity for all Chri- 
ſtians, and to act always in mat- 
ters of religion, as God ſhall 
give us light into his will about 
em. 


We do not ſo much as exped 
or 
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ment to the merchants, but the indignation was ſo general in with Swe- 
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Three or four days after their addreſs, the commons paſ- Geo. I. 
ſed a bill for prohibiting all commerce with Sweden, as long 1716-17. 
as the king ſhould think it neceſſary for the ſafety and peace of — 
the nation. The bill was approved by the lords, and received auh 
the royal aſſent. The trade with Sweden was of great mo- 38 


both houſes, that the bill met with little oppoſition. Before den. 

the ſupplies were ſettled, the commons voted ten thouſand Debate a- 
ſeamen for the year 1717. Then they took into conſidera- bout the 
tion the eſtimates of the land- forces. In the debate, the To- TT 
ries alledged, that, the late rebellion being ſuppreſſed, and 

the Swediſh conſpiracy ſeaſonably diſcovered, there was rea- 

ſon to hope, the counties would be ſoon eaſed of the grievous 

burden of quartering ſoldiers; but, if it appeared that the 

king of Sweden perſiſted in his deſign to invade Great Britain, 

they would all readily give their votes for keeping the preſent 

forces on foot. The contrary party urged the neceſſity of 

taking ſpeedy and vigorous reſolutions in relation to the army, 

At length it was reſolved, without dividing, that the ſum of 
959,943 J. ſhould be granted, for maintaining the guards, 
garriſons, and land-forces, for the enſuing year. Not long 

after, they paſſed the mutiny and deſertion bill, by which the 

ſoldiers were exempted from arreſts for debts. When this,,, 
bill was before the lords, the licentiouſneſs of the army, and age ihe 
the diſorders committed by the ſoldiery, particularly at Ox- mutiny-bill, 
ford, were complained of, and a motion was made, that, 

before they paſſed a bill in their favour, they ſhould inquire 

into the riot, which happened in that city on the prince of 

Wales's birth-day. The court inſiſted on the neceſſity of 

paſſing the bill without delay; but readily conſented, that the 

Oxford riot ſhould be inquired into. Some lords of the other pte 2. 
ſide, who were apprehenſive, that the univerſity would get bout the 
no credit by ſuch an examination, endeayoured to wave it, Oxford riot. 
by propoſing a general inquiry into the conduct of the army. 

This was oppoſed by the court lords, who obſerved, that the 

ought not to arraign a conſiderable body of men, again 

whom there was no legal complaint ; and that ſuch a pro- 

ceeding could not but be diſagreeable, and even injurious to 


might not want capacity, as we 
hope your majeſty will find they 
never want an inclination, to 

romote the true intereſt of the 


or deſire any thing that ought to 
p've any one the leaſt diſtur- 
ance; we only wiſh, that un- 
der your majeſty, as the com- 
mon father of all your loyal Proteſtant religion, and of their 
people, thoſe of our perſi n. country. 5 
2 8 


24 


Geo. I. the king, who, by his prerogative, has the command of thi 
1716-17. 
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army; and, if any abuſes and diſorders are committed by th 


ſoldiers, the complaints ought firſt to be laid before him 


But, ſince it had been moved to inquire into the Oxfor 
riots, which had indeed made a great noiſe, and been examine 
in council, they ought to addreſs his majeſty, that he wou 
be pleaſed to cauſe all the papers relating to that affair 9 


be laid before the houſe. The addreſs was reſolved and pre 


ſented, and, the papers being laid before the lords, then 


aroſe a great debate. The archbiſhop of York and the bj 


ſhops of Rocheſter and Cheſter endeavoured to juſtify thi 


univerſity, alledging, among other things, © That for fo 
years paſt they had not paid any regard to the birth-day of an 
prince of Wales, or even of the prince ſitting on the throne, b 


making public rejoicings: That the univerſity had a metho! 
of expreſſing their loyalty more conſiſtent with the dignity d 


their founders, and the characters of their perſons, than ill 


minations, bonfires, and firing of guns: That, as for th: 


mayor and magiſtrates of the city of Oxford, they had this t 


plead for their excuſe, that they were ignorant it was tht 


princes birth-day : That, the ſeveral affidavits and inform 
tions, upon which the mayor and magiſtrates grounded thei 


complaints, having been ſent up to court, copies of the ſame 


were returned to the officers of the regiment quartered at Or 
ford, in order to give them an opportunity to juſtify the 
proceedings; which produced another ſet of affidavits an 
depoſitions in behalf of the officers : That the magiſtrates ha 
no opportunity to make any replication in their own defence 
and therefore it was moved, that the houſe would come to nd 


reſolution, upon the foot of the two ſets of affidavits; but that 


they would adjourn the further proceedings, and appoint 
day, when they would hear the perſons concerned in thol 
informations. They inſiſted upon this method, becauſe ne 
thing could ſet this matter in a truer light, than the croſ 
examining and confronting the evidences on each fide ; ury 
ing, that this method, their lordſhips very well knew, wx 
the conſtant practice of the courts below, and even of all th: 
hearings at the bar of their lordſhips houſe ; and that the: 
lordſhips had never yet refuſed to admit of a replication : Tha 
as to the diſreſpect to the prince regent, charged upon tht 
univerſity for their neglect of ringing the bells on his roy 
highneſs's birth-day, of the ſixteen colleges in the univerſity 
only three had any bells to ring: And that it appea 
plainly by the affidavits taken before the mayor and magiſtrat 
that the riotous proceedings were occaſioned by the an 
an 
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and rude behaviour of the ſoldiers, encouraged by ſeveral Geo. I. 
members of the univerſity, calling themſelves the Conſtitution- 1516-17. 
lub; and by the neglect of the commanding officers of 
the regiment, in not iſſuing proper orders to ſuppreſs the diſ- 

urdance.” The duke of Bucks, the earl of Abingdon, the 
lords Harcourt, Trevor, North and Grey, and ſome others, 
ſpoke alſo in favour of the univerſity and magiſtrates of Ox- 
ford. | 

The lord Coningſby, who ſpoke firſt on the other fide, 
ſaid, That he knew the uſage of the univerſity to have 
been otherwiſe than had been repreſented ; and gave a ſhort 
account of their behaviour in the reigns of king Charles II, 
and James II; and diſtinguiſhed between their paſt and pre- 
ſent loyalty.” He owned, That, in theſe two reigns, they 
had e their loyalty in a moſt extraordinary manner, 
and had made ſuch great advances to countenance an unli- 
mited power in the prince, that, if providence had not mira- 
culouſly interpoſed, they had, as far as in them lay, deſtroyed 
the liberties of their country, which would have involved the 
univerſity in certain ruin.” The lord chancellor, the duke of 
Kingſton, the earl of Sunderland, the lord Parker, the lord 
Townſhend, the lord Cadogan, and ſome other peers, wha 
ſpoke on the ſame ſide, obſerved in general, That the diſ- 
reſpect to the prince regent, charged upon the univerſity and 
city of Oxford, was manifeſt, becauſe the major of the regi- 
meht did, about ten o'clock in the morning, go to the mayor, 
and complained, that he had ſhewed no regard to the prince's 
birth-day, by ringing the bells ; to which the mayor returned 
a ſhuffling anſwer, pretending, he did not know it to be the 
prince regent's birth- day. That upon this the major told him, 
He would draw out the regiment to celebrate the day, with pro- 
per rejoicings, which he did accordingly ; but that the mayor, 
inſtead of joining in the rejoicings, with a vaſt mob after him, 
filled up the public ſtreets ; and ſome of his attendants inſul- 
ted the ſoldiers on their march, and gave them opprobrious 
language, crying out, Down with the Roundheads. That 
they proceeded ſo far in their inſults, as to throw dirt and 
ſtones at the ſoldiers, and even attempted to diſarm ſome of 
them. That the houſe, wherein the officers of the * 
and ſome of the collegians met to celebrate the feſtival, was, 
in an inſolent manner, aſſaulted, and the windows broke by 
wilt ſtones thrown from the oppoſite houſe of one Hurſt, an iron- 
7h monger, upon which the ſoldiers, to revenge the affront, be- 
gan likewiſe to break windows, of which the major was no 
t F 3 ſooner 
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Geo. I. ſobner informed, but he immediately went out and bid them 
1716-17. deſiſt. That it was indeed affirmed in ſome of the affidavits 
produced in behalf of the univerſity and magiſtrates, that a 
certain collegian went round the bonfire, and encouraged the 
ſoldiers to break the windows of Hurſt, and all that were not 
illuminated; but, that the ſame was contradicted by no leſs 
than five or fix perſons, who upon oath declared, that the ¶ It v 
collegian was from ſeven till ten that evening in their com- king 
pany, and had not ſtirred from the houſe all that time. That, IW the 
upon the mayor's applying to the major of the regiment, the ¶ hou: 
latter gave immediate orders for patrols to go through the I drec 
city, and ſend home to their quarters all the ſoldiers they I trea 
ſhould find in the ſtreets. And that, the patrols being in- tlen 
ſulted by ſome of the mayor's attendants, two or three of the I niſt: 
ſoldiers fired, but with powder only, purſuant to the orders Ji dan 
— them.” During this debate, the earl of Abingdon of- ¶ proc 
ered a petition from the vice-chancellor, and the mayor, and of 
magiſtrates of Oxford, praying to be heard; and infiſted, ¶ nav 
that it ſhould be received and read: But it was urged on the lion 
other fide, that, the houſe being in a grand committee, the f 
receiving any petitions was irregular. Then it was moved, of 
. that the chairman ſhould leave the chair; which being carried IF the 
in the negative, the debate was reſumed, and about ſ I ver: 
o'clock in the evening the two following reſolutions were l 
agreed to by a majority of ſixty-five againſt thirty - three. ſect 
I. Refolved, © That the heads of the univerſity, and mayor I the 
of the city, neglected to make any public rejoicings on the If far 
prince's birth-day ; but, ſome of the collegians, with the of- nec 
ficers, being met to celebrate the day, the houſe, where they ma 
were, was aſſaulted, and the windows were broken by the | 
rabble; which was the beginning and occaſion of the riots 
that enſued, as well from the ſoldiers as the ſcholars and 
townſmen ; and that the conduct of the major ſeemed well 

juſtified by the affidavits produced on his part. 

II. Reſolved, That the printing and publiſhing the depoſi- 
tions, upon which the complaints relating to the riots at Ox- 
ford were founded, while that matter was under the examina» 
tion of the lords of the committee of council, and before cel 
they had time to come to any reſolution touching the ſame, I pre 
was irregular, diſreſpectful to his royal highneſs, and tending de 
to ſedition.” th, 

Nees The commons, proceeding upon the ſupplies, among other I du 
bourthe things, granted 24,0001. for the payment of our battalions of I re! 
applies, Munſter, and two of Saxe-Gotha, which the king had taken m 
into his ſcrvice, to ſupply the place of ſuch as, _ the th 
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rebellion, ſhould be drawn from the garriſons of the States- Geo. I. 
general to the aſſiſtance of England. is occaſioned a great 1716-17. 
debate, It was ſaid, as theſe troops did not ſerve, they ought ——— 


not to be paid, It was replied, by the treaties, it was agreed 
that they ſhould be paid whether they ſerved or not, and the 
circumſtances of the times made ſuch an agreement neceſſary. 
It was moved, and the queſtion put for an addreſs to the 
king, that the inſtructions, given to thoſe who tranſacted 
the treaties for the ſix battalions, might be laid before the 
houſe, but it paſſed in the negative by a majority of one hun- 
dred and ſixty-five againſt thirty-eight. It was believed theſe . 
treaties were called for, and the addreſs moved by ſome gen- 
tlemen, with a deſign to bring a cenſure on the German mi- 
niſters. About 5,5001. was alſo granted to make good the 
damages and loſſes ſuſtained by the tumultuous and rebellious 
proceedings in ſeveral counties, particularly the demoliſhing 
of the meeting-houſes. The money voted for the army, 
navy, and other particulars, amounted to above two mil- 
lions and a half, ue : 


To raiſe theſe ſupplies, the commons granted a land-tax A meſſage 


of three ſhillings in the pound, and the malt-tax. While 


theſe things were tranſacting, Mr. ſecretary Stanhope deli- 2 Borg 
vered to the houſe the following meſlage from the king : ry ſupply, 


His majeſty being deſirous, above all things, not only to 
ſecure his kingdoms againſt the preſent danger, with which 
they are threatened from Sweden, but likewif: to prevent, as 
far as poſſible, the like apprehenſions for the future, thinks it. 
neceſſary, that ſuch Mu hows ſhould be early concerted, as 
= conduce moſt effectually to this end. 

nd, as this may require fome expence, his majeſty hopes, 
that his commons will, by their aſſiſtance at this juncture, 
inable him to make good ſuch engagements, as may eaſe his 
people of all future charge and apprehenſions upon this ac- 
count.“ 


The conſideration of this unexpected meſſage was deferred Debates on 


till the next day, when Mr. ſecretary Stanhope made a mo- 
tion, © That a ſupply be granted to inable his majeſty to con- 
cert ſuch meaſures with foreign princes and ſtates, as may 
prevent any charge or apprehenſions from the deſigns of Swe- 
den for the future.” He urged the advantage and ſecurity, 
that would ariſe to the nation, by inabling his majeſty to re- 
duce the king of Sweden; and what confidence they ought to 
repoſe in the king's honour, wiſdom, and ceconomy, in the 
management of what money ſhould be thought neceſſary for 
that ſervice, Mr, Shippen N © That it was a great 
4 


miſ- 
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Geo. I. misfortune, that ſo wiſe and excellent a prince as his majeſty, 
I717. Was as little acquainted with the uſage and forms of parlia. 
mentary proceedings, as with the language of our country, 


That, if he knew either, he would not have ſent ſuch a mel. 
ſage, which, he was ſure, was unparliamentary and unpre- 
cedented ; and therefore it was his opinion, that the ſame 
was penned by ſome foreign miniſter, and then tranſlated into 
Engliſh. That, fince the king's acceſſion to the throne, 
there had been many reflections caſt in that houſe upon the 
laſt miniſtry, as if they had betrayed the intereſt of their 
country. That, on the contrary, they had often been told, 
that his majeſty had retrieved the honour and reputation of 
the nation, the effects of which had already appeared in the 


flouriſhing condition of trade. 


That, after all this, he could 


not but be very much ſurpriſed to find a motion made for a 
ſupply of money to inable his majeſty to enter into new mea- 
ſures, to ſecure his kingdoms againſt any future apprehenſions 


from the Swedes. 


That the neceſſity, that was urged for 


this, ſeemed to be inconſiſtent with the account of thoſe glo- 


rious advantages, which his maje 


{ty had obtained for us. 


And 


he could not help being of the opinion, that if the new al- 
liances and meaſures to be concerted were ſuch, as were to 
be obtained purely by the force of our money, that ever the 
happineſs or the ſecurity of the nation could be the conſe- 
quence of ſuch counſels; for, whenever foreigners come to 


taſte the ſweetneſs of Engliſh money, we mis 
it, that their adherence to our intereſt woul 


ht depend upon 
laſt no longer 


than we continued to ſupply their neceſſities,” Mr. Hunger- 
ford, who ſeconded Mr. Shippen, faid, among other particu- 
lars, That, for his part, he could not underſtand what oc- 
caſion there was for new alliances; much leſs, that they 
ſhould be purchaſed with money. That it muſt needs be very 
ſurpriſing to the whole world, that a nation, not lon 
the terror of France and Spain, ſhould now ſeem to fear ſo 
| Inconſiderable an enemy as the king of Sweden; eſpecially 
when we had fo good a fleet at ſea, and ſo great an army on 


land.” 


ago 


Some other ſpeeches were made on the ſame fide, 


which gave Mr. Stanhope occaſion to fay, That he was 
ſorry to find gentlemen grow ſo warm upon a ſubject of this 
nature: That the king was a prince of that integrity and 
henour, and had already given fuch convincing proofs of his 
tender care for the true intereſt of the nation, that they 
might intirely depend upo: his wiſdom in this matter: And 
therefore he was of opinion, that none would refuſe compli- 


ance with this meſſage, but ſuch as either were not 


the ki 


ban 
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friends, or who diſtruſted the honeſty of his miniſters.” This Geo. I. 
ave offence, to ſeveral members; and Mr. Lawſon, one of 1717. 
the knights of the ſhire for Cumberland, replied, * That he 
was very much ſurpriſed to find ſuch . eg expreſſions 
fall from that worthy and honourable gentleman, for whom, 
he was ſure, the whole houſe had a very great regard. But, 
fince he had thought fit to ſpeak ſo openly, he hoped he 
might wel] oy ours in ſaying, that if every member of this 
houſe, that uſed freedom of ſpeech on any ſubject of debate, 
muſt be accounted an enemy to the king, when he happens 

not to fall in with his miniſters, he knew no ſervice th 
were capable of doing for their country in that houſe ; and 
therefore it was his opinion, that they had nothing elſe to do 
but to retire to their country-ſeats, and leave the king and 
his miniſters to take what they pleaſed. Mr. Boſcawen, 
comptroller of the houſhold, Sir Gilbert Heathcote, Mr. Ho- 
race Walpole, and ſome other gentlemen, backed Mr. Stan- 
hope's motion; but Mr. Grimſtone, member for St. Al- 
ban's, and ſome other Whig members, ſpoke againſt it, on the 
other ſide; and what was ſtill more obſervable, was the ſi- 
lence of Mr. Walpole, firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury. 
However, it was moved and reſolved, that the houſe would 
in a committee conſider, on the 8th of April, of Mr. Stan- 
hope's motion for a ſupply. Mean time the king was ad- 
dreſſed for a copy of the treaty made by king William, with 
the king of — in 1700, which was read and examined. 
With the treaty tere was printed, and delivered to the mem- 
bers, an account of the damages ſuſtaĩned by the Britiſh ſub- 
ject in ſhips and lading, confiſcated in Sweden, amounting 
to above 69,0001. and of the loſſes ſuſtained by the Muſco- 
vite company, amounting to above 45,0001. 

It was now obvious, that there was a miſunderſtanding pivigon a- 
among the king's minifters, and that the Whigs were di- mong the 
vided. This more plainly appeared, in the courſe of the de- W's: 
bate about Mr. Stanhope's motion for a ſupply againſt Sweden. 

For, when it came to be reſumed on the day appointed, it 
was urged by thoſe who oppoſed it, That it was unparlia- 
mentary to grant a ſupply, before the occaſion was known, 
and an eſtimate of the expence was laid before the houſe. 
That the king's meſſage about this matter was ſo unprece- 
dented, that his miniſters ſeemed to be divided about it; and 
that it was a great misfortune ſuch diviſions ſhould happen 
among the miniſtry ; for then a parliament cannot have a 
true information of things. That they could not eaſily ap- 
prehend, what occaſion there was to make new Es 
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Geo. I. ſince we had a ſtanding army in Great Britain, and a confi. 
1717. derable fleet at ſea, which ſufficiently ſecured his majeſty's 


kingdoms againft any dangers from Sweden, That if we de. 
ſigned to make an offenſive war againft that crown, Why did 
we not ſend part of our forces on board our fleet ; eſpecially, 
fince we were now ſecure at home, both by the ſuppreſſion of 
the late rebellion, and by the concluſion of the triple alliance, 
which the regent of France had begun faithfully to perform, 
by cauſing the pretender to paſs the Alps ? However, if the 
court inſiſted on the neceſſity of entering into new engage- 
ments againſt Sweden, they thought it proper to addreſs his 
majeſty, to acquaint the houſe with the nature of thoſe en- 
gagments, and the ſum, that was requiſite to make them 
ood.* To this it was anſwered by Mr. Stanhope, and ſome 
others, That the diſcovery of the late conſpiracy, carried on 
by the Swediſh miniſters, in conjunction with the diſconten- 
ted party at home, ſufficiently evinced the neceſſity of a ſtand- 
ing army in Great Britain, That the treaty of triple alliance 
ſeemed indeed to ſecure us againſt any danger on the part of 
France ; but it was to be obſerved, that treaty had met with 
ſo great oppoſition at the French court, that, had not the 
cegent ſtickled ſtrenuouſly for it, the ſame would have infal- 
libly miſcarried : And, though hitherto we had all the rea- 
ſon imaginable to commend the honeſty and candour of that 
prince, yet in good pelicy we ought not to depend on that 
treaty any longer, than it ſhall be the intereſt of France to 
obſerve it.” And, as for the addreſs, * the ſame would be 
injurious to the king's prerogative of entering into ſuch al- 
liances as his majeſty thinks neceſſary for the ſecurity of his 
dominions, without communicating the ſame to his parlia- 
ment: Which prerogative was grounded on very good rea- 
ſons ; for, if the crown was obliged to impart the ſecret of 
affairs to ſo great a humber of perſons, the moſt important 
negotiations might thereby miſcarry. Sir Gilbert Heathcote, 
who ſpoke on the ſame ſide, mentioned the 2 loſſes and 
damages, which the Britiſh ſubjects had ſuſtained by their 
ſhips being made prize, and confiſcated in Sweden; and, 
beſides thoſe contained in the printed account, which was 
that day delivered to the members, produced a lift of other 
loſſes; concluding, that the king of Sweden having ſeve- 
ral times refuſed to make ſatisfaction for the ſame, and, on 
the contrary, his miniſters having endeavoured to raiſe a new 
rebellion in his majeſty's dominions, there was a ground to 
declare war agai 0 him. To this Mr. Gould replied, 
That, the Dutch having ſuſtained as great . 
wedges, 
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leclare war againſt them; and therefore it would be proper, 1 
before we proceeded further, to engage Holland, in the firſt 
place, to prohibit all commerce - with Sweden, as we had 
done.” Mr. Stanhope ſaid, He made no doubt but the 
States would readily come into any meaſures, that ſhould 
appear neceſſary for the good of both nations in general, and 
to obtain ſatisfaction for the late depredations of the Swedes 
in particular, That they had lately given ſignal inſtances of 
their firm adherence to the crown of Great Britain, in 
cauſing the Swediſh miniſters to be ſeized in their dominions 
upon his majeſty's deſire ; But that the form and conſtitution 
of their government, and the good of their ſubjects, who 
moſtly ſubſiſt by trade, did not permit them to take ſuch vi- 
gorous and ſpeedy reſolutions, as could be wiſhed; and 
therefore it would not be fair to exact the ſame from them.” 
Mr. Craggs preſſed the neceſſity of making new alliances 
againſt Sweden, from the late doubtful conduct of a northern 
potentate (meaning the czar of Muſcovy) who, by his in- 
ativity againſt Sweden, and the poſts ſome of his troops had 
taken, gave great umbrage to the empire.” On the other 
hand, to the great ſurprize of the generality of the aſ- 
ſembly, the ſpeaker, and Mr, Smith, one of the tellers 
of the exchequer, declared, That, though they were 
not againſt the ſupply, they were againſt demanding and 
granting it in ſuch an unparliamentary manner : And the 
ſpeaker propoſed, That part of the army ſhould be diſbanded, 
and the money, thereby ſaved, applied towards the making 
good ſuch new engagements, as were thought neceſlary to 
be entered into. But general Mordaunt, and ſome others, 
ſhewed how unſafe and impolitic it would be, at this junc- 
ture, to diſband any of thoſe troops. Mr. Caſwell cloſed the 
debate with obſerving, * That he had rather pay others for 
hghting than fight himſelf : That he thought it more advan- 
tagious for Great Britain to carry the war abroad, and enjoy 
peace at home, in order to improve our trade, and reduce 
our public debts: And, as the employing foreigners againſt 
Sweden would be a far leſs expence than national troops, 
de therefore was for complying with his majeſty s F 

At laſt the queſtion was put, and it was carried for a ſupply, 
dy a majority of fifteen voices only; one hundred and - 


four againſt one hundred and forty-nine. 
The next day, this — bane rted to the houſe, 
2 ſhort debate aroſe. The aſking ting ſupplies 


without an eſtimate of the expence was i ON again as 
un- 


wedes, they had an equal concern with Great Britain to Geo. I. 
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Geo. I. un arliamentary, and it was propoſed, either to preſent 2 


1717, 


Ehanges in 
the mini- 


addreſs to the king, to aſſure him, that the houſe would ef. 
feftually make good all the engagements he ſhould think pro. 
per to enter into; or that the king be deſired to diſband pan 
of the army, and apply the ſavings towards the new alli. 
ances, Both theſe expedients were rejected by the ſpeaker 
on the other fide, and Mr. Hampden, in particular, aid 
He remembered, that, about ten or eleven years before, 
great man in that houſe made a motion for allowing an 
providing for about nine hundred thouſand pounds, which 
the government had expended, without laying any eſtimate 
before the commons.” To this the ſpeaker, who was the 
perſon meant, ſaid, he wondered that gentleman woul 
bring in, as a precedent, a buſineſs, that was tranſacted þ 
many years 50s and which was not parallel to the preſent 
caſe. Mr. Hampden replicd, He did not mean to refled 
upon Mr. ſpeaker, fince he had the honour to vote with him 
upon that occaſion.” After ſome other ſpeeches, the reſolu- 
tion for granting a ſupply was agreed to, though by a majo- 
rity only of four votes, one hundred and fifty-three againf 
one hundred and forty-nine. 

The carrying of this vote, by ſo ſmall a majority, could 
not but give the king ſome uneaſineſs ; and it being evident, 
that the great oppoſition, which the court found on this vc- 
caſion in the houſe of commons, chiefly proceeded from : 
party of which the lord Townſhend was faid to be the head; 
Mr. Stanhope wrote, that very evening, by the king's com- 
mand, a Jetter to acquaint him, that his majeſty returned 
him thanks for his paſt ſervices, but had no farther occaſion 
fer him as lord lieutenant of Ireland. 

The next morning Mr. Walpole waited upon the king to 
reſign his places of firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, and 
chancellor of the exchequer. The king ſhewed great regret 
to part with him, and with many kind expreſſions endea- 
voured to perſuade him to keep his poſts ; but though Mr. 
Walpole aſſured him, that he would never ſwerve from hi 
duty to ſo good and gracious a maſter ; yet, at the ſame time 
he repreſented, how impoſſible it was for him to ſerve 
him in the preſent circumſtances of affairs. Mr. Methuen 
and Mr. Pulteney, ſecretary at war, followed Mr, Wal- 
pole's example, and the ſame morning reſigned their reſpec- 
tive places. | 

On the twelfth of April, the commons, in a committee of 
the houſe, conſidered of the ſupply againſt Sweden ; and, 
Mr. Stanhope having made a motion for granting to — 
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Sweden, there was for a minute or two a 


prize at it; and added, He had not yet ſaid any thing to 
this matter, becauſe he thought it inconſiſtent with decen 
to oppoſe a motion, that came from the court, while he had 
the honour to be his majeſty's immediate ſervant ; but that, 
having refigned his place, that he might act with the free- 
dom becoming an Engliſhman, he could not forbear decla- 
ring againſt granting a ſupply, in a manner altogether un- 
iamentary and unprecedented. That he could not per- 
ſuade himſelf, that any Engliſhman adviſed his majeſty to 
ſend ſuch a meſſage ; but he doubted not, the reſolution of a 
Britiſh parliament would make a German miniſtry tremble.” 
The lord Finch ſeconded Mr, Pulteney, and objected to 
ſome ſteps, which had been taken in relation to the affairs of 
the north, alledging, That it appeared by the memorial 
preſented by the Ruſſian miniſter, and by the anſwer, which 
had been returned to the ſame, that ſuch meaſures were pur- 
ſued, as were likely to engage us in a quarrel with the czar.” 
Mr. Stanhope, in a long ſpeech, vindicated the king and his 
miniſters, in relation both to the czar and the king of Swe- 
den. With reſpect to the czar, he obſerved, © That hi- 
therto he had been obliged to be ſilent ; but he was now at 
liberty to ſet this matter in a clear light, and to acquaint the 
houſe, that the coldneſs, which appeared of late between 
the king and the czar, proceeded from his majeſty's refuſin 
to become guarantee of his czariſh majeſty's conqueſts ; a 
from his ſolliciting the czar to withdraw his troops from the 
duchy of Mecklenburg. That, as to the firſt, his 3 
conduct deſerved the applauſe and thanks of a Britiſh par- 
liament, fince it appeared, that his majeſty was tender not 
to engage the nation in foreign quarrels, That this indeed 
had been his principal care fince his happy acceſſion to the 
throne ; and he might aſſure them, that Great-Britain was 
intirely free from any engagements, and at liberty to follow 
ſuch meaſures, as beſt ſuit with her intereſt, That as for the 
inſtances, which his majeſty has cauſed to be made with the 
czar, and the meaſures he may have concerted to get the 
Ruſſian troops out of the duchy of Mecklenburg, his ma- 
jeſty has ated in all this as elector and prince of the empire. 
That he was perſuaded, all the geritlemen there would agree 
with him, that the king's dignity, as king of Great-Britain, 
was never underftood to tie up his hands with reſpect to his 
intereſts in Germany, and as prince of the empire: But, 
beſides, 


king 250, ooo l. to inable him to concert meaſures againſt Geo. I. 
great ſilence in the 1717. 
houſe. Mr. Pulteney, who broke it firſt, expreſſed his ſu - 


9 
Geo. I. beſides, he muſtdefire gentlemen to conſider, that, long 
1917. fore his majeſty's acceſſion to the crown, Great Britain 
— ſtrict union with the emperor and empire; ſo that if, 
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virtue of ancient alliances, the emperor ſhould require Gres 
Britain to uſe theſe inftances with the czar, which the kit 
has made only as elector of Hanover, Great-Britain coul 
not avoid complying with his requeſt. That, in relation t 
Sweden, the K ing's conduct was not only blameleſs and u 
ſpotted, but worthy of the higheſt commendations. That, is 
the late queen's time, Great-Britain interpoſed to procure; 
neutrality in the north, whereby the king of -Sweden:migh 
have preſerved his poſſeſſions in the empire. That the n. 
| gency at Stockholm agreed to this overture ; but that the 
ing of Sweden rejected it with haughtineſs, and the utmd{ 
ſcorn, declaring, he would uſe as his enemies, who 
ſhould pretend to impoſe; ſuch a neutrality upon him. 


That, during the whole courſe of that negotiation, the deſf 
king, then elector of Hanover, uſed all friendly offers in fi- kee 
your of Sweden. That the. fame having proved ineffe&tuil, i and 


through the king of. Sweden's obſtiaacy ; and the king oi me: 
Denmark having, by the foryme of war, i reconquered the par 
duchies of Bremen and Verden; his: majeſty, as elector ui ſna 
Hanover, had purchaſed the ſame with his own money for 2 f 
valuable conſidetatien. That although it was never in hu n 
majeſtys thoughts to engage Gteat- Britain in a war to fup- i cle 
Port that acquiſition; yet, if gentlemen would give them - ſuſ 
ſelves the trouble to oaſt their eyes upon the map, and fer iff for 
where Bremen and Verden lie, he hoped they would not be lf * 
indifferent as to the poſſeſſor of thoſe two duchies, but would i M 
agree with him, that their being in the king's hands ſuits far 
better with the intereſt of Great - Britain, than if were 
in the hands either of the czar, who gives already but too V! 
much jealouſy in the empire, or of the king of Sweden, I af 
who endeavoured to raiſe a new rebellion in Great-Bricain TV 
and harbours our fugitive rebels.” 0 

This ſpeech made a great impreſſion upon the majority. 4" 
However, Mr. Smith thought fit to anſwer Mr. Stanhope, 
and faid, He had already declared his reaſons for oppoling 
the granting this ſupply in ſuch an extraordinary manner; I g, 
and ſome expreſſions, that had eſcaped a gentleman in the 
miniſtry, inſtead of making him alter his opinion, rather I in 
confirmed him in it. That he did not pretend to be tho- i 
roughly acquainted with affairs abroad; but, having had the I of 
honour to fit ſo long in that houſe, where ſo great a variety di 
of buſineſs, both foreign and domeſtic, had often _ af af 

ate 
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bated, he might preſume to have ſome knowledge of them, Geo. 
That, however, he would not ſay any thing to what had 1717. 
been advanced by the honourable member who ſpoke laſt ; 
but, if an eſtimate of the conduct of the miniſtry, in relation 
to affairs abroad, was to be made by a compariſon of their 
conduct at home, he was ſure they would not appear alto- 
ther ſo faultleſs, as they were repreſented. as it not a 
miſtake (added he) not to preſerve the peace at home, after 
the king was come to the throne, with the univerſal applauſe 
and joyful acclamations of all his ſubjects ? Was it not a 
miſtake, upon the breaking out of the rebellion, not to iſſue 
a proclamation, to offer pardon to ſuch, as ſhould return 
home peaceable, as had ever been practiſed before upon ſuch 
occaſions ? Was it not a miſtake, after the ſuppreſſion of 
the rebellion, and the trial and execution of the principal 
authors of it, to keep up animoſities, and drive people to 
deſpair, by not paſhng an act of indemnity wi — by 
keeping ſo many perſons under hard and tedious nement, 
and by granting pardons to ſome, without leaving them any 
of W means to ſubſiſt ? Is it not eee truſt to a vote of 
the liament for making good ſuch engagements as his maj 
of nl think proper to enter into; and, inſtead of that, — 1 


= 


2:2 WM fi on the ting of this ſupply in ſuch an extraordinary 
his (manner ? Is it not a miſtake to take this opportunity to 
ſup · create diviſions, and render ſome of the king's beſt friends 
em · ſuſpected and obnoxious ? Is it not a miſtake, in ſhort, to 
ſee form Parties and Cabals, in order to bring in a © bill to re- 

tbe If © peal the act againſt occaſional conformity? To this ſpeech 
ud Mr. Stanhope replied, < That he had the honour to ſerve his 
far © majeſty ſince his happy acceſſion to the throne, but, as there 

rere were other perſons (ſome of them in, and others out of place) 
too who had a greater ſhare than himſelf in the adminiſtration of 
en, affairs, he left it to them to juſtify themſelves. That, how- 
ain, ever, he would clear a principal point, by aſſuring the aſſem- 
bly, that he had ſome time ago the king's orders to draw up 

ity, an Act of Indemnity (b).“ Mr, 


(b) Mr. Barrington Shute ad- ill conduct of his miniſters, but 
he ſwered Mr. Smith more at large, ſolely from the removal of ſome 

and ſaid, That the king was pres in great employments. 

indeed come to the throne with That, nevertheleſs, in the chan- 
a- the joyful acclamations of moſt ges that were then made, his 
the I of his ſubjects; but that the majeſty had followed the rules 
ety diſaffection, that appeared ſoon of prudence, juſtice, and grati- 
le- after, did not proceed from the tude, ſince he advanced thoſe, 
ted who 
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Geo. I. Mr. William Young, ſon of Sir Walter Young, faid 
© That fome days before he had been againſt the motion fo 


who in the worſt of times had 
given undoubted proofs of their 
affection and attachment to his 
intereſt, in the room of thoſe, 
who had been preferred in the 
laſt reign, as the fitteſt inſtru- 
ments to deſtroy the Proteſtant 
ſucceſſion, even before it took 
place, and who had fince been 
in open rebellion againſt his ma- 
jeſty. That, as for the other 
miſtakes charged upon. the ad- 
miniſtration, they might be re- 
duced to theſe two, The not 
paſſing the Act of Indemnity, 
and the deſign to repeal the Oc- 
Caſional Bill. That, as to the 
firſt, there were various opinions 
about it; and, conſidering the 
reſtleſs ſpirit of the diſcontented 
party, it was hard to determine, 
whether an Indemnity was a 
proper way to reduce them, 
fince it was notorious, that the 
reopening inſtances of clemency, 

ich his majeſty had given 
ſince his acceflion, have been a- 
buſed and deſpiſed. That, as 
to the repeal of the act againſt 
the Diſſenters, nothing, in his 
opinion, was either more juſt or 
reaſonable ; and he could not 
but wonder, that a tleman, 
who had been turned out of his 
pra 4 a in the laſt reign, 
and reſtored ſince the king's 
coming to the crown, ſhould 
account it a miſtake, on the 
other hand, to make his ma- 
jeſty's undoubted friends eaſy.” 
Mr. Smith, after an explanation 
demanded and given, about his 
being turned out of place and 
reſtored, replied to the laſt part 
of Mr. Shute's ſpeech, © That 


granting 


he ever was for allowing liberty 
of conſcience to the Diſſenten 
and had even voted againſt the 
Occaſional Bill: But that, the 
ſame being paſſed into a law, i 
was his opinion, that it could 
not be repealed without dif- 

uieting the whole nation.” The 
Glen mentionedin theſe ſpeech. 
es, of repealing the Schiſm 
and Occaſional Conformity acts, 
took its riſe from hence : Mr, 
Hillerſden, member for Bed. 
fordſhire, and Mr. Tuckfield, 
member of Aſhburton, happen- 
ing to meet at a tavern, and 
complaining to each other of the 
breach of court promiſes, with 
regard; to the Diſſenters, came 
to a reſolutian each of them to 
invite three members to meet the 
next night at the ſame place. 
When theſe met, they all enter- 
ed into the ſame way of think- 
ing; and, when they parted, 
every one agreed to invite their 
friends. In a little time, the 
number increaſed to above two 
hundred members of the houſe 
of commons, who, on the 26th 
of March, had a meeting at the 
Roſe Tavern; near Temple-Bar, 
in order to conſult together, 
Whether a bill for repealing 
the act againſt Occaſional Con- 
formity Hor d be brought in? 
The lord Moleſworth, Mr. Jeſ- 
ſop, Sir Richard Steele, and 
ſome others, made fpeeches, to 
ſhew the reaſonableneſs and ju- 
ſtice of eaſing the Diſſenters of 


thoſe hardſhips, which had been 
put upon them in the laſt reign, 
chiefly upon account of their 


zeal and aſfection for the Pro- 
teſtant 
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granting a ſupply upon the king's meſſage, becauſe he thought Geo. I. 
eit unparliamentary; and it was then his opinion to addreſy 1717. 
ina the king to enter into ſuch engagements, as his majeſty _———— 
3 ; gag ) 

ſhould think proper ; and that the commons would make 

good the ſame. But that, ſince the majority of the houſe 

had determined to grant a ſupply, they had brought them- 

che ſelyes into this dilemma, either to grant what was aſked as 

the MY neceſſary for the ſervice, or to tell the king, that ſervice muſt 
„remain unperformed, which they, in a manner, determined 

ald to be neceſſary, by granting a ſupply. This ſpeech was ſup- 

di. ported by Sir John Brownlow, and Mr. Gould, who owned, 

The MW « That we could not carry on our trade to the Baltic, with- 


= out bringing the king of Sweden to reaſon ; and therefore he 
fs was for granting the ſupply.” 

Mr. 

ged. teſtant ſucceſſion, and of putting for he hoped, the whole aſ- 
eld. them in a capacity to ſerve their ſembly were ſatisfied as to that ; 


king and country ; urging, that 


but whether the bringing of it 


and — had reaſon to believe, that in ought not to be put off till a 
the fuch a bill would be very ac- more favourable opportunity?“ 
„ich ceptable to the king. The ma- Several members were of a con- 
ame I Jority of the aſſembly inclined trary opinion; but, Mr. Stan- 
3 to bo this opinion: But Mr. Tuf- hope having declared for it, the 
the nel, who had conſulted a perſon aſl-mbly agreed to meet again 
ace, in a high poſt, and found, that about a week after, and debate 
ter- the court were apprehenſive, on the affair. At the meeting, 
ink. fuch a bill would meet with the Lord Moleſworth was choſen 
ted, ſtrong oppoſition in the houſe of chairman. Several ſpeeches 
heir Sy made a ſpeech, wherein were made to ſhew the neceſſity 
the be faid, That, as for his own as well as reaſonableneſs and 
two part, he had already fo often juſtice of bringing in the bill for 
ouſe declared againſt the Occaſional a repeal at this juncture; and a 
bh Act, that he hoped no-body miniſter of ſtate having ſent an 
the would ſuſpect him of entertain- intimation, that moſt of the ob- 
Bar, ing any doubt concerning its re - ſlacles that might have obſtruc- 
bet, peal. For, beſides the reaſon - ted its paſſage were removed, it 
ling ableneſs and Jes of it, they was reſolved to conſider further 
"on. ought, out of gratitude, to take of the affair. But though the 
in? I of a mark of infamy, which debate was again reſumed, and 
Jel- the enemies of the Proteſtant though it was reported, that fix 
and lucceſhon had put on them, or ſeven biſhops, being made 
. to who appeared moſt zealous for ſenſible of the hardſhips put on 
zu- . But that, in his opinion, the Diſſenters by cheſe acts, had 
of the queſtion now before them promiied not to oppoſe the re- 
\cen as not, whether the repeal of pek yet the matter took not 
ign, the act was reaſonable and juſt, effect at this time. 
heir 55 
pro- Vor. XIX. 8 Mr. 
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Mr. Walpole, who cloſed the debate, ſaid, That, har 
ing already ſpoken of the ſupply, he would not refuſe the 
court his vote; and, the ſum being named, he was for grant- 
ing it (a).“ Upon this, moſt of the Tory members, who 
were divided among themſelves as to the ſum, going out d 
the houſe, it was carried, That a ſum not exceeding 
250,0001. be granted, to inable his majeſty to concert ſuch 
meaſures with foreign princes and ſtates, as may prevent any 
charge or apprehenſions from the deſigns of Sweden far 
the future.” Which reſolution was afterwards - paſſed in 
form. 

By this time there was almoſt a total change in the mini- 
ſtry. The earl of Sunderland was appointed ſecretary d 
fate, as was alſo Mr. Joſeph Addiſon : Mr. Stanhope wa 
made firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, and chancellor q 
the exchequer ; Lord Torrington, Mr. Wallop, Mr. Baillie 
of Jerwiſwood, and Mr. Micklethwaite, were the other cc 
miſſioners of the treaſury ; Sir William St. Quintin, Mr, 
Methuen, and Mr. Edgecombe, being removed, Mr. Cragy 
was declared ſecretary at war; Mr. Charles Stanhope, coad- 
jutor to Mr. Lowndes, ſecretary to the treaſury z and Mr 
Joſeph Micklethwaite, ſecretary to Mr. Stanhope, as chan- 
cellor and under-treafurer of the exchequer. The earl d 
Orford reſigned his place of firſt commiſſioner of the admi 
ralty, which was given to the earl of Berkley. The reſt d 
the commiſſioners of the admiralty were, Mr. Aylmer, 8 
George Byng, Mr. Cockburne, and Mr. Chetwynd. Tt 
duke of Bolton was appointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland; 
and his place of lord chamberlain of the houſhold was be 
ſtowed on the duke of Newcaſtle. The duke of Devonſhin 
reſigned his place of preſident of the council, 

The commons, having been adjourned during thel 
changes, met again the 6th of May. All the expeditiot 
poſſible had been uſed to fit out a fleet for the Baltic, cor 
fiſting of twenty-one ſhips of the line, beſides frigates an 
fire-ſhips. This fleet, under the command of Sir Georg 
Byng, arrived at Copenhagen the 11th of April, in order t 
fail into the Baltic, to obſerve the motions of the Swede: 


(a) Mr. Walpole, upon hoped it would not fare tix 
bringing in a bill concerning worſe for having two father, 
the window-tax, juſt after the and that his ſucceſſor would tab 
reſigning his places, told the care to bring it to perfection. 
houſe, He now preſented the Pr. H. C. | 
bill as a country gentleman, but 
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An expreſs of his arrival in the Sound came juſt before the Geo. I. 


he meeting of the parliament. The king thought proper to ac- 1717. 
n- quaint the parliament with the news, which, as it was un- 
ho expected, could not but agreeadly ſurpriſe both houſes. To 
a tnis end he came to the houſe of lords, and delivered to the 
ng chancellor the following ſpeech : 
ac ; 


« My Lords and gentlemen, 


« TT is with great ſatisfaction, that, after this ſhort re- The king's 
6c I ceſs, I can acquaint you with the certain advice 1 
e have received, that my fleet is ſafely arrived in the Sound, Niay 6. 
« which, by the blefling of Almighty God, will ſecure Pr. H. o. 
« theſe kingdoms againſt any immediate danger of an inva- 
&« ſion. 

« I have, by this means, an opportunity, which is very 
« acceptable to me, of making a conſiderable reduction in 


M, our land-forces, having eſtabliſhed it as a rule with my- 
i ſelf, to conſult the eaſe of my people in _ thing, ſo 
, far as is conſiſtent with their ſafety. And, for my own 
M. part, as I ſhall always place my greatneſs in the proſperity. 
Nath « of my ſubjects, 1 all always deſire that my power 
1 &« ma be founded in their affections. 

dm « Tt is upon theſe conſiderations that I have given 
* «© orders for the immediate reducing of ten thouſand 


» © men. 
n „ That nothing may be wanting in me to quiet the 
ane minds of all my ſubjects, I have likewiſe given directions 
(to prepare an act of grace; and, however it may be re- 
hin e ceived by thoſe, who are obſtinately bent on the ruin of 
« their country, I promiſe myſelf, that it will raiſe a due 
« ſenſe of gratitude in all ſuch, as have been artfully miſled 
« into treafonable practices againſt my perſon and govern- 
« ment, and preſerve them from ſtanding in need of the 
« like mercy for the future, when ſuch an inſtance of cle- 
* mency may not be ſo expedient for the public wel- 
* fare, as it would be agreeable to my own inclina- 
e tions. | 


“Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


„ thank you for your readineſs to ſupport me in the 
« pteſent juncture of affairs, and for the ſupplics, which 
* you have given me; and do promiſe you, that 8 

G 2 « ſha 


Geo. I. “ ſhall be employed for the uſes, to which you deſigny 


ce them. 


— . ——— —— —— — — 


c the next ſeſſion, as will make it appear, there was no othe 


s into the more uſual and convenient ſeaſon.“ 


ee of The lords immediately voted an addreſs of thanks, wi 
as 3 they preſented the next day. The like addreſs being mon 


his majeſty found it at his acceſſion to the crown.“ 1 


THE HIS TOR T 


6 ſhall order ſuch faithful accounts to be laid before ya 


© view in aſking any particular ſupply, than to prevent 50 
« much greater expence, which the nation muſt have tit 
„ avoidably incurred without it. | ſur 
© I muſt recommend to you, as I did at the anc 
« ning of the ſeſſion, to take all proper methods for redu dif 
ing the public debts, with a juſt regard to parliamentuf ho 
ce credit. dir 
to 

« My lords and gentlemen, Ar 


« The year being ſo far advanced, I hope you will / dir 
through the public buſineſs with all poſſible diſpatch 2 ., 


 « unanimity; it being my intention to meet you early tall ha 


next winter, that the ſitting of parliament may be brougi ;. 


or in the houſe of commons, and reported, Mr. Shippe 
propoſed an amendment. Inſtead of, © "The reducing ſuch 
body of land- forces is the moſt acceptable pledge yr 
6 — F give your people of your tenderneſs for them, 
propoſed to ſay, That nothing could more endear his u 
« jeſty to all his ſubjects, than the reducing the land- foro 
to the old eſtabliſhment of guards and garriſons, ſuch 


ſupport this motion, he repreſented the danger of a ſtanding th. 
army, urging, that in Cromwell's time, a force, much l c 
than what will remain in Great Britain, had, after the ul be 
tended reduction, overturned the monarchy, aboliſhed Ep 
copacy, put down the houſe of peers, and drove the cot 
mons from their ſeats. He was ſeconded by Mr, Bromle 
and ſupported by Mr. Herne and general Roſs ; but the 
were anſwered by Mr. Stanhope, who ſaid, That 
member, who ſpoke firſt, could not pitch upon a proper 
juncture to move for the diſbanding of the army, eſpeci 
if the news was true, that the pretender deſigned to con 
incognito to Paris, to confer with a certain prince; meant 


the czar of Muſcovy, who was now arrived at Paris. I 10 


this purpoſe it may be obſerved, that the very day * 
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was arrived at Baſil, in Swiſſerland, and had a few days after 
been ſeen at Old Briſac; upon notice whereof, the regent of 
France had ſent orders to all the governors of the frontier 
towns, not to ſuffer him to enter the kingdom of France; 
But it was ſoon after known, that the pretender had not 
" "8 ſtirred from Italy. However, Mr. Stanhope, to the great 
1 of the oppoſite ſide, was ſupported * Mr. Walpole, 
4 and alſo by Mr. Pulteney, who declared, That, before the 

uc diſcovery of the late Swediſh conſpiracy, while he had the 
honour to ſerve as ſecretary at war, he had received ſuch 
directions, as ſhewed his majeſty's intentions, at that time, 
to reduce ſtill a greater number of forces than at preſent: 
And therefore he did not doubt but his majeſty would do it, 
as ſoon as the ſafety of his kingdoms would admit of it.” Ad- 
ding, That, in his opinion, the nation had no reaſon to 
fear any thing from an army, who, for near thirty years paſt, 
had given ſignal proofs of their firm adherence to the Pro- 
teſtant Intereſt, and of their zeal to maintain the liberties of 
their country ; and, if there was any danger at preſent, it 
was only from foreign counſels.” The queſtion being put 
upon Mr. Shippen's amendment, it was rejected by a majo- 
rity of one hundred and eighty-eight againſt eighty-three ; 
and the commons, with their ſpeaker, preſented their addreſs 
to the king. | | 

In order to paſs a cenſure on lord Cadogan, Mr. Pulteney 


North-Britain, Upon this it was reſolved to addreſs for an 
account of the money given for the pay and tranſportation of 
theſe forces; and of the diſtribution of the extraordinaries and 
contingencies for ſervice performed in Scotland during the re- 
bellion, But, after all the inquit into the affair, by Mr. 
Pulteney, Mr. Walpole, and others, nothing material was 
found againſt the lord Cadogan. In the laſt day's debate, 
Mr. Lechmere urged, * That the inquiry was altogether 
frivolous and groundleſs : That, as it was the reſult of party 
pique and malice, ſo it had no other view, than to blacken 
and aſperſe a perſon, whoſe greateſt crime was, that he had 
real bright qualities, that eclipſed the tinſel merit of others: 
That this inquiry was of the ſame nature with thoſe, that 


rough, the lord Townſhend, and an honourable member of 
G 3 that 


acquainted the commons, that he was apprehenſive of ſome j) 
miſmanagements and embezzlement of public monies in re- in $co1+.6, 
lation to the fix thouſand Dutch troops, and the ſervice in ':- H. ©. 


had formerly been ſet on foot againſt the duke of Marlbo- 
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that houſe ; and he hoped would have the fame end: That it 


1717. Hoked very ſtrange, that the perſons, who now appeared the 


Meaſures 


hotteſt in this inquiry, ſhould have been filent about theſe 
pretended frauds, while they were in place, But that it wa 
itil] more ſurprizing to hear them exclaim, with ſo much 
rancour and bitterneſs, againſt a noble lord, of whom 
had been heard to ſay, that the ſpeedy ſuppreſſing of the re 
bellion in Scotland was, under God, owing to his activity 
and indefatigableneſs ; and that, if another general had had 
the management of that affair, he would have made it x 
ten years war.” After both parties had maintained the 
debate ſeveral hours, Mr. Stanhope moved, That the 
chairman leave the chair.” Which was carried in the affir- 
mative by two hundred and four voices againſt one hundred 
and ninety-four. This was looked upon as a great victon 
on the court-ſide; for, had the Tories and their New 
Allies, as Mr. Shippen called them, gained their point, 
it was apprehended, that they deſigned, not only to haye 
paſſed a cenſure on Jord Cadogan, but alſo to have carried 
the inquiry further, that they might have an opportu- 
nity of returning thanks to the duke of Argyle, his rival 
in the buſineſs of Scotland. Moſt of the Scots member 
voted for lord Cadogan; but, though Mr. Hungerford 
ſpoke in his favour, yet he voted with his enemies; and 
the lord Finch and Sir Thomas Hanmer were abſent from 
the houſe that day. | 

The principal buſineſs of this ſeſſion was, the reduction 


for reducing of the national debts, which the king had earneſtly recom- 


the public 
de ots. 


mended to the commons in his ſpeeches from the throne, 
The national debt, by means of long and expenſive wars, 
carried on in ſupport of the revolution, and conſequently in 
defence of the religion, laws, and liberties of Great-Britain, 
was become very large and heavy. And therefore the cir- 
cumſtances of time, high credit, and low price of money, 
prompted thoſe, whoſe ptovince it was, to conſider of proper 
means to make ule of that favourable; opportunity, that the 
public might ſhare in the common advantage of the flouriſh- 
ing ſtate of public credit. For it was thought juſt and rea- 
ſonable, that the public ſhould have the ſame liberty, every 
private man has, to pay off his debts when he is able ; or to 
reduce the high intereſt, which neceſſity had ſubjected him 
to, as ſoon as he could borrow the money elſewhere at more 
eaſy rates; unleſs his creditors would conſent to accept of the 


common rate of intereſt upon good ſecurity. This mae 
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of redemption, among the many ſchemes that were propoſed Geo. I. 


for reduction of the public debts, was choſen by thoſe who 
had the management of the affair. 

The national debt was conſidered under two heads, Re- 
deemable and Irredeemable Debts. The Redeemable, or 
ſuch debts as had been provided for by parliament with a re- 
deemable intereſt of ſo much per cent. the public had a right 
and power to pay off whenever they were able, either by 
8 money for ſuch proprietors as inſiſted upon money, 
or by offering new terms, in diſcharge of all former condi- 
tions, which offer, if accepted by the proprietors, was to be 
deemed an actual redemption of the firſt debt, as if it had 
been paid off in ready money. 

As for the Irredeemable debts, or the Long and Short An- 
nuities, (fo called from the greater or leſſer number of years 
they were granted for) nothing could be done without the 
abſolute conſent of the proprietors. 'T he only method there- 
fore to treat with them, was to offer them ſuch conditions as 
they ſhould think it their intereſt to accept, 

— theſe principles (as will preſently be ſeen) were 
founded the reſolutions taken by the commons with relation 
to the public debts. 

Mr. Walpole, who was then at the head of the treaſury, 
and chief projector of the ſcheme, gave the firſt hint of it 
by a motion in the houſe of commons, which was agreed to, 
© That whoever ſhall advance or lend any ſum, not exceed- 
ing 600,000 l. for the ſervice of the publie by ſea or land, 
ſhall be repaid the ſame with intereſt at 4 1. per cent. out of 
the firſt aid to be granted this ſeſhon of parliament.” The 
putting the rel of this intended loan ſo low as four per 
cent. gave reaſon to ſurmiſe, that tho'e, who had the ma- 
nagement of the treaſury, deſigned to put on the ſame foot 
the intereſts of all public funds: Whereupon Mr. Lechmere 
made a long ſpeech, obſerving, * That ſeveral ſchemes and 
propoſals for reducing the national debts had been printed 
and diſperſed ; which gave the perſons, concerned in the pub- 
lic ſecurities, the greater uncaſine(s, becauſe there was reaſon 
to apprehend, thoſe ſchemes came abroad with the privity and 
countenance of men in great places : That the general alarm 
which this had occaſioned among monied men, might very 
ſenſibly affect public credit, and * at this juncture, of ve 


dangerous conſequence. To prevent which he thought it 
neceſſary, and therefore moved, that the houſe would come 
to a reſolution, © effeCtually to make good all parliamentary 

| G 4 engage- 
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Geo, I. engagements.” To this unexpected motion Mr. Walpole re. 
1717. plied, © That his majeſty having, with great tenderneſs, re. 


commended to them, 1 the throne, © the reducing, by 
degrees, the debts of the nation ;* and the commons having, 
in their addreſs, promiſed © to apply themſelves, with all pol- 
ſible diligence and attention, to that great and neceſſary work, 
they ought to exert themſelves to make good that promiſe, 
and appoint a day to take that important matter into confi. 
deration, And he did not doubt but the commons would 
then ſhew all poſſible regard to juſtice and public faith. He 
owned, there had been indeed ſeveral ſchemes publiſhed rela- 
ting to the reduction of the national debts ; but that the 
fame were made by private perſons ; and he durſt aſſure the 


| houſe, without the participation of any of his majeſty's mi- 


niſters ; and therefore not to be regarded; but that, in a 
ſhort time, ſuch propoſals would be laid before the houſe, 
as he hoped, would give them ſatisfaction, and meet with 
their approbation.” He therefore moved, that Mr. Lech- 
mere's motion might be thus altered, That this houſe will 
effectually make good the deficiencies of all parliamenta 
engagements z* which, after a ſhort debate, was ee 
and a day was appointed to conſider of the national debt. 

By this time the ſurmiſe, that force would be uſed in the 
reduction of the public debts, had heightened the uneafinefs 
of monied men and ſtock jobbers, in ſome, to a degree of 
extravagance and madneſs; in others, of ſullen diſcontent, 
ſo that many did not ſcruple to inveigh againſt the preſent 
adminiſtration, as if the public debts were to be ſponged off, 
and all ſeemed combined to diſtreſs the government, by not 
advancing any money towards its ſupport ; by which means, 
in three days, not above 45, 000 J. was ſubſcribed to the loan 
of 600,000 l. in the land-tax. This diſappointment, at fo 
critical and dangerous a juncture, furniſhed Mr. Lechmere 
with matter for another ſpeech on the 8th of March, when, 
the commons being in a grand committee on the ſupply, he 
told them, He was forry he was obliged to take notice, 
that their late vote for a loan, at four per cent. intereſt, was 
like to prove ineffectual; and, as the preſent exigency re- 
quired a ſpeedy ſupply, fo he thought it neceſſary, and there- 
fore moved, that a day be appointed to coafider further of 
that matter.“ Mr. Robert Walpole declared, That he ſc- 
conded this motion, there being the greater neceſſity for it, 
becauſe he was informed, that ſome ſtock-jobbers, in order 


to deter the parliament from purſuing the deſign of _— 
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the public debts, had formed a combinatian to diſtreſs the go- 
yernment, and ruin public credit, which was the occaſion, 1717. 
that the late vote for borrowing 600, ooo l. at four per cent. 


had not the deſired effect.. To this Mr. Lechmere anſwered, 
That as none but the moſt wicked of men could enter into 
ſuch a combination againſt the good of their country; ſo the 
honourable member, who ſpoke laſt, would do well to name 
them, that the honeſt might ſhew the utmoſt reſentment and 
indignation againſt them. But that, in his opinion, the ill 
ſucceſs of the loan was rather occaſioned by ſome reflections 
on the monied men and ſtock -jobbers, and by certain maxims 
lately advanced, That the parliament may exert its authori 

to extricate themſelves, by reducing the national debts ; That 
ſuch maxims could not but alarm any perſons concerned in 
the public ſecurities ; and the more, when they ſaw, that 2 
flur had been put upon the motion made three days before, 
That all parliamentary engagements ſhould effectually be 
made good.” That he ſtill thought ſuch a vote abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, both to remove people's fears and jealouſies, and to 
vindicate the honour and juſtice of the nation : - That the 
ſame was intirely agreeable to his majeſty's ſentiments, who, 
in his firſt ſpeech to this parliament, had been pleaſed to re- 
commend to the commons, in a particular manner, the 
ſtrict obſervance of all parliamentary engagements, than 
which nothing could more contribute to the ſupport of the 
credit of the nation: With which opinion of his majeſty the 
commons did intirely concur ; and that he could not believe 
any of his majeſty's miniſters could be ſo regardleſs of his ho- 
nour, and known equity, or put fo hard a thing upon him, as 
to make him, in the leaſt, contradi&t what he had, in ſo ſo- 
lemn a manner, declared from the throne. *© He added, 
That, the commons having already appointed a day, to con- 
ſider the ſtate of the nation with relation to the public debts, 
he would not anticipate that important affair: But he could 
not forbear declaring, on this occaſion, his private opinion, 
that it would be the greateſt ingratitude, as well as injuſtice, 
in the leaſt to wrong thoſe perſons, who had ſupported the 
government in the moſt preſſing exigencies, and moſt perilous 
junctures, and who, on all occaſions, had ſhewn their zeal 
and affeCtion for the Proteſtant ſucceſſion. That he had no- 
thing to ſay as to ſuch public ſecurities, as were redeemable 
by parliament; but, as to annuities granted for terms of 
years, he would be politive, that they could not be meddled 
with, without breaking in upon parliamentary I 
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and violating the public faith; ſince thoſe annuities were ng 
to be looked upon as debts, but as a fale of annual rents { 
a valuable conſideration, of which contract the parliamey 
had propoſed and made the terms and conditions, and th 
rentees e purchaſers upon the parliamentary faith ant 
ſecurity. And that, beſides the injuſtice of breaking througi 
a national contract, thoſe annuities could not be touche 
without occaſioning great confuſion and diſpute in private f. 

ailies, by reaſon that moſt of theſe annuities had been ſettle 
bor portions, jointures, and the like.” Upon this Mr. Wa. 
pole declared, there never had been a deſign to uſe any com. 
pulſion with relation to the annuities: That, indeed, an al. 
terative might be offered to the proprietors of the ſame ; bu 
it ſhould be in their choice, either to accept or refuſe it 
And, as for ſuch funds as were redeemable, nothing wouli 
be propoſed, that ſhould not intirely conſiſt with juſtice and 
public faith (b). 

Three days after, the commons ordered to be laid befor 
the houſe, an account of the public debts at the exchequer, 
diſtinguiſhing what the funds were, when granted; wha 
term remained ; how much the original money was ; hoy 
much had been paid off, and how much unpaid ; and what 
the annual intereſt was, that was payable for the ſums ad- 
vanced. This was done accordingly in manner folloy- 
ing : 


b) The commons having per cent. the whole loan f 
ordered, that the ſums advan- 600,0001, was immediately fl. 
ced for the ſervice of the pub- led up. 
lic ſhould be repaid with 51, 


LOTTERIE> 


- 2 —— wy - - ti „ 
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101, Lor rar, Michaelmas, anno 1710, by way of annuity, 
Act of the 8th of queen Anne, gl. per cent. 


Charges a duty of 3s. chaldron on coals, and an additional 
duty on _ für the term of 32 years. 


101. LorTery, Michaelmas, anno 1711. 


AR of the gth'of queen Anne, 61. per cent. and the principal: 
be repaid. 


s a ſubſidy of tonnage and ndage upon exported} 

s from the 3th of March, eh ng 9 5 a Chal- 
on on coals from the 8th of March, 1710, an additional 
duty of a halfpenny a pound on tallow candles, and 4d. 
a pound on wax candles, from the 25th of March, 1714, | 
] 


for the term of 32 years. 


19 


| Claſs Lorrzar, Michaelmas, anno 1711. 


Another act of the gth of queen Anne, 61. per cent. and the pri 
cipal to be repaid. 


Charges 7001. a week out of the poſt-office, from Michaelmas) 
1711; the duty on leather, &c. 1d. a pound, from the 24th 
of June 1711 ; new ſtamp duty on bills of lading, almanacks, 
licences, and certificates, from the firſt of Auguſt 1711 ; duty 
| of 55. a week on eight hundred hackney-coaches, from the 
| 24th of June 1711; and 108. per ann. on two hundred hack- 
ney-chairs, from the 24th of June 1711; and a duty of 6d. 20 
a pack on cards, and 5d. a pair on dice, from the 11th of 
June 1711: All for the term of 32 years. 
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rec principal Hor, much 
3 money. paid off. 
ty, 5 


1928570 


76230 


1500000 


1666070 


| 


3 186670 


pe 1 as i % L 3 
j . 
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101; Lorrxar, Chriſtmas, anno 1712 


Act of the 10th ueen Anne, 61. cent. and the princi 
io F to be nd, - | N 


Charges the du y of 1d. a pound on ſoap, from the goth 
June 1712; & per centum ad valorem on foreign prin- 
ted, painted, pr ſtained linnen, 6 d. a yard on filks, 3 d. a 


yard on callicdes, and 2d. a yard on linnen and ſtuffs printed, 
inted, and ſlained in Britain, from the 2oth of July 1712234 
— duties on paper, paſteboard, and books, from the z4t-h 
of June Lig a new ſtamp duty on ſurrenders, 2s. 3d. on 
every transfer bf ſtock in any company, and the ſtamp-duty 
on news-papets, &c. from the uſt of Auguſt 1712 ; all for 
the term of 32 years. 


Claſs LoTTtzy, Michaelmas, anno 1712. 


Another act of the 10th of queen Anne, 6 1. per cent, and the 
principal to be repaid. 


Charges the additional duty of a half-penny a pound on lea- 
ther, from the 1ſt of Augult 17123 * a — on coffee, 
2s. a pound on tea, and 20 l. per cent. ad valorem on drugs, 
from the iſt of Auguſt 1712; duty of 8 d. an ounce on gilt, 
wire, and 6d. an ounce on ſilver wire imported, from the iſt 
of July 171253 
ſurance, &c. 7 


Ci Liſt Lor rar, Michaelmas, anno 1713. 


By letters patents of the 13th of October 1713, and by an act of 
the x1th of queen Anne, 41. per cent. the principal to be 
repaid, 


Charges the civil liſt revenues with the annual ſums of 350001. 63 
for the term of 32 years. $ 


LoTTEeryY aft, Michaelmas, anno 1714. 
Act of the 1#th of queen Anne, and 1ſt of king George. 


334 


and a duty of 28. 4d. upon policies of in- 
for the term gf 32 years. | 


Blanks, 5 per cent. 7 1 157369 
Prizes, 4 per cent. — — - - 719e40 
1876400 


and the principal to be repaid, 
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What remains. | Annual ſums. 
gn — 


The principal |how much 
money. | paid off. 
2341740 83220 
: 
2341999 29925 
| 
633010 | 33820 


2258520 


599190 


2312005 


168003 


35060 


Charges 
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Charges a duty of id a pound on foreign ſoap, and a half.) 
penny a pound on ſoap made in Great Britain, from the 2d 
of Auguſt 1714; additional duty on paper, &c. from the 
ſame time, coals ex d on foreign bottoms, 5 s. a chal. | 


dron, and on Britiſh bottoms, 3s. a chaldron, and the de. 0704 


ficiency to be yearly computed at Michaelmas, and to be 


made good out of any unappropriated money, for. the term 
of 32 years. 


For the bank upon their annuities. 
AR of the 5th and 6th of King William and queen Mary. 


Charges five ſeventh parts of the ſecond additional gd, per bar- 
rel exciſe, for raiſing 12000001, granting to all perſons lber) 
to ſubſcribe any ſum, not exceeding 2000 l. in one name, for 
which an annuity of 1000001. ſhall be paid, and the ſubſcri- 


bers be incorporated by the name of the governor and com- bee 


of the bank of England, from the 1| of Auguſt 1694, 
to the 1ſt of Auguſt 1705; when, upon a year's notice, and 
repayment of the capital, the corporation to ceaſe. 


And by an act of the 7th of queen Anne, 61. per cent. 


The bank lent 4000001. more without any additional intereſt 
that is to ſay) they reduced the intereſt of their primitive 
ock from 81. to 61. per cent. which, with 40001, per ann. 

for management, fills up the original 1000001. annuity, this 
4000001, and the 12000001. to be repaid before the corpo- 
cation be diſſolved. 


Act of the 5th of queen Anne, 41. 108. per cent. 


Charges the duty upon houſes or windows, from the firſt of Au- 
guſt 1710, for ever, for raiſing 1500000 1. by iſſuing Exche- 
quer bills to that value; by this act the bank undertook to cir- 
culate thoſe bills, upon the conſideration of 41. 108. per cent. 
per annum, and Exchequer bills to be iſſued for the intereſt, 


till the fund commences. The bank to remain a corporation 
till the bills be redeemed. | 
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1076400 04300 1812100 116573 18 
2 —| 1600000 100000 


106501 17 6 
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And by another act of the 7th of queen Anne, 61. per cent. 


It was enacted, That the bank ſhould pay off and cancel all the 
exchequer bills before extant, which amounted to 1795027, 
178. 101d. upon allowing 61. per cent. intereſt for that ſun; 
to which purpoſe, an annuity was eſtabliſhed of 1065011. 17: 
6d. to be paid to the bank out of the duty aforeſaid, undi 
the principal be paid off upon a year's notice. 


The bank for exchequer bills, 
Several acts of the 7th and 12th of queen Anne. 


Grant 4676812 l. 108. by iſſuing exchequer bills 


Act of the 1ſt of king George, 71. 45. 03d. per cent. 


The fund for theſe exchequer bills in the general or aggrega: 
ſunds. 


Eaſt-India company. 
Two acts of the gth of king William. 


Grant additional duties on ſtamp paper and parchment, from i} 
iſt of Auguſt 1698; and a duty of 2s. 4d. per buſhel © 
ſalt, from 1698 and 1699, for ever; both theſe duties ar 
given for 16009001. per annum, to raiſe by ſubſcriptions 
2000000 |. at 81. per cent. per annum, the ſubſcribers : 
have the ſole liberty of trading to the Eaſt-Indies, redeemab 
upon payment of the principal, and three years notice aft 
Michaelmas 1711. | 


By an act of the Gth of queen Anne, 5 1. per cent. 


It is enacted, That the Eaſt-India company ſhall pay into the 
exchequer 12000001. to have their 8 1. per cent. pranted 
them in the gth of king William, reduced to 5; J. per cent 
per annum, and to have the trade to Indin continued to them 
ſolely to Lady-day 1726; this, together with the former ſum 
advanced, with all arrears of the (600001. to be repaid be- 
fore the company ſhould be determined. 
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4676812 10 
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By the act of the 1oth of queen Anne. 


The corporation of the Eaſt-India e and their ſole trade 

made perpetual, but the fund may be redeemed upon three 

ears notice, after the 25th of March 1733, apon repayment, 

y parliament, what is due to ſuch companies as ſhall be then 
intitled thereunto. 


South-Sea Company. 


Two acts of the = and 10th of queen Anne, and one act of the 
1ſt of king George, 61. per cent. 


6000001 per annum is charged upon ſeveral duties, impoſi- 
tions, &c. to the South-Sea company, and 8000 J. per an- 
num for management, for paying the intereſt of 100c0000 1. 
at 6 per cent. per ann. the company to continue for ever, but 
the annual ſum of 6080001. to ceaſe upon a year's notice after | 
the 25th of December 17 16, repaying what ſhall then be 
due to the company. | 


ANNUITIES. 


ANNUITLES,, 14 l. per cent. Jan. 25, 1692, afterwards turned 
into à certain term of gg years. 


Years purchaſe. Act of the 4th of king William and queen 
Mary, and of the 7th, gth, 1oth, 1th, of king William, 
and 1ſt of queen Anne, y1 years and a half, 12 years, 11 
years, and 15 years. 


Grants gd. per barrel exciſe upon beer, ale, and other liquors, 
for the term of gg years. c 


SURVIVORS. 
AQ of the 4th of king William and queen Mary, 71. per cent. 


The ſame gd. is charged with a further ſum on the benefit of 
ſurvivorſhip, till the number of ſurvivors be reduced to ſeven, 
and then ihe ſhare or 7th part of each of them as they die to 
xevert te the crown. 
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es. Mt, 


— 


» 1 4 


10000000 | - = 10000000 608000 


| 


| 
. : 
: 1491639 6 10 1491639 6 10 | 124866 
| 


| 


| | 


of | 
; 108100 — 108100 7567 


AnxviT1ts on the 2 7ths exciſe. 


Act of the 5th of king William and queen Mary, and of the 
7th, gth, 1oth, 11th of king William, and 1ſt of queen 


Anne. | 


Grants two ſeverith parts of a gd, per barrel exciſe to ſubſcri 
bers for raiſing 300000 l. in annuities, from the 2gth of Sep. 


tember 1694, at the rate of 14 per cent. on one life, 12 per 
cent. on two lives, or 10 per cent. on three lives, which wa 


thus —— 
rincipal money Annual intereſt 
On 1 life 107847 13 9-————15098 13 6 
2 lives 170917 2 3————20510 1 0 
3 lives 21235 4 0————— 2123 10 4 


— 


00000 037733 4 10 
A half, 12 years, 11 years, and 41 years 


Afterwards, by ſubſequent acts the full term 
of 96 years # given to the purchaſers, | 
and according Go reverſion of 1 life was 61229 8 
made up to that term, for which there 
was paid — 

The contributors of the 2 and 3 lives did not 
purchaſe the remainder. And in the year 
1702 it ap * _ you _ the 
crown, of the 2 and 3 lives, $4 
annum, which, by an act then aſſed, * 
were ſold for 15 years purchaſe, which 


prod aced — — — 


— 


369704 8 0 , 37732 4 


There are ſo many of the contributors dead 


of the 2 and 3 lives, which abates the an- 1662 2 7 
nual — a ** 
So the preſent annual charge ſor all — 36070 2 3 


annuities is — — 


369 


. 
4 
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Axxvirizs on 37001, per week exciſe, Lady-Day, 1704. 
Act of the zd of queen Anne, 15 years. 


Charges the 3700, I. a week, iſſuing out of the hereditary and 
temporary exciſe, for the term of 99 years ¼— 


Act of the 3d of queen Anne, 15 years. 
Charges the ſame 3700 l. a week exciſe, for 99 years. 
AR of the 12th of king William, 61, per cent. 
Charges the ſame 3700 1. a week exciſe, with bankers annui. 
ties, redeemable by parliament, on payment of a moiety of | 
AxxvirizEs, March 255. anno 1706. 
Act of the 4th of queen Anne, 15 years and a half. 


and the third additional gd. per barrel exciſe upon beer, 


Grants one third additional cuſtoms of tonnage and = 
ale, &c. for 99 years — 


Annu1T1Es, March 25, anno 1707. 
Act of the 5th of queen Anne, 16 years. 


Grants duties on low wines, from the 23d of June 1710, fer) 
96 years; additional duty on flamp paper and vellum, from 
the laſt of July 1710, for 96 years ; duty on hawkers and 
N from the 23d of June, 1710, for 96 years; duty on 
weets for 99 years, from the 24th of March 1707 ; and the 
additional cuſtoms of tonnage and poundage, granted in the 
4th of the queen, for 98 years, continued one year more al. 
ter that term ; the overplus of the annuity fund, granted in 
the 4th of the queen, computed at Lady-Day yearly, or 
within 6 days after, for 99 years. — — 


— 


— 


+ 


«f 
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—— * 2 * Ws ne 
1 
| 
1569664 185 ——— 1569664 18 6| 104745 10 6! 
| 
690000 ——] 690000 46000 
2 
664263 — 66:6; 39855 1604 
| 
2855761 2855765 184242 14 
| 
1155000 — 1155000 72187 10 
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G come 


AL 4ooool. per anum Ax x ur IES, March 25, anno 1708, 
Act of the õth of queen Anne, 16 years. 


Charges the overplus of the annuity funds before- mentioned, 
anted in the 4th and 5th of the queen, to be computed at 
ady-Day yearly ; as alſo the overplus of the firſt gg. ex | 
ciſe, granted from the 25th of January 1692, after ho 29th 
of September 1710, to be computed at Midſummer, yearly 
for 99 years. — — — — 


f . 
__ 


* 


800001. per annum AnxviTiEs, June 24, anno 1708. 
Another act of the 6th of queen Anne, 16 years. 


Charges one moiety, or half part of the old ſubſidy of tonnage} 
— poundage upon wines, goods, and merchandizes, for 96 | 
years, from the 31ſt of July 1712; the intermediate intereſt 
was ſupplied out of the purchaſe-money, and alſo, by an act 
of the ioth of the queen, out of ſeveral appropriated branches 
of the revenue for 99 years. 


AnNu1TIEs at gl. per cent. March 25, anno 1710. 
Act of the 8th of queen Anne, g1. per cent. 


Charges 3d. a barrel on beer, ale, and other liquors; 18 d.) 
a pound on pepper; 58. per 100 lb. weight on raiſins; a 
double duty on nutmegs and other ſpices; 3s. a pound on 
ſnuff, from the 6th of February 1709 ; and, if there be a 
deficiency, to be ſupplied out of the duty on coals and win- 
dow-tax, for 3a years. — 


| Bank AxxuiTiEsS, 
Two acts bf the iſt of king George, 51, per cone. 


Charges the general or aggregate fund, after the intereſt and 
allowances, to Exchequer bills, and after 1200001. for his 
majeſty's civil government, with theſe annuities payable at 
the bank of England at 51. per cent, per annum, redeemable 
by parliament. — —— 
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at ' | 
4 b 640000 ; 640009 40000 


1 | | 

1 12380000 g * 1280000 N $0000 

I 

J | | 5 

1 | 

1 

3 —| 900000 $1000 

J 

ro dod — r 54600 
HM | | 
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57268885 1 2766 82 10 6603 100 1 al 84 © not 
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By Lotteries — — — — — 
Ba | By Annuities — — — . 
Eaſt-India Company — — — 
South-Sea Company — — — 


Exchequer, March 14. 1716. 
JOS. FOX. 


On the day appointed to conſider of the national debt, 
Mr. Walpole, having in his hand the account of the public 
debts at the Exchequer, made proper remarks on them, and 
then communicated his ſcheme, both for paying off, or re- 
ducing the intereſt of redeemable funds, and for offering an 
alternative to the proprietors of annuities ;z which was gene. 
rally approved. After which, the commons came to the fol- 
lowing reſolutions : I. That all the public funds redeema- 
ble by law, that do now exceed 5 1. per cent. per annum, be 
redeemed according to their reſpective proviſoes or clauics of 
redemption, contained in the acts of parliament for that pur- 
poſe, or (with conſent of the proprietors) be converted into 
an intereſt or annuity, not — 5 |. per cent. per annum, 
redeemable by parliament. II. That his majeſty be inabled 
to borrow of any perſon or perſons, bodies politic or corpo- 
rate, ſuch ſum or ſums of money, as ſhall be requiſite to te- 
deem the ſaid redeemable funds, at any rate not exceeding 
51. per cent. per annum, and to ſecure the ſame upon the 
funds ſo to be redeemed. III. That the annuity of of 106, 5011, 
13s. 5d. per annum, payable to the governor and company 
of the bank, out of the houſe-money, by virtue of ſeveral 
acts of parliament in that behalf, for the principal ſum of 


1,775,027 1. 175. 10d. ; by them advanced, be redeemed, 2 


or (by conſent of the ſaid governor and company) converted 


into an intereſt or annuity, not to exceed 51, per cent. pet 


annum, redeemable by parliament. IV. That ſo much of 
the fund, commonly called the Aggregate Fund, ſettled by 
an act of parliament, in the firſt year of the reign of his preſent 
majeſty, as is applicable to the intereſt, circulation, ex- 
changing or cancelling the preſent Exchequer bills, be al 
redeemed, V. That his majeſty be enabled to authoriſe the 


high- | 
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The principal How muc f 1317. 
money. | paid o IM What remains. Annual ſums. 717. 
— 3223910 549998 12673915 944249 12 
. 1375927 17 103 3375027,17 102] 206501 17 6 
— 76812 10 [115787 1 4561025 328561 18 64 
= 3200000 | 3200000 160000 
— i :0000000 10000000 608000 
12793132 13 4 12793132 13 4 | 871134 12 10 


47268883 1 24/665 782 10146603100 11 2403118448 0 10 i 
— — | — cn_—_ —_— „ 


tigh-treaſurer, or the commiſſioners of the treaſury for the 
ang ume being, to treat and agree with any perſon or perſons, 
bodies politic or corporate, for circulating ſuch a number of 
Exchequer bills, at a rate not exceeding 4 I. 10s. per cent. 
ene. per annum for intereſt, exchanging, and circulation, as may 
io). be charged and ſecured upon that part of the ſaid aggregate 
fund to be ſo redeemed. VI. That the annuities of 600,000 l. 
de nnd 8000 J. per annum, 1 to the governor and com- 
'« of nny of merchants of Great Britain trading to the South Sea, 
be alſo redeemed. VII. That the annuities payable by an 
Fu A of parliament of the twelfth year of the reign of king Wil- 
— lam (of glorious memory) to certain patentees therein nam- 
bled Ned, their heirs and aſſigns, out of the weekly ſum of 3700 l. 
charged on the exciſe, be alſo redeemed. VIII. That the 
o cveral terms of years remaining in the duties appropriated 
ding dy the two lottery acts, made and paſſed in the ninth year of 
the cde reign of her late majeſty queen Anne (of bleſſed memory) 
and by the two lottery acts, made and in the 10th year 


ork of her ſaid late majeſty's reign, be made perpetual. IX. That 
a the ſaid duties, comprehended in the ſaid four lottery acts, 
n of made one general fund for the future. X. That the pro- 
ned, Nietors of the orders, grounded on the ſaid lottery acts, do, 
red Nrithin a limited time, make their elections, either to accept 
: ver nuities after the rate of 5 l. per cent. per annum, redeem- 
þ of ile by parliament, out of ſuch general fund, or be paid ſo 
d by nuch as remains due to them on their orders reſpectively. 


AI. That, in all caſes where the proprietors ſhall chuſe to 
ave their principal, the 5 l. per cent, per annum ſaved 
hereby, be made another fund, towards anſwering ſuch ſums 
| money, as ſhall be advanced (towards „ the faid 
jeh. Principal) by loans, or other ſecurities, as ſhall be thought 
Proper 
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Geo. I. proper. XII. That his majeſty be inabled to give power {Ml {h: 
1717. receiving voluntary ſubſcriptions from any perſon or. perſon; il be « 
w— Intitled to any of the annuities iſſuing out of the public fund; ¶ we: 


for the reſidue of the reſpective terms of 99, 96, 89, or 31 
years, formerly purchaſed therein, (not being ſubject to re. i (a). 
demption) who ſhall be willing to accept, in lieu thereof 
perpetual annuities, redeemable by parliament, to allow fo 
remaining terms in the ſaid annuities, which were purchaſe 
for 99, 96, or 89 years, (at the election of the reſpedtiye 
ſubſcribers) either ſo much as the ſame annuities ſhall amount 
to at 19 years purchaſe, to be made good by new annuitis 
of 41. per cent. per annum, redeemable by parliament, or 17 
years and a half purchaſe, to be made good hy new annuities 
of 5 J. per cent. per annum, to be redeemable in like man. 
ner; and to allow for the remaining terms in the ſaid annui- 
ties, which were purchaſed for 32 years (at the election d 
the reſpeQive ſubſcribers) either ſo much as the ſame annuitie 
ſhall amount to at 14 years and a half's purchaſe, to be mad 
good by new annuities of 4 1. per cent, per ann. redeemable by 
parliament, or 13 years and a half's purchaſe, to be made god 
by annuities of 5 l. per cent. per ann. redeemable in like mas- 
ner; and that the ſaid annuities ſhall be ſettled and ſecured 
accordingly. XIII. That all favings, that ſhall ariſe upon 
any of the preſent funds, by the propoſed redemptions or r. 
ductions, be reſerved and applied, after all deficiencies, that 
may happen upon any of the ſaid funds, are made good, to- tha 
wards diſcharging and reducing the debts of the national cbe 
debt. XIV. That all the ſaid 3 now in being, or to be Th. 
continued, ſhall immediately ceaſe and determine, after the dea 
faid national debt, and all intereſt, due thereupon, is di. ti 
charged and paid off,” Theſe reſolutions being approved ai ** 
in form, bills were ordered to be brought in upon them, 

Before theſe bills were preſented, there happened a change 
in the adminiſtration, which occaſioned the new officers all of 
the revenue to think ſome alterations in the meaſures likewikWf bad 
neceſlary : But, however, they were forced to build upon wor 
Mr. Walpole's foundation, who had now reſigned his pot any 
and who, believing theſe variations detrimental to the public he 
made ſome oppoſition to them. 

As the foundation of the ſcheme for reducing the nations 
debts was built upon paying off or ſatisfying the public cred 
tors, many conferences had been held with the money-corpo* 
rations, in order to provide money for ſuch as ſhould be wik 
ling to receive their principal and intereſt in ready mone)+ 
For this purpoſe, the bank agreed to furniſh two millions and 

— : 
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{ half, and the South-Sea two millions, or as much as ſhould Geo. I. 
de called for, and, for the money advanced, theſe companies 


were to have annuities of 51. 


per cent. 


The propoſals of the bank and South-Sea being agreed to 


{), three bills were brought 


(a) In the debates on theſe 
propoſals, a quarrel had like to 
ariſe between Mr. Stanhope and 
Mr. Walpole. Mr. Pulteney 
having ſaid, He did not know 
what Private Advantage ſome 
perſons might have for _ 
ung the propoſal of the South- 
Sea Company.” Mr. Stanhope 
(who ht the reflection of 
Private Advantage was chiefly 


levelled againſt him) vindicated 


himſelf, and began with own- 


ing his incapacity for the affairs 
of the treaſury, which were ſo 
remote from his ſtudies and in- 
clination : That therefore he 
would willingly have kept the 
employment he had before, 
which was both more eaſy, and 
more profitable to him; but, 
that he thought it his duty to 
obey the king's commands. 
That, however, he would en- 
deavour to make up, by appli- 
cation, honeſty, and diſin- 
tereſtedne!s, what he wanted in 
abilities and experience, That 
he would content himſelf with 
the ſalary and law ful 
of his office; and, though he 
had quitted a better place, he 
would not quarter himſelf upon 
any body to make it up: That 
he had no brothers, nor other 
relations to provide for; and 
that, upon his firſt entering into 
the treaſury, he had made a 
landing order againſt the late 
practice of granting reverſions 
of places.” "Mr. Walpole, be- 
ing touched with theſe innuen- 
do's, complained in the firſt 


quiſites 


in, upon the reſolutions that 


had 
place of breach of friendſhip, 
rfa 


and betraying private con 
tion. He — y owned, That. 


while he was in employment, 
he had endeavoured Ss ſerve his 
friends and relations; than 
which, in his opinion, nothing 
was more reaſonable and juſt. 
That, as to the granting rever- 
fions, he was willing to ac- 
quaint the houſe with the mean- 
ing of it. That he had no ob- 
jections againſt the German 
miniſters, whom his majeſty 
brought with him from Hano- 
ver, and who, as far as he had 
obſerved, had all along beha- 
ved themſelves like men of ho- 
nour; but, that there was a 
mean fellow, of what nation 
he . ou tell who took 
upon him to diſpoſe of employ- 
— That hs man, EM 
obtained the grant of a rever- 
ſion, which he deſigned for his 
ſon (Mr. Walpole) thought it 
too good for him, and there- 
_ kept it for his own ſon. 
at thereupon the foreigner 
was ſo ſaucy as to demand of 
him the ſum of 25001. under 
pony that he had been of- 
ered ſo much for the reverſion ; 
but that he was wiſer than to 
comply with his demand. And 
that one of the chief reaſons, 
that made him reſign his places, 
was, becauſe he would not con- 
nive at ſome things that were 
carrying on.“ Mr. Stanhope 
anſwered; Mr. Walpole re- 
plied; and, ſome ſevere ex- 
preſſions having eſcaped them 
in 
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had been made in relation to the public debts, and all three 
paſſed into laws; namely, the General Fund AR, the Bank 
AR, and the South-Sea Act. 

The General Fund Act recites the ſeveral acts of parlia. 
ment for eſtabliſhing the four lotteries of the ninth and tenth 
years of queen Anne, the terms of years for which thoſe re. 
venues were granted, and ſtates the annual produce of the 
ſeveral funds; 2 135000 l. 1866701. 1680031, 
168003 l. which, together with the banker's debt, 39855 1, 
155. 7d. 4, and another ſmall ſum of about 27317 J. 114, 
845 amounting in all to 7248491. 6s. 10 d. 3, which is the 

eneral Fund, the deficiency whereof is to be made good 
annnally, out of the firſt aids granted by parliament. And 
to the end that a ſure and ſufficient ſecurity may be ſettled 
for the regular payment of all ſuch annuities, as ſhall be pay- 
able by this act; all the duties and the revenues, mentioned 
therein, ſhall continue for ever. With a proviſo, that the 
revenues, by this act made perpetual, ſhall be ſubje to re- 
demption. 

Proprietors, who are willing to accept 5 1. per cent. re- 
deemable annuities, in lieu of their Lottery Orders, ſhal 


ſignify their option by ſubſcribing. 


in the heat of the diſpute, Mr. 
Hungerford ſaid, * That he was 
ſorry to ſee thoſe two great men 
fall foul upon one another, 
However (ſays he) in my opi- 
nion, we muſt ſtill look upon 
them as patriots, and fathers of 
their country; and, ſince they 
have, by miſchance, diſcovered 
their nakedneſs. we ought, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the 
eaſt, as the ſcripture tells us, to 
cover it by turning our backs 
upon them.“ He added, That 
this unlucky accident had, how- 
ever, produced ſome good, in 
wat it had revealed a piece of 
ſecret hiſtory, the ſcandalous 
practice of ſelling places and 
reverſions.” And therefore he 
moved, That the honourable 
member who made the diſco- 
very, might be called upon to 
name the perſon.” But no-body 


ſeconded this motion. Mr. Boſ. 
cawen, comptroller of the houſ⸗ 
hold, acted the part of a com- 
mon friend between Mr. Stan- 
hope and Mr. Walpole, ſaying, 
* 'That it was melancholy to 
ſee, that any difference ſhould 
happen between thoſe two wor- 
thy members, unbecoming their 
own characters, and the digni 

of that aſſembly; but that it 
would ſtill be a ter misfor- 
tune, if they ſhould go out with 
any reſentment : And therefore 
he moved, That the houſe 
would lay their commands upon 
them, that no farther notice be 
taken of what had paſſed.” Mr. 
Methuen ſeconded Mr. comp- 
troller, whoſe motion being 
unanimouſly applauded, the 
ſpeaker put it immediately u 
execution. 


And 
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And ſuch as are willing to receive their principal and in- Geo. I, 
tereſt in ready money, ſhall likewiſe declare their option in 1717. 


writing. 
As 55 the Bank Act, it muſt be obſerved, the bank at 
that time, as proprietors of Redeemadble debts, were entitled 
to an annuity of 106, 501 J. 13s. 5d. per annum, in lieu 
of Exchequer bills formerly cancelled, amounting to 
1,775,027 1. 178. 10d. 1. And the Exchequer bills ſtand- 
ing out, on the 22d of March 1716, are ſtated at 4,561,0251. 
over and above the charge of circulation which was then due 
to the bank. The bank, by virtue of their contracts for 
circulating and exchanging theſe bills for ready money, were 
entitled to 3 1. per cent. for all theſe bills, and the bills carried 
an intereſt of 2d. a day, which together made 61. per cent. 
or the whole ſum of 4,561,025 1. of Exchequer bills, There 
were alio granted, on the change of queen Anne's miniſtry, 
the ſums of 45,0001. and 8, ooo l. a year, which make toge- 
ther 71. 48. od. * per cent. upon all the Exchequer bills. 
The annuity payable to the bank for the cancelled Exche- 
quer bills, together with the whole charge to the public for 
cicculating the Exchequer bills then ſtanding, amounted to 
above 435,0001. a year. In theſe circumſtances the Bank Act 
ays, The governor and company of the bank are willing to 
accept one annuity of 887511. 75. 10d. 2, being after the rate 
of 51. per cent. per ann. or the principal of 1,775,027 l. 178. 
10d, 2, in lieu of the preſent annuity or ſum of 106,5011. 138. 
5d. per ann. In the ſame manner the act goes on, and declares 
the bank willing to diſcharge, and deliver upto be cancelled, 
as many Exchequer bills as amount to two millions, and to 
accept of an annuity of 100,0001. being after the rate of 51. 
per cent. redeemable after one year's notice, to circulate the 
emaining Exchequer bills at 31. per cent. and 1d. a day, 
he former allowances to be continued to Chriſtmas 1717; 
nd, after that, the bank to have, for circulating the 
501,25 J. remaining Exchcquer bills, an annuity of 
70,8301. 15s. at the rate of 31. per cent. till redeemed, over 
nd above the 1d. a day for intereſt. The bank is then re- 
uired to advance a ſum not exceeding 2, 30, ooo l. towards 
liſcharging the national debts, it wanted, and to have 51. per 
ent. for as much as they advance, redeemable by patliament. 
As for the South-Sea Act, the original ſtock of the Sourh- 
ea was 9, 471,325 J. but, as the funds granted were ſufh- 
ent to anſwer the interelt of ten millions, at G1. per cent. 
n the year 1716, the South Sea company advanced to the 


vernment 328,075 ]. which compicats the ſum of ten mil- 
\ UL. XIX. 1 lions, 
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Geo. I. lions, for which they received an intereſt or annuity of 

1717. 600,0001. and likewiſe 8,000]. a year for management, 
Now by this a& the governor and company declare, they 
are willing to accept an annuity of 500, ooo l. in lieu of the 
boo, ooo l. with 8,000 1. a year for management. The com- 
pany are to continue a corporation till their annuity is re. 
deemed, towards which, not leſs than a million is to be paid 
at a time. The company is alſo required to advance a ſum 
not exceeding two millions, towards diſcharging the princi- 
pal and intereſt due on the four lottery ſunds, of the gth and 


Ioth years of queen Anne, 


Purſuant to theſe acts, the bank, which was in poſſeſſion 
of receipts out of the Exchequer, amounting to 435,063 , 
168. od. f per ann. accept voluntarily of three annuities, 
amounting to about 304,5311. 1s. 3. 4, whereby the fa 
m_- the public was 130,5321. 148. 8d. 4 a year. 


e proprietors of the 


ottery Orders, amounting to 


above nine millions, ſubſcribed their orders at the bank, and 
accepted bank annuities in lieu of the fame. 

Thus, though the bank and South-Sea had agreed to ad- 
vance four millions and a half towards the payment of thoſe 
that ſhould demand ready money, not one farthing was ever 
demanded in money, except very ſmall ſums, amounting in 


the whole to 4711. 48. (a). 


All the annuities that were 


ſettled by virtue of theſe three acts, were Redeemable Perpe- 
tuitics granted at the rate of 5 l. per cent. per annum, upon a 
principal of about 25,869,2471. the amount of the national 
debt at that time redeemed or reduced. 

In the General Fund Act is the clauſe that eſtabliſhes the 
Sinking Fund, as the reduction of the intereſt to 5 l. per cent, 


would make a ſurplus or cx 


ceſs upon the appropriated funds, 


the act declares, © That all the monies ariſing from time to 
time, as well for the ſurplus by virtue of the acts for redeem- 
ing the funds of the bank and of the South-Sea company, 2 
allo for the ſurplus of the duties and revenues by this act ap- 


(a) 101, Lottery, 1711. 
Principal, 
l. 
Margaret Woolrich — 20 
Roger Altham, D. D. - 100 


10 l. Lottery, 1712. 
Roger Altham, D. D. — 69 


Banker's Annuity. 
1 

s. David Marſhal — 150 
William Harriſon and 

Fr. Oſborne — 
George Bloodworth — 70 


— — 


471 4 


— — 


71 4 


propriated 
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the General Fund, and the over- Geo. I. 


plus monies of the General Fund, ſhall be appropriated and 1717. 
employed for the diſcharging the principal and intereſt of.. 
ſuch national debts as were incurred before the 25th of De- 
cember, 1716, in ſuch manner as ſhall be directed or ap- 
pointed by any future act of parliament, to be diſcharged out 


of the fame, and for none other 


uſe, intent, or puipoſe what- 


ſever.” This clauſe conſtitutes the Sinking Fund, and ſhews 
of what it conſiſts, and to what uſes it is appropriated. Though 
there had been Sinking Funds before this time for the pay- 
ment of particular debts (b), yet a Sinking Fund, for diſ- 


charging the national debt in 


general, was firſt projected and 


formed in the year 1716, and till that time unheard of, 


(b) In moſt of the fands that 
were granted for circulating and 
exchanging Exchequer bills, 
there was a ſurplus of rhe fund 
itſelf, computed to be ſufficient 
to cancel and diſcharge annually 
ſome part of the bills: And, in 
' Abus Fund Act of the 
. — 5 
2 ſum of 270, 78. 

o be paid 5 towards 
liſcharging the Exchequer bills. 


In all ſhort annuities likewiſe 

ranted for thirty two years, 
he principal being to be ſunk 
at the end of the term granted, 
this may be looked upon as a 
2 Fund, attending thoſe 
particular debts. But the firſt 
mention that ever was made in 

arliament of a Sinking Fund, 
— diſcharging the * 
debt in general was in this 
ſeſſion. 


12 
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Gco. J. unu 
1717- BOOK XXXI. e HAP. II. wh 
8 that 
A motion in favour of Dr. Snape carried by the Toric, bear 

— Proceedings in the convocaticn againſt the biſhop f 
Bangor.—Aﬀeirs in the north. —T he czar*s memorial, 5 


— Marriage propoſed between the pretender and ile ¶ int 
czar's daugbier. Trial of the earl of Oxford.—Tlit Nalſo 
Seſſion ends, — Account of the aft of grace.—V alue of Mord 
- the forfeited eſtates in Scotland. Prince Eugene defeats ¶ thin 
the Turks near Belgrade. Great preparations in Spain, Ichat 
Meeſures concerted between France and England 1 
reconcile Spain and the emperor.—T he earl of Peterle. Ml. 
rough ſeized at Bologna. — Difference between the kin Wand 
and prince. Third ſeſſion of king George's firſt parlis- Wand 
 ment.-—Debates about the army.— Attempt to lowe Mutic 
the gold coins —Defign againſt the king's life by Jana I. II 


Shepherd. Ihe king accepts the government of tht = 
South-Sea company.— Debates in both houſes about ile Nthin 


miutiny bill. A bill about the forfeited ejtates.—TixWwou 
ſeſſion ends. Changes in the minijtry.—Great prepe- Nbelo 
rations in Spain. — Quadruple alliance. Sir Georg: Wttill 
Byug ſent with a ſtrong fleet to the Mediterranean.— 

Ilis inſtructions. - He defeats the Spaniſh fleet. —[li 
proceedings after the Lattle. Complaints of Spain.— 


1 S the change in the miniſtry had cauſed a diviſion amonzi 
tavour of the Whigs, ſome adhering to thoſe that were in, and 
Ir, Snipe others to thoſe that were out of place, an oppolition was tori 
526 3 med by thoſe laſt in conjunction with the Tories on fevers 
occaſions. This evidently appeared when Sir Willian 
Vindham (who had been diſcharged) moved, that Dr. 

Snape ſhould be appointed to preach on the reſtoration d 

king Charles. The doctor was one of the king's chaplains 

and maſter of Eaton-School, but was of High-Church prin 

ciples, and had lately attacked the biſhop of Bangor. & 
William's motion was ſeconded by Mr. Shippen, and ſup 

ported, not only by ſeveral '[ories, but alſo by all the Whig) 

who had lately reſigned their employments. Mr. Horace 
Wapole, who ſpoke after Mr. Shippen, ſaid, That it ws 

unuluz, 
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unuſual, on ſuch occaſions, to put the negative on any man, Geo. I. 
whom a member of that houſe had thought fit to name; and 1717. 
that Dr. Snape was not only a perſon of merit, and great 
learning, but had likewiſe the honour to be one of his ma- 
„ec, chaplains.” To theſe commendations Mr. Robert 
9 Walpole added, That he knew Dr. Snape to be both a 
dl. very learned, and a very honeſt man: That he had not only 
lit Wintruſted him with the education of his own children, but 
Tit ¶ alſo recommended the ſons of the duke of Devonſhire and 
e of lord Townſhend to his care ; and therefore he could not but 
201; Mthink, that he might be truſted with preaching a ſermon before 
that aſſembly. Mr. Lechmere obſerved, © That he could not but 
wonder, that a member, who had been one of the managers 
againſt Dr. Sacheverel, ſhould now ſpeak in behalf of a di- 
le. vine, who had aſſerted the fame notions of paſſive- obedience 
ing Wand non: reſiſtance, for which the other had been proſecuted ; 
lis- Wand who had lately attacked a worthy champion of the revo- 
<0 lution and Mien ſucceſſion.” Mr. Aiſlabie anſwered, 
That he gave his vote to Dr. Snape, becauſe he looked upon 
th him as a learned and honeſt man: And, as. for his having 
written againſt the biſhop of Bangor's ſermon, he did not 
think it a ſufficient reaſon to put upon him a negative, which. 
T6 Would be prejudging of a controverſy, that did not properly 
cp. ¶ belong to their cogniſance.“ The lord Guernſey ſpoke wich 
il more vehemence in behalf of the doctor, ſo that, the 
„notion being thus ſtrongly ſupported, he was appointed to 
reach by a majority of one hundred and forty-one againſt 
one hundred and thirty-one. 

The controverſy, mentioned in this debate between the proceedings 
iſhop of Bangor and Dr. Snape, was occaſioned in this of the con- 
nonzWnanner: Dr. Benjamin Hoadley (the preſent biſhop of Win- ent, 
neſter) famous for his ſteady adherence at all times to the biſhop of 
principles of the revolution (for which he had been recom- Bangor. 
ended to the throne by the houſe of commons, and advan- 
ed to the ſee of Bangor) had lately publiſhed, © A Preſerva- 
ive againſt the Principles and Practices of the Nonjurors ;' 
nd, ſoon after *, preached a ſermon before the king, Mar. 31. 


lainsWvhich was printed under the title of, The Nature of the 
prit- ou prong of Chriſt (c).“ To this ſermon Dr. Snape pub- 
bed an anſwer ; and, preſently after, the lower houſe of 


| ſupconvocation (as they had before done with regard to Dr. Sa- 
big puel Clarke's Scripture-Doctrine) entered upon the ſubject, 
Orac oth of the biſhop of Bangor's ſermon, and of his Preſcrva- 
c waive. They appointed a committee of fix of their members, 
uluz, (e) The text was, My kingdom is not of this world.” 


3 Dr, 
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Geo. I. Dr. Moſs, Dr. Sherlock, Dr. Friend, Dr. Sprat, Dr, Ca, 
1717. non, and Dr, Biſs, to examine them, and make their repoy 


to the houſe, The committee ſat and drew up a repreſen. 
tation, in which both the Preſervatiye and Sermon were cen, 


ſured, as tending, 


© ], To ſubvert all 


This charge was ſu 


'4) The biſhop, in the con- 
von of bis anſwer to this re- 
_re{cnatation, has confronted the 
paſſages, on which the charge 


government and diſcipline in th 
Church of Chriſt, and to reduce his kingdom to a flateg 
anaichy and confuſion.” And, 

II. To impugn and impeach the regal ſupremacy in ca. 
ſes eccleſiaſtical, and the authori 
force obedience in matters of religion by civil ſanctions.” 


pported by 
Preſervative and ſermon (d), and the whole drawn up in A 


of the legiſlature, to in 


paſſages taken out of th 


ainſt him was founded, wid 
2 poſite doctrines, whit 
muſt be true, if his are falſe. 


The propatyogs contained in The propoſitions contradiQer 1d 
thoſe paſſages of my ſermon to them: Which, therefor, %* 


and preſervative, which are 
made the foundation of the 
charge in the repreſentation :; 


1. Chriſt himſelf is king in 
his own kingdom. 

2. Chriſt is the ſole law-giver 
and ſole judge of his ſuhjects, 
in all points relating to the fa- 
vour, or diſpleaſure of Almighty 
God. In other words, 

3. No one of his ſubjects is 
law-giver and judge over others 
yd them, in matters ing to 

vation. In other words thus, 

4. No men upon earth have 
a right to make any of their 
own declarations or deciſions to 
concern and affect the ſlate of 
Chriſt's ſubjects, with regard to 
che favour of God. 

5- The more clofe and im- 
mediate the regard of men to 


muſt be maintained to be tu 
and Chriſtian, by all » 
condemn the others : 


1. Chriſt himſelf is not ki 
in his own kingdom. 

2. Chriſt is not the ſole {as 
giver and ſole judge of his {ut 
jects, in all points 2 
the favour, or diſpleaſure o 
mighty God. 5 
3. Some of his ſubjects « 
law-givers and judges over othe 
of F cat. in matters relating 
ſalvation. : 

4. There js a right in ox 
men to make their own deci 
rations and deciſions to conce! 
2 affect the _, of Ce 
ubjects, with re to the 
vour of God. e ; 

5. A cloſe and immediate 
gard to Chriſt himſelf, is 2 
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the government, out of regard to the intereſt of the con- 1915. 


Chriſt is, the more certainly and 
evidently true it is, that they 


are of his kingdom, 


6. It is worthy of all Chri- 
ſtians to live and act as becomes 
thoſe who wait for the appear- 
ance Of an all-knowing and im- 

rtial judge; and in ſuch a 

haviour to be without fear of 
man's judgment, who is both 
ignorant of many things neceſ- 
firy to form that judgment, and 
partial in forming it. 


7. We muſt not frame our 
ideas, from the kingdoms of this 
world, to what ought to be, in 
a viſible and ſenſible manner, in 
Chriſt's kingdom. 

8. Our title to God's favour 
depends upon our real ſincerity 
in the conduct of our conſci- 
ences, and of our own actions 
under them. 


Human benedictions— 
abſolutions— denunciations —— 
excommunications—do not de- 
termine either God's favour, or 
anger towards Chriſtians : And 
therefore are vain words, when 
they pretend ſo to do, 

10, Whoever has a right to 
add ſanctions to Chriſt's laws, is 
ſo far king, and has fo far regal 

wer in iſt's kingdom. 

1 1. The ſanctions of Chriſt's 


laws, appointed by himſelf, are 


not the rewards of this world; 
not the offices or glories of this 
late; not the pains of priſons, 


ſtitution 


certain and evident a mark of 
being of his kingdom, as a 
cloſe and immediate regard and 
reſpe& to frail men, ſubordinate 
to him. 

6. It is not worthy of all 
Chriſtians to live and a& as be- 
comes thoſe who wait for the ap - 

arance of an all-knowing and 
impartial zadge ; but it becomes 
them, at the fame time that they 
live and a& thus, to be under a 
fear of man's judgment, who 
neither has capacity nor autho- 
rity to determine their condition; 
and who, in very many caſes, 
contradicts the judgment which 
Chriſt will make. 

7. We muſt frame our ideas, 
from the kingdoms of this world, 
to what ought to be, ina viſible 
and ſenfible manner, in Chriſt's 
kingdom. 

8. Our title to God's favour 
doth not depend upon our real 
ſincerity in the conduct of our 
conſciences, and of our own 
actions under them; but upon 
our actual being in the right. 

9., Human {benedictions— 
abſolutions— denunciations 
excommunications—do deter- 
mine God's favour and anger 
towards Chriſtians : And there- 
fore are not vain words, when 
they pretend ſo to do. 

10. Men may have a right 
to add ſanctions to Chriſt's laws, 
without having any part of re- 
gal power in his kingdom. 

11. The ſanctions of Chriſt's 
laws, appointed by himſelf, are 
the rewards of this world; the 
offices and glories of this ſtate; 
the pains of priſons, baniſh- 

14 ments, 
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ments, ſines, or any leſſer and 
more moderate penalties ; nay, 
not the much leſſer negative 
diſcouragements that belong to 
hamns fie: He was far 
from thinking that theſe could 
be the inſtruments of ſuch a 
perſuaſion, as he knew to be ac- 
ceptable to God. 

12. Chriſt choſe the motives 
which are not of this world, to 
ſupport a kingdom which is not 
of this world. 

13. The maxims, oppoſite to 
the maxims upon which Chriſt 
founded his kingdom, are con- 
trary to the intereſts of true re- 
ligion. | 

14. To apply worldly force 
or worldly flattery, worldly plea- 
ſure or worldly pain, to the caſe 
of religion; is a method oppo- 
fite to the maxims upon which 
Chriſt founded his kingdom: 
And, therefore, contrary to the 
intereſts of true religion. 


15. Chriſt knew the nature 
of his own kingdom, or church, 
better than any ſince his time, 


16. Chriſt left no ſuch mat- 
ters to be decided againſt him- 
ſelf, and his own expreſs pro- 


feſhons, 


15. To teach Chriſtians that 
they mult either profeſs, or be 
filent, againſt their own con- 
ſcienees, becauſe of the autho- 
rity of others over them, is to 
ound that authority upon the 


Geo. I. ſtitution in church and ſtate, thought proper to put a ſtop to 
1717. theſe proceedings, by a prorogation to the 22d of Noyem. 


ber, 


fines, or other leſſer and more 
moderate penalties ; or the much 
lefſer negative diſcouragementz 
that belong to human ſociety, 
Theſe he thought the proper 
inſtruments of ſuch a perſuaſi. 
on, as he knew to be accept. 
able to God. : 


12. Chriſt did not chaſe the 
motives which are not of this 
world,to ſupport a kingdom not 
of this world. 

13 The maxims, oppoſite to 
the maxims upon which Chrig 
founded his kingdom, are a- 
greeable and helpful to the in- 
tereſts of true rehgion. 

14. To apply worldly force 
or worldly flattery, worldly plea- 
ſure or worldly pain, to the caſe 
of religion ; is not 28 90 
the maxims upon which Chriſt 
founded his Fin dom : Or, 1: 


not contrary to the intereſts of 


true religion, though it be con- 
trary to our bleſſed lord's max- 
ims relating to it. 

15. Chriſt did not know the 
nature df his own kingdom, or 
church, better than his profeſſed 
followers do, ſince his time. 

16. Chriſt did leave the na- 
ture of his own kingdqm, and 


the maxims of ſupporting it, to 


be decided, by others after him, 
againſt himſelf, and againſt his 
on expreſs profeſſions. 

17. To teach Chriſtians that 


they, muſt either profeſs, or be 
ſilent, againſt their own con- 
ſciences, in regard to the au- 
thority of others, is a ry 
good doctrine; very conſent 

tuin: 
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to ber. As this was induſtriouſly repreſented to be the effect of Geo. I. 
m- me biſhop's ſollicitation, and an argument of his fear, he 1717. 


er, pub- 
ore MW ruins of ſincerity and common with the ſincerity and honeſty 
uch MW honeſty; to teach a doctrine becoming Chriſtians ; very uſe- 
nt; MW which would have prevented the ful for the juſtification of the re- 
ety, Wl reformation, and the being of formation, and Church of Eng- 
per Ml the Church of England; which land; perfeAly conſiſtent with 
af. diveſts Chriſt of 2 empire in Chriſtians regard to Chriſt as 
ept- bis own kingdom, and leads his their king; and not at all lead- 
people to proſtitute their con- ing them to proſtitute their 
ſciences at the feet of men. conſciences at the feet of weak 
the men. pig) 
this 13. Chriſt never interpoſeth, 18. Chriſt does. interpoſe, 
not W fince his firſt promulgation of fince the firſt promulgation of 
his law, either to convey infal- his law, to convey infallibility 
eto Ml libility, or to aſſert the true in- to ſome of thoſe who interpret it; 
brit MW terpretation of it. or to aſſert the true interpreta- 
. tion of it. 
in- 
After this, the biſhop adds a 6. There can, therefore, be 
Dre particular view of thoie princi- no ſuch thing as ſubmitting our 
lea- WM ples, which ought to be the underſtandings, out of humility 
caſe W meaſures of judging in ſuch im- or out of lazineſs, to any other 
e to portant matters: men whatſoever, in points re- 
hriſt 1. Chriſt has the ſupreme au- lating to eternal ſalvation ; with- 
„is: thority of legiſlator, and judge, out either ſuppoſing that Chriſt 
; of MW with reſpect to all Chriſtians. did not deliver his will for us, 
on. 2. No authority, therefore, in things which concern us; or 
a- MW can be juſtly claimed by any did not deliver it plainly enough 
Chriſtians, of what rank ſoever, for us to find it out (with the 
the MW in any Chriſtian church, which aids and means he has put in 
„or deſtroys the ſupreme authority our power) in thoſe points which 
fed Hof Chriſt. concern our eternal ſalvation, 
. 3. The will of Chrift is de- and therefore require all ſuffi- 
na- livered to all Chriſtians for the cient plainneſs: Though the 
and conduct of their lives. taking in the advice and aſſiſt- 
, to 4. No human, fallible au- ance of others, and attending 
um, WM thority, therefore, can deter- to their arguments, is perfectly 
his W mine Chriſtians in points of re- conſiſtent with the foregoing 
ligion, which they themſelves propoſition, 
that do not judge to be agreeable to 7. No argument can be ad- 
be the will of Chriſt. mitted by Proteſtants, which de- 
on- 5. Whatſoever equally con- ſtroys the very eſſence of Pro- 
au- cerns the ſalvation of all Chriſ- teſtantiſm: Nor can any rea- 
very dans, is equally propoſed to the ſoning conclude juſtly in favour 
dent prderſtanCings of all, of any powers amongſt _ 
vin! whic 
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1717. ordered, not only without his ſeeking, but without ſo mug 


as his. knowledge or even ſuſpicion of any ſuch deſign till 
was reſolved. It muſt be obſerved, that the repreſentation 
was never approved of by the lower houſe, ſo as to be made 
the aCt of it : Though many have been led to think it wa, 
by the artifice made uſe of in the title- page to the printed 
copy of it. | | 

1 he prorogation of the convocation did not put an ent 
to the controverſy. For ſeveral of the members, ſince the 
could not attack the biſhop, as a public aſſembly, reſolved to 
take up the cauſe in a private capacity. Dr. Sherlock, why 
was one of the committee who drew up the report, ſecondel 
Dr. Snape, and theſe two were followed by many other, 
inſomuch that the tracts publiſhed on this occaſion, on both 


ſides, are ſaid to be about ſeventy (e). 


which they conſtantly and 
ſtrongly condema in the church 
of Rome. 8 

8. No authority, therefore, 
can be claimed by any reformed 
church, which was juſtly con- 
demned and oppoſed, in order 


to the reformation itſelf, Con- 


ſequently, Seeds 

9. No ſubmiſſion in religious 
affairs can juſtly be demanded 
from Proteſtants, by Proteſtants, 
upon any ſuch foundation, as 
would have abſolutely preven- 
ted the reformation itſelf. 

10. Whatſoever was true at 
the time of the reformation, is 
true ſtill. 

11. Whatſoever principles are 
true and juſt, when urged a- 
gainſt Papiſts, are likewiſe ſo 
amongſt Proteſtants. 

12. Whatever principles and 
conduct, are unjuſtiflable in Pa- 
pills, are equally fo in all Pro- 
teſtants. 

3. Whatſocver was the foun- 
dation of the reformed Church 


of England then, is fo ſtill: 


And whatſoever was neceſſary 


Du- 


to juſtify it at firſt, is neceſſar 
to defend it now. 

14. Nothing therefore, which 
contradicts the main principle of 
the reformation ; nov! that, with- 
out which the Church of Eng- 
laud itſelf could not juſtly have 
been in being ; can be for the 
true intereſt of this church, 2 
it 18, a Proteſtant church. 

15. As itis a Chriſtian church, 
nothing can be {uppoſed either 
to N or defend its intereſt, 
which, admitted as true, would 
have prevented even the recep- 
tion of Chriſtianity itſelf ; or 
which contradicts the main de. 
hon of the Goſpel, 

16. The principles therefor:, 
which alone can juſtly and un- 
exceptionably ſupport it, are 
ſuch as are uniformly and con- 


ſiſtently Chriſtian and Protel- 


tant. 

(e) Dr. Snape, on the 26th 
of June, publiſhed, * A ſecond 
Jetter to the biſhop of Bangor, 
being 1 to the biſhop's an. 
{wer to his firſt; wherein the 

dodtto: 


thi 


een $3.5 + 


d. 


der the following que- 
ries to Ge bin : L 


I pray recolledt yourſelf, and 
put theſe queſtions home to your 
own conſcience, whether your 
Abſolutely's and Properly's, and 
ſuch evaſive words, were not 
omitted in your ſermon, as it 
was originally compoſed ? Whe- 
ther you did not, before it was 
preached, ſhew it to a certain 

without ſuch limitations ? 
And whether you was not with 
difficulty prevailed upon by him 
toinſert them by way of caution ? 
If you think fit to anſwer in the 
negative, I engage a perſon of 


as high a ſtation as your lord- 


ſhip will charge himſelf with 
the proof of the affirmative.” 

The biſhop two days after, in 
an advertiſement, ſolemnly de- 
nies all this, and challenges the 
doctor to name his author. 

The doctor, preſſed by the 
ſolemnity of the challenge, 
names the biſhop of Carliſle, 
who, being called upon to prove 
what he had aſſerted, diſputed a 
while with Dr. Snape, affirm- 
ing he had not faid, the words 
were put in before the ſermon 
was preached, but before it was 
7 ; owning withal, that 

e knew there was ſuch a per- 
fon in the world who had aver- 
red the ſame. The biſhop of 
Carliſle, being preſſed to name 
him, names Dr White Kennet, 
and writes to him of what had 
paſſed, telling him, he did not 
queſtion but he would own his 
own words. Dr. Kennet poſi- 
avely denied the fact, ſaying, * I 
* never affirmed, never ſuggeſted 
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Par- 


to any mortal that the late ſer- 
mon of the bi of 
* was preached with my know. 
* ledge, or ſubmitted to my cor- 
© recon.” Notwithſtanding this, 
the biſhop of Carliſle aſſerted 
in print, that Dr. Kennet was 
the man that told him he had 
led with the biſhop of 
angor to put in the foremen- 
tioned words. In ſhort, the 
biſhop of Carliſle pledges his 
eternal ſalvation, that Dr. Ken- 
net did ſay ſo : Dr. Kennet, in 
one of his papers, ſays, God ſo 
help him, and judge him, if he 
did. They went on advertiſing 
againſt och other, till the bi- 
ſhop of Carliſle reſolved to give 
no more anſwers to whatever 
ſhould be ſaid. However, the 
biſhop of Bangor, reſolving that 
calumny ſhould lie where it 
ought to lie, publiſhed a long 
advertiſement, as Dr. Kennet 
did another, to fix the fact upon 
the biſhop of Carliſle, and to 
convict him of forgetfulneſs at 
leaſt, in charging a fact upon 
the biſhop of Bangor, which 
was not true; and quoting a 
witneſs for it who knew nothin 
of the matter. In a word, at- 
ter lying dormant ſome months, 
this controverſy was revived in 


October following, on account 


of the biſhop's entertaining in 
his houſe Francis dela Pillonere, 
who had been a Jeſuit, but had 
now renounced the Popiſh reli- 
gion, The biſhop's three prin- 
cipal adverſaries were dean Sher- 
lock, Dr. Snape, and Dr. Can- 
non, whom the biſhop ſeemed 
to outdo in reaſon and argu- 

ment 
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Geo, I. particularly to oblige the king of Sweden to make peace, 
1717. The czar had, the laſt year, married his niece, the princess 


Catharina, to the duke of Mecklenburg Swerin, and reſolved 
to procure the poſſeſſion of Wiſmar for him. To that end 
he had ſent firſt twelve thouſand Ruſſians (which were after. 
wards increaſed to twenty- ſix thouſand) to aſſiſt at the taking 
of that place, then beſieged by the Pruſſians, Hanoverians, 
and Danes. But, the town having ſurrendered before the 
arrival of his army, his project fell to the ground, nor would 
the allies ſuffer any of his troops to be garriſoned there. The 
Czar was vexed at this diſappointment, and from hence ma 
be dated ſeveral memorable events, particularly the miſun- 
derſtanding between him and the court of Hanover. 

Soon after this, a deſcent on Schonen was concerted be- 
tween the kings of Pruſſia and Denmark, and the czar, in 
order to oblige the king of Sweden to quit Norway, where 
he had penetrated with an army of twenty thouſand men, 
and was advancing towards Chriſtianſtadt, the capital of that 
kingdom, The czar ſeemed the moſt forward in this expe- 
dition, and took upon him the command of the united fleets 
of England, Holland, Denmark, and Ruſſia, in order to 
drive the Swediſh fleet into port. But tkis was all outward 
ſhow. For the appearance of the Britiſh fleet under admiral 
Norris could not be very agrecable to the czar, as it pre- 
vented the deſigns he had formed againſt Denmark itſelf, 
after his diſappointment at Wiſmar. And therefore when, 
in a council of war between him and the king of Denmark, 
all things were ſettled for the deſcent in Schonen, and the 
troops ordercd to imbark, on a ſudden the orders were coun- 
termanded, and the project, which was to reduce the king 
of Sweden to ſuch terms as the allies ſhould think proper to 
impoſe on him, was laid aſide, aiter the great expence the 


ment as far as they did him in ſhop upon a popular point, the 


virulence, perſonal refleuons, 
and repro: hfu! language. He 
was painted in the molt odious 
colours, both from the preſs and 
the pulpit, and all for alerting, 
that Ch:iil is the fole law-giver, 
and ſole judge in his kingdom, 
in all points relating to the fa- 
vour or diſplcaſure of Gd; a 
propoſition as evident as the ſun 
at noon-day. Dr. Cannon vin- 
dicated the convocation, and 
dean Sherlock attached the bi- 


repeal of the Teſt Act, which 
he aſſerted to be the deſign of 
the biſhop's ſermon. The dean 
ended his treatiſe with a moſt 
unjuſt and reproachful reflection, 
which the biſhop immediately 
anſwered, by ſetting the matter 
in aclear light, In November, 
Dr. Sherlock and Dr. Snape 
were both removed from being 
king's chaplains ; nor has the 
convocation fat to do any buſi- 
nels ever fince. 

Danes 
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other preparations. The czar pretended the ſeaſon was 1 
too far advanced, and that it would be better to defer the 
expedition till the ſpring. This was ſtrongly remonſtrated 
:gainſt in a long manifeſto by the king of Denmark, to 
which the czar, knowing his own ſecret motives, returned 
no anſwer. The czar had for ſome time been diſcontented 
with the allies, who were all for preventing his having any 
footing in Germany, ſo jealous were they of his power; and 
this diſcontent of the czar was probably what hindered the 
utter ruin of the king of Sweden, and was now like to recon- 
cile him to his moſt powerful enemy, if baron Gortz ſuc- 
ceeded in his project of making a peace between them, of 
which not only Denmark, Pruſſia, and Poland, but England 
itſelf was to feel the effects (f). The firſt ſtep to this re- 
conciliation was by the means of Dr. Erſkine to ſound prince 
Menzikoff, who, pleaſed with the deſign, ſoon brought the 
czar into it. But it will preſently be Zen, how defirous he 
was to clear himſelf from ſuch an imputation. 

The czar, having ſent his forces into Mecklenburgh, re- 
folved to take a tour to France. He arrived at Amſterdam in 
December, where he expected the czarina, who attended 
him in his travels ; but ſhe, _ big with child, happened 
to be delivered of a prince, as ſhe was preparing to ſet out 
from Weſel, and came not to Amſterdam till the roth of 
February, The czar remained there and at the Hague till 
the 4th of April. When king George paſſed through Hol- 
land, in his way from Hanover, the czar was there, and, 
had they defired it, might have had an interview, but the 
czar excuſed himſelf on pretence of an indiſpoſition. Du- 
ring the czar's ſtay in Holland, the letters of baron Gortz 
and count Gyllenburg were publiſhed in England by the 


f) The czar's laying aſide 
the deſcent upon Schonen was 
laid to be brought about by the 
ſecret management f baron 
Gortz, who was become chict 
miniſter and favourite of the 
king of Sweden. As there was 
no Tilelihood of the czar's ma- 


king a peate with the king of 
Sweden, unleſs the provinces he 
had conquered on the eaſt and 
north of the Baltic were yielded 
to him, Gortz perſuaded the 


king of Sweden that he would 
have ample amends made him 
torrelinquiſhing thoſe conqueſts 
of the czar, by having the ho- 
nour of replacing Stauiſlaus on 
the throne of Poland, ſetting 
the crown of England on the 
head of the chevalier de St. 
George, and by reſtoring the 
duke of Holſtein to his duk+-- 
dom, Beſides, that, being united 
with the czar, there was ncthing 
they might not undertaly 


. * 
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king's ſpecial command. In theſe letters, there were ſome 
— * relating not only to Dr. Erſkine the czar's phyſician, 


but to the czar himſelf, reflecting on his conduct in regard 


to king George. Upon: this the czar ordered Weflelouſki to 
preſent a long memorial to king George, wherein he ex- 
preſſes a ſurpriae at the malice of his enemies, to make him 
al party concerned in the conſpiracy im favour of the pretender: 
Shews the: improbability of it, as the pretender would not 
fail (ſhould: he ſuccesd) of aſſiſting the king of Sweden 
againft him: Mentions his offering, the laſt year, to gua- 
rantee the ſucceſſiom of the crown of Great Britaim in the 
houſe of Hanover, though he had obſerved: ſeveral difagree- 
able ſteps taken by the Britiſh: miniſters at the courts of Vi- 
enna, Pruſſia, Denmark, and! even: at the diet of Ratiſ- 
bon; and though he had been informed that the court of 
England: was privately treating of a ſeparate peace with the 
king of Sweden, promiſing him aſſiſtance on his yielding up 
Bremen, as too plainly appeared by count Gyllenburgh's let- 
ters: Offers, however, to eſtabliſh the ancient — under- 
ſtanding between them, and to concert meaſures for the 
vigorous proſecution of the war againſt the common enemy: 
Concludes with ſaying, he could not but be very much con- 
cerned at the king's cauſing to be printed the malicious in- 
ſmuations of his enemies, which wounded his honour, with- 
out a previous communication of the ſame, or demanding an 
bo gg of thoſe paſſages, as a good ally ſhould have 


As ſome articles of this memorial related to the king as 
elector of Hanover, there were two anſwers given to it, one 
by Mr. Stanhope, the other by the chancery of Hanover. 

he king ſays, he is very far from ſuſpecting the czar of en- 
tering into any engagements in favour of the pretender : 
Owns (as nothing can leſſen the good underſtanding between 
them, but the continuance of the Ruſſian troops in the em- 
pire) he cauſed inſtances to be made to the courts of Vienna, 
Denmark, and Pruſſia, for uniting their endeavours to per- 
ſuade him to remove them : Hopes the czar will have a due 
regard thereto, and ſpeedily withdraw his troops, ſince the 
continuance of them in the empire intimates a deſign quite 
contrary to the acting againſt Sweden, and creates ſuch dif- 
truſt and jealouſies as cannot be otherwiſe removed. As for 
the publication of the letters, it was impoſſible (ſays the me- 
morial) to omit the paſſages concerning the czar, becauſe 
the king had weighty reaſons to impart to the parliament 


the letters entire as they were found, Ihe anſwer GRIP 
| * 
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with aſſuring the czar, that he ſhould have reaſon to be ſa- Geo, I. 


ified, provided he would remove the only obſtacle to their 1717. 
uſſtan 


nutual good underſtanding, the continuance of the R 
in the empire. 

Theſe memorials did not reconcile the two princes: The 
litance of their dominions, the intereſts of their ſubjects 
with regard to commerce, ſuſpended their reſentments, but 
they were enemies the reſt of their life. The czar, curious 
25 he was, would not have failed of viſiting England in his 

reſs, had the two monarchs been upon terms. 

he czar, after having ſpent three months in Holland, re- 
ſolved upon a tour to the court of France, with deſign to en- 
ter into a confederacy with the regent of France. offered 
to pour a numerous army into the empire, which ſhould be 
at the diſpoſal of the regent, provided he would pay him the 
ſubſidies he demanded, which were very large. But his of- 
fer was rejected, and communicated by the regent to king 
George. However, the czar, during his ſtay at Paris, con- 
cluded a treaty of friendſhip with France, in which the king 
of Pruſſia was included, and, being preſſed by the t, he 
promiſed to withdraw his forces from Mecklenburg. The 
czar, at his return to Amſterdam, admitted baron Gortz 
(who had been ſet at liberty the day before his arrival) with 
great privacy to an interview at Loo (g). Gortz un 
to adjuſt-all differences between the czar and the king of Swe- 
den, within three months, and the czar engaged to ſuſpend 
all operations againſt Sweden till the end of that term. 

This interview having been complained of by the Britiſh 
reſident at Peterſburg, the czar's miniſters at firſt denied it, 


g) It may here be obſerved, 
that the duke of Orleans had 
es to bring the king of 
dweden to a peace, and had ſent 
the count de la March to him 
as his ambaſſador. But the king 
of Sweden would hearken to no 
propoſals till baron Gortz and 
count Gyllenburg were ſet at 
liberty. The regent, upon this, 
orders d'Ibberville to aſſure his 
Britannic majeſty, that the king 
of Sweden had declared, he 
had yet no intention to trouble 
tue tranquillity of Great Britain, 
nor had entered into any of the 


deſigns attributed to his mini- 
ſters, and 1 S: * 

t injury to him, the ſuſpi- 
— of his having had any con- 
cern in their projects After 
this declaration on the part of 
the king of Sweden, the regent 
hoped, that the king would ſend 
back count Ovilenhors to his 
maſter, and give his conſent that 
baron Gortz ſhould be alſo re- 
leaſed, This was accordingly 
done, and count Gyllenburg 
was exchanged for Mr. refident 
Jackſon, who had been detained 
at Stockholm, 


but 
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Geo. I. but ſoon after were obliged to own it The late duke of Qt. 
1717. mond, with one Mr. Jernegan, a Roman Catholic, wa 
come to Mittau in Courtland to propoſe a marriage between 
one of the czar's daughters and the pretender, and to offerty 
go and perſuade the king of Sweden to make peace with the 
czar, and aſſiſt in ſetting the pretender on the throne of 
Great Britain; but the propoſal of the marriage interfered 
with baron Gortz's ſcheme, who had long intended that 
princeſs for the duke of Holſtein, to whom ſhe was after. 
wards married. Mr. Jernegan was ſent to Sweden for leave 
that the duke of Ormond might come there as the pretender' 
miniſter. The anſwer he brought to the duke was, that the 
king of Sweden had ſtrong reaſons for not admitting him, 
He was ſoon after ſent from Mittau, and Jernegan was leſt 
to manage the buſineſs at Peterſburg, with all poſſible ſecrecy, 
Mean while a congreſs was formed at Abo, between the 
Swediſh and Ruſſian miniſters, which was afterwards remoy- 
ed to Aland. 

The czar's chief aim was to keep not only Ingria, and 
part of Carelia, but alſo Revel, with Eſtonia, and Ri 
with Livonia, and to reftore to Sweden only Finland, and 
the reſt of Carelia. Baron Gortz flattered the czar with the 
hopes of the king of Sweden's conſent to theſe ceſſions, in 
conſideration of his aſſiſting him in reſtoring Staniſlaus, and 
retaking what Denmark and England had conquered upon 
Sweden. The king of Pruſſia was to be included in the 
treaty, and the czar, the better to make his own terms, en- 
gaged to prevail with him to reſtore Stctin for an equivalent 

omewhere elſe, Upon theſe foundations baron Gortz and 
M. Ofterman, the czar's plenipotentiary, concerted the plan 
of a peace between the czar and the king of Sweden. By 
this plan the conqueſt of Norway was deſigned. The czar 
was obliged to aſſiſt his Swediſh majeſty in that expedition, 
and both promiſed to unite all their forces againſt the king of 
Great Britain, in caſe he ſhould interpoſe. This ſeemed to 
have a view to the intereſt of the pretender, and a deſign of 

an invaſion in Scotland, after the conqueſt of Norway. 
When baron Gortz ſet out from Aland with the plan of 
peace, in order to obtain his maſter's conſent, the king of 
Sweden was with his army before Frederickſtadt, in Norway, 
where he was killed in the night, between the 29th and 3oth 
of November, 1718. Baron Gortz, not being informed of 
his death, was arreſted on the road, and having drawn upon 
himſelf the hatred of the nation, and reſentment of the no- 
bles, whom he had treated with haughtineſs, he was by them 
| condemned 
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the czar, king of Denmark, and king George, as elector of 
Hanover, remained in poſſeſſion of what they had acquired, 
Theſe affairs, though not ended till the following year, have 
been related · at once to prevent any farther recourſe to them. 
But to return to England, 


The earl of Oxford had now been confined in the Tower The trial of 
2Imoſt two years, and, finding the ſeſſion was like to end with- e of 
out entering upon his caſe, he cauſed a petition to be pre- pr., H. L. 


ſented to the houſe of lords, wherein he ſubmitted his caſe to Pr. H. C. 


their lordſhips conſideration, praying, that his impriſonment 
might not be indefinite. The lord Trevor, who preſented 
his petition, made a long ſpeech in his favour, as did alſo the 
duke of Buckingham, the earls of Nottingham and Abing- 
don, and the lords Harcourt and North and Grey. It was 
inſiſted in the earl's behalf, that the impeachment was de- 
ſtroyed and determined, ſince he was not brought to his trial 
the ſame ſeſſion, in which he was impeached ; and that the 
prorogation ſuperſeded the whole proceedings. The earl of 
Nottingham, who, in 1715, when in favour, had been one 
of the moſt zealous againſt the miniſters of the late queen, 
frenuouſly inſiſted upon the impeachment's being ſuperſeded 
by the prorogation, and demandcd leave to enter his proteſta- 
non againſt the vote paſſed to the contrary, by a majority of 
eighty-ſeven to forty-five (a). 


This 


(a) His proteſt was as fol- 


s, without one 
lows : 


e contrary, ex- 

cept in caſes which happened 
Diſſentient' — the order made the 19th 
of March, 1678, which was re- 


ment in all a 
precedent to 


condemned to the ſcaffold, where he died with great reſolu- Geo. I. 
ton. By the king of Sweden's death the face of affairs in the 1717. 
north was entirely changed: Sweden was forced to ſubmit , 0 — 


I. Becauſe there ſeems to be no 
difference in law between a pro- 
rogation and a diſſolution of the 
parliament, which, in conſtant 
practice, have had the ſame ef- 
tet as to determination, both 
of judicial and legiſlative pro- 
ceedings ; and contequently this 
vote may tend to weaken the 
reloluzon of this houſe, May 22, 
1635, which was founded upon 
tne law and prattice of parlia- 

Vor. XIX. 


verſed and annulled in 1685; 
and in purſuance hereof the earl 
of Saliſbury was diſcharged in 
1690. 

II. Becauſe this can never be 
extended to any but peers, for 
by the ſtatute 4 Edw. III. no 
commoner can be impeached 
for any capital crime; and it is 
hard to conceive, Why the peers 
ſhould be diſtinguiſhed and de- 
prived of che benefit of all the 

R lass 


THE H1310:KYT 
This being rejected, the duke of Buckingham moyed u 


1717. appoint a day for the earl's trial, which, after ſome de 


and appointing a committee to ſearch for precedents, wy 
fixed and appointed. It is remarkable, that the appointing, 
day did not occaſion fo long a debate as the ſhortening the 
day, and that the earl's friends preſſed the houſe te appoint x 
ſhort day, while the other ſide pleaded for time, Accordingly, 
the duke of Buckingham, who had made the motion, deck. 
red in a ſpeech for a ſhort day, and named the 6th of June, 
But the earl of Sunderland and the lord Coningſby were far 
ſending a meſſage to the commons, to know whether 
were ready, or to appoint the 13th of June for the trial, Af. 
fer ſome debate, the 13th was appointed by a majority of 
eighty- five againſt forty-four, and a meſſage was ſent to the 
commons to acquaint them with the ſame. 

This meſſage cauſed no leſs debates among the commom 
They ſaw the face of their affairs a little changed: Some, 
who had been active in this proſecution. when it was firſt be. 

un, and upon whom the houſe might be ſaid in ſome mes. 
Pre to depend for carrying it on, ſeemed to look coldly upon 
the matter, and to decline the work, or at leaſt to have leſs d 
that confidence, the houſe uſually ſhewed them before. This 
cauſed a vote to appoint a committee to inquire into the ſtate 
of the earl of Oxford's impeachment. The committee found, 
upon inquiry, that ſeveral members of the Secret Committee 
(who begun the proſecution) had been called up to the houſe 
cf peers, as the lords Onſlow, Coningſby, and Marſham, 
and that others ſeemed remiſs, or were abſent. "Therefore 
the houſe was moved, and did agree, that Mr. Carter, 
Ser William Thompſon, the ſerjeants Birch, Pengelly, and 
Reynolds, ſhould be added to the Secret committee, At 
their firſt meeting, Mr. Carter was choſen chairman in the 
room of Mr. Walpole, who, with ſeveral others, abſented 
himſelf. For this reaſon Mr. ſecretary Addiſon, Mr. Craggs, 
ſerjeant Mead, and Mr. Jeſſop, and a little after Mr. Lech- 

mere, now chancellor of the duchy of Lancaſter, were added 
to the number. 


laws of liberty, to which the precedent, reaſon or juſtice. 
meaneſt commoner in Britain is 

intitled; and this ſeems the This proteſt was ſubſcribed 
mote extraordinary, becauſe it by Nottingham, Fra. Roffen, 
is done unaſked of the commons, North and Grey, Bathurſt, A- 
who, as is conceived, never can bingdon, Manſell, Hay, Gul. 


alk it with any colour of law, ford, Dartmouth, Foley, * 
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Aft the eminent lawyers of the houſe being thus named to Geo. J. 
he of the committee, they immediately fell to preparing to 1717. 


make good the articles of impeachment, in caſe the houſe 
hould agree to proceed to the trial; but all the while they 
t people in ſuſpence as to their reſolution, even till the day 
before the trial was to be. The king had appointed lord 
chancellor Cowper to be lord high-ſteward on this occaſion, 
and all things were in readineſs for the trial; when, on the 
12th of June, a meſſage was ſent from the commons to the 
lords, to demand longer time for their preparations, purſuant 
v the following report of the committee: 
© 'That the — had met ſeveral times, and made 
ſme progreſs in the matters to them referred; but that the 
proſecution of the impeachment having been interrupted for 
ſ many months, by the intervention of many weighty and 
nt affairs, which more nearly and immediately concerned 
the welfare, defence, and ſecurity of the kingdom, it was 
become abſolutely neceſſary for thoſe, who ſhould be a 
pointed to manage the impeachment, to review and ws 
peruſe all the treaties, records, letters, and other papers pro- 
per and neceſſary for ſupporting this proſecution; which be- 
ng voluminous, it would be impoſſible, within the time ap- 
pointed for the trial, to adjuſt and apply the proper evidence 
tothe ſeveral articles (b). 
Upon 


(b) When this report was 
read in the houſe of commons, 
there was a filence for two or 
three minutes, till at laſt Mr. 


Hungerford roſe up, and took 


rotice of the great hardſhips, 
which the carl of Oxford had 
undergone, Mr. Boſcawen ex- 
preſſed his concern, That a 
proſecution, which the com- 
mons had begun in fo ſolemn a 
manner, and which was thought 
ſo neceſſary to vindicate the 15 


tour and juſtice of the nation, 
honld, at laſt, be dropped; 
Which he was ſore would be a 
refe&ion upon that houſe.” 
Here again was a deep fi- 
lence ; and, the ſpeaker riſing, 
* order to put the queſtion, 


Mr. Samuel Tufnel made a 
long ſpeech, in which he ob- 
ſerved, that, the houſe having 
been aſſured by the chairman of 
the committee of ſecrecy, that 
there was evidence againſt the 


carl of Oxford, ſufhcient to con- 


vict him of high-treaſon in 
Weſtminſter-Hall, it was that 
which ſwayed him to vote for 
bringing an offender to public 
juſtice, who had * betrayed the 
honour and intereſt of the na- 
tion.” Mr, Bromley endea- 
voured to vindicate Mr, Wal- 
pole, . by alledging, * That, 
though he was chairman of the 
Secret Committee, yet, if any 
thing were done amiſs among it 
them, it were hard to lay all the 

K 2 blame 


HRE HIS HORI 


Upon this meſſage, the earl of Sunderland moved to alloy 
1717. the commons a fortnight. The duke of Devonſhire fai, 


blame at his door, ſince the 
whole committee was equally 
concerned in the impeachments.” 
But, as to the matter 'then un- 
der deliberation. Mr. Bromley 
added, That they had been 
told above a year and a halt 
ago, that the evidence was 
ready ; but that they ought not 
to give the lords the trouble of 
going through the whole 1m- 
peachment, ſince, in his opi- 
nion, twenty of the articles 
were altogether vain and need- 
leſs.“ Some members being 
ſhocked at this aſſertion, Mr. 
Bromley immediately explained 
himſelf, ſaying, <* That, if the 
two articles, that were for 
high-treaſon, could be made 
E the other twenty would 

e needleſs and inſignthcant.” 
Mr. Shippen obſerved, * | hat 
this impeachment had been de- 
pending ſo long, that every 
body expected it would be drop- 
ped: And indeed, unleſs the 
two articles of high-treaſon 
could be made good, he thought 
it unreaſonable to give the two 
houſes an unneceſſary trouble 
about the other articles, by 
keeping them fitting in the hot- 
teſt part of the ſummer. 'That, 
after all, thoſe, who had firſt 
begun the impeachments, ought 
to be ſatisfied with having got 
the places of thoſe, that were 
impeached ; which, indeed, 
feemed to be what they had 
principally in view. That the 
truth of this appeared evidently 
from the behaviour of the gen- 
tleman, who was the moſt for- 
ward and active in the impeach- 
ments, whoſe warmth was very 
much abated ſince he was out of 


place. That he did not men. 
tion this as a reflection on that 
8 for whom he ever 

ad a great reſpect ; but that be 
was afraid this would leſſen 
him in the eſteem of other, 
That, for his ownjpart, he wa 
not in the leaſt ſurpriſed a 
his conduct; of which he had, 
of late, obſerved many inſtances 
but that he ever diſapproved it 
After this, Mr. Walpole made 
an apology tor himſelf, ſaying, 
among other things, That he 
had of late looked over ſome of 
the moſt material papers relating 
to this impeachment ; and he 
was ſtill convinced in his con- 
ſcience, that the late miniſtry 
had given themſelves up intirely, 
and were ready to deliver upthe 
nation to France. Mr. Lech- 
mere ſtrongly ſupported the mo- 
tion for the meſſage, and ſaid, 
© It was no wonder, that a cer- 
tain ſet of men, who had, at 
firit, oppoſed the impeachmenty, 
ſhould now be for — them 
drop: And that this was yet the 
leſs ſurpriſing, in that the ſame 
383 had conſtautly oppo- 
ed all that had been propoſed 
for the ſupport of the preſent 
happy ſettlement. But that, for 
his own part, he was of the 
ſame opinion he ever was, that 
the nation could not proſper, 
till they had brought thoſe to 
juſtice, who betrayed its allies 
in ſo ſcandalous a manner, and 
brought it to the brink of ruin: 
And that he would venture his 
life in this proſecution.” This 
ſpeech had f much weight, that 


it was carried without dividing, 


That the meſſage be ſent to the 


lords. 
Twelve 
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trial, they ought not to grant any farther time : But the duke 


of Devonſhire's motion for twelve days was carried by ſeven- 
n · ſx againſt fifty-ſeven ; and the 24th of June was appointed 


for the day of trial, of which notice was ſent to the com- 
mons. ; 2 

Upon this the commons, to let it be ſeen that they reſolved 
to go on with the trial, voted the preparatory orders, and ap- 
pointed the committee, with four other members, to be the 
managers to make good the articles of impeachment, 

On the 24th of June, the lord high-ſteward, with the 
houſe of peers, paſſed to the court prepared for them in Weſt- 
minſter Hall, when the commons were preſent, as a commit- 
tee of the whole houſe, their managers coming firſt, and ta- 
king their places. The king, the prince, and princeſs of 
Wales, were ſeated in boxes, as were the reſt of the royal 
family, and the foreign miniſters. All things being prepared, 
and ſilence proclaimed, the earl of Oxford, who had been 
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Twelve days were ſufficient. The lords Trevor, Harcourt, Geo. I. 
and others, inſiſted that, the lords having fixed a day for the 1717. 


brought from the Tower by Water to Weſtminſter, was con- 


ducted to the bar by the deputy-licutenant of the Tower, 
27 the axe carried before him by the gentleman-jailor of 
the Tower, who ſtood with it on the left hand of the priſo- 
ner, with the edge turned from him. Then the articles of 


impeachment * were read, with the earl's anſwer, and the , 


replication of the commons. After which the lord high- 
ſteward addreſſed himſelf thus to the priſoner (after having 
mentioned the uſual way of exhorting perſons in his condition 


429. 


as to their behaviour) : © But, conſidering the many great 


offices your lordſhip has borne in the ſtate, your long expe- 
nence and known learning in all parliamentary proceedings, 
cannot but think it would be improper for me to ſpeak to 
your lordſhip in that manner.“ Mr. Hampden, one of the 
managers, then made a long ſpeech, which ended, Sir Jo- 
ſeph Jekyll ſtood up, in order to make good the firſt article 
of the impeachment ; but, the Jord Harcourt having ſignified 
to the lords, that, before the managers proceeded farther, he 
ad a motion to make, they adjourned to their own houſe, 
and the commons returned to theirs. 

As ſoon as the peers were come to their houſe, the lord 
Harcourt repreſented, « That the going through all the arti- 
cles of impeachment would take up a great deal of time to 
litle purpoſe ; for, if the commons could make good the two 
articles | high-treaſon, the earl of Oxford would forfeit 

K 3 both 
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Geo. I. both life and eſtate, and there would be an end of the matter, 
1717. whereas the proceeding, in the method the commons pro. 
4 poſed, would draw the trial into a prodigious length: Urging, 
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that it would be a great hardſhip upon a peer, who had 1. 
ready undergone ſo long a confinement, to appear every dy 
at their bar like a traitor, and be, at laſt, found uilty only 
of high crimes and miſdemeanors :* And therefore he moved, 
That the commons might not be admitted to proceed, til 
judgment was firſt given upon the articles for high-treaſon. 
The lord Harcourt was ſupported by the lord Trevor, and 
the earls of Angleſea and Nottingham. But the lord Parker 
anſwered them, That, in all courts of judicature, it is the 
uſual and conſtant method to go through all the evidence, 
before judgment be given upon any part of the accuſation: 
That, though the houſe of peers be the ſupreme court of the 
kingdom, yet it has ever a regard to the rules of equity and 
juſtice, and even to the forms obſerved in the courts beloy, 
And, as for the priſoner's appearing in the abject condition of 
a traitor, it was but a piece of formality, which did him no 
manner of hurt, and to which perſons of the higheſt rank 
had ever ſubmitted, in order to clear their innocence,” The 
earl of Sunderland, the lord Coningſby, and the lord Cado- 
gan ſpoke on the fame fide. But the dukes of Buckingham 
and Argyle, the earl of Ilay, the biſhop of Rocheſter, the 
lord North and Grey, the lord Townſhend, and fever! 
others having ſtrenuouſly ſupported the lord Harcourt's mati. 
on, it was carried in the affirmative by a majority of eighty- 
eight againſt hfty-fix, 

This refolution being declared to the managers at the 
lords return to the hall, Sir William Thompſon replied, 
6 That they conceived it to be fo much the undoubted right 
of the commons to proceed in their own method, in mainte- 
nance of the articles exhibited by them, and did apprehend, 
that this reſolution of their lordſhips might be of fatal conſe- 
gon to the rights and privileges of all the commons of 

Treat Britain, that they could not take upon them to pro- 
ceed any further, without reſorting to the houſe of common: 
for their direction therein. FO 

Upon this proceeding, conferences, ſearching for prece- 
dents, and the like methods of managing ſuch diſputes took 
up lome days; and in particular, on the 27th of June, the 
commons at a conference delivered a paper, containing theit 
reaions for aſſerting it as their undoubted right to impeach a 
peer either for high-treaſon, or for high crimes and mit- 

demeanor: 


ES BAN TESTER 


.es rere. 2 
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lemeanors, or, if they ſee occaſion, to mix both in the Geo. I. 


fame accuſation (c). 


e) The paper was as fol- 


FThe commons having taken 
iato their conſideration your 
lordſhips reſolution communica- 
ted to their managers relatin 
to the proceedings on the trial 
of Robeit earl of Oxford and 
earl Mortimer; and being de- 
firous, as far as in them lies, 
to maintain a good correſpon- 
dence with your lordſhips; have 
defired this conference, and 
have commanded us to acquaint 
your lordſhips, that they con- 
ceive it to the undoubted 
night of the commons to im- 
peach a peer, either for high- 
treaſon, or for high crimes and 
miſdemeanors ; or, if they ſee 
occaſion, to mix both the one 
and the other in the ſame accu- 
lation. 

The impeachment preferred 
againſt Robert earl of Oxford 
and earl Mortimer is one con- 
inued accuſation, conſiſting of 
high crimes and miſdemeanors, 
and alſo of charges of high-trea- 
fon. The facts, on which the 
articles preceding thoſe of high- 
treaſon are grounded, are laid 

ether in order of time, and 
fo low one another ſucceſlively, 
in the manner they were com- 
mitted, 

As the commons thought this 
the moſt natural method for ex- 
hibiting the ſeveral articles a- 
gainſt the ſaid earl, they were 
of opinion, that they ſhould pro- 

in the proof of theſe ſeve- 
ral fats after the ſame method, 
fince it is manifeſt, that, in lay- 
ung open the courſe of ſuch a 


This 


wicked adminiſtration, the pre- 
ceding parts of it give light to 
thoſe which follew; and that 
the proof of the ſeveral articles 
of high crimes and miſdemea- 
nors would naturally lead to the 
proof of thoſe of high-treaſon, 
Your lordſhips received theſe 
ſeveral articles of impeachment, 
without making any exception 
againſt the form, in which they 
were exhibited. The faid earl 
made his anſwer to them in the 
ſame order, and has no where 
inſiſted to be tried in any other 
method: So that the commons 
are ſurpriſed to find a ſtop put 
to their proſecution by an ob- 
jection, which has never been 
ſtarted by the faid carl, and 
which your lordſhips had given 
them ſo little reaſon to expect. 
To this muſt be added, That 
as the commons only are maſ- 
ters of the evidence, and as up- 
on that account they are beſt 
able to determine what to 
charge firſt, and what next; fo 
they are moſt proper to deter- 
mine in what method to pro- 
ceed for the advantage of the 
proſecution, in the event of 


which all the commons of 
Great Britain are ſo highly con- 
cerned. 


To which they further add, 
that they ſee no reaſon, but that 
your lordſhips may as well in- 
vert the whole order of the ar- 
ticles, as to preſcribe to the 
commons thoſe particular arti- 
cles, on which t are firſt to 
proceed; which will neceflari] 
produce ſuch a confuſion, bo 
in the facts and evidence, as 13 
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This paper being debated in the houſe of lords, they in. Th 
ſiſted on their former reſolution, that the commons ſhodumn 
not proceed til] judgment was given upon the articles of high. | 
trealon, and ordered likewiſe a paper of reaſons in ſupport q 
their reſolution to be drawn up and delivered to the common . * 

x high-t 
at another conference, wherein they aſſerted it to be a right il, pre 
inherent in every court of juſtice to order and direct ſuch me. Wlnons, 
thods of * as ſuch courts ſhall think fit to be ob. ach! 
ſerved, in all cauſes depending before them (d). to pr 
s | Thy make 

conta 

| 

by no means conſiſtent with that mons aſſert it as their undoubted 4 
clearneſs and perſpicuity, in right to proceed on the trial of ing t 
which the commons think this Robert earl of Oxford and eai nent 
affair ought to appear. Mortimer, after the method, in dem 

The commons, upon examin- which their managers were pro. We 1 
ing precedents, do find divers ceeding, when interrupted by com. 

recedents of impeachments for your lordſhips reſolution.” proc 

igh-treaſon, and other high (d) The paper was as fol. WW good 
crimes and miſdemeanors, in lows: whic 
the ſame accuſation; and do Their lordſhips, in orderto and 
not find, that the lords ever ob- preſerve a good correſpondence ll alſo 
jected to ſuch proceedings, or with the houſe of commons rent 
ever gave . upon any (which they ſhall always endes. an 
particular article of an impeach- your to do, as far as lies in thei; high 
ment, before the commons had power) have deſired this con- ¶ upo 

one through, and concluded ference upon the ſubject- matiet ¶ circ 
4 evidence upon all the arti- of the „ e. and have Wl trial 
cles, or ſo many of them as they directed us to acquaint you, that MW toc 
thought fit: And the commons their lordſhips judge it a right ¶ nu 
are at a loſs to conceive what inherent in every court of ju- WM the 
arguments, or precedents, can tice, to order and direct ſuch W doi 
be brought to ſupport the reſo- methods of proceedings, as ſuch ing 
lution of your lordſhips, to give courts ſhall think fit to be ob- ver 
judgment upon one part of the ſerved in all cauſes depending ma 
lame accuſation, reſerving the before them; which can have qui 
other part for a ſubſequent trial, no influence to the prejudice of juf 
as they are to know what your juſtice, and where ſuch methods 2g 
lordſhips mean by admitting the of proceedings are not otherwiſe ¶ pe 
commons to proceed upon the ſettled by any poſitive rule. The WW his 
articles of high crimes and miſ power, of judicature on all im- ce 
demeanors, after the judgment peachments being a right un- Ii cl; 
is given upon the articles of queſtipnably inherent in their hi 


hig -treaſon, ſuppoſing the 
judgment proper for higa-trea- 
— ſhould be given againſt the 
jaid carl. | 

For theſe reaſons the com- 


lordſhips, and it not being de- 
termined by any poſitive. rule, pe 
whether the houſe of commons ti 
may proceed to make good the fl p. 
ſeyeral articles exhibited for I ai 
highe 


us 


=, 4 
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high-treaſon ; and there being 

no precedent, where the com- 

mons, upon the trial of any 

ſuch impeachment, ' attempted 

to proceed, in the firſt place, to 

4 good any of the articles 

contained in ſuch impeachments 

for high crimes and miſdemea- 

nors; their lordihips conſider- 

ing the nature of the impeach- 

ment now depending before 

them, and the method, wherein 

the managers for the houſe of 
commons were beginning to 
proceed upon the trial, to make 
good the firſt article thereof, 
whichis a charge for * 2 crimes 
and miſdemeanors only; and 
alſo conſidering the "oy diffe- 
rent methods of proceeding on 
an impeachment of a peer for 
high-treaſon, as well before as 
upon the trial thereof, and the 
circumſtances attending ſuch a 
trial, thought themſelves obliged 
to come to the reſolution com- 
municated to the commons on 
the 24th inſtant, as well for the 
doing juſtice in the caſe depend- 
ng before them, as for the pre- 
venting a new precedent to be 
made on this trial; in conſe- 
quence whereof, a new and un- 
juſtifiable form of proceeding 
againſt a peer, upon an im- 
peachment for high-treaſon and 
high crimes, might be introdu- 
ced at his trial upon thoſe arti- 
cles, in which he is charged for 
high crimes and miſdemeanors 
only, to the prejudice of the 
peerage of Great Britain in all 
ume to come, viz. The trying a 
peer on articles for high crimes 
and miſdemeanors without the 
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Thus far the two houſes carried on their debate with ſome Geo. I. 
umneſs, but they grew warmer the next day, 


commons, 


bar, the detaining in cuſtody a 
peer ſo accuſed, and re 
commitments, of him to the 
Tower during the time of ſuch 
trial, and ſubjecting a peer to as 
ignominious circumſtances on his 
trial, as if he was then on his 
trial on articles for high- treaſon: 
Whereas a peer, on his trial on 
articles for miſdemeanors only, 
ought not to be deprived of his 
liberty, . nor ſequeſtered from 
parliament, and 1s intitled tothe 
B of ſitting within the 
dar during the whole time of 
his trial: Fo all which particu- 
lars, the known rule of proceed- 
ings in ſuch caſes may be eva- 
ded, ſhould a peer be brought 
to his trial on ſeveral articles 
exhibited againſt him on high 
crimes and miſdemeanors and 
hightr-eaſon mixed together, 
and the commons be admitted 
to proceed, in order to make 
good the articles for high crimes 
and miſdemeanors, before judg- 
ment be given upon the articles 
for high- treaſon. Their lord- 
ſhips 2 fully conſidered the 
matters offered to them by the 
houſe of commons, at the laſt 
conference relating to the pro- 
ceedings againſt Robert earl of 
Oxfor * earl Mortimer; and 
their lordſhips are fully ſatisfied, 
That the reſolution, they have 
taken and communicated to the 
commons on the 24th inſtant, is 
juſt and reaſonable ; and that the 
houſe of commons are not put 
under any real inconvenience 
thereby, in carrying on their 
preſent proſecution. Their lord- 
ſhips have commanded us to let 


you 


when the 1717. 
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Geo. I. commons, having conſidered the paper delivered to them by 
1717, the lords, ſent a meſſage to deſire a free conference, and th 
m——— ors refuſed it; and now the party for the earl of Oxſon 
began to ſee his deliverance at hand, for the lords, refuſing pe 

to grant the commons a free conference, ſet the two houſs f 

into 4 new diſpute, and put the wiſhed-for agreement abou Ml . 


154 


the trial quite but of the queſtion. qu 

This refuſal of a free conference was urged in the houſe * 
of lords upon the foundation, That it was a point of judice. * 
ture in which the commons had no concern, at leath they 95 


could not admit it to be debated; and ſome precedents weft 
brought, in which the commons had denied the peers a free " 
conference, as in money-bills, in which the ſame reafong 
were given, namely, That it was a money-bill, in which the 
lords had no right to make any amendment. Theſe thing Ml 4, 
were going on to great heights, and, the commons defiring a i , 
conference upon this fubje&, they gave in a paper to the ma- 

nagers for the peers, wherein they inſiſted that it was not. 


manded us to acquaint your 


That the com- 


Won; 


the commons, 


point of judicature, but a point relating only to the proſecu - r 
tion of the commons, and therefore a free conference ought 
o be denied (e). | pre 
not t (e) 3 
The W ber 
| a 5 ſug 
you know, that they do inſiſt lordſhips, that they are very M no 
on their ſaid reſolution, viz. much ſurpriſed to find you WM the 
That the commons be not ad- lordſhips 1 free conference, 
mitted to proceed, in order to after your lordſhips have already th 
make good the articles againſt agreed to a — deſired 
Robert earl of Oxford and earl by the commons on the ſame MW ©? 
Mortimer, for high crimes and ſubje&t-matter, and after your of 
miſdemeanors, till judgment lordſhips have, on your parts, W We 
be firſt given upon the articles alſo deſired a conference upon do 
for high-treaſon.” the ſame ſubjeft. That free WM hi; 
(e) The paper was thus: conferences are the molt ancient MW an 
The commons having taken and eſtabliſhed methods for ad- x; 
into conſideration your lordſhips juſting the differences, that have W fh. 
meſſage, viz. * That your lord- at any time ariſen between tic * 
ſhips did not think fit to give a two houſes, and, as the com- 
free conference on the ſubject- mons conceive, is the only me- | 
matter of the laſt conference, thod to preſerve a good corre- 7 
as was deſired by the commons: ſpondence betweenthem on ſuch WW 
And they being ſtill defirous, to occafions, which, at this time, a 
the utmoſt of their power, to is of the higheſt importance, be- . 
preſerve a 7 correſpondence cauſe a 1 on this _ 
with your lordſhips, have aſked account would tend to defeat — 
this conference; and have com- tne trial of the impeachment of 8 
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The lords, though many of them were zealous for bring- Geo. I. 
ing on the trial, yet being tender of the privileges of the. 1517. 


rs, and ſatisfied that the commons were in the wrong. 
reſolved to inſiſt upon it, that they ought not to grant them 
2 free conference upon this ſubject; and, having put the 
queſtion again in their houſe, it paſſed, not to grant a free 
conference, which was ſignified to the commons. Pas. 

This meſlage put the houſe of commons in a flame, and 
ſcycral warm ſpeeches were made on the occaſion by Mr, 
Stanhope, Mr. Craggs, Mr. Tufnel, and others; Mr. Lect 
mere © lamented the unhappy dilemma to which they were 
brought, either to ſee ſo great an offender as the earl of Ox- 
ford eſcape unpuniſhed, or to acquieſce in proceeding on his 
trial in the manner preſcribed by the lords.“ He ſaid, He 
thought the latter more eligible of the two, with a faving to 
the rights and privileges of the commons, and therefore made 
a motion for it.” He was ſupported by Mr. Hampden, and 
ſeveral other members, but his motion was rejected. Then 
a meſſage was brought from the lords, that they intended 
preſently to proceed on the trial of the earl. The commons 
took no notice of this meſſage (f). However, ſeeing the 
lords were reſolved to proceed, the houſe adjourned. þ was 
ſuggeſted, this adjournment was ordered, that they might 
not receive any more meſſages about it, or be ſent to from 
the Hall to appear at the trial. 

It appears from the debates above-mentioned, that theſe 
things were not carried thus without ſome variety of opinions 
2nd motions. Some, who were zealous for bringing a great 
offender (and ſuch they accounted the earl to be) to juſtice, 
were for quitting the nicety they contended for, and, not 
doubting but they ſhould be able to make good the charge of 
high-treaſon againſt him, were for giving the lords the point 
and proceeding. But others, no lets zealous for juſtice, and 
235 much convinced of the earl's guilt, were yet of opinion, 
that they ought not to make any precedent, which might be 
uſed by poſterity to the diſadvantage of the commons, and in 


mons conceived clearly, that the the trial. For which reaſons 


ſubjeQ-matter of the laſt confe- 
rence is not a point of judica- 
ture, but a point relating only 
to the proſecution of the com- 
mons, it having ariſen before 
any matter of judgment had 
come before your lordſhips upon 


the commons conceive, that 
your lordſhips ought not to have 
denied them a Fee conference 
upon the ſubject- matter of the 
laſt conference.“ 

f) It is ſaid, ſome moved 
not to receive it, Annals. 


pre- 
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e their rights, but that they ſhould proceed in the 
ordinary methods of juſtice, and preſerve the privileges of 
their houſe entire, as their anceſtors had done before them, 

It was, however, propoſed to proceed by way of attainder; 
and Sir William Strickland moved it, though in other words, 
© That leave be given to bring in a bill, to inflict pains and 
penalties on Robert earl of Oxford, as his traiterous practices 
and miſdemeanors deſerve, and as ſhall be thought reaſonable, 
This bred a high debate, which ended in an adjournment ty 
the 3d of July. | 

In the mean time, the lords proceeded to the formalities of 
judicature. They went down to the Hall, took their places, 
ordered the earl to be brought to the bar, and made proclama- 
tion for his accuſers to appear, and make good the impeach- 
ment againſt him. After this, the court fat perfectly ſilent, 
as if expecting the commons ſhould appear. This ſilence held 
about a quarter of an hour, when the lords adjourned to 
their houſe, where the queſtion, that the earl ſhould be ac- 
quitted, paſſed in the actos, after ſome debate. Then 
the houſe returned to the Hall, where, one or two excepted, 
they all gave their votes for the diſcharge of the earl of Ox- 
ford, who was immediately ſet at liberty. It was obſerved, 
moſt of the Whig lords retired, before the peers went the 
laſt time to the Hall, ſo there were not above a hundred and 
ſeven who gave their votes. 

Thus ended this affair: And it is plain, the earl owed his 
diſcharge not only to the diſputes between the two houſes, 
but alſo to the late changes in the miniſtry ; without which 
the earl of Nottingham, the duke of Argyle, the earl of Ilay, 
the duke of Devonſhire, and the lord Townſhend, would 
certainly not have been in the number of his friends. How- 
ever, the commons did not reſt here. For, though Sir Wil- 
liam Strickland's bill for inflicting pains and penalties on the 
earl was not ſeconded, yet, to 22 their reſentment at this 
proceeding, they reſolved that the king ſhould be addreſſed, 
to except him out of the Act of Grace, which was intended 
to be brought into the houſe (g). The king had likewiſe 

| two 


(g) As this addreſs (which Moſt gracious ſovereign, 
was preſented by the whole | 


houſe on the fifth of July) ſets * We your majeſty's moſt 
forth the juſt reſentment of the faithful ſubjects, the commons 
commons, it is here inſerted of Great-Britain in parliament 
with the king's anſwer ;, allembled, do moſt kumbly re- 


pre- 
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5 
wo days before, upon information that the earl of Oxford Geo. I. 


&figned to come to court, thought fit to forbid him. 


t to your majeſty, That, 
* 3 
zyainſt Robert earl of Oxſord 
and earl Mortimer, we did ſet 
forth, That he the ſaid earl did 
taiterouſly adhere to, aid and 
abet the late French king, then 
an enemy to her late majeſty, 
and did begin and carry on a 
clandeſtine and ſeparate corre- 
ſpondence and negotiation with 

e miniſter of the {aid French 
king; in 1 of which 
itis evident, that great part of 
the forces maintained at the ex- 
pence of ſo much Britiſh trea- 
ſure, in order to reduce the 
power of France ; as likewiſe 
great part of the ſame end, 
were, in reality, made ſubſer- 
vient and inſtrumental to awe 
the good allies of her majeſty 
into a compliance with the hard 
terms dictated by France. The 
unhappy Catalans were aban- 
doned ; 'the emperor, empire, 
and king of Portugal, were left 
to treat for themſelves ; the 
kingdom of Sicily was given to 
the duke of Savoy, as an in- 
ducement and reward to him for 
* the common cauſe, in 
ect defiance and violation of 
the grand alliance, and of the 
ceclared ſenſe of moſt of our 
good allies, and eſpecially of 
the Dutch, who, to this day, 
have never aſſented to that con- 
dition of the treaty of Utrecht. 
A ſhameful and diſhonourable 
treaty of peace was at laſt con- 
cluded, by which impracticable 
terms of trade were impoſed on 
Great Britain; the demolition 


of Dunkirk, which had been 


The 


addreſſed for by parliament, was 
eluded by a treacherous conni- 
vance, as the making of a new 
canal at Mardyke; and the ſe- 
curity which was propoſed, by 


removing the pretender out of 


France, was, in the like man- 
ner, evaded by a treacherous 
connivance at his reſiding in 
Lorrain. 15 | 

It is owing to your majeſty's 
unwearied 13 for the 
good of your ſubjects, and that 
juſt regard which is paid to your 
majeſty by foreign princes and 
ſtates, that we ſee ourſelves de- 
livered, in a great degree, from 
the effects of theſe pernicious 
meaſures, which might other- 
wiſe have proved fatal to your 
kingdoms : But as we reflect, 
with equal gratitude and admi- 
ration, on your —_ being 
able to retrieve ſuch miſcar- 
riages, eſpecially in a- time 
which has been diſturbed by pub- 
lic tumults and rebellion ; we 
think it is a * aggravation of 
guilt in thoſe who gave up ſo 
many national advantages, at a 
time when they laboured under 
no ſuch difficulties at home, and 
when the continued ſucceſſes of 
a long and glorious war had put 
them into a condition of gain- 
ing the moſt beneficial terms 
from the enemy. 

Your faithful commons did 
likewiſe exhibit ſeveral other 
charges againſt the ſaid earl, re- 
preſenting him, in many noto- 
rious inflances, as 2 perſon who 
had abuſed the truit and confi- 
dence which her late majeſty 
had repoſed in him, and facri- 


ficed 
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Geo. I, The ſeſſion now drew towards an end, the houſes wy 
1717. chiefly employed in finiſhing the bills that were depending, 
——= when, on the 15th of July, the earl of Sunderland delivered 
_ in the houſe of peers, the Act of Grace, which the king hat 
uly 15, Promiſed in his ſpeech of the 6th of May. It was imme. 
br, H. I. diately read and paſſed, and then ſent down to the houſe q 
commons, where it met with the like difpatch. 
The ſeſſion All things being ready, the king came the fame day, in 
. the afternoon, to the houſe of peers, and, having given the 
— H c. royal aſſent to all the bills, cloſed the ſeſſion with the folloy. 
ing ſpeech, which was read to both houſes by the lord. 
chancellor: | 


My lords and gentlemen, 


The king's © Cannot put an end to this ſeſſion without expreſſing my 
rech. © F' thanks to you for the diſpatch you have given to the 
© public buſineſs, and declaring the ſatisfaction I promiſe 
< myſelf in meeting you again early the next winter, with 

© the ſame good diſpoſitions for the ſervice of your country, 
© The meaſures, we have taken in this parliament, have, 


© by the blefling of Almighty God, effectually defeated all 


ficed the honour of his ſovereign, and ear! Mortimer out of the 

and the good of her people, to act of grace, which your ma- 

2 views of intereſt and am- jeſty has been graciouſly pleaſed 
ition. to promiſe from the throne, to 
Your faithful commons have the end the commons may be at 

not been wanting in their endea- liberty to proceed againit the 

vours to bring the ſaid earl to ſaid earl in a parliamentary 

Juſtice ; but, Þy reaſon of the way.” 

unhappy differences that have, 

in this proceeding, ariſen be- To this addreſs his majeſty was 

tween the two houſes, we have pleaſed to return the tollow- 

found ourſelves diſappointed of ing anſwer: 

Our juſt expectation, and reduced | 

to the neceſſity either of giving Gentlemen, 

up rights and privileges of the I will give directions, in re- 

higheſt importance to all the lation to the earl of Oxford, as 

commons of Great-Britain, or you deſire; and it is with plea- 

ſeeing this great offender eſcape ſure I obſerve the ſenſe expreſ- 

with impunity for the preſent. ſed in your addreſs of my en- 
For theſe reaſons, we do moſt deayours for the ſecurity, ho- 

humbly beſeech your majeſty, nour, and advantage of theſe 

that your majeſty will be pleaſed kingdoms.” 

to except Robert carl of Oxford 


« the 


OF ENGLAND. 


« the attempts of our enemies, both at home and abroad: Geo, I. 
And, as the principles, on which thoſe meaſures are 1217. 


founded, are equally conducive to the ſupporting the 2 
« rights of the crown and the liberties of the people, I 
always perſevere in them myſelf, and diſtinguiſh thoſe who 
+ adhere to them with the ſame ſteadineſs and reſolution. 


+ Gentlemen of the houſe of commens, 


I thank you, in the moſt affectionate manner, for the 
« ſupplies you have granted me, and for that conſtancy and 
« zeal, which you have ſhewn in reducing our national 
« debts, notwithſtanding the many incidents and obſtructions 
© you have met with in the carrying on of that great work, 
As you have furniſhed me with the means of diſappointing 
any deſigns of a foreign enemy againſt theſe my kingdoms z 
+ ſo I cannot but aſcribe, in a great meaſure, the happy pro- 
© ſpect of our affairs abroad to that public ſpirit, which has 
« appeared in your proceedings, and has convinced the world, 
that no inſinuations or artifices can divert you from your 
duty to your ſovereign, and a diſintereſted regard to your 
© fellow-ſubjects, 


© My lords and gentlemen, 


© It is with great pleaſure, that I ſee the tranquillity of the 
nation ſo well eſtabliſhed, as to admit of an Act of Grace, 
which 1 have long deſired a fit opportunity to grant. I 
+ hope, that ſuch as ſhall, by this means, be reſtored to the 
© enjoyment of ſecurity, and the protection of thoſe laws, 
 2painſt which they have offended, will have a due ſenſe of 
this my indulgence, and give me the moſt acceptable re- 
turn they can poſſibly make me, that of becoming friends, 
© inſtead of enemies to their country.” 


Then the parliament was prorogued to the 12th of Auguſt, he parla- 
and afterwards by ſeyeral prorogations, to the 21ſt of No- ment is 


vember. 


Thus ended this ſeſſion of parliament, famous for the 
tranſactions relating to the earl of Oxford, but chiefly far lay- 
ing the foundation of paying the public. debts, without any 
breach of parliamentary credit. 


The expectation of the Act of Grace had long agitated the 
minds of people. Some, through, their impatience for want 
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Geo. I. of it: Others, through fear of being excepted out of it; and 
1717. others, through their diſlike of the general tenor of it, had 
appeared diſſatisfied about it, and ſpoke contemptibly of 


it (h). 
Att off Gh Act of Grace and free pardon was as a finiſhing to 
the Act of the whole tranſaction of the rebellion, and therefore it will 
Grace, not be improper to give an account of the perſons who te- 
ceived benefit by it, and alſo of thoſe who were exceptcd out 
of it. 
The exceptions by name were no more than the earl of 
Oxford, purſuant to the commons addreſs, lord Harcourt, 
Mr. Prior, Mr, Thomas Harley, and Mr. Arthur Moor; 
with five mean perſons, Criſp, Nodes, O Bryan, Redmayne 
(the printer) and Thompſon. Befides theſe, the affaſſinators 
in Newgate (confined there ever ſince the aſſaſſination- plot 
in king William's reign) were alſo excepted by name. The 
other exceptions were but five, except ſuch as are uſual in 
all general pardons. No Act of Grace for many ages paſt, 


in like circumſtances, had been clog 


ped with fewer ex- 


ceptions, conſidering the number of rebels then abroad, and 
their unwearied diligence to diſturb the peace of the king- 


dom (i). 


(h) This gave ground to the 
following expreſſion in a treatiſe 
publiſhed at that time, That 
* the clemency of king George 
© was not only great and God- 
© like, but even extended far- 
ther than that of God himſelf.” 
For (ſays the author) God Al- 
mighty, however merciful in 
his nature, has yet proclaimed 
pardon to none but the peni- 
tent; whereas king George has 
pardoned, not thoſe who have 
repented only, but even thoſe 
who contemned the very grace 
they have received, and inſul- 
ted the king that forgave them, 
receiving the grace with un- 
thankfaſneſs, and with ungrate- 
ful reproaches againſt the hand 
that gave it. | 

(i) Among the exceptions, 
were all the perſons of the name 


As 


and clan of Macgregor, men- 
tioned in an act of parliament 
in Scotland, in the Art year of 
king Charles J. It ſeems the 
family or clan of Macgregors, 
alias Campbells, had been in re- 
bellion in the time of kin 
James I, and were =. 
But, on king James's death, they 
took up arms again, not ſo 
much on any ſtate account, as 
to plunder the Low-Lands, and 
injure the country; whereupon 
a remarkable act paſſed. againit 
them. By this act they were 
all at the age of ſixteen to ap- 
pear before the privy-council, 
and give ſurety for their good 
behaviour; and, in order to 
their extirpation, no miniſters, 
within the bounds of the High- 
lands, were to baptize any male- 
child, with the name of Gre- 
gor, 
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As for thoſe who received the benefit of it, they were firſt Geo. I. 
ve lords in the Tower under ſentence of death, who were 1717. 


1 the Act of Grace, namely, © All perſons impeached in 
irliament before the 6th of May 1717, whoſe impcach- 
nent remains undetermined.” So that they who were im- 
xached for rebellion, and, being convicted, were under ſen- 
ace of death, were not, by this article, excepted, becauſe 
ze impeachment was determined in law. Conſequently, the 
arl of Carnwarth, with the lords Widdrington and Nairne, 
ers, condemned by the houſe of lords, were imme. ately 
charged. The lord Duffus was continued under confine- 
ent, with an allowance of 31. a week. 
ors WM Likewiſe the priſon-doors were ſet open all over England: 
lot Weventeen gentlemen, under ſentence of death in Newgate, 
ne Necre releaſed ; as alſo a great many in the Marſhalſea and 
in Net, and in the hands of Meſſengers; and not only thoſe 
it, Who were under ſentence, but ſeveral others who were not 
R- Nied. 
nd ln the caſtle of Weſt - Cheſter, about two hundred priſoners 
g- len at Preſton were ſet free, none being detained but the 
ord Charles Mut ray, ſon of the duke of Athol; and he was 


ind 
4 amediately delivered. This was directed by an exception 
to 
vill 


\s aly reſerved to be a particular * of the king's clemency, 


pardon having paſſed for him a few weeks after. 
In like manner the priſoners in the caſtle of Lancaſter were 


en- 
ent Nelwered: theſe were, in general, the common ſoldiers of the 
— ebels; the reſt of them were either ſent to the plantations at 


heir own requeſt, or dead in priſon, or had made their eſcape. 
5 be priſoners in the caſtle of Carliſle, being twenty-ſix gen- 
ne emen, the chief of the diſaffected people in Scotland, moſt, 
Si f not all, taken in actual rebellion, and under ſentence of 
cath, were likewiſe releaſed. 

In Scotland, all the priſoners remaining in the caſtles of 
linburgh and Stirling, as the lord Rollo, the earl of Stra- 
hallan, and ſeveral others of rank, were all diſcharged. 
Commiſſioners, for inquiring into the forfeited eſtates, had 
ten appointed ſome time by the parliament. They had 
nanaged their inquiry with great application, but had met 


Ly th great difficulties and obſtructions from the creditors of 
od Mie attainted perſons, who, by the ordinary courſe of juſtice, 


to 

rs, , or Macgregor. The fa- tion, by which the whole fami- 
h. us Rob. Roy, head of this ly of the Macgregors were ex- 
e. a, being in the rebellion, oc- cluded the benefit of the Act of 
re- oned, perhaps, the excep- Grace. 


or, Vol. XIX. L were 
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Geo. I. were in poſſeſſion of the eſtates. 


1717. 


CO ũ ͤ. — 


Value of 
forteitel 

eſtates in 
Scotland. 
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The lords of ſeſſion h 
alſo, at the petition of ſome perſons, pretending to be cre. 
tors, ſequeſtered all the moſt conſiderable forfeited eftats, 
and appointed factors, with power to diſtrain tenants for non. 
payment of rents, on behalf of thoſe creditors. Theſe fx. 
tors, or receivers, repreſenting, that they acted by the ay. 
thority of the court of ſeſſion, abſolutely refuſed, though q. 
dere by the commiſſioners, either to pay the rents into the 
Exchequer, or to give ſecurity for ſo doing. In vain did the 
commiſſioners appoint reccivers, as they could pot give then 
a power to diſtrain. Nor would the court of ſeſſion, upon 
the petition of the commiſſioners, recal the ſequeſtrations 2. 
The barcns of the Exchequer were next applied to, but they 
likewiſe refuſed to comply with the commiſſoners ; upen 
which they ordered all the monies, ariſen from the ſale d 
the perſonal eſtates, into the receiver-general of Scotland, 
The yea ly value of the real eſtates, of which the commit. 
ſioners had perfected the ſurvey, amounted to 29,6941. 6s, 
8 d. ſterling per annum, as appeared by their report, which 


was publiſhed in July, by order of the houſe of lords (b). 


(a) Theſe ſequeſtrations were 
founded upon the words of * the 
act for encouraging ſuperiors, 
&c.* That no conviction or 
attainder ſhall exclude the right 
of any creditor remaining peace- 
able, for ſecurity of any juſt 
debts contracted before the com- 
miſſion of any of the aforeſaid 
crimes.“ As theſe words ſeemed 
only to import that the credi- 
tors ſhould be paid their juſt 
debts, the commiſſioners fab 
mitted the matter to the lords, 
Whether the payment of theſe 
debts was not better provided 
tor by paying the rents into the 
Exchequer, tor the benefit of 
the public and creditors, accord- 
ing to the exprefs directions of 
the act of parhament, than by 
ſnffering the growing rents to 
remain at the diſpoſal of the re- 
ce:ver>, Who being the truſtees 


The 


friends, and agents of the ſo. 
feiting perſons, were like to in. 
jure 1 the public and de 
creditors. 

(b) The abſtracts of the rer. 
tals of the forfeited eſtates 1 
Scotland were as follow, tht 
3 and pence being omit 
ted ; 


r Ann, 

Wintoun * 3393 
Southeſque 3271 
Linlithgow 1290 
Keir 900 
Panmure 345 
Wedderburne 213 
Ayton 325 
Kilſythe $64 
Bannockbourn 411 
Eaſt Reſton 15 
Mar 1678 
Invernitie 301 
Awchintoul 34] 
Pow 


Non- 
face 


) the 
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The commiſſioners in England did not meet with ſo much Geo. I. 
difficulty, by whoſe report (which was alfo printed) the an- 1717, 


nual rents of the forfeited eſtates in England and Ireland 


amounted in the whole to 476261. 18s. 5 d. 3. 


The im- 


proved rents of eſtates on lives, after the lives were expired, 
they computed at 47981. 65. 3 d. (c). 


pow-Houſe 
Natthill 
Bowhill 
Lathriſk 
r 
preſton-Hall 
Wood-End 
Fairney 
Maſter of Nairne 
Dunboog 
Earl Mariſchal 
Kilconquhar 
Lord Nairne 
Fingaſk 
Crenlix 
Nithiſdale 
Inneray 
Kenmure 
Drummond 
Burleigh 
SCotitown 
Duntroon 
Lazg 
Carnwarth 
Baldoon 


As 
er Ann. per Ann. 
377 1. George Clifton 5 
72 George Collingwood, Eſq; 924 
27 Edward Gore 19 
208 Robert Damel 18 
75 John Dalton, Eſq; 661 
230 Earl of Derwentwater 6371 
83 Roger Dicconſon, Eſq; 641 
153 Thomas Forſter, Eſq; 530 
60 In Reverſhon—6co, 1100 
170 Yong Gibſon 227 
1676 John Gregory 26 
287 John Hal 70 
740 Gabriel Heſketh 102 
537 Albert Hodgſon 327 
4is Philip Hodgſon 238 
8og Jordan Longdale 79 
281 5 Leybourne 275 
608 Duke of Ormond, 
2566 Eng. and Irel. in- 21163 
697 cumbered. 
110 Henry Oxborough 507 
54 John Parkinſon 5 
424 William Paul 42 
863 — — 39 
1495 Robert Scarſbrook, Eſq; 388 


e) The rental was as follows, 


lullings and pence omitted: 
per Ann. 
Francis Anderton, Eſq; 1425 J. 
Hugh Anderton, Eſq; 131 
John Aſhlow 60 
Richard Butler 82 
Henry St. John late lord , 
Bolinbroke "ONO 
Richard Billſborough 19 
Thomas Biers 91 
Robert Cow per 29 
Richard Charley, Eſq; 138 


William Shaftoe, Eq; 714 


Richaed Sherburne 32 
Richard Shuttleworth 3 
Ralph Shuttleworth 78 
Ralph Standiſh, Eſq; 671 
Jame Singleton 40 
Thomas Standley, Eſq; 246 
Lord Seaforth 517 
Edward Swinburne, Eſq; 305 
John Sturzeker 10 
John Thornton, Eſq 1585 
Chriſtopher Trap 58 
Joſeph Wadſworth 12 
Thomas Walton 97 
Thomas Walimiley 51 


L 2 Lord 
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Geo. I. As the king reſolved not to go into Germany this year, 

1717. the houſhold removed to Hampton- court, where he reſidel 
for the ſummer. 

At the cloſe of the ſeſſion, the following alterations an 

promotions were made: Mr. Stanhope, firſt commiſſioner of 

the treaſury, was created baron of Elvaſton, and viſcount gf 

Mahon; the earl of Suffolk, Mr. Chetwynd, Sir Charles 

Cook, Mr. Docminique, Mr. Molefworth, Mr. Pelham, 

Mr. Daniel Pulteney, and Mr, Bladen, were appointed com. 

miſſioners of trade ; lord Cadogan was made general of a 

the forces in England; and Mr. Boſcawen vice-treaſurer of 

Ireland, of which kingdom the following perſons were made 

peers: Trevor Hill, viſcount Hillſborough ; Sir Thomas 

Southwel, viſcount Southwel ; Walter Chetwynd, viſcount 

Fitzharding ; Alan Broderick, viſcount Middleton; lord Hz 

milton of Strack Allan, viſcount Boyn; John Allen, vil. 

count of Kildare, Coniers d'Arcy, brother to the earl of 

Holderneſs, was removed from his employment of gentleman 

of the horſe, and one of the commiſſioners for executing the 

office of maſter of the horſe. The carl of Leiceſter was ap- 

pointed conſtable of Dover-Caſtle, and warden of the 

Cinque-Ports, in the room of the carl of Dorſet ; and the 

duke of Portland was made one of the lords of the bed- 

chamber. 

Prince Eu- Whilſt the king was at Hampton-Court, count Volkr, 

A ee imperial miniſter, brought him the news of prince Eu- 

b tore Bel- gene's victory over the Turks at Belgrade. Prince Eugene, 

vride, having aflembled the imperial army, before the T urks could 

= 4g. draw their forces together, relolved to befiege Belgrade : To 

this end he marched his army over the ITheyſſe, upon a bridge 

of boats laid for that purpoſe, and poſted himſelf on the other 

ſide of the Danube, in fight of that tortrels : "This unexpected 

paſſage ſtruck the infidels into ſuch a conſternation, tha: their 

troops ran away in the utmoſt confuſion, while the reſt of 

the imperial army paſſed the Danube like wiſe over a bridge, 


_ 


that was ſoon prepared, The place was immediately inveitcd, 


and lines of circumvallation and contravellation were mace 
from the Save to the Danube, by which means the imperial 
camp became fo ſtrong, that it ſeemed- as if one fortreſs had 
laid fiege to another. This precaution had its effect; ton 
when the main army of the Turks was advanced to relieve 


4\ 
* 


(Ann 
# 


per Ann. per Ann. 

Lord Widdrington 51541. Richard Withington 141. 
Edward Winchley, Eſq; 220 

Bel. 


ear, 
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Beſprade, they found the beſiegers ſo ſtrongly intrenched, Geo. I, 
that they were under a neceſſity of opening trenches to ap- 1717. 


droach their lines: But prince Eugene had taken meaſures fo 
well before-hand, that when the Ottoman army appeared, 
though they were much more numerous and formidable 
than could be believed, he was in a condition to expect them 
in his intrenchments, without diſcontinuing his attacks. It 
vas undoubtedly a very extraordinary fight to ſee two ſieges 
x once, and even the beſiegers themſelves beſieged ; the 
place being ſhut up on all ſides by the imperial army; and 
the imperial army ſhut up on one ſide between two great ri- 
ters, and on the other between a town, defended by a ſtron 

-arriſon, and the enemy's camp ſtrongly intrenched : Thus 
there was a neceſſity either to conquer or periſh, and the leaſt 
alſe ſtep would have decided it. But, when things ſeemed 
reduced to this dangerous criſis, prince Engene, inſtead of 
waiting to be attacked in his intrenchments, marched out of 
them, and attacked the Turks in theirs, with ſo much 
bravery and conduct, that he gained a moſt complete victory, 
over their almoſt innumerable forces, which was followed the 
next day by the ſurrender of Belgrade, the key of the Otto- 


man empire. 


Mean while, the great preparations, the Spaniards were Great pre- 
making by ſea and land, drew the attention of all Europe, pr#tious in 


When the emperor ſent his army into Hungary againſt the 
Turks, who had invaded the dominions of the — his 
allies, the pope, to whom wars of that kind are always agree- 
able, obtained repeated aflurances from the king of Spain, 
both by letters, and by declarations from his ambaſſador at 
Rome, That he would not undertake any thing againſt the 
intereſts of the emperor, whilit his arms ſhould be employed 
in ſo religious a cauſe; and would even aid the Venetians 
with a ſquadron of men of war and gallies.” For which pur- 


poſe ke obtained from the court of Rome an Indulto, for rai- 


lng a ſubſidy of two millions and a half on the eccleſiaſtical 
revenues in the Indies; and another for five hundred thouſand 
ducats on the eſtates of the clergy in Spain. * 

1x 


I dee king of Spain ſent out the laſt year a ſmall ſquadron of 
nen of war and five gallies, which arrived too late in the 


Levant, to be of any ſervice to the Venetians, who had be- 


ore ſuſtained a naval fight with the Turks, and had almoſt 


iniſhed the operations of the campaign. But this year the 


freparations in Spain were ſo extraordinary, as gave a jea- 


louſy, that, inſtead of ſending aſſiſtance to the Venetians, the 


Paniards had a deſign to make ſome conqueſt themſelves on 
L 3 the 
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Geo. I. the emperor's dominions in the Mediterranean. The every 
1717. juſtified the ſuſpicion. A ftrong ſquadron of men of wu, 


Spain at- 
tacks the 
emperor. 
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wich about nine thouſand land- forces, commanded by the 
marquis de Lede, ſailed from Barcelona the 20th of july, 
and, landing at Cagliari in Sardinia, made a ſpeedy and en- 
tire conqueſt of that iſland which belonged to the empercy, 
and was in no good condition of defence, 

During this expedition, the marquis of Grimaldo, ſecre- 
tary of ſtate at Madrid, ſent a letter to the Spaniſh miniſter 
in foreign courts, to be publiſhed as a manifeſto or declare 
tion of the reaſons of thoſe proceedings, the ſubſtance of 
which was: That all Europe, as well as himſelf, might 
well be ſurpriſed to find the military preparations of his ma- 
ſter, which were deſigned to ſecond the efforts of the Chii- 
ſtian army, according to promiſes made to the pope there. 
upon, on a ſudden turned againſt that very power, in the at- 
tack of Sardinia ; but that, as he had opportunity of learning 
the reaſons of ſuch a conduct from his majeſty's own mouth, 
he thought fit to communicate the ſame to be, That though 
his majeſty had bore with great magnanimity the ſacrifice of 
many of his territories to the public tranquillity by the late 
peace; upon the preſumption that ſuch a condeſcenſion 
would ſecure the repoſe of a nation, whoſe good forturie 
was not anſwerable to its virtue; yet as the arch-duke, 
contrary to the faith of treaties, encouraged and ſupported 
the deſertion of his ſubjects in Catalonia, by frequent 
ſuccours from Naples, and other places, and ſeemed, by 
all his meaſures, reſolved on all opportunities of giving 
him diſquiet in his dominions ; his majeſty had looked upon 
the war with the Turks to have opened to him a gate of te- 
venge, in recovering thoſe territories which had been uſurped 
from him by the arch-duke, That all overtures of pacihca- 
tion, on his majeſty's ſide, had rather inflamed the arch-duke' 
conduct in his prejudice; and that becauſe declarations had 
been publiſhed in many parts of Europe; injurious to his ma- 
jelty's honour and dignity, and particularly becauſe the great 
inquiſitor of Spain had been ſeized, though furniſhed with his 
holineſs's paſſport, and in deſpight to that authority, nece- 
fary to ſupport the due regards of his ſubjects; his majelty 
was reſolved to employ thoſe forces in a lawful revenge, 
which were at firſt deſigned againſt the enemies of the arch- 
duke (d). Theſe reaſons did not appear ſatisfactory : For 

what- 


(d) The king of Spain had At the ſame time, the cardi- 


not yet acknowledged him for nal Paulucci, ſecretary of fate 
emperor. to 
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hatever unfairneſs had been practiſed by the emperor, it Geo. I. 
as long before the king of Spain's promiſe not to moleſt the 1717. 
mperor whilſt he was at war with the Turks. And the de- 
ention of a ſingle ſubje& was too weak a ground for a pro- 

„ Weceding of ſuch violence. However, the king of Spain pro- 

. MWrniſcd (by the marquis Beretti Landi, his ambaſſador at the. 

or, Hague) to proceed no further againſt the emperor, and to 

ſuſpend all operations, in order to give time and opportunity 

re» Wo the powers of Europe to think of expedients tor reconcil- 

ers ing their differences, and ſecuring the tranquility and ba- 

n- Wince of power in Italy. The marquis alſo complimented 

of rde king of Great Britain and the States, with the arbitra- 
tion of that important affair, 

King George and the regent of France were not only gua- En-land and 
ntees of the neutrality of Italy, but the king was moreover France con- 
ngaged in a defenſive alliance with the emperor. Purſuant . 
therefore to the King of Spain's promiſe, they concerted mea- © nci.c 
ng eres, in conjunction with the imperial miniſter, for an ac- ain as 
th, Mecommodation between the emperor and king Philip, on ſuchk ster. 
en erms as ſhould be equally advantageous and honourable to 
of Whoth, ſupply the defects of the treaties of Utrecht and Baden, 
ate end eſtabliſh, on a more ſolid baſis, the tranquility of Eu- 
on rope; with a reſolution of compelling by force that party, 
ne which ſhould refuſe, to accede to thoſe ſtipulations, and x 


ke, Naruct the general good. The abbot du Bois came to Lon- 
ted Win, the lord Stanhope was ſent to Madrid, and the lord 
ent Cadogan to the Hague. Theſe negotiations gave bi th to 
by he famous treaty called the Quadruple Alliance, whi h was 
"3 Feoncluded the next year. It was agreed, that the emperor 
Dan Would renounce all pretenſions to the crown of Spain (a 


point king Philip had much at heart) and part with Sardi- 
a to the duke of Savoy, in lieu of which the duke was to 
ſurrender Sicily to the emperor. The ſucceſſion to the du- 
wes of Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia, which the queen 
df Spain (of the houſe of Farneſe) claimed by inheritance, 
n default of male-iſſue, was to be ſettled on her eldeſt fon : 
he King of Spain, not being ſatisfied with this partition, con- 


0 the pope, wrote a circular lic majeſty, not to fall upon 


ety ener to clear his holineſs from any of the dominions of the em- 
ger de imputation of any colluſion peror during his war with the 
Cl) Wo that affair, by greatly inlarg- Turks, and for the perform- 
For g upon the reſentment with ance of which his holineſs had 


wich he treated ſo perfidious a engaged in the moſt ſolemn 
each of promiſe in his Catho- manner. 


L 4 tinued 
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Geo. I. tinued to make very formidable preparations by ſea and lane 
1717. without any regard to the admonitions of England and France 
Upon which king George ordered a ſtrong ſquadron of ſhiy 
of war to be fitted out, as will preſently be ſeen. 
The earl of Before the parliament met, the following incident hay- 
CO .z pened. The earl of Peterborough, whether with deſign on); 
at Bologna, to travel, as was given out, or charged with ſome ſecret ne. 
gotiation, was gone into Italy. Before his departure, he 
had conferred with the duke of Marlborough, and at Paris 
had talked with the duke of Orleans: He was ſaid to carr 
with him larger remittances than was uſual for traveller, 
even of his rank. The pretender was then at Urbino, where 
he had notice ſent him from St. Germains to be upon b. 
guard, there being a deſign to deſtroy him. He gave in. 
formation of it to Rome, and pope Clement XI. ſent orden 
to all places round Urbino to examine all foreigners, eſpe- 
cia/ly Engliſh, and ſeize ſuch as ſhould be ſuſpected. 
he earl of Peterborough came at that very time to go. 
logna with a few armed followers. He was immediately 
ſeized with his papers, and confined to Fort Urbino, and his 
people ſent to priſon. His papers were examined, but, no- 
thing being found againſt him, he was himſelf interrogated 
He ſaid, he was come to paſs ſome time in Italy for the be. 
nefit of the air, and that his people were armed for his defence, 
He was cloſe confined for a month, and no perſon ſuffered v 
ſpeak with him. He was, at length, ſet at liberty, with 2! 
poſſible civilities, and afterwards had an authentic reparation 
for the inſult, the cardinal miniſter having declared, that he 
had been ſeized unadviſedly, and without ſufficient caule 
The news of the earl of Peterborough's confinement va 
highly reſented by the people in England, but the king wa 
content with demanding and receiving reparation for the . 
front. The pope agreed to write, with his own hand, a lette 
to an ally of Great Britain, by which he would declare, tha 
the legate of Bologna had violently and unjuſtly, without the 
knowledge of his holineſs, cauſed the earl of Peterborough! 
be ſeized upon ſuſpicions, which proved to be ill-grounded; 
that then the cardinal Paulucci, ſecretary of ſtate, and tit 
cardinal legate of Bologna, ſhould ſend each a declaration! 
the Engliſh admiral in the Mediterranean ; the firſt to ſhey 
the pope's diſavowal, and the other to aſſure him, that, ot 
of complaiſance to his friends, and upon unjuſt ſuſpicion 
he had ordered a peer of Great Britain to be apprehended 0! 
his travels, for which he had begged the pope's pardon, 200 
deſired his Biitannie majeſty's. 


his letter, and theſe decis 
ration 
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ations were accordingly ſent, and are preſerved, to ſhew Geo. 
the earl of Peterborough's innocence, and the falſity of the 1717. 
ſuſpicions. . | — 
On the 3d of November, the princeſs of Wales was de- A differcace 
livered of a prince, at St. James's, and the king two days af- king and 


ter paid her a viſit, and returned to Hampton-Court. The che 
young prince was baptized the 28th of the ſame month, and 
died not long after. This baptiſm occaſioned an unhappy 
difference between the king and the prince. It ſeems, the 
prince had deſigned the duke of York, biſhop of Oſnabrug, 
the king's brother, to be one of the godfathers, and had rea- 
ſon to believe the king was ſatisfied with his choice. But, 
when the ceremony came to be performed, the duke of New- 
caſtle ſtood godfather with the king, not as proxy for, or 
repreſenting the duke of York, but for himſelf, and in his 
own name and perſon. This the prince took ill of the duke, 
not as he acted in obedience to his majeſty's command, but 
as if the duke had done, or at leaſt ſeemed officious to do, 
ſomething which he was not commanded. This proceeding 
ſenſibly touched the prince, and raiſed his indignation to that 
degree, that he could not help ſhewing it; but, as ſoon as 
the ceremony was over, ſpoke ſome warm words to the duke, 
expreſſing his reſentment at what he had done. Upon report 
of theſe words to the king, his majeſty thought fit to give a 
ſudden mark of his diſpleafure, by ſending his commands to 
the prince to keep his own apartment till his pleaſure was 
farther known; to which he immediately ſubmitted : Soon 
after this his majeſty's farther pleaſure was ſignified to the 
prince, that he ſhould leave St. James's; accordingly he 
quitted the palace, the princeſs going along with him, and 
retired to the houſe of the earl of Grantham, in Albemarle- 
ſtreet; but the children, by the king's order, remained at 
St. James's. Soon after this, his majeſty's pleaſure was ſig- 
nified to all the peers and peereſſes of Great-Britain and Ire- 
land, and to all privy-counſellors and their wives, that all 
perſons, who ſhould go to ſee the prince and princeſs of 
Wales, ſhould forbear coming into his majeſty's preſence. 
Beſides, ſuch as had employments under the king and prince 
both, were obliged to quit the ſervice of one of them. 

Soon after this difference, there was printed in the Amſter- 
dam Gazette a letter in French, ſaid to be written by one of 
the ſecretaries of ſtate to the foreign minifters, dated at 
Whitehall, December 14, 1717, giving an account of the 
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Geo. I. whole affair, of which the author of the Critic (a week!y 
1717. paper) publiſhed a tranſlation (e). | 


The parliament met the 21ſt of November, and the kin 


came to the houle of peers with the uſual ſolemnities. Hx 


(e) The letter was as fol- 


lows : 


S I R, 

His Majeſty having been 
informed that ſeveral reports, 
for the molt part ill grounded, 
are ſpread abroad concerning 
what has lately paſſed in the 
royal family, he has ordered me 
to ſend you the incloſed account 
of it: 

As ſoon as the young prince 
was born, the king cauſed him- 
ſelf to be informed of what was 
wont to be obſerved in the like 
Caſes in this kingdom, in regard 
to the ceremony of baptiſm ; 
and having found by the re- 
cords, that, when it was a boy, 
and the king was godfather, it 
was the cuſtom for him to no- 
minate, for ſecond godiather, 
one of the principal lords of his 
court, who for the moſt part was 
the lord chamberlain; he na- 
med for this function the duke 
of Newcaſtle, who now bears 
that charge; naming at the ſame 
time for godmother the ducheſs 
of St. Alban's, firſt lady of ho- 
nour to the princeſs. Never- 
theleſs, his royal highneſs the 
prince of Wales conceived ſuch a 
diſlike at this, that on Thurſday 
laſt, after the ſolemnity of the 
baptiſm was over, finding him- 
ſelf no longer maſter of his tem- 
per, he drew near to the duke 
of Newcaſtle, and gave him 
very reproachful words, upon 
ſuppoſition that he had ſollicited 
that honour in ſpite of him: 


ſpeech had been prepared with great care, by reaſon of the 


The king was ſtill in the cham. 
ber, but not near enough to hear 
what the prince ſaid to the 
duke. This laſt thinking him- 
ſelf obliged to inform the king 
of it, and the prince having 
confeſſed the matter to the dukes 
of Kingſton, Kent, and Rox- 
burgh (whom his majeſty ſent 
to him the next day upon thi; 
occaſion) his majeſty ordered 
him by a ſecond meſſage, not 
to go out of his own apartment 
till farther order: On Saturday 
the prince wrote a letter to the 
king, and the next day (Sun- 
day) another: But, his majeſty 
not finding them ſatisfattory, 
and having beſides other reaſous 
of diſcontent at ſeveral ſteps the 
dag had taken, he cauſed 

im to be told yeſterday in the 
afternoon, by his vice-cham- 
berlain, Mr. Cooke, that he 
ſhou. h be gone from the palace 
of St. James's ; and to the prin- 
ceſs, that ſhe might continue in 
the palace as long as ſhe thought 
convenient ; but that, as for the 
princeſſes her daughters, and 
the young prince, the king 
would have them remain with 
him in the palace, and that the 
princeſs ſhould be permitted to 
ſee them as often as ſhe deſired 
it. However, the princeſs, be- 
ing unwilling to leave the prince 
her huſband, went with him to 
the houſe of the earl of Gran- 
tham her lord - chamberlain, 
where their royal highneſſes lay 
laſt night.” | 


impor- 


* 
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npottance of the matters he had to ſpeak of, and was at- Geo. I. 
ended with the expected ſueceſs. The ſpeech was as fol- 1717. 


lows : 


„ 
* 


6 My lords and gentlemen, 


AM very glad I have been able to bring the ſitting of 
] parliament into a more proper and uſual ſeaſon of the 
(year. I hope, ſuch an early meeting will not only be a 
i fenefi to the public, but a convenience to your private 
affairs. 

As I have always had at heart the ſecurity and eaſe of my 
people, ſo I never kept up any troops, but for their protec- 
© tion, and have taken every opportunity to diſband as many 
© 23 | thought conſiſtent with their ſafety. I have reduced 
© the army to very near one half, ſince the beginning of the 
laſt ſeſſion of parliament, and leflened them to ſuch a num- 
Aber, as will neither be a burden to my good ſubjects, nor 
© an encouragement to our enemies to inſult them. 

© You cannot but be ſenſible of the many attempts which 
© have been ſet on foot to diſturb the peace of Europe, and of 
* theſe kingdoms. They only pretend not to ſee, who are not 
* afraid of them. But, as no application has been wanting, 
© on my part, to preſerve the public tranquillity, I have the 
© pleaſure to find my good offices have not been altogether 


g unſucceſsful, and have reaſon to hope they will, in the 
end, have their full and deſired effect. 


© Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


© T queſtion not, but you are very well pleaſed to find, 
that your endeavours for leſſening the national debts have, 
* at the ſame time, raiſed the public credit ; and that what- 
© ever was propoſed, for that end, is actually and completely 
effected. This ſucceſs muſt chiefly be attributed to that 
© juſt and prudent regard you have ſhewn to parliamentary 


*en nts, 
a Fe was with a view of procuring and ſettling a laſting 
* tranquillity, that I demanded the extraordinary ſupply, 
* which you granted me laſt ſeſſion. The credit, which this 
* confidence repoſed in me hath given us abroad, has already 
© been ſo far effectual, that I can acquaint you, we have a 
much better proſpect than we had. 4 have ordered an ac- 
count to be laid before you of the very ſmall part of that 
* ſupply, which, as yet, has been expended. Any 1 
5 ues, 
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Geo. I. «© iſſues, that may be made of it, ſhall be laid before yy, 


1717. 


© And you may be aſſured, that every part of it ſhall eithe 
© be employed for your ſervice, or ſaved to the public. 

© I have ordered to be laid before you a ſtate of the de. 
© ciencies of the preſent year, and the ſeveral eſtimates fo 
© the ſervice of the next, which you will find conſideraby 
© diminiſhed. I rely upon your making the neceſſary proyi. 
© fion for them; not doubting of the continuance of that 
< zeal for the good of your country, which hath been fo emi. 
© nently conſpicuous in every ſeſſion of this parliament, 

I cannot, in juſtice, avoid putting you in mind, that ſe. 
< yeral arrears of pay and ſubſidy, incurred before my acceſ- 
© fion to the crown, are claimed by foreign princes and 
< ſtates. I ſhall order them to be laid before you, to the 
© end you may put them in a method of being examined and 
© ſtated; which will very much tend to the honour and credit 
< of the nation. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


I could heartily wiſh, that at a time, when the common 
© enemies of our religion are, by all manner of artifices, en- 
< deavouring to undermine and weaken it, both at home and 
© abroad, all thoſe, who are friends to our preſent happy 
< eſtabliſhment, might unanimouſly concur in ſome proper 
© method for the greater ſtrengthening the Proteſtant intereſt; 
© of which, as the Church of England is unqueſtionably the 
© main ſupport and bulwark, ſo will ſhe reap the principal 
© benefit of every 288 accruing by the union and mu- 
5 tual charity of all Proteſtants, 

© As none can recommend themſelves more effectually to 
my favour and countenance, than by a ſincere zeal for the 
« juſt rights of the crown, and the liberties of the people; ſo 
I am determined to encourage all thoſe, who act agzeeably 
to the conſtitution of theſe my kingdoms, and conſequently 
< to the principles, on which my government is founded. 
© 'The eyes of all Europe are upon you at this critical junc- 
ture. It is your intereſt ; for which reaſon, I think it is 
mine, that my endeavours for procuring the peace and 
quiet of Chriſtendom ſhould take effect. Nothing can ſo 
much contribute to this defirable end, as the unanimity, 
diſpatch, and vigour of your refolutions for the ſupport of 
my government,” 
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This ſpeech, as it appears, was worded with great caution, Geo. I. 
priicularly with regard to the army, and the Proteſtant Diſ- 1717. 


Enters: The king, by ſaying he had ſo leſſened the troops, 
that they would neither burthen his ſubjects nor encourage 
bis enemies, prevented any intended addreſſes for a farther 
elution. His wiſhing, that all the friends of the eſtabliſh- 
ment would concur in ſome method for ſtrengthening the 
proteſtant intereſt, tended to the + 267 of the ſevere laws 
made in the laſt reign againſt the Diſſenters, which had been 
prevented by the commotions in the kingdom, and which he 
thought might be accompliſhed this ſeſſion. He had, ever 
ſince his acceſſion, declared for toleration, and ſeems here to 
xromiſe his favour and countenance to ſuch as ſhould be of 
his mind. 


The lords, without any debate, voted an addreſs, in which The lords 
they thanked the king for diſbanding ſo many troops, and for adureſt. 


his unwearied application towards ſettling the peace of Europe, 
aſuring him, that nothing ſhould be wanting on their parts 
towards ſupporting him with the utmoſt zeal and vigour, till 
his endeavours had the deſired effect. They concluded with 
lying, We have a grateful ſenſe of your majeſty's concern 
for the Proteſtant religion, and the Church of England, as by 
law eſtabliſhed ; which, as it has always been the chief of 
the Proteſtant churches, ſo it can never be fo well ſupported, 
as by ſtrengthening and uniting (as far as may be) the Pro- 
teſtant intereſt.” 


An addreſs of thanks was alſo voted by the commons, but ne com- 
not without ſome debates. It was moved by the High- mons ad- 
Church party, that the king's general expreſſion, © to concur res. 


in ſome proper method for the greater ſtrengthening the Pro- 
teſtant intereſt, ſhould be thus ſoftened, © to concur in the 
moſt effectual methods for ſtrengthening the Proteſtant intereſt 
of theſe kingdoms, as far as the laws now in force will per- 
mit,” But this motion was rejected, and the addreſs paſſed 
3s it had been drawn up; wherein, after having thanked the 
king for bringing the fitting of parliament into a more proper 
ſeaſon of the year, and affured him of their endeavours to 
anſwer his gracious intentions, by improving thei early 
meeting (as much as they were able) to the public benefit, 
they expreſſed their lively ſenſe of his concern for the welfare 
of the people by the reductions he had made from time to 
time of the land-forces. It is (ſay they) our peculiar hap- 
pineſs to ſee ourſelves governed by a ſovereign, who is not 
influenced by any notions of greatneſs that are inconſiſtent 


with 
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Geo. I. with the proſperity of his ſubjects, and who propoſes to hin 
1717. ſelf the eaſe of his people, as the chief glory of his reign, 
We acknowledge, with hearts full of duty and gratitug 
your majeſty's unwearied endeavours to prevent the many x 
tempts which have been ſet on foot to diſturb the peace 9 
Europe, and the quiet of theſe kingdoms; and have the mor 
reaſon to apprehend the ill conſequences of ſuch attemyy, 
fince there are thoſe, who, as they would be thought to { 
no danger in them, give us reaſon to believe, that they woul 

not be troubled at their ſucceſs.” ; 
Proceedings . This approbation of the king's ſentiments was folloue 
of the com- with aſſurances of moſt effectually ſupporting him in ſuch 
mons, Meaſures as he ſhould judge neceſſary, and of chearfully 
granting ſuch ſupplies as the public * ſhould require 
neluding, © It is a pleaſure to us, that the eyes of all Eu- 
rope are turned upon us at this critical juncture, ſince ye 
have thereby an opportunity of ſhewing the world the jul 
confidence we repoſe in your majeſty, and our unſhaken u. 
ſolutions to ſupport your government, in ſuch a manner 2 
— inable your majeſty to ſettle the peace of Chriſten- 

om.” 

The commons n with fulfilling their promiſe concem- 
ing the ſupplies. Eſtimates and accounts were called for, to 
fee what was wanted to ſettle the eſtabliſhment of the army, 
navy, and ordnance as uſual. Ten thouſand men, at 41. 
month each, were voted for the ſea-ſervice ; and 224, 85) 

148. 11 d. was granted for the ordinary of the navy. 
Debates a» When the motion for a ſupply for the * Ar made, i 
bout the was oppoſed —— Shippen, Sir William Windham, and 
army, others. Mr. Walpole made a ſpeech that laſted above an 
pr BY hour, wherein, beſides the common topic of the danger of: 

* © ſtandingarmy in a free nation, he infiſted on four prircipa 
points: 1. That whereas they were given to underſtand, 
that the army was reduced to fixteen thouſand and odd men, 
it ſtill conſiſted of about eighteen thouſand, which wa 
one third part more than the number of land forces in Great 
Britain amounted to formerly in time of peace. 2. That 
there was no due proportion obſerved, either between the 
number of the horſe, dragoons, and foot, or between the 
number of the officers and ſoldiers, that were kept ſtanding 
inſomuch that, of about 11,0001. which the pay of a reduced 
regiment of foot amounts to, near 70001. goes towards the 
pay of the officers, and 40001. only to the private ſoldiers. 
3. That the keeping up ſo great a number of officers as, 
in effect, the maintaining of an army almoſt double of whit 
Was 
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was intended, ſince the ſoldiers, that were wanting to com- Geo. I. 
plete the companies and regiments, might be raiſed with a 1717. 
kum, in twice four and twenty hours. 4. That the pay of 
general officers, which amounted to above 20,000]. was an 
expence altogether needleſs, and unprecedented, in time of 
peace.” Mr. Craggs, ſecretary of war, anſwered Mr. Wal- 
pole, and obſerved in general, That, in all wiſe govern- 
ments, the ſecurity of the ſtate is the rule chiefly to be re- 
gatded; and that his majeſty, both in the augmentation, and 
the reduction of his forces, had not only conſulted the ſafety, 
but likewiſe the eaſe of his people. That though, as was ſug- 
ceſted, the nation paid, at preſent, near eighteen thouſand 
men, yet there were only ſixteen thouſand three hundred and 
forty-ſeven, who could give any jealouſy, unleſs ſome people 


By ſhould think our liberties in danger from the chaplains, ſur- 
| 1 geons, widows of officers, and ſuch inoffenſive perſons, who 
| ere included in the firſt number. That therefore there were 
„ot much above four thouſand men more now in Great Bri- 
an, than there were kept up after the peace of Ryſwick ; 
len. vbich number muſt be thought very moderate by all, who 

wiſh well to the preſent happy ſettlement, conſidering, that 
erm. the embers of an unnatural rebellion lately extinguiſhed were 


M ſtill warm, and the diſcontents induſtriouſſy fomented by the 
enemies of the government. That the parliament had ever 
contented themſelves with fixing the number of forces, that 
were thought neceſſary to be maintained; but had left to the 
crown the manner of reducing and modelling that number, 
- it Aud therefore, if they ſhould now do otherwile, it would be 
and but an indifferent return to that gracious and tender regard, 
a MW vbich, on all occaſions, his majeſty had ſhewn to the ſecu- 
of ity and eaſe of his ſubjects. That, after all, it was no leſs 
-ipal © piece of juſtice, than matter of prudence, to keep up as great 
and, : number of officers as poſſible; for, beſides the occaſion, 
gen, which this nation may have for them for the future, it was 
was dut reaſonable to acknowledge the paſt eminent ſervices of 
ren MW gentlemen, who, having been brought up to no other trade 
"hat but war, had no other way to ſubſiſt and provide for them- 
the (elves and families. Mr. Cragys was ſupported by ſeveral 
the members, particularly Sir David pope foe who declared 
ing, WM bor keeping up ſixteen thouſand men at leaſt one year longer, 
iced WW urging, That the diſcontents ran till as high in Scotland, 
the as before the late rebellion ; of which he alledged ſeveral rea- 
ers. WW lons.” But Mr. Walpole and others were, on the contrary, 
„aof opinion, that twelve thouſand men were ſufficient. The 
hat WW debate having laſted ſome hours, the queſtion was going ” | 

; © 
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Geo. I, be put, Whether the number ſhould be ſixteen thouſand, 9 
1717, twelve thouſand, when Mr. Shippen made a fpeech, in u 
w—— Fhich, among many other vehement expreſſions, he ſaid, WM cit! 
That the ſecond paragraph of the king's ſpeech ſeemed a. Mc: 
ther to be calculated for the meridian of Germany than Great Nen 
Britain; and that it was a great misfortune, that the king n 
was a ſtranger to our language and conſtitution.” Theſe re. e 
flections gave great offence to ſeveral members, and Mr, . 
Lechmere urged, * That the ſame was a ſcandalous invec. . 
tive againſt the king's perſon and government, of which the MW i:;; 
houſe ought to ſhew the higheſt reſentment ; and therefore pre 
moved, that the member who ſpoke thoſe offenſive words, 
ſhould be ſent to the Tower.“ Upon which Mr. Walpole 
ſaid, © That, if the words in queſtion were ſpoken by the WM «cc 
member, on-whom they were charged, the Tower was too Ml pre! 
light a puniſhment for his raſhneſs: But, as what had been le! 
ſaid in the heat of this debate might have been miſunderſtood, NH 
he was for allowing him the liberty of explaining himſelf. 
But, Mr. Shippen not thinking proper either to retract or 
excuſe what he had ſaid, he was voted to the Tower by a WM 
majority of one hundred and ſeventy-five againſt eighty- ; 
Que. of 
The next day it was reſolved, that the guards and garriſons nei 
in Great Britain ſhould be ſixteen thouſand three hundred WM wi 
and forty- ſeven effective men; and that the ſum of 681,6181. IMO "ti 
ſhould be granted for their maintenance: That 130,3611. MW © 
58. 5 d. ſhould be given for the half-pay of the reduced of- " 
fcers, Aſter this, was ſettled. as uſual, the pay of the forces 
in America, and the garriſons of Gibraltar and Port-Mahon. WI _-; 
When theſe raſolutions were reported, ſeveral of them were 
debated. The pay of the army was reduced to 650,000]. by u 
A majority of fourteen voices only, one hundred and ſeventy- ba. 
two againſt one hundred and fifty-eight. The ſum for the ( 
half-pay officers was reduced to 94,0001. (f). - ng 
| n er 


) At the ſame time the titled to half-pay, except ſuch Ca 
following regulations were a- perſons who did actual ſervice in pul 
eed to: | ome regiment, troop, or com- 
« I. That no perſon ſball be EA. II. That no perſon, I 50 


intitled to half-pay, who was a having any other place or en- *" 
minor under whe age of ſixteen n of profit, civil, or ni. **! 
years at the time when the regi- litary, under his majeſty, ſhall pro 


ment, troop, or company in be intitled to half-pay. I | 
which he ſerved was reduced. That no chaplain of any garri- WM 


U. That no perſon ſhall be in- fon, or regiment, who has an pr 
ec- 
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An attempt was made this ſeſſion to lower the value of Geo. 1. 
zuneas. Mr. Aiſlabie, having taken notice of the great ſcar- 
city of the ſilver coin, occaſioned chiefly by the exportation 
of ſilver, and importation of gold, propoſed, that a ſpeedy 
remedy might be put to the growing evil, by lowering the 


nalue of gold ſpecies, 


Upon this the king was addreſſed for 


the repreſentations made by the officers of the Mint, to the 


treaſury, in relation to the gold and ſilver coins. 


Accord- 


ugly Mr. Lowndes preſented to the houſe ſeveral papers re- 
lating to the coins, and particularly Sir Iſaac Newton's re- 
preſentation to the lords of the treaſury (a). Then Mr. 


ecclefiaſtical benefice, or other 
preferment in Great-Britain or 
lreland, ſhall be intitled to half- 
pay» V. That no perſon ſhall 
be intitled to half-pay, who 
hath reſigned his commiſſion, 
and has had no commiſſion ſince. 
Vi. That no half-pay ſhall be 
allowed to any perion by virtue 
of any warrant and appoint- 
ment, except to ſuch perſons 
who would have been otherwiſe 
intitled to the ſame as reduced 
oficers, VII. That half-pay 
ſhall not be allowed to any of 
the officers of the five regiments 
of dragoons and eight regiments 
of foot, lately diſbanded in Ire- 
land, except to ſuch as were 
aten off the eſtabliſhment of 
half-pay in Great-Britain,? 

(a) This repreſentation, be- 
ing reckoned a curious piece, is 
tere inſerted at large : 

In obedience to your lord- 
ſhips order of reference of Au- 
gut, 12, that I ſhould lay be- 
tore your lordſhips a ſtate of the 
gold and filver coins of this 
kingdom, in weight and fine- 
nels, and the value of gold in 
proportion to filver, with my 
oblervations and opinion, and 
nat method may be beſt tor 


preventing the melting down of 
Vor. XIX. 


weights fine, and 18 


Aiſlabie 


the ſilver coin ; I humbly repre- 
ſent, that a pound weight troy 
of gold, 11 ounces fine, and 
ounce allay, 1s Cut into 44 half 
guineas; and a pound weight 
of filver, 11 ounces 2 penny- 
nny- 
weights allay, is cut into 62 ſhil- 
lings; and, according to this 
rate, a pound weight of fine 
gold 1s worth 15 pounds weight 
6 ounces, 17 penny-weights, and 
5 grains of fine filver, reckonin 
a guinea at 11. 1s. 6d. in fil- 
ver money. But filver in bul- 
lion exportable is uſually worth 
2d. or 3d. per ounce more than 
in coin. And, if at a medium, 
ſuch bullion of ſtandard allay be 
valued at 5s. 4d. half-penny 
per ounce, a pound weight of 
fine gold will be worth 14 pounds 
weight, 11 ounces, 12 penny- 
weights, 9 grains of fine filver 
in bullion. And at this rate a 
guinea is worth but ſo much fil- 
ver as would make 208. 8d. 
When ſhips are lading for the 
Eaſt-Indies, the demand of ſil- 
ver for exportation raiſes the 
price to 58. Gd. or es 8d. per 
ounce, or above; but I conh- 
der extraordinary 
Caſes. | 
A Spaniſh piſtole was coined 
M for 


not thoſe 
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Geo. I. Aiſlabie renewed his motion, and was ſeconded by Mr. Ca. 
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wel, who made a long ſpeech on the various values, which, 


for 32 reas, or 4 pieces of eight 
reas, uſually called Pieces of 
Eight, and is of e _ allay, and 
the 16th part of the weight 
thereof. And a doppio moeda 
of Portugal was coined for ten 
cruſadoes of filver, and is of e- 
qual allay, and the 16th part of 
the weight thereof; gold 1s 
therefore in Spain and Portugal 
of ſixteen times more value than 
filver of equal weight and al- 
lay, according to the ſtandard 
ot thoſe kingdoms; at which 
rate, a guinea is worth 228. 1d. 
But this high price keeps their 
gold at home in good plenty, 
and carries away the Spaniſh 
filver into all Europe; ſo that 
at home they make their pay- 
ments in gold, and will not pay 
in filver, without à premium, 
Upon the coming in of a plate- 
fleet, the premium ceaſes, or is 
but ſmall; but, as their ſilver 
goes away and becomes ſcarce, 
the premium increaſes, and is 
moſt commonly about 6 per 


cent, which being abated, a 


guinea becomes worth about 
20s. gd. in Spain and Portu- 
gal. 

In France, a pound weight 
of fine gold is reckoned worth 
15 pounds weight of fine ſilver; 
in raiſing or falling their mo- 
ney, their king's edits have 
ſometimes varied a little from 
this 3g nada. in exceſs or de- 
ſpect; but the variations have 
been ſo little, that I do not 
here conſider - them, By the 
ecict of May 1709, a new pil- 
tole was coined for 4 new 
Lewiſes, and is of equal allay, 


at 


and the 15th part of the weight 
thereof, except the errors of their 
mints, And by the ſame ecig 
fine gold is valued at fifteen 
times its weight of fine ſilver, 
and at this rate a guinea is worth 
20s. 8d. half-penny: I conh- 
der not here the confuſion made 
in the monies in France, by fre. 
quent edits to ſend them to the 
mint, and give the king a ta 
out of them; I conſider the value 
only of gold and filver in pro- 
portion to one another, 

The ducats of Holland, and 
Hungary, and the empire, were 
lately current in Holland among 
the common people in their mar- 
kets and ordinary affairs, at ; 
guilders in ſpecie, and 5 ſtivers, 
and commonly changed for { 
much tfilver monies in three 
guilder pieces, and guilder pieces 
as guineas are with us for 215. 
6d. ſterling; at which rate: 
guinea is worth 20s. 57d. halt 
penny. 

According to the rates of goid 
to filver in Italy, Germany, Fo- 
land, Denmark, and Sweden, 
a guinea is worth about 205 
and 7d. 6d. 5d. or 4d. fo 
the proportion varies a little 
within the ſeveral governments 
in thoſe countries. In Sweden, 
gold is loweſt in proportion i 
tilver, and this hath made that 
kingdom, which formerly vn 
content with copper money, 2. 
bound of late with filver, ent 
thither (1 ſuſpect) for nav 
ſtores. 

In the end of king William“ 
rcign, and the- firſt year of the 
late queen, when foreign cops 

a bounced 


:hounded in England, I cauſed 


cir Wi; great many of them to be aſ- 
ia ted in che mint, and found by 
en WT the aſſays, that fine gold was to 
er, tre filver in Spain, Portugal, 
th Fance, Holland, Italy, Ger- 
ni- W nary, and the northern king: 
ade WI coms, in the proportions above- 
fre Wnentioned, errors of the mints 
the Wexcepted. 
tax WW in China and Japan, one 
due pound weight of fine gold is 
pro- worth but 9 or 10 pounds weight 
of fine filver; and, in Eaſt-In- 
ard dia, it may be worth 12. And 
vere us low price of gold, in pro- 
ons portion to filver, carries away 
mar- Wl the filver from all Europe. 
at So then, by the courſe of 
vers, WM trade and exchange between na- 
r % uon and nation in all Europe, 
hree bre gold is to fine filver as 14+ 
ieces Wor 15 to one; and a guinea, at 
21, He lame rate, is worth between 
te a M205. 5d. and 208. 8 d. half- 
half. W penny, except in extraordinary 
caſes, as when a plate fleet is 
gold Mit arrived in Spain, or ſhips 
„Fo- Ne laden here for the Eaſt- In- 
eden, ¶ dies, which caſes I do not here 
205. WM conſider. And it appears by 
. for experience as well as 4 reaſon, 
little ¶ Mat filver lows from thoſe places 
nent; Wl vnere its value is loweſt in pro- 
eder, N portion to gold, as from Spain 
on 10 e all Europe, and from all Eu- 
+ that vpe to the Eaſt-Indies, China, 
nnd Japan; and that gold is 
ey, - noſt plentifulſin thoſe places, in 
, ſent I lich its value is higheſt in pro- 
navi Portion to ſilver, as in Spain and 
Lagland. 
liam's WM eis the demand for ex porta- 
of the I den which hath raiſed the price 
coin © ©xportable filver about 2 d. 


unded 
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« different times, gold and ſilver coins have borne, with Gee. I. 
xſpect one with another, according to the plenty or ſcarcity 


of 


or 3 d. in the ounce above that 
of ſilver in coin, and hath there- 
by created a temptation to ex- 
port or melt down the filver 
coin, rather than give 2d, or 
3 d. more for foreign filver ; and 
the demand for exportation a- 
riſes from the higher price of 
filver 1n other places than in 
England, in proportion to gold, 
that is, from the higher price of 
gold in England than in any 
other places, in proportion to 
ſilver, and therefore may be di- 
miniſhed by lowering the value 
of gold in proportion to ſilver. 
If gold ia England, or ſilver in 
Faſt-India, could be brought 
down ſo low as to bear the ſame 
proportion to one another in both 
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places, there would be here no 


greater demand for ſilver than for 
gold to be exported to India: 
And, if gold were lowered only 
ſo as to have the ſame propor- 
tion to the ſilver money in Eng- 
land, which it hath to ſilver in 
the reſt of Europe, there would 
be no temptaion to export filver 
rather than gold to any other 
part of Europe: And, to com- 
paſs this laſt, there ſeems no- 
thing more requiſite, than to 
take off about 10 d. or 12d, 
from the guinea, ſo that the 
gold may bear the ſame propor- 
tion to the ſilver- money in Eng- 
land, which it ought to do by 
the courſe of trade and exchange 
in _— ; but, if only 69. 
were taken off at preſent, it 
would diminiſh the temptation 
to export or melt down the ſil- 
ver coin, and by the effects 
would ſhew tereafter better than 

M 2: Can 
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Seo. I. of either; he ſuggeſted, That the over- valuation of gold, i 
the current coins of Great-Britain, had occaſioned the ex. 


1717. 


can appear at preſent, what fur- 
ther reduction would be moſt 
convenient for the public. 

In the laſt year of king Wil- 
liam, the dollars of Scotland, 
worth about 45s. 6d. half-pen- 
ny, were put away in the north 
of England for 5 s. and at this 
price began to flow in upon us; 
I cave notice thereof to the lords 
commiſſioners of the treaſury, 
and they ordered the collectors, 
of taxes to forbear taking them, 
and thereby put a ſtop to the 
miſchief. 

At the ſame time the Lewi— 
dors of France, which were 
worth but 17s. and three far- 
things a- piece, paſſed in Eng- 
land for 17s. 6d. I gave no- 
tice thereof to the lords com- 
miſſioners of the treaſury, and 
his late majeſty put out a pro- 
clamation that they ſhould go 
but at 178. and thereupon they 
came to the mint, and 1400000). 
were coined out of them; and if 
the advantage of 5 d. one far- 
thing a Lewidor ſufficed, at that 
time, to bring into England ſo 
great a quantity of French mo- 

ney, and the advantage of three 
farthings in a Lewidor to bring 
it to the mint, the advantage of 
9 d. half-penny in a guinea, or 
above, may have been ſufficient 
to bring the great quantity ef 
gold which hath been coined in 
theſe laſt fifteen years, without 
any foreign ſilver. 

Some years ago, the Portugal 
moidors were reccived in the 
welt of England at 28s. a-piece ; 
upon notice from the mint that 
they were worth only about 


portation 


278. 7 d. the lords comni. 
ſioners of the treaſury ordered 
their receivers of taxes to tale 
them at no more than 27s. 64, 
Afterwards, many gentlemen in 
the weſt ſent up to the treaſury 
a petition, that the receiver; 
might take them again at 28; 
and promiſed to get returns fo 
this money at that rate, alledy. 
ing, that when they went a 
28 s. their country was full cf 
gold, which they wanted ven 
much: But the commiſſioners o 
the treaſury conſidering, that: 
28 8. the nation would loſe 30 
a · piece, rejected the petition, 
And, if an advantage to the 
merchant of 5d. in 28s. die 
pour that money upon us, much 
more hath an advantage to tie 
merchant of 9 d. half-penny i: 
a guinea, or above, been ab: 
to bring into the mint prez 
quantities of gold without ar 
foreign ſilver, and may be abt 
to do ſtill, till the cauſe hen. 
moved, 

If things be let alone till f. 
ver money be a little ſcarcer, tit 
gold will fall of itſelf; for per. 
ple are already backward ti 
give ſilver for gold, and will, 
a little time, refuſe to make pa 
ments in ſilver, without a pr 
mium, as they do in Spain, ts 
this premium will be an aba 
ment in the value of the gel 
And ſo the queſtion is, Wit 
ther gold ſhall be lowerec b. 
the government, or let alen 
till it falls of itſelf, by the wat 
of filver money? 

It may be ſaid, that there 2 
great quantities of filver in plat, 


= 
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purpoſe, laid open a clandeſtine trade, which of late years 
had been carried on by the Dutch, Hamburghers, and other 
foreigners, in concert with the Jews, and other traders here, 
which conſiſted in exporting ſilver coins, and importing gold 
in lieu thereof, which being coined into guineas at the 
Tower, near fifteen pence was got by every guinea, which 
zmounted to about 5 per cent. and, as theſe returns might 
be made five or ſix times in a year, conſiderable ſums were 
thereby got, to the prejudice of Great Britain, who thereby 
was drained of ſilver, and over-ftocked with Gold: Conclu- 
ding, That, in his opinion, the moſt effectual way to put a 
top to this pernicious trade was to lower the price of guincas, 
and all other gold ſpecies. 

This ſpeech was received with applauſe, and an addreſs 
was voted, and preſented to the king, for a proclamation to 


ven 4 . 
ene bocbid all perſons to utter or receive guineas at a higher rate 
dat: than one and twenty ſhillings for each guinea. Purſuant to 


5d. bis addreſs, the proclamation was iſſued the next day, after 
ton, which the commons adjourned till the 13th of January. 

o the The lowering the value of gold, which was thought a pro- 
aii ¶ per expedient to procure a greater circulation of ſilver picces, 
müc Wh had, during the receſs, a contrary effect, either as was ſup- 
poſed, through the covetouſneſs of ſome monied men, 


2 * who hoarded up ſilver, in hopes that the ſame would be 
_ railed ; or out of fear of gold would be ſtill lowered; or 


ban through the malice of the diſaffected, who, by the ſ2me 
e abe method, thought, if not to diſtreſs the government, at leaſt 
he 1. to raiſe murmurings againſt it among the common pcople, 


il and, if the plate were coined abroad, there will be a tempta- 
, ue there would be no want of filver tion to ſend away filver rather 
pee. money; but I reckon that filver than gold, becaule of the profit, 
rd u 1: ſafer from exportation in the which is almoſt 4 per cent. Aud, 
ill, E form of plate than in the form for the ſame reaton, foreigners 
e pay 0! money, becauſe of the greater will chooſe to ſend hither their 
a pf. value of the filver and taſhion gold rather than their ſilver.” 


n, 1 forether ; and therefore l am All which is moſt humbly 

aba nt for coining the plate, till ſubmitted to vour lordihips 

gell. tue temptation to export the ſil- oreat wiſdom. 

Wie BY r money (which is a profit of od 

ec i or 3d. an ounce) be dimi- Mint-Ofice, 

aloe ned: For, as often as men Sept. 21, 1717. 

Naß ©!* neceſlitated to fend away Isaac NewrToOR, 
money for anſwering debts 

re 1. M 3 Wpon 
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tation of great quantities of ſilver ſpecies; and, to that Geo, J. 


1717-18. 
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Geo. I. upon account of the ſtop which was thereby put to petty 


1717-18, 


A deſign 
againſt the 
king's life 
by james 


Shepheard, 


trade. In order therefore to remedy this great evil, as ſoon 
as the commons met, they came to a reſolution, * That 
this houſe will not alter the ſtandard of the gold and filver 
coins of this kingdom in fineneſs, weight, and denomination: 
The lords came alſo to the ſame reſolution, and ordered a 
bill to be brought in to prevent the melting down of the fil. 
ver coin. 

Upon a meſſage delivered to the lords by the lord chan- 
cellor, and to the commons by Mr. comptroller, both houſes 
adjourned for a few days. It was generally believed this ad- 
journment was occaſioned by fome meaſures that were then 
taken, in order to reconcile the royal family, which not hay- 
ing the deſired effect, it was expected the king would, on 
the day of meeting, have come to the houſe of peers, and 
acquainted the parliament with ſome matters of importance; 
but the court took another courſe, to the great diſappointment 


of ſdme perſons (b). 


About this time a deſign againſt the king's life was diſco- 


vered, 
Newgate. 


(b) The king conſulted the 
judges about ſome matters in 
diſpute between him and the 
prince, He gave notice of it to 
the prince, that he might ſend 
ſome perſons to ſet forth and 
ſupport his pretenſions. His 
royal highneſs ſent Sir Robert 
Raymond, Mr. Carter, Mr. 
Darnel, and Mr. Reynolds. 


The firſt point was, whether 


the care of the education of the 
royal family belonged of right 
to the king? The judges were 


moſt of them for the affirmative, 


alledging, beſides other arou- 
ments, the example of king 
Charles II, who educated his 
rwa ni ces in the Proteſtant re- 
ligion, and married them to 
Proteſtant princes againſt the 
will of the duke of Vork, his 
brother. They cited alſo the 
example of king William, who 


appointed governors and pic- 


The author of it ſeemed to be fitter for Bedlam than 
His name was James Shepheard, a youth of 


ceptors for the duke of Glou- 
ceſter, ſon of the princeſs Anne, 
preſumptive heir of Great Bri» 
tain by the new eſtabliſhment. 

The other point was, Whe- 
ther the king could retain, for 
the maintenance of the children, 
ſome part of the hundred thou- 
ſand pounds granted by pe- 
liament to the prince of Wales! 
The judges were divided upon 
this point, but, however, in 
ſuch a manner as ſeemed to fa- 
your the prince. This conſul- 
tation proved fruitleſs. The 
prince and princeſs ſtood their 
ground, and, though they leſt 
to the king the education of 
their children, they refuſed to 
contribute towards the expence. 
The king made his grandſon, 
prince Frederick, duke of G'ous 
ceſter, and formed the young 
princeſles houſhold. 


Ee! oh:cen 
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eighteen years, apprentice to a coach-maker in Devonſhire- Geo. I. 
fireet. On the 24th of January, he came to the houſe of 3-17-15. 


Mr. John Leake, a Nonjuring clergyman, and, not find ing 
him at home, left a letter with the maid, who delivered it to 
Mr. Leake's daughter. When Mr. Leake came home, the 
letter was given to him, who, upon reading the fuperfcription, 
found it directed for the reverend Mr. Heath; upon which 
he doubted of its being left for him; but being told by the 
maid that it was left for him, and conſidering that there was 
no ſuch perſon as Mr. Heath, a clergyman, in that neighbour- 
hood, he opened the letter, and having read it to himſelf, 
told his maid and daughter, it was a wicked and villainous 
letter, and then read it to them, and afterwards threw it into 
the fire. But, upon conſidering the matter, and ſuſpecting 
that ſome perſon might have ſent it with a deſign to get his 
houſe ſearched, and fix an odium upon him, he went to vir 
John Fryer, alderman, the next morning, and acquainted 
him with the matter. Sir John adviſed him to ſecure the 
writer of the letter, if he ſhould call again at his houſe, as it 
ſeems he had promiſed to do. According to his promiſe he 
called again in three days, when Mr. Leake aſked him whe- 
cher his name was James Shepheard, and if he had left a 
etter for him on the Friday before? he anſwered in the at- 
irmativez upon which he was ſeized and carried before Sir 
John Fryer: Shepheard owned to him the bringing of the 
letter; and being aſked, it he had a copy of it? he anſwercd, 
he had no copy about him ; but, if he had pen, ink, and pa- 
per, he could ſoon write one; which he did, and gave it to 
dir John; who obſerving to him, that he had not put his 
name to it, he immediately ſubſcribed it, affirming, that he 
delieved it to be a true copy of the letter he had left at Mr. 
Leake's; and that, if at all, it differed only in ſome few 
words, The copy was as follows: 


SIR, | 
From the many diſcontents viſtble throughout this king- 
dom, I infer, that, if the prince now reigning could be by 
death removed, our king being here, he might be ſettled on 
his throne without much loſs of blood. For the more ready 
eft-Cting of this, I propole, that if any gentleman will pay 
for my paſſage into Italy, and if our friends will intruſt one 
ſo young with letters of invitation to his majeſty, I will, on 
bis arrival, ſmite the uſurper in his palace. In this contu- 
lon, if ſufficient forces may be raiſcd, his majeſty may ap- 
pear; if not, he may retreat or conceal himſelt ul a fitter op- 
M 4 portunity, 


THE MISTORNLY 


Geo. I. portunity. Neither is it preſumptuous to hope, that this may 
1717-18, ſucceed, if we conſider how eaſy it is to cut the thread of 


human life ; how great confuſion the death of a prince occz. 
ſions in the moſt peaceful nations; and how mutinous the 
people are, how defirous of a change. But we will ſuppoſe 
the worſt, that I am ſeized, and my torture examined. No, 
that this may endanger none but myſelf, it will be neceſſary, 
that the gentleman, who defrays my charges to Italy, leave 
England before my departure; that l be ignorant of his 
majeſty's abode ; that 1 lodge with ſome Whig ; that you 
abſcond ; and that this be communicated to none. But, 
be the event as it will, I can expect nothing leſs than a 
moſt cruel death; which that ! may the better ſupport, it 
will be requiſite, that, from my arrival till the attempt, [ 
every day receive the holy ſacrament, from one who ſhall be 
ignorant of the deſign.” 


James Shepheard. 


Sir John Fryer committed him priſoner to the Compter, 
and afterwards went with him and Mr. Leake, his daughter 
and maid, to the ear] of Sunderland's office, where the copy 
of the letter was produced and read to him; which he owned 
with the greateſt unconcern imaginable. He owned like- 
wile, that, while he was at ſchool at Saliſbury, he had im- 
bibed the principles, which he then acted upon, by conver- 
ſation with his ſchool-fellows, who, in the time of the re- 
bellion in the north, withed the pretender might have ſuc- 
ceſs, and was confirmed in his opinion by reading ſome pam- 
phicts he ſaw Iving on ſome bookſellers ſtalls, particularly 
A Vindication of the biſhop of Exeter,” and eſpecially 
from the improvement of the words of St, Paul, That per- 
ſons ought to be obedient to the powers that were ſet. over 
them, a though they were tyrannical.“ That he had three 
vears ago relolved upon the deſign to aſſaſſinate the king, 
and did determine to put it in execution, when opportunity 
affered (e). He was brought to his trial on the 6th of 

March, 


(c) When the recorder gave the minds of his majeſty's ſub- 
ſentence, he ſaid, It was rea- jects; and it appears to be 0 


jonable to think that you had from your own confeſſion, that 


received thoſcimpreitions, Which you had imbibed your prioge 
ii.ciied you to this undertaking, ples from ſermons and pampi- 
trom ſom- of thoſe falſe and ma- lets, which make you think 
jicious libels, which have been wing George an uſurper, an! 
1nduſtriouſly diſperſed to delude the pretender your lawful king. 
uuwary readers, and to alienate It ſcems firange, ages 
1 
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March, for high-treaſon; and the evidence againſt him was Geo, I. 
jery ſtrong. Being called upon by the court to make his 1517-18, 


defence, he acknowledged the truth of what had been depo- 
e againſt him; and owned, that he meant it, that he in- 
tended it, and did not think there was any harm in it, or 
any guilt in the fact, if comitted. Upon this he was con- 
lemned, and executed at Tyburn, being attended by Mr. 
Orme, a Nonjuring clergyman, who abſolved him at the 
allows, and was ſuppoſed to have penned his ſpeech ; which 
being an invective againſt the king, the government did not 
think proper to allow it to be printed (d); and Mr. Orme 
was taken into the cuſtody of a meſſenger. Orme was fre- 
quently examined; but, as nothing appeared, upon which 
it was judged proper to bring him to a trial, he was al Jaſt 
ſet at liberty. 

The ſame day that Shepheard was hanged, the marquiſs 
de Paleotti, brother to the ducheſs of Shrewſbury, was exe- 
cuted for killing his ſervant. The marquiſs had been in the 
amy many years, under various commiſſions, and had then 
2 regiment in the emperor's ſervice. He was reported to be 
a gentleman very unhappy in his natural temper, and apt to 
fy into ſudden indecencies of paſſion. It appeared upon trial, 
that the marquiſs committed this unhappy tact upon his ſer- 
vant late at night, as they were going along in the ſtreet to- 
gether, but upon what provocation no one knew. The cir- 
cumſtances were ſuch, as to leave no poſſibility of it's being 
done by any other hand, though none ſaw otherwiſe than the 
buſtle, and running and purſuing, with outcries of danger 
made by the deceaſed. The marquiſs mace a very inſigni- 
kcant defence, and pretended diſtraCtion, or a total igno- 
rance of the whole matter ; and it was ſaid, that, afterwards 
he would frequently call for him, as if he had been in at- 
tendance about him, and had fallen into no harm; but he 


ſould hint at a paſſage in St. 
Paul for your juſtification. If 
he exhorted the Chriſtians to 
ſubmit to the Roman emperors, 
even though they ſhould be ty- 
ratts, How comes it, that you, 
a private youth, ſhould not only 
judge of the title of kings in op- 
polition to the ſenſe of fo many 
parliaments ; but that you ſhould 


tink vourſelfauthoriſed to mur 


ct a prince in pcaceable poſ- 


ſeſſion of the throne, and by 
whom his ſubjects are protected 
in the enjoyment of all their 
rights and privileges, and of 
every thing that is dear and va- 
luable to mankind? 

(d) However, it was clande- 
ſtinelv printed and diſperſed 
about, inſomuch that it came 
back to England at laſt in the 
Amſterdam Courant. 


was 


—— 


Margui's de 
Pa.-otti ex- 
ecuted tor 


murder, 
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Geo. I. was found guilty, and ſentence paſſed accordingly, Ver 
1717-18. earneſt inſtances were made for his pardon, and perſons «x 
great diſtinction employed on his behalf, particularly his ſiſter 
the ducheſs of Shrewſbury ; but it was all to no purpoſe, 
his majeſty refolving that the law ſhould take place upon ſuch 
an offender, notwithſtanding the eminence of his character. 
And upon apprehenſions only of a pardon, from the known 
influence of thoſe who ſollicited it, even the common people 
began ſtrangely to ferment, and diſaffected perſons were cun- 
ning enough to blow up the coals, and aggravate highly upon 
the impunity of ſuch a crime; inſomuch that the public 
quiet called for his execution. So much regard was, how. 
ever, granted to his diſtinction, as to be carried out, on the 
day of execution, early in the morning, to avoid the uſu] 
crouds of ſpectators ; but, whether by that getting air, and 
the deſire of the people to fee juſtice done upon him, or be. 
cauſe young Shepheard, the aſſaſſin, was to be executed at 
the ſame place that day, is not certain, yet the place waz 
more thronged than commonly, and he had the mortification 
of having many thouſand witneſſes to his unhappy and ſhame- 
ful end. 

The king The king had always ſhewn a great regard for the South- 
Sorernment Sea company, and was pleaſed to be a proprietor in their 
cf the ftock. The company, to expreſs their gratitude, defired 
South-Sea leave to chuſe him for their governor in the following ad- 
—— 

© The general court of the South- Sea company crave leave 
to acknowledge, with the greateſt ſenſe of gratitude, the 
many marks of your royal favour, which the company have 
received, ever fince your majeſty's happy acceſſion to the 
crown; and in particular, the honour done them in becom- 
ing a proprietor in their ſtock. 

They therefore do, in the moſt humble and dutifut man- 
ner, beſeech your majeſty will be graciouſly pleaſed to grant 
them the further honour of uſing your royal name for their 
governor in the enſuing election.“ 

The king agreeing to their requeſt, ſent a meſſage to the 
houſe of commons, acquainting them, that, having con- 
deſcended to permit himſelf to be choſen governor ot the 
South-Sea company, he recommended it to the houſe to con- 
ſider of proper methods to remove any difficulties that might 
ariſe on that occaſion. Immediately a bill was brought in 
and paſſed both houſes, inabling the king to be governor, 
and exempting him from taking the uſual oaths, 


On 
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On the 3d of February, the king was unanimouſly choſen Geo, I. 


zovernor by the whole company, conſiſting of fifteen hun- 
ired and eighty-three perſons. At the ſame time were cho- 
en a ſub-governor and deputy-governor. As every thing is 
influenced by party in England, the Whigs of the company 
dad formed their plan, to chuſe under the king Mr. Samuel 
Shepherd and Sir Theodore Janſen ; but the Tories laid their 
meaſures ſo well, that Sir James Bateman, one of that party, 
was elected ſub-governor, by a majority of nine hundred and 
cizhty-three againſt ſix hundred, and the Whigs were forced 
to be ſatisfied with chuſing Mr. Shepherd for deputy-gover- 


nor. 


One of the principal ſubjects of debate, this ſeſſion, was pebates on 
the bill for regulating the land-forces, and puniſhing mutiny the muting 
and deſertion. As the court had occaſion for their whole and deſer- 


Pr. H. C. 
members ſhould be ſummoned, ſo that the houſe, when the Pr, . I 


trenzth to carry this bill, care was taken that all the abſent 


vill was brought in, was more numerous than had been 
known for many years paſt. The debate ran chiefly upon 
the power of Courts-martial, to puniſh mutiny and deſertion 
with death. Mr. Hutchinſon began with urging, That a 
Court-martial was never allowed of in England in a time of 
peace, as being inconſiſtent with the rights and liberties of a 
free people ; and moved, that-the offences committed by the 
ſoldiers be cogniſable and punithed by the civil magiſtrate. 
Mr. Hutchinſon was ſeconded by Mr. Harley, who, to ſhew 
the danger of a ſtanding army governed by martial law, 
quoted, with great commendation, a book written by a noble 
member of that houſe, intitled, * An Account of Denmark.” 
Upon this the lord Moleſworth (author of that book) endea- 
voured to ſhew, that this was not a parallel caſe : That the 
preſent poſture of affairs in Great Britain was very different 
tom the ſtate of things in Denmark at that juncture ; and 
that, the commons having already declared it neceſlary to 
maintain ſtanding forces, it was no leſs neceſſary to keep 
thoſe forces within the bounds of duty and diſcipline by the 
ordinary rules of martial law, as was ever practiſed in all ci- 
viifed nations. General Lumley, and ſome others, were of 
Mr, Hutchinſon's opinion ; and, on the other hand, Sir Jo- 
ſeph Jekyll was for keeping up the martial law, at leaſt, a 
year longer. But the main diſpute was between Mr. Craggs 
and Mr, Walpole. After they had done ſpeaking, Mr. Lech- 
mere who had been hitherto filent, roſe up and ſpoke with 
ereat weight, particularly in anſwer to what Mr. Walpole, 
a well as Mr. Hutchinſon, had advanced, that a court- 

e martial, 
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Geo. I. martial, in time of peace, was altogether unknown in Ege. 
1717-18. land. He ſhewed, on the contrary, that the court of admi. 
ralty, which is allowed in times of peace, as well as of war 
has an equal power in relation to ſeamen, with a court-mz:. 
tial in relation to ſoldiers. 

When the debate was over, and the queſtion put, Whe. 
ther courts-martial ſhould puniſh mutiny and deſertion with 
death, it was carried in the athrmative by a majority of eigh. 
teen voices only, two hundred and forty-ſeven againſt two 
hundred and twenty-nine. So that there were four hundred 
and ſeventy- ſix members in the in houſe, beſides three Whigs 
and ſix or ſeven Tories, who happened to be ſhut out when 
the queſtion was put. The abbot du Bois, the French mi. 
niſter, having deſired to be preſent at this debate, he was ad- 
mitted incognito, a favour which, that day, had been refuſed 
to ſeveral peers. 

When the bill came to be read the laſt time, and the 
queſtion put for paſſing it, there were a hundred and eighty- 
ſix votes for it, and but a hundred and five againſt it. This 
great majority was aſcribed to Mr. Walpole's voting for it, 
and his having declared to his friends, That, though, in 
the debate about the bill, he was for having mutiny ard 
deſertion puniſhed by the civil magiſtrate, yet he had ſtill 
rather thoſe crimes ſhould be puniſhed by martial law than 
not at all.” The bill, having paſled the commons, was ſent 

up to the lords. 
ere, When the bill came before the lords, it occaſioned vety 
lo, warm debates, and many ſpeeches were made on both fides, 
the mutizy on Which theſe are ſome of the moſt remarkable (e). The 


bill, 
N. H. Ls lord 
(e) When the bill was read but raiſe juſt apprehenſions, that 
the ſecond time in a very full ſomething was intended agaiult 
houſe, the earl of Oxford began our happy and ancient couſtitu— 
with ſaying, That, as long tion.“ To which it was an- 
as he had breath, he would fwered, * That the nation had 
5 Bo the ſbeak for the liberties cf his the happineſs to be governed 
ud Stan- country: and that he was not by a prince, who, fince his ac- 
hope, only againſt this bill, becauſe ceilion to the throne, had con- 


he thought a martial court in- 
conſiſted with the rights and 
privileges of Engliſhmen, but 
alſo againſt keeping up ſo great 
a number of forces ; which, be- 
ing altogether uſeleſs in a time 
of proſuund peace, could not 


vinced every body, that he de- 
fired no more troops than what 
were ablolutcly neceſſary for the 
ſafety and tranquillity of hi, 
dominious: That whoever 
woul { impartially and ſeriouſly 
conuder the preſent circum- 

{ſtances 
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2x4 Harcourt ſpoke againſt the bill, and urged, among other Geo. I. 
wings, That the parliament, that is, the repreſentative of 171718. 


tances of affairs, muſt own, 
that the number of troops that 
were kept ſtanding was very 
mall: 'T'bat it could not be de- 
nied, that the pretender had a 
great many friends both at home 
and abroad, who watched all 
apportunities to foment and 
take advantage of our inteſtine 
diviſions: That, on the other 
hand, Great Britain ſtood gua- 
rantee for the neutrality of Italy, 
which was then threatened with 
an invaſion : And therefore it 
was matter of prudence, as well 
as of neceſſity, to keep up a 
competent force, both to ſup- 
preſs any inſurreQion at home, 
or to repel any inſult from 
abroad ; and to make good our 
engagements for maintaining 
tie repoſe of Europe. Here- 
upon a late miniſter “ ſaid, He 
was ſurpriſed to hear, that the 
noble lord, who ſpoke laſt, was 
not better acquainted with ſome 
matters of fact; but that he 
thought himſelf obliged to in- 
form the houſe, 'That, by the 
treaty concluded and ſigned at 
Utrecht in March 1713, be- 
tween the miniſters of Grea:- 
Britain and France, the late 
queen, of glorious memory, was 
puarantee tor the neutrality of 
Italy, and the iſlands in the 
Mediterranean, only during the 
evacuation of Catalonia, and 
til the concluſion of a general 
peace : For the truth of which, 
lis lordſhip appealed to his col- 
league in that negotiation, He 
added, that, ſince that time, 


tue ſtate of things was quite al- 
wed, and thotc in the miniſtry 


the 


could beſt tell, what engage- 
ments had been entered into, 
either with the emperor or 
France. Hereupon it was 
thought neceſſary to know the 
contents of thoſe new treaties ; 
and therefore it was moved to 
addreſs his majeſty, that the 
ſame might be laid before the 
houſe : Which addreſs was 
agreed to, but was never pre- 
ſented. 

On the 2oth of February, it 
was moved, That it be an in- 
ſtruction to the committee, that 
they do provide that no puniſh- 
ment ſhall be inflicted at any 
court-martial, which ſhall ex- 
tend to life or limb.“ Some rea- 
ſons were given for ſupporting 
this motion; but it was an- 
ſwered, that ſuch a clauſe would 
render the bill ineffectual, ba- 
niſh all manner of diſcipline 
from the army, and conſe- 
quently render it intirely uſe- 
leſs. Hereupon there aroſe a 
warm debate, which laſted from 
two o' clock in the afternoon, 
till ſeven in the evening. 

Herein it was endeavoured to 
be ſhewn, That ſo numerous 2 
force, as was allowed by that bill 
to be maintainedin timeof peace, 
was not only dangerous in itſelt 
to a free nation, but was yet 
rendered more dangerous, by 
their being governed by mar- 
tial law; a law unknown to our 
conſtitution, deſtructive of our 
liberties, and not endured by 
our anceſtors. To which it was 
anſwered, That, among the 
ancient Romans, the wiſeſt peo» 
ple in the world, and the * 

| cl 
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Geo. I. the whole nation, were ever extreme jealous of the legiſla. 
tive power, with which they are veſted ; and that the lords. 
in a particular manner, ought to be tender of it; because 


it is a branch of their prerogative to be the ſupreme court gf 
judicature; but that by this bill, whereby the king was en— 
abled to eſtabliſn courts-martial, with power to try and deter. 
mine any offences ſpecified in the articles of war, the parlia. 
ment veſted a ſole legiſlative power in the crown, which was 


communicated and delegated to a council of war. 


That this 


bill ſets aſide all other laws, both civil and eccleſiaſtical, in 


and lovers and aſſerters of pub- 
lic liberty, martial laws and 
diſcipline were invigorated by 
decrees of the ſenate, and were 
in force in times of peace as 
well as in times of war. And 
replied to, in ſubſtance, that it 
was much better to attend do- 
meſtic then foreign examples ; 
whereupon were produced ſeve- 
ral inſtances drawn from the hi- 
ſtory of Great-Britain, that a 
ſanding army in time of peace, 
was ever fatal, either to the 
22 or to the nation. But 
ereunto was urged, that thoſe, 
who are veſted with the legiſta- 
tive power, ought not, on all 
occaſions, to govern themſelves 
by precedents, but rather, by 
the preſent ſituation of affairs. 
becauſe it is very difficult to find 
examples perfectly agreeing with 
the various circumſtances of 
times: That it was judged, the 
number of troops which the 
commons had thought fit to kee 
ſtanding, was abſolutely as. 
ſary for the ſecurity and ſafety 
both of the government and na- 
tion; and therefore it was no 
leſs neceſſary to make a law to 
keep that army within the rules 
of duty and diſcipline, unleſs 
they would render uſeleſs thoſe 
very forces which muſt be owned 
to be neceſſary, Here unto ſome- 


what was again ſuggeſted, abont 
the danger of a — army 
made ſubje& to martial law ; 
but it was maintained, on the 
contrary, that the forces then 
on foot were neceſſary both for 
the ſupport of the government, 
and the protection of our allies; 
that their lordſhips ought to 
conſider, that, when the late re- 
bellion broke out, they had 
double the number of regular 
troops, and yet the government 
was obliged, not only to fend 
for ſome regiments from Ireland, 
but alſo for a body of auxillaty 
troops from Holland ; and that, 
fince the ſaid forces were neceſ- 
ſary, the bill in queſtion, which 
was only to render them uſeful, 
was no leſs neceſſary. A lord 
hereupon, among other things, 
ſaid, That, * the noble 
peer, who ſpoke laſt, was born, 
he had ſeen the time, when the 
nation was in danger of loſing 
their liberties by a ſtanding 
army; and then his lordſhip 


endeavoured to ſhew, that the 


ower of life and death, which 

yithat bill was given to a court- 
martial, was unneceſſary, un- 
uſual, and unjuſt. After this 
followed the ſpeeches of lord 
Harcourt and the lord Carteret, 
as above in the context. 


relation 
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«lation to the ſoldiery and gives courts- martial a larger ju- Geo. I. 


iſdition than ſeemed neceſſary for maintaining diſcipline in 1717-18. 


the army; ſuch juriſdiction extended not only to mutiny, 
lelertion, and breach of duty, but alſo to all immoralities, 
ind other offences, which might be committed by any officer 
or ſoldier, towards any of his fellow-ſubjets, whereby the 
ai of the land might either be obſtructed, or ſuperſeded by a 
court-martial. That the officers conſtituting a court- martial 
aid, at once, ſupply the place of judges and jurymen, and 
ought therefore to be upon their oath, upon their trying any 
offence whatſoever; whereas it is provided by this bill, that 
they ſhall be ſworn, upon their trying ſuch offences only as 
are puniſhable by death. That martial courts aſſume to 
themſelves an arbitrary and unprecedented authority, of 
which they had a remarkable inſtance, an enſign of the 
zuards having been ſentenced to death without being heard, 
which was contrary to Magna Charta, and to the birth-rights 
and privileges of Engliſhmen ; and therefore they ought to 
reſtrain ſo dangerous a power.” On the other hand, the Jord 
Carteret ſaid, * That he had maturely conſidered the affair 
now in agitation, not as a perſon in a public ſtation, but as a 
private unprejudiced man ; and that he was convinced in his 
judgment and conſcience, that it is neceſſary both for the ſup- 
port of the preſent happy eſtabliſhment, and the ſecurity of 
the nation, to keep up the forces. now on foot; and that he 
was confirmed in his opinion, by conſidering what thoughts 
the pretender and his friends had of this matter, and reflect- 
ing, that they have nothing more at heart, than to procure 
the diſbanding of thoſe forces that have ſuppreſſed the late un- 
natural rebellion. That he doubted not, but the whole 
body of the nobility that made up that auguſt aſſembly, was 
Inviolably attached to his majeſty king George: That his 
majeſty had alſo the beſt part of the landed and all the trading 
Intereſt; that as to the clergy he would ſay nothing but 
that it was notorious, that the majority of the populace had 
been poiſoned, and that the poiſon was not yet quite expelled. 
That the dangers which ſeemed to be apprehended from the 
preſent army may be chimerical, or, at leaſt, eaſily remedied 
in any fubſequent ſeſſion of parliament; whereas the dangers 
with which the nation is threatened from the pretender and 
his friends, in caſe there were no army to oppoſe them, are 
real, and the miſchiefs that might enſue, upon the ſucceſs of 
their deſigns, irreparable, That, if there had been ſuch a 
ſtanding force as we now have, timely to ſuppreſs the tumults 
and riots which were raiſed ſoon after his majeſty's acceſſion 

to 
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ready at hand to aſſiſt the civil power, in ſupprefling the late 
riotous aſſemblies of the woolcombers and weavers in the 
counties of Devon and Somerſet, there had by this time been 
another rebellion. That the mentioning Magna Chart 
was, in his opinion, entirely foreign to the preſent debate: 
That the thing now in queſtion, and that wherein they were 
immediately concerned, was to ſecure and ſupport the go. 
vernment, and the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, againſt vigilant, 
bold, and reſtleſs enemies; and that they had the more res. 
lon to be upon their guard, in that the trumpeters of ſedition 
and rebellion had again forcibly intruded into ſeveral pulpit 
in Scotland,” 

Objections being raiſed againſt the preamble of the bill, 
wherein it was ſuggeſted, that the number of ſixteen thou- 
ſand three hundred and forty-ſeven men was neceſſary, it wa 
moved, that the number ſhould be reduced to twelve thou- 
ſand. But this motion was rejected; as was alſo another, 


for leaving out the clauſe, which inabled the king to conſti- 


tute articles of war. 


After this, the whole bill was agreed 


to, and paſſed by a majority of eighty- eight againſt ſixty-one, 
However, ſeveral lords entered their proteſt (f) : 


(f) As ſoon as the parlia- 
ment broke up, the ſpeakers 
againſt the mutiny bill publiſhed 
their ſpeeches, for which they 
were ſeverely cenſured by the 
author of the Critic, and their 
ſpeeches boldly examined. The 
king alſo, ſoon after the end of 
the ſeſſion, ordered articles to 
be publiſhed for the regulation 
and government of the army, 

urſuant to the power lodged in 
Ls by the act. The ſubſtance 
of the articles is as follows: 


I. All officers and ſoldiers 
(not having juſt impediment) 
ſhall diligently frequent divine 
ſervice, in ſuch places as ſhall 
be appointed for the regiment, 
troop, or company to which 
they belong; and ſuch as either 


The 


wilfully or negligently abſent 
themſelves from divine ſervice 
or ſermon, or elſe, being pre- 
ſent, do behave themſelves un- 
decently or irreverently during 
the ſame, if they be officers, 
they ſhall be ſeverely reprehen- 


ded at a court-martial; bet, if 


private ſoldiers, they ſhall, for 
every ſuch firſt offence, forfeit 
each man 18. to be deduted 
out of their next pay; and far 
the ſecond offence ſhall forfeit 
15. and be laid in irons fer 
twelve hours; and, for ever 
like offence afterwards, ſhall 
ſuffer and pay in like manner; 
and the money ſo forfeited ſhall 
be applied to the relief of tbe 
ſick ſoldiers of ſuch troop d 
company, to which the offende! 
does belong.“ 


I, 


II. If any ſutler, in any of 
ur forts, garriſons, camps, 
erracks, or | DG ſhall, du- 
rug, divine ſervice or ſermon, 
prelume to ſell any beer, brandy, 
wine, or other liquors, or any 
Lind of victuals, or other mer- 
handiſe, he ſhall be delivered 
ver to the civil magiſtrate, to 
be puniſhed according to law. 
III. Whoſoever ſhall uſe any 
nlawful oath or execration 
(whether officer or ſoldier) ſhall 
mcur the penalties expreſſed in 
the firſt article. 

IV. If any officer or ſoldier 
ſhall preſume to blaſpheme the 
holy and undivided Trinity, or 
the ns of God the Father, 

the Son, or God the Hol 

hoſt, or ſhall preſume to ſpeak 
-_ any known article of the 
kriſtian faith, he ſhall be de- 
livered over, by the command- 
mp officer, to the civil magi- 
_ to be puniſhed according 
0 law, 

V. If any officer or ſoldier 
fall abuſe or prophane any 
place dedicated to the worſhip 
of God, or ſhall offer violence 
0 any chaplain of the army, or 
my other miniſter of 2 2 
word, he ſhall be liable to ſuch 
penalty or corporal puniſhment, 
ſhall be inflited on him by a 
urt-martial. N 
VE If any officer or ſoldier 
ſhall preſume to uſe any traite- 
wus or diſreſpectful words a- 
panſt the ſacred perſon of his 
tyeſty, his royal highneſs the 
prince of Wales, or any of the 
yal family, or ſhall behave 
lunſelſ with contempt or diſre- 
Vol, XIX. 
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In 


ſpe& towards the general, or 


forces, or ſpeak words tending 
to his hurt or diſhonour, he 
ſhall be puniſhed according to 


the nature of his offence, by the 


judgment of a regimental or 
general court- martial. 

VII. If any officer or ſoldier 
ſhall excite, cauſe or join in any 
mutiny or ſedition, in che com- 
pany, troop, or regiment to 
which he belongs, or in any 
other company, troop, or regi- 
ment in his majeſty's ſervice, or 
on any party or poſt, where the 
duty is done by detachment 
from ſeveral regiments, or other- 
wiſc, in the army, he ſhall ſuf- 
fer death, or ſuch other puniſh- 
ment as a general court-martial 
ſhall inflict. 

And if any officer, non-com- 
miſſion officer, or ſoldier, ſhall 
hear any words tending to mu- 
tiny, or ſedition, or, being any 
way privy, thereto, do not im- 
mediately uſe his utmoſt endea- 
vours to ſuppreſs the ſame, as 
alſo to diſcover it to his ſupe- 
riors, if any officer, he ſhall be 
caſhiered ; if a non-commiſſion 
officer or ſoldier, he ſhall be ſe- 
verely puniſhed at the difcretion 
of a court martial 8 

VIII. If any officer or ſoldier 
ſhall refuſe to obey the lawful 
orders of his ſuperior officer, he 
ſhall be puniſhed with death, or 
9 as a general court- 
matial ſhall think fit. 

X. All officers and ſoldiers 
who have received pay, or have 
been duly liſted in our ſervice, 
as ſhall deſert the ſame, either 

in 
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in the field, upon a march, in 
quarters. or in garriſon, and be 
convicted thereof before a gene- 
ral court- martial, ſhall ſuffer 
death, or ſuch other puniſhment, 
as by the ſaid court ſhall be in- 
flicted. 

XII. If any officer or ſoldier 
ſhall perſuade or adviſe any 
other officer or ſoldier to deſert 
our ſervice, he ſhall ſuffer ſuch 
3 as ſhall be inflited 

y the ſentence of a general 
court-martial. 

XVI. If any officer, non- 
commiſſion- officer, or ſoldier, 
ſhall be accuſed of any capital 
crime, or of any violeace or of- 
fence againſt the perſon. eſtate, 
or property of any of our ſub- 
jects, which is puniſhable by the 
known laws of the land ; the 
commanding officers of every 
regiment, troop, or company, 
are hereby required to deliver 
over ſuch Mor by perſon to the 
civil magiſtrate, ſo ſoon as ap- 

lied to; and are alſo to be aid- 
ing and aſſiſting to the officers 
of juſtice, in the ſeizing and 
apprehending ſuch offender, in 
order to bring him to trial, un- 
der pain of our higheſt diſplea- 
ſure, 

XIX. No officer or ſoldier 
ſhall uſe any reproachful or pro- 
voking ſpeeches or poſtures to 
another, upon pain of impriſon- 
ment, and aſking pardon of the 

arty offended, in preſence of 
1 commanding officer. 

Nor ſhall any officer or ſoldier 
preſume to ſend a challenge to 
any other officer or ſoldier to 
ich a duel, upon pain of being 


termining 


caſhiered, if he be an officer; 
or ſuffering the ſevereſt corpora 
puniſhment, if a non-commil. 
ſion oſũcer or private ſoldier, 

And if any officer or not 
commiſſion officer, commandi 
a guard, ſhall wittingly and 
knowingly ſuffer any E 
whatever to go forth to fight 
duel, he ſhall be puniſhed as x 
bove : And all ſeconds alſo, and 
carriers of challenges, in orde 
to duels, ſhall be taken as pri. 
cipals, and puniſhed accord. 
ingly. 

All officers, of what condit 
on ſoever, have power to par 
and quell all quarrels, frays and 
other diſorders, though of ans 
ther company, troop, Or regs 
ment; and to command oficer 
to arreſt, and ſoldiers to priſos, 
until their proper officers be & 
quainted therewith. 

And whoever ſhall refuſe » 
obey ſuch officers, (though of 
inferior rank) or drow his tword 
upon them, ſhall be puniſhed a 
a general court-martial ſha'l ap 
point 

Nor ſhall any officer orfol 
dier upbraid another for refuſig 
a 4 ſince, according 
theſe our orders, they but d 
the duty of ſoldiers, who ought 
to ſubject themſelves to disc 
pline ; and we do acquit and 
diſcharge all men who hae 

uarrels offered, or challenge 
ent to them, of all di grace & 
opinion of diſadvantage in tht 
* . hereunto ; and who- 
ſoever ſhall upbraid them, ans 
offend in this caſe, ſhall be pv 
niſhed as a challenger. 
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I. Every non-commiſſion 
oficer and ſoldier, who ſhall in- 
k himſelf in our ſervice, ſhall, 
x the time of his ſo inliſting, 
o within a month afterwards at 


alice of peace by the inliſting 
officer, or the officer command- 
ug the troop or company into 
which he is inliſted, and ſhall 
there take the following oath : 


J Swear to be true to our ſo- 
' 4 vereign lord king George, 
nd to ſerve him honeſtly and 
' faithfully in defence of his 
perſon, crown, and dignity, 
' apainſt all his enemies and 
0 _-_s whatſoever, and to 
| e and obey his majeſty's 
orders, and the orders of the 
generals and officers ſet over 
me by his majeſty. 


* FAS. KI KF KEZ ES Ho. 


l x * So help me God.” 
unt. All officers and ſol- 
17 ders are to behave themſelves 


onderly in quarters and on the 


- fo. uch; and whoever ſhall com- 
tap mit any waſte or ſpoil, either on 
＋ walks of trees, parks, warrens, 
e pends, houtes, or gardens, 
eh corn · felds, incloſures, or mea- 
155 dows, or ſhall maliciouſly de- 
1e any property whatever be- 


waging to any of our ſubjects, 
er belonging to any perſon 
whatever, unleſs by order of the 
then commander in chief of our 
forces, to annoy rebels, or other 
enemies in arms againſt us, he 
* er they, that ſhall be found 

pulty of offending herein, ſhall 
(sldes ſuch penalties as they 


ino the reſpective exchequers the rents and profits of 


the fartneſt, be taken before a 


eſtates 


are liable to by law) be puniſhed 
according to the nature and de- 
gtee of the offence, by the judg- 
ment of a ere or general 
court-martial. 

XXIX. No officer ſhall de- 
mand billets for quartering of 
more than his effective men, nor 
quarter any women or children 
in the houſe aſſigned him for the 
quartering of officers and ſol- 
diers, without the conſent of the 
owner; nor ſhall take money 
for freeing of landlords from 
quartering of officers or ſoldiers, 
under pain of being caſhiered 
for it. G 

XXX. Every officer com- 
manding a regiment, troop, 
company, or party, whether in 
ſettled quarters, or on the 
march, ſhall ſee his own quar- 
ters, and the quarters of eve 
officer and ſoldier under his 
command, paid, according to 
the rates ſpecified in the a& of 
parliament now in force. 

And, upon every payment to 
be made in quarters, the ſaid 
officer ſhall give you notice 
thereof to the landlords, in or- 
der to ſee them ſatisfied as afore- 
faid : And in cafe any ſuch 
regiment, troop, company, or 

arty, ſhall be ordered to march, 
#254 money may be come to 
the hands of the commanding 
officer as aforeſaid, he is hereby 
required, before his departure 
out of any town or village, to 
make up the accounts with all 
perſons concerned in money due 
tothem tor quartering of officers 
and ſoldiers, for what time ſoe- 
ver he ſhall have happened to 

N 2 remain 
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remain there; and grant to 
every ſuch party a 2 certi- 
ficate for the ſame, therein ſpe- 
cifying the name of the regiment, 
troop, or company ſuch othcers 
or ſoldiers do belong to, under 
pain of being caſhiered for it, 
upon proof of having wilfully 
offended herein. 

XXXI. On marches, the com- 
manding officers are to apply 
to the proper magiſtrates for 
the carriages neceſſary ſor the 
ſervice, and to pay for them 
according to the act of parlia- 
ment in that behalf, taking care 
not to abuſe, nor to ſuffer any 
under their command, to beat 
or abuſe the waggoners, or 
other perſons attending ſuch 
carriages, nor to put more than 
twenty hundred weight on any 
wayne or waggon ſo furniſhed to 
them by the country. 

And whatever oflicer ſhall be 
convicted of offending herein, 
or of refuſing to grant certifi- 
cates in caſe of failure of money, 


as in the preceding article, ſhall, . 


by the judgment of a general 
court- martial, be caſhiered, or 
otherwiſe puniſhed, according 
to the degree of his offence. 
XXXII. All officers com- 
manding in garriſons, in quar- 
ters, or on marches, ſhall kee 
good order, and reduce all fob 
abuſes or ditorders as may bap- 
pen to be committed by any of- 
ficer or ſoldier under their com- 
mand: And it on complaint 
made to any ſuch commanding 
officer, of beating of landlords, 
or extortiug of more from them 
than they are obliged by law to 


This bill was attended with warm debate; 
1717-18. in both houſes, which, though they did not obſtruct its paſ- 


ſage, 


furniſh ; of ſoldiers diſturbing of 


fairs or markets, or committi 
of any other kind of riots, to 
the diſturbing or diſquieting our 
people ; he, the ſaid comman. 
der, who ſhall refuſe or omit to 
ſee jaſtice done Ar 4 
and reparation made tothe 
inj ured, ſo far as part of the of 
fender's pay can enable him, he 
ſhall, upon proof thereof, be 
puniſhed by a general court 
martial, as if he himſelf hid 
perſonally committed the crime: 
or diſorders complained of. 
XXXVII. If any officer ſhall 
protect any perſon from his cre- 
ditors, otherwiſe than is allowed 
by the preſent act of parliament; 
or any one who does not aCtually 


ſerve in the ranks, and conle- 


uently do all che duties of a 
oldier, (according to the true 
intent and meaning of the 
ſaid act) he ſhall be eaſhiered for 
it. 

XLIV. In caſe any officer, 
non- commiſſion officer or ſoldier, 
be accuſed of any violence or 
oftence againſt the perſon, eſtate, 
or property of any of our ſub- 
jects, puniſhable by any of ou 
civil courts or magiſtrates, tit 
officer, to whom ſuch atculs 
tion is brought, ſhall not pro 
cced to the trial of ſuch offen- 
der or offenders by a court- ma- 
tial, within the ſpace of eight 
days, unleſs at the defire of the 
perion or perſons injured ; and 
in Caſe no application be made 
to the commanding officer u 


quarters, during the ſpace d 
eight days, by the perſon c 
perſons injured, the offender a 
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ſage, produced ſome very equitable clauſes. The time of Geo. I. 
claiming was prolonged, and twenty thouſand pounds ſter- 1717-18. 


ling were reſerved, out of the fale of the eſtates in Scotland, 
for erecting ſchools, and eight thouſand for building bar- 


racks (a). 


offenders may be tried by a 
court martial for any offence 
mentioned in theſe articles ; 
provided that, within the ſpace 
of the ſaid eight days, the per- 
fon injured hath not proceeded 
to the * y of ſuch of- 
fender before a civil court or 
magiſtrate, and notice given 
thereof to the officer, comman- 
ding in the quarters where ſuch 
offence ſhall be committed. 

XIV. Theſe our rules and 
articles are to be obſerved by, 
and do in all reſpects regard our 
troops and regiments of horſe 
and foot guards, as well as our 
other forces, 

XLVI. The foregoing rules 
and articles ſhall be read and 
publiſhed at the head of every 
regiment, troop, and company, 
muſtered or to be muſtered in 
our ſervice, once every two 
months at fartheſt, and are to 
be duly obſerved by all officers 
and foldiers in our Lies and 
alſo by our companies of gun- 
ners, and other military officers 
of our trains of artillery, with 
luch alterations only as relate to 
the payment of ſoldiers quarters 
and carriages, which in the king- 
dom of Ireland are to be regula- 
ted by the lord-lieutenant 3 
of, and in our iſlands, provinces, 
and garriſons beyond the ſeas, 
by the reſpective governors of 
the ſame, according as the na- 
ture of the thing ſhall require: 
And notwithſtanding it is ex- 


preſſed in the 16th article of 


Before 


theſe our rules and orders, that 
every commanding officer is re- 
quired to deliver up to the civil 
magiſtrate all ſuch perſons (un- 
der his command) as ſhall be ac- 
cuſed of any crimes which are 
puniſhable by the known laws 
of the land; yet in our garriſon 
of Gibraltar, iſland of Minorca, 
forts of Placentia and Annapo- 
lis Royal, where our forces now 
are, or in any other place be- 
yond the ſeas, to which any of 
our troops may hereafter be 
commanded, and where there is 
no form of our civil judicature 
in force, the governors or com- 
manders reſpectively are to ap- 

int general court- martial to 
held, who are to puniſh cri- 
minals by their ſentence, as has 
been practiſed heretofore, and 
authoriſed by former articles of 
war. 

(a) There was alſo a debate 
in the houſe of commons about 
the trade with Sweden, which 
had been interrupted by a pro- 
clamation. The merchants ha- 
ving preſented a petition for 
opening the trade, Mr. 8 
(late 25 at Stockholm) was 
called in and aſked by Mr. 
Craggs, whether he was of opi- 
nion, That, if the trade were 
opened with Sweden, our mer- 
chants would be upon a better 
ſoot than they are at preſent ? 
Mr. Jackſon anſwered, © That, 
in his opinion, the contrary 
would happen : For now that 
the Swedes are diſtreſſed for 

N ; want 
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Before the ſeſſion ended, the king ſent a meſſage to the 


The king's 
meſſage to 
the com- 
mons. 


Pr. H. C. 


want of our commodities, parti- 
cularly corn and falt, they are 
inclined to facilitate to us, un- 
derhand, the purchaſe of their 
iron; whereas, if the prohibi- 
tion of trade with them was ta- 
ken off, they would imme- 
diately provide themſelves with 
what they want; and, knowing 
at the ſame time, that there are 
amongſt us a ſet of men, who 
make it their ſtudy and buſineſs 
to embarraſs the government, 
the court of Sweden would be 
more ſtiff than ever, and render 
the purchaſe of their iron more 
difficult to us.” Some members 
of the houſe being offended at 
Mr. Jackſon's reflection on a ſet 
of men (by which it was plain 
he meant the Tory-party) cried 
out, Cuſtody, Cuſtody: But the 
more moderate contented them- 
ſelves with putting him upon 
explaining himſelf. Hereupon 
Mr. Jackſon replied, hat 


he meant the merchants, who 


preſented unreaſonable wank 
tions. This being by ſome 
Jooked upon rather as an aggra- 
vation than an excuſe, the cry 
of Cuſtody, Cuſtody, was re- 
pony but Mr. Walpole 

rought him off, by ſuggeſting, 
That that gentleman had lived 
ſo long in a deſpotic govern- 
ment, where petitions and re- 
preſentation: of that nature are 
accounted capital crimes, that 
he had forgot the rights and pri- 
vileges of his countrymen ; and 
therefore moved, that his un- 
guarded exprefiions might be 
evcuſed; and, nobody oppo- 
ng Mr Walpoie, Mr, Jackſon 


His 


withdrew. Then, the pet 
tioners and ſome other mer. 
chants being called in, and far. 
ther heard, they repreſented, 
among other particulars, * That, 
ſince the prohibition of trade 
with Sweden, they bought Swe. 
diſh iron of the Dutch, 41. per 
ton dearer than before ; and 
that, whereas the Engliſh were 
formerly about 30,000 l. per an. 
num gainers by the trade with 
Sweden, they now loſt about 
90,0001.” But this was contta- 
difted by Mr. Craggs, who ſug 
geſted, That the exports from 
Stockholm for England had ne- 
ver amounted to 120,000. in 
one year; and therefore the dif. 
ference of the profit and f 
could not come up to this laſt 
ſum. After ſome other ſpeeches, 
the debate was adjourned til] 
that day month, before which 
the ſeſſion ended. 

There was another debate 
about a bill for erecting Hoſpi- 
tals and Workhouſes in Briltol, 
in which there was a remark 
ble clauſe, abrogating the 82. 
cramental Teſt in the caſe of the 
guardianſhip of the chanes, 
However, the bill paſſed wii 
the clauſe. 

A bill, directing that St. 
Giles's church ſhould be rebuilt, 
inſtead of one of the fifty nev 
churches, occaſioned a debate 
in the houſe of lords, and wi 
oppoſed by ſome of the biſhops, 
as a miſapplication of the money 
granted for pious uſes. They 
alſo propoſed that the words of 
Pious 24 ſhould be added 
in the preamble after the queen's 
name 
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tions of the utmoſt concern to the welfare of theſe kingdoms, 1717-18. 
is and the tranquillity of Europe; and having lately received 


information from abroad, which makes him judge that it 
will give weight to his endeavours, if a naval force be em- 
ployed where it ſhall be neceſſary, does think fit to acquaint 
this houſe therewith ; not doubting, but that, in caſe he 
ſhould be obliged, at this critical juncture, to exceed the 
number of men granted this year for the ſea- ſervice, the houſe 
will, at their next meeting, provide for ſuch exceeding,” 


This meſſage was well received, and it was unanimouſly 
reſolved to preſent an addreſs to the king for his unwearied 
endeavours to promote the welfare of his * and to 
preſerve the tranquillity of Europe; and to aſſure him, that 
they would make good ſuch exceedings of ſeamen, as he 
ſhould find neceſſary to obtain thoſe ends. 

On the 21ſt of March, the buſineſs of the ſeſſion being 
over, the king went to the houſe of peers, and, having paſſed 
all the bills, ordered the lord chancellor to read the 1 
ſpeech to both houſes: 


My lords and gentlemen, 


« I Cannot put an end to this ſeſſion, without returning 
« & my hearty thanks to ſo good a parliament, for the 
« diſpatch which has been given to the public buſineſs. You 
« will, I hope, in your private capacities, feel the conve- 
« nience of an early receſs ; and, I am perſuaded, the pub- 
lie will receive great benefit, by the ſeaſonable zeal and 
« vigour of your reſolutions in ſupport ſof my govern- 
«© ment. 

Nothing can add fo much to the credit and influence of 
& this crown, both at home and abroad, as the repeated in- 
e ſtances of your affection to me. This ſteadineſs and re- 
“ ſolution of yours will, I hope, inable me to procure, 
e againſt your next meeting, ſuch treaties to be concluded, 
as will ſettle peace and tranquillity among our neigh- 
„ bours. 

If, through the bleſſing of God, my endeavours to this 
© end prove ſucceſsful, I ſhall have the ſatisfaction to ſilence 
« even thoſe, who will never own themſelves convinced; 


name; but the bill paſſed with- by five biſhops and ſeveral 
out any amendment, upon lords. 
which it was proteſted againſt N 4 « and 
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and to let all the world ſee plainly, that what I have moſt 
at heart, is the good and welfare of my people, who 


cc 


then be eaſed in their taxes, and enriched by their trade, 


+ Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


« I muſt return you my particular thanks for the ſupplies 
« your have fo chearfully granted, and for the late inſtance 
« of your confidence in me. I promiſe you, that my endea- 
© vours ſhall not be wanting to make uſe of both to the beſt 
& advantage, for the good of my people. 


« My lords and gentlemen, 


« The practices which are daily uſed by a moſt reſtleſs 
& and unhappy ſet of men, to diſturb a government, by 
* whoſe clemency they are protected, require our utmot 
cc attention and vigilance, I muſt therefore recommend it to 
6 you, that, in your ſeveral ſtations and countries, you will 
& endeavour to quell that ſpirit of diſaffection, which our 
* common enemies are ſo induſtrious to foment.” 

Then the lord chancellor prorogued the parliament to the 


20th of May; and afterwards, by ſeveral prorogations, to 
the 11th of November, 


About this time there were ſome changes in the miniſtry, 


themimiſtry. Sir Edward Northey was removed, and Mr. Lechmere was 


made attorney-general-in his room. The earl of Sunderland 
was made preſident of the council, and firſt commiſfioner of 
the treaſury. The other commiſſioners were, Aiſlabie, 
Wallop, Baillie, and Clayton. Mr. Craggs, and the Jord 
Stanhope (who and lord Cadogan were ſoon after created 
carls) were appointed fecrctaries of ſtate. The earl of Berk- 
ley was placed at the head of the admiralty, with Sir George 
Byng, Sir John Jennings, Mr. Cockburne, Mr. Chetwynd, 
dir John Norris, and Sir Charles Wager. The earl of 
Holderneſs was made firſt commiſſioner of the board of trade. 
In April, the lord chancellor Cowper (who had been made 
an earl) reſigned the great ſeal, and went immediately into 
the country. Though it had been reported ſome months 
that he deſired to retire, yet his reſigning his employment at 
that juncture, was a great ſurpriſe to the public, and no 
ſmall grief to all unprejudiced perfons. The judges Tracy, 
Pratt, and Mountague, were made commiſſioners of the grtat 
ſeal ; but, about a month after, the lord Parker was madc 
high- chancellor, and Sir John Pratt chief-juſtice, 
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The great ſcene of action this ſummer was in the Mediter- Geo. I. 
ranean, Though the king of Spain had promiſed to ſuſpend! 1718. 
all operations, after the — Sardinia, and refer his 
differences with the emperor to the mediation of England, Great pre- 
France, and Holland, he rejected all their propoſals for an bein. 1 

| accommodation, and continued his warlike preparations by 

ſea and land. By the care and diligence of his prime mini- 

| ſter, cardinal Alberoni, a formidable armament was ready, 

| by the month of May, at Barcelona, conſiſting of thi 

| ſhips of the line and frigates, ſeven galleys, four bomb-veſ- 
ſels, four hundred and forty tranſport-ſhips, forty mortars, 
fifteen hundred mules, one hundred and fifty thouſand faſ- 

| cines, three hundred thouſand ſtakes for entrenchments, a 

vaſt quantity of warlike ſtores, and proviſions for many 

months. On board this fleet were embarked thirty-ſix bat- 

| talions, ſix regiments of horſe, four of dragoons, one thou- 
ſand artillery-men, a hundred and fifty carpenters and other 
mechanics, a company of ſixty miners, and a brigade of fiſty 
engineers. To furniſh the ſupplies, the receivers of the re- 

| venue were ordered to pay in certain ſums to the royal trea- 

| ſury: The grandees, prelates, provinces and cities, taxed 
themſelves voluntarily for this expedition, and raiſed regi- 
ments at their own expence. Theſe preparations had been 
the work of more than two years. 

| This powerful fleet ſet fail the beginning of June: The 

| deſign of it was not known but. by the event. It was not 

doubted but the conqueſt of the kingdom of Naples was 

| 

| 


aimed at, and all poffible meaſures had been taken to prevent 
it. Alberoni had deceived all Europe; for Sicily was what 
the cardinal intended to attack, and the reaſons which de- 
termined him to it were very plauſible. 
In the firſt place, Sicily not belonging at that time to the 
emperor, this expedition ſeemed to give no handle to the 
, courts of London and Paris, ſince, by their late treaties, 
they had only engaged to aſſiſt the emperor, in caſe his do- 
minions were attacked, and not the duke of Savoy, who 
was not ſuppoſed to be in danger, In the next place, the 
cardinal was informed of the duke's inclination to be recon- 
ciled with the emperor, and give him Sicily, without any re- 
d to the rights of Spain. Laſtly, Sicily not being in a 
ate of defence, the conqueſt nds be eaſy, and prepare the 
= for the others he intended to make. 
uring theſe preparations in Spain, king George had or- A ,,,,. 
dered (as hath been ſaid) a ſtrong ſquadron to be fitted out ſquadron 
in the ſpring, The marquis de Monteleone, the Spaniſh fitted out. 
am - 
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Geo. I. ambaſſador at the court of England, being alarmed at it. re- 


1718, 


The qua- 
druple alli- 
ance. 


preſented, in a memorial dated the 18th of March, That 
ſo powerful an armament, in time of peace, could not but 
cauſe umbrage to the king his maſter, and alter the good in- 
telligence that reigned between the two crowns.” Ihe king 
anſwered, It was not his intention to conceal the ſubject of 
that armament : And he deſigned ſoon to ſend admiral Byng 
with a powerful ſquadron into the Mediterranean, in order to 
maintain the neutrality of Italy, againſt thoſe who ſhould 
ſeek to difturb it.” 

In the mean time, the negotiations were carried on with 
all poſſible diligence. The abbot du Bois, in the name of 
the duke of Orleans, agreed with the Britiſh miniſters at 
London upon the terms for an accommodation between the 
emperor and the king of Spain, and had frequent and Jong 
conferences on that Subject with the king. Theſe negotia- 
tions produced at length the m_ called at firſt the Triple 
Alliance between Great Britain, France, and Holland, and, 
after the acceſſion of the Emperor, ſtiled the Quadruple Alli- 
ance. As this treaty is one of the moſt remarkable events of 
this reign, and an evident proof of the aſcendant which two 
politic princes in conjunction may have over the reſt, it will 
not be improper to inſert the plan and principal articles. 

The deſign of the negotiation was declared to be the 
ww" i vs of the public tranquillity, by removing the jea- 
ouſies which were increaſing between ſome of the princes 
of Europe. Then were ſettled the terms of a peace between 
the kings of Spain and Sicily and the emperor. Theſe terms, 
accepted by the emperor, were followed by a ſeparate treaty 
of alliance between him and the three powers, who fo far 
concerned themſelves in the peace, as to engage to compel, 
by force of arms, the kings of Spain and Sardinia to accept 
the conditions offered them. 

The terms impoſed on the emperor and Spain were con- 
tained in eight articles : 


I. For quieting the diſturbances raiſed contrary to the 
peace of Baden, and the neutrality of Italy, the king of 
Spain was to reſtore to the emperor, within two months af- 


ter the ratification of the treaty, the kingdom of Sardinia, and 


renounce all right and title to the ſame. 

II. In conſideration of this, and of king Philip's renun- 
ciation of the crown of France for himſelf and poſterity, the 
emperor was alſo to renounce, for himſelf, heirs, 3 


ſors, all right and pretenſions to any dominions, of which the 
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king of Spain was acknowledged rightful poſſeſſor by the Geo. I. 
treaty of Utrecht. 1718. 
Ill. In conſequence of this renunciation, and becauſe the 
| duke of Orleans had renounced all right to the crown of 
Spain, on condition the emperor ſhould never ſucceed to that 
kingdom, his imperial majeſty was to acknowledge Philip V. 
lawful king of Spain and the Indies, and to give him the 
titles and prerogatives belonging to him as ſuch. 

IV. In return, his Catholic majeſty was to renounce all 
rights and claims to the dominions of the emperor in Italy or 
the Netherlands; amongſt which the marquiſate of Final 
(yielded to the Genoeſe ,- the emperor in 1713) was to be 
comprehended. He was likewiſe to renounce the right of 
reverſion of Sicily to the crown of Spain, which he had re- 
ſerved to himſelf in the treaty of Utrecht, 

V. The duchies of "Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia were 
to be accounted for ever as male fiefs of the empire, and 
were to deſcend, in default of the male heirs, to the queen of 
Spain's eldeſt ſon. As the conſent of the empire was neceſ- 
ſary, the emperor was to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to obtain 
it, Leghorn was to remain a free port; and the king of 
Spain was to yield to his ſon the town Porto Longone, with 
what he poſſeſſed in the iſland of Elba, as ſoon as the prince 
of Spain ſhould be in poſſeſſion of "Tuſcany. None of theſe 
duchies was to be poſſeſſed by a prince who ſhould at the 
ſame time be king of Spain, nor was the king of Spain ever 
to take upon himſelf the guardianſhip of that prince. 

The mediators took ſeveral other precautions. It was ne- 
ver to be allowed, during the lives of the poſſeſſors of Tuſ- 
cany and Parma, that any forces of any country whatſoever, 
whether their own or hired, ſhould, either by the emperor, 
the kings of France or Spain, or even by the prince ap- 
pointed to the ſucceſſion, be introduced into any garriſon, 
city, port, or town of thoſe duchies. But, for ſecurity of the 
ſucceſſion, ſix thouſand Swiſs were to be put into Leghorn, 
Porto Ferraro, Parma, and Placentia. His Britannic ma- 
jeſty was ſo convinced of the neceſſity of this expedient, that 
he offered to lend his own forces till the Swiſs could be 
raiſed. 

VI. The next article was of great importance, and was 
that with which king George _ the duke of Orleans pur- 


chaſed (as may be ſaid) at the expence of Spain and Savoy, 
the aid the emperor was to furniſh in defence of the order of 
the ſucceſſion ſo favourable to them. By this article, the 
king of Spain, for the ſake of the public tranquillity, was to 

Con- 
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Geo. I, eonſent, that the emperor ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of Si. 
1718. cily, and renounce the right of reverſion of that kingdom ſet- 


tled by the inftrument of ceſſion, and the treaty of Utrecht, 
on condition however of having the reverſion of Sardinia in- 
ftead of it. | 

VII. and VIII. The emperor and king of Spain were to 
defend each other in the poſſeſſion of their dominions, and tc 
perform the conditions of this treaty within two months after 
ratification. After which all other points were to be ſettled 


at a congreſs. 


The treaty between the emperor and the king of Sicily was 
of the ſame nature, only the mediators ſpoke more like ſo- 
vereign arbiters from whom there was no appeal. The pre- 
amble ran in a very. high ſtrain. The mediators began with 
obſerving, That the ceſſion of Sicily by the treaty of Utrecht 
to the houſe of Savoy, inſtead of promoting the peace, as 
was intended, had proved the chief obſtacle of the emperor's 
refuſing to accede to that treaty, as all Europe could witneſs. 
Wherefore (fay the mediators) the powers, by whom the 
treaty of Utrecht was firſt ſet on foot, believe that article, 
which is not eſſential to the treaty, may juſtly be altered, 
even without the conſent of the parties concerned, as it tends 
to the perfection of the treaty by the emperor's renunciation, 
and as by the exchange of Sicily for Sardinia the war will be 
prevented with which Italy is threatened, in cafe the emperor 
ſhould attack Sicily, which he has never renounced, and 
which he has a right to recover after the breach of the neutra- 
lity of Italy by the ſeizure of Sardinia, It is therefore 
agreed, 


I. The king of Sicily ſhall reftore that kingdom to the em- 
peror, within two months at fartheſt, after the ratitication of 
this treaty, 

II. In return, the emperor ſhall give to the king of Sicily 
the iſland of Sardinia, which he ſhall enjoy with the title of 
king; but the reverſion, in detault of heirs- male, ſhall be re- 
ſerved to the crown of Spain. 


As there was no proportion between Sardinia and Sicily, it 
was fit the emperor ſhould ſeem at leaſt to make ſome farther 
ſatis faction. Lo this end, the mediators in the two next 
articles agreed, that the emperor ſhould conform to the king 
of Sigily all the ceſſions made to him by the treaty of Turin 
in 1703, on condition, however, that all other 2 

which 
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which he might have by that treaty, ſhould be void. T he Geo. 1. 
emperor was Tikewiſe to - [ the right of the houſe 1 718. 
of Savoy to ſucceed to the crown of Spain, in caſe of failure — 
of heirs in Philip V. according to the renunciations and 
Ferie Gyniied els ü take Wel regions!" if pr 

But it ſignified little to make theſe regulations, if proper 

meaſures Tos not taken for their ſupport and Sochtleh,. kin 
this the mediators were not wanting. France and the em- 
peror, in conjunction with Great - Britain, promiſed mutual 
aſſiſtance to put the emperor in poſſeſſion of Sicily, and to 
maintain the ſucceſſion of the Britiſh crown in the Proteſ- 
tant branch, and to exclude the Spaniſh branch from the 
crown of Spain. To theſe engagements were to be added 
the- particular meaſures that were to be taken, to induce or 
compel the kings of Spain and Sicily to ſubmit to what 
had been determined for them, in concert with their 
enemy. 
It Has agreed to allow them three months to conſider, 
which time was deemed ſufficient to examine the conditions, 
and declare whether they would accept them, after the exam- 
ple of his imperial majeſty, as unalterable terms to extinguiſh 
the preſent, and hinder a future war. But, if contrary to 
the wiſhes of all Europe, theſe two princes, after the expi- 
ration of the two months, refuſed to comply, the mediators 
were to join their forces, and compel them to ſubmit, 

It was expreſsly agreed, that, if one of the mediators 
ſhould be attacked on account of the ſuccours lent the empe- 
ror, the others ſhould declare war againſt the aggreſſor, and 
not lay down their arms, till the emperor was in poſſeſſion of 
Sicily, and ſecure as to his Italian dominions. | 

one of the two kings ſhould _— of the terms, he 
was to join with the mediators to compel the other to do the 
like. If the king of Spain refuſed to comply, the emperor 
was to be ailiſted in the conqueſt of Sardinia : If the king of 
Sicily refuſed, the emperor was to be inabled to ſubdue Sicily: 
If both ſtood out, Sicily was firſt to be attacked, and then Sar- 
dinia, the cuſtody of which was to be left to the king of Great- 
Britain, till the duke of Savoy had agreed to the treaty. 

Aſter having ſettled the means of taking Sardinia from 
Spain, and Sicily from Savoy, the penalties were fixed, in 
caſe theſe two princes ſhould carry their reſiſtance ſo far, as 
to make it neceſſary to have recourfe to arms. The emperor 
was allowed to recover that part of Milan, yielded to Savoy 
by the treaty of Turin; and it was to be agreed to what 
other prince the emperor ſhould give the eventual inveſtiture 
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of Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia, in excluſion of the 
queen of Spain's ſons. . nbits 

To ſhew, however, that nothing but peace was intended, 
it was agreed, that the emperor (whatever progreſs his arms 
might make) ſhould be contented with the advantages ſtipu- 
lated for him: But, if he could not recover Sicily by arms 
or treaty, he was to be free from any engagement entered 
into by this treaty, of conſenting to make peace with the 
kings of Spain and Sardinia, It was moreover agreed, that 
the emperor, when in poſſeſſion of Sicily, ſhould renounce 
all pretenſions to Spain and the Indies, whether king Philip 
conſented or not to the peace, ſince the guaranty of the me- 
diators would be to the emperor a ſecurity equal to the re- 
nunciations of the king of Spain for Sicily, the Italian do- 
minions, and the Netherlands. | 
Such was the Quadruple Alliance, by which king George 
and the duke of Orleans intended to preſerve the tranquillity 
of Europe: But, contrary to their expectations, it proved 
the occaſion of all the quarrels and diſputes which afterwards 
enſued between Great-Britain and Spain, 
The States-general, in whoſe name this deciſive treaty 
was made, did not abſolutely refuſe to ratify it, but under 
various pretences ſuſpended their conſent, They did not ap- 
prove of ſuch violent meaſures; And, having no particular 
intereſt in the quarrel, were willing rather to proceed by fair 
means (b). WWE > 


1 


To 


(b) A letter from a Swiſs to 
his friend at Geneva, concern- 
ing the part the States-general 
ought to act, as to the diffe- 
rences between the emperor and 
Spain, was publiſhed about this 
time, wherein a brief account is 
firſt given of what had paſſed in 
the affair, and then the reaſons 
why the States are not obliged 
to enter into any alliance about 
It. | 
* Whilſt the emperor (ſays 
the letter) was in the heat of 
war with the Turks, the king 
of Spain, thinking it a favoura- 
ble opportunity for puſhing his 


pretenſions, reſolved not to let 
it ſlip. He armed with all poſ- 
ſible diligence, and with all the 
ſecrecy things of that nature are 
ns * of. He cauſed all the 
men of war he had to be made 
fit for the ſervice, new ones tc 
be built, others to be bought; 
he gathered together all the 
tranſports he poſſibly could; he 
reinforced conſiderably his old 
regiments, raiſed new; and, in 
ſhort, attacked the iſland of 
Sardinia, which you know he 

made himſelf maſter of. 
W hat did the king of Spain 
do in this interval? Why, he 
drew 


* 
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To this treaty were added ſtill more effectual methods: Geo, I. 
King George offered his mediation to the Grand Seignior for 1718. 
X ) A Peace 
kis Oe peer i le e 
to ſound him upon them. * 


But the grand 
hitherto not one word was ſpo- ſultan, 


drew up and publiſhed a mani- 
ſeſto to juſtify his recourſe to 


The marquis Beretti Landi 
(whoſe departure is ſtill lamented 
here) preſented a memorial to 
the States-general, wherein, af- 
ter having exhibited the reaſons 
which prevailed with the king 
of Spain to attack Sardinia, he 
offered, in the moſt obliging 
manner in the world, in the 
king his maſter's name, to put 
all his concerns into their hands, 
and to accept of them for me- 
diators. 

The States-general were, in- 
deed, ſenſible of his Catholic 
majeſty's generoſity 3 but conſi- 
dering, t it was an affair 
which did not particularly con- 
cern them, and that that media- 
tion might directly or 1 
entangle them in the quarrel, 
they concluded, that it was not 
their buſineſs to undertake it at 
any rate; and thereupon they 

the marquis Beretti 
Landi in very general terms. 

What 4 eo afterwards ? 
Why, England and France, 
ating with the laudable deſign 
of preventing the diſorders 
which this kindling war would 
infallibly be attended with, en- 
ter upon meaſures agreeable to 
ſuch a defign. In this view, 
the abbot du Bois was ſent to 
London; the affair was there 
canvaſſed ; projects of accommo- 
dation were formed; care was 
taken to let the emperor know 
ſoon what they were ; colonel 
Stanhope was ſent to Madrid, 
to communicate the propoſals to 


ken to the States-general : Far 
from conſulting them, or hear- 
ing their ſentiments of the mat- 
ter, or acting in concert with 
them, or defiring them (in con- 
junction with themſelves) to 
contribute to the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of the tranquillity of Eu- 
rope; far from all this, I ſay, a 
profound filence was kept as to 
their part; they were carefully 
deprived of the knowledge of 
whatſoever was done: In a 
word, the States-general were 
not in the queſtion, 

But neither was this all ; for, 
after having well examined and 
debated upon the articles of 
peace between the emperor and 
the kings of Spain and Sicily, 
they were committed to writing, 
and a treaty of alliance was 
thereapon concluded between 
France, England, and the 
States-general, the chief end 
whereof was to engage, by all 
poſſible methods, the emperor 
and the kings of Spain and Si- 
cily to ſubſcribe to the condi- 
tions expreſſed in the faid 


This treaty being made bee 
tween France and England, it 
was ſent to Vienna, Madrid, 
and Turin, to be approved and 
accepted ; and then only, after 
all theſe ſteps, it was propoſed 
to the States- general. 

Thus you have an account, 
in few words, how all things 
were tranſacted. I ſhall ſhew 
you by and by, that their high- 

mighti- 
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- 


Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting, the king, as he 
. Ar declared to the Spaniſh ambaſſador, ordered a fleet, ſtron 
Metiterra. Enough to oppoſe the progreſs of the Spaniards, to ſail for the 
nean. Mediterranean, under the command of Sir George Byng, 
The fleet being ready at Spithead, Sir George Byng went 
to Portſmouth, where he received his inſtructions, dated the 
26th of May (c). Theſe inſtructions were as follow : 


The admi- _, 1. Whereas the crown of Great-Britain, by the ſeveral 
ral's in- treaties made at Utrecht, the 14th day of March 1713, N. 8. 
ſtructions. 4 { a with 


mightmeſſes are not any way after having refuſed to be media. 
oblioed to enter into the ſaid tors, and, without the leaſt ne- 
treaty. - For this end, we have ceffity, to fall out with his Ca- 
not to do but to examine tholic majeſty, of whom, hi- 
whether the terms of accommo- therto, they 2 no manner of 


dation, contained in the ſaid 


treaty, are reaſonable and equi- 


cable or not; for even ſuppo- 


reaſon to complain. 
In the third place, It is incon- 
teſtably certain, that this ſtate 


fing, that they are both the one ought, with all imaginable care, 
and the other, I affirm, that the to avoid Whatever may involve 
State is not obliged by any en- it in a new War.“ 

gement to enter into that al- However, the States-general, 
liance, and that it is its intereſt after all the endeavours of the 
not to meddle by any means, Spanith ambaſſador to retard the 
and-that for ſeveral reaſons. concluſion of the treaty, did at 
© In the firſt place, as their laſt accede to the quadruple al- 
hiph-mightineſles never ſet up liance on the 22d of December, 
as guarantees for the neutrality N. S. 
of Italy, ſo nothing obliges (c) The inftrutrons were in- 


them to make ſteps, in order to cloſed in a letter from ſecretary 


reſtore peace there. 

Secondly, Since their high- 
mightineſſes refuſed to accept 
the mediation which the king 
of Spain ſo civilly offered them, 
becauſe they were afraid of 
bringing rhemſelves into a F450 *y 
ſcrape, they have much ſtronger I incloſe to you his majeſty” 
reaſons to refuſe to come into inſtructions, as well with rela- 
the treaty above-mentioned, now tion to your conduct in the Me- 
that the king of Spain appears diterranean, as to the treaty 
unwilling to accept it, as it is; with the Moors. 
for them to act otherwiſe would After what paid yeſterday 


Cragegs: 


Cockpit, May 27th, 
O. 8. 1718. 


S1R, 


be to declare themſelves parties, between my lord Sunderland, 
| my 
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: with the emperor and the late moſt Chriſtian king, became Geo. I. 
obliged to ſee an exact obſervation of the armiſtice and neu- 1718. 
trality then eſtabliſhed in Italy, and was guarantee for the 
full performance of the ſtipulations at that time ſolemnly 
: agreed to on that head : And whereas, by a treaty made be- 
tween Us and our good brother the emperor of Germany, at 
Weſtminſter, the 25th day of May 1716, we ſtand engaged 
. to aſſiſt, maintain, and defend him in the poſſeſſion of all the 
kingdoms, provinces, and rights, which he then actually 
enjoyed in Europe: And whereas the Catholic king hath, in 
| an hoſtile manner, invaded the territories belonging to the 
| ſaid emperor, and, by force of arms, hath taken from him 
| the iſland and kingdom of Sardinia, and is ſtill making great 
and warlike preparations for carrying on his deſigns further 
againſt the other dominions belonging to his imperial ma- 
jeſty in Italy, contrary to the tenor of the aforeſaid treaties * 
And whereas, ſince this unhappy rupture, we, as a friend to 
| both parties, have not ceaſed to employ our beſt offices, in 
| order to accommodate the differences, and put an end to this 
war, which, if continued, will endanger the public tranquil- 
ry of the reſt of Europe: And whereas we have made parti- 
ar and earneſt inſtances with our brother the king of 
Spain, that he would conſent to a ſuſpenſion of arms, durin 
which the negotiations for peace might be more eaſily — 
effectually carried on: And 8 ſaid Catholic majeſty 
hath appeared to us not averſe to the ayer ye his further 
enterpriſes, and thereby facilitating our good offices towards 
a happy accommodation: We therefore, for the better fulfil- 
ling the ſeveral engagements we lic under by the treaties 
aforementioned, and for promoting, in the beſt and moſt ef- 
fectual manner, the meaſures that may tend to the bringing 
about an entire reconciliation and perfect friendſhip between 
the ſaid parties now enga d in war, and thereby putting a 
ſtop to the fatal conſequences, which might otherwiſe enſue 
from theſe hoſtilities, have thought it fit and neceſſaty, for 
the purpoſes aforeſaid, and for the welfare of Europe in gene- 


my lord Stanhope, you and me, and am, with great truth, 
W 


en we were together at lord SIR 
Stanhope's lodgings, there re- j 
mains nothing for me but to Your moſt obedient 
with you a good voyage, and Humble ſervant, 
— ſucceſs in your underta- | | 
ings, I do it very heartily, J. CRAGGS. 
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Geo. I. ral, to fend a ſtrong fleet of our ſhips of war into the Medi. 
1718. terranean under your command. 


IT. You are therefore, upon the receipt of theſe our in- 
ſtructions, forthwith to proceed to the Mediterranean with 
our ſaid fleet; and, being arrived in the Streights, you ſhall 
immediately give notice to the Catholic king, by our mini- 
ſter reſiding at his court, of your arrival in thoſe ſeas, and 
that you are inſtructed, in our name, to promote all mea- 
ſures, that may beſt contribute to the compoſing the diffe- 
rences that are ariſen between him and the emperor. 

III. You ſhall from thence, without loſs of time, wind 
and weather permitting, procced to Port-Mahon, and, being 
arrived there, you ſhall by expreſſes give advice of the ſame 
to the viceroy of the kingdom of Naples, and to the. gover- 
nor of the duchy of Milan, and let them know the purport 
of your inſtructions, that you are come with our fleet into 
thoſe parts, to make good our treatics with the emperor, and 
to hinder the further violation of the ſame by the arms of the 
Catholic king: And to that end you will hold a correſpon- 
dence with the ſaid viceroy and governor during your ſtay in 
the Mediterrancan, and let them know, that you are to take 
meaſures in concert with them, for preventing any further 
breach of the neutrality of Italy, which by our treaty we are 
obliged to ſee preſerved: And, as you may probably at Port- 
Mahon get the beſt intellizunce of the preparations and pro- 
ceedings both of the imperialiſts and the Spaniards, you will 
accordingly take ſuch ſtations with our flect under your com- 
mand, as may be moſt proper to obſtruct any new hoſtilities, 
and to put theſe our inſtructions in execution. 

IV. And as a ſuſpenſion of arms, and a forbearance of all 
acts of hoſtility on cach ſide, in thoſe parts, is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for the ſetting on foot and concluding the proper ne- 
gotiations of peace, you are accordingly to make inſtances 
with both parties to ceaſe from uſing any further acts of bo- 
ſtility. But, in caſe the Spaniards do ſtill inſiſt, with tha 
ſhips of war and forces, to attack the kingdom of Naples, u 
other the territories of the emperor in Italy, or to land in any 
part of Italy, which can only be with a deſign to invade the 
emperor's dominions, againſt whom only they have declared 
war by invading Sardinia z or, if the foul endeavour to 
make themſelves maſters of the kingdom of Sicily, which 
muſt be with a deſign to invade the kingdom of Naples; it 
ſuch caſe you are, with all your power, to hinder and ob- 
ſtruct the fame, But if it ſhould to happen, that at your ar- 
rival, with our fleet under your command, in the Mediterr«- 

nean, 
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nean, the Spaniards ſhould already have landed any troops in Geo. I. 
Italy, in order to invade the emperor's territories, you ſhall 1718. 


endeavour amicably to diſſuade them from perſevering in ſuch 
an attempt, and offer them your aſſiſtance to help them to 
withdraw their troops, and put an end to all further acts of 
hoſtility. But, in caſe theſe your friendly endeavours ſhould 
prove ineffectual, you ſhall, by keeping company with, or 
intercepting their hips or convoy, or, if it be neceſſary, by 
opznly oppoſing them, defend the emperor's territories from 
„ ge attempt. 

. And whereas we have thought it for our ſervice to 
ſend four battalions of our forces on board our fleet under 
your command; upon your arrival at our town of Port- 
Mahon, you are to put the faid four battalions on ſhore there, 
to relieve the garriſons in our iſland of Minorca; and you 
are to take the ſaid garriſons on board your ſhips of war, in 
order to employ the ſame in ſuch a manner, and according to 
ſuch inſtructions, as you ſhall receive from us. 

VI. And whereas we have thought fit to recall our tr 
and well-beloved Charles Cornwall, Eſq; whom we had ap- 
= coy our plenipotentiary for concluding a peace with the 

oors, and have impowered you to renew that negotiation, 
you are therefore to diſpoſe of the ſhips now under the com- 
mand of the ſaid vice-admiral Cornwall, and employ the 
whole ſquadron, or any part thereof, in the manner you ſhall 
judge moſt proper for promoting the ſeveral reſpective ſervices, 
wherein you are employed in the Mediterranean. 


The admiral ſailed the 4th of June from Spithead with He fails 


twenty ſhips of the line, two fire-ſhips, two bomb-veſlels, 
an hoſpital-ſhip, and a ſtore ſhip. Being got into the ocean, Js 
he ſent the Rupert to Liſbon for intelligence, and, arrivin 
on the 3oth, N. S. off Cape St. Vincent, he diſpatched the 
duperbe to Cadiz with Mr. Allix his ſecretary, who carried 
a letter from him to colonel Stanhope (the prefent earl of 
Harrington) the king's envoy at Madrid, wherein he deſired 
that miniſter to acquaint the king of Spain with his arrival in 
thoſe parts, in his way to the Mediterranean, and to lay be- 
fore him the inſtructions he was to act under with his ſqua- 
dron, of which he gave a very ample detail in his letter. 
The envoy ſhewed the letter to cardinal Alberoni, who, 
upon reading it, told him with ſome warmth, That his 
maſter would run all hazards, and even ſufrer himſelt to be 
driven out of Spain, rather than recall his troops, or conſent 
to any ſuſpenſion of arms: adding, That the Spaniards 
O 2 were 
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their fleet's doing their duty, that, if the admiral ſhould 
think fit to attack them, he ſhould be in no pain for the ſuc- 
ceſs.” Mr. Stanhope, having in his hand a liſt of the Britiſh 
ſquadron, deſired his eminence to peruſe it, and to compare 
its ſtrength with that of their own ſquadron ; which the car- 
dinal took, and threw on the ground with much paſſion. 
Mr. Stanhope, with great temper, deſired him © to conſider 
the ſincere attention, which the king his maſter had always 
had to the honour and intereſt of his Catholic majeſty, which 
it was impoflible for him to give greater proofs of, than ht 
had done by his unwearied endeavours, through the whole 
courſe of the preſent negotiations, to procure the moſt adyan- 
tageous conditions poſſible for Spain, in which he had ſuc- 
ceeded even beyond what any unprejudiced perion could have 
hoped for ; and that, though by the treaty of Utrecht for the 
neutrality of Italy, which was entered into at the requeſt of 
the king of Spain himſelf; as allo by that of Weſtminſter the 
25th of May, 1716, his majeſty found himſelt obliged to de- 
fend the emperor's dominions, when attacked ; he had hi- 
therto only acted as a mediator, though, ever ſince the enter- 
priſe againſt Sardinia, by his treaties he became a party in 
the war, and for this year laſt paſt had been ſtrongly called 
upon by the emperor to coinply with theſe engagements; 
and that even now, when it was impoffible for him to delay 
any longer the {ending his fleet into the Mediterranean, it 
plainly appeared by the admiral's inſtructions, which he com- 
municated to his eminence, and by the orders he had himſelf 
received, that his majelty had nothing more at heart, than 
that his fleet might be employed in promoting the intereſts of 
the king of Spain; and hoped his Catholic majeſty would 
not, by refuſing to recall his troops, or conſent to a ceſſa- 
tion of arms, put it out of his power to give all the proofs of 
the ſincere friendſhip he always deſired to cultivate with his 
Catholic majeſty.” All that the cardinal could be brought to 
promiſe, was to lay the admiral's letter before the king, and 
to let the envoy know his reſolution upon it in two days: 
But it was nine days before he could obtain and fend it away, 
the cardinal probably hoping, that the admiral would delay, 
in expectation of it, in ſome of the ports of Spain, and 
thereby give time for their fleet and forces to ſecure a 2001 
tooting in Sicily. The anſwer was wrote under the admi1a/5 
letter, in theſe words: His Catholic 5 has done me 


the honour to tell me, that the Chevalier Byng may execute 
| the 
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the orders, which he has from the king his raſter. Eſcu- Geo. I. 
rial, 15 July, 1718. 1718. 


The cardinal Alberoni.“ 


Mr. Stanhope, feeing things tending to a rupture, gave 
private and early notice of his zpprehenfions to the Engliſh 
conſuls and merchants, ſettled in the Spaniſh ſea-port towns, 
advifing them to guard and ſecure their effects againſt any 
danger of a breach between the two crowns. 

The admiral purſuing his voyage with unfavourable winds, 
it was the 8th of July, N. S. before he made Cape Spartel, 
where the Superbe and Rupert rejoined him, and brought him 
advice of the mighty preparations which the Spaniards had 
made at Barcelona, and of their flect failing from thence the 
18th of June, N. S. to the eaſtward. In paſſing by Gibral- 
tar, vice-admiral Cornwall came out and joined him, with 
the Argyle and Charles galley. The ſquadron wanting wa- 
ter, and the wind continuing contrary, they anchored off 
Cape Malaga, where having compleated their watering in 
four days, they proceeded to Minorca, where the admiral 
was to land four regiments of foot, which he carried out 
from England, in order to relieve the ſoldiers there in gar- 
riſon, who were to imbark, and ſerve in the ſquadron. On 
the 23d of July, N. S. he anchored with the ſquadron off 
Port-Mahon. Here he received advice, that the Spaniſh 
fleet had been ſeen, the 3oth of June, within forty leagues 
of Naples, ſteering ſouth-eaſt : Upon which he diſpatched 
away expreſſes to the governor of Milan, and viceroy of Na- 
ples, to inform them of his arrival in the Mediterranean ; and, 
having ſhifted the garriſons of Minorca, he failed from thence 
the 25th of July,” N. S. and arrived the firſt of Auguſt in the 
bay of Naples. 

Ie is impoſſible to expreſs the joy of thoſe people, at the 
long-wiſhed for ſight of a fleet, which alone could aſſure their 
ſafety. They had been under the greateſt terrors, expecting 
that the prodigious armament of Spain would have fallen upon 
that kingdem : And, though their fears were relieved for the 
preſent by the deſcent of the Spaniards into Sicily, yet the ra- 
pidity, with which = had over-run the greateſt part of that 
iſland, and a reaſonable ſuſpicion, that the duke of Savoy 
would not much expoſe his troops to defend the remainder of 
z country, which, by the terms of the Quadruple Alliance, 
was to be taken from him, and given to a potentate, whoſe 
power in Italy he dreaded, _ them look for the enemy ſoon 
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Geo. I. in Naples, where the ſtrong part, that had appeared among 
1718. the Sicilian nobility for Spain, made them apprehend, that 


no leſs a faction would riſe in their favour, upon their inva- 
ding that kingdom, where the Germans had but twelve 
(ſome ſay eight) thouſand men, and the whole country was 
ill provided tor defence. The common people indeed were 
generally in the intereſt of the houſe of Auftria, which was 
greatly owing to the prudent government of the marſhal 
count Daun, their viceroy, a man endowed with all the qua- 
lities fit for that high employment, and the ſame perſon, who 
bad defended Turin ſo well, when it was beſieged by 'the 
duke of Orleans in 1706, till it was relieved by the duke of 
Savoy and prince Eugene. He was of a courteous and af- 
fable diſpoſition, but exact and ſteady in the adminittiation 
of juſtice ; by which means he had ſuppreſſed the banditti, 
who uſed to infeſt the country; and had put a ſtop to the 
murders, that were ſo frequent in the city, not ſuffering the 
churches to exerciſe their infamous claim of ſanctuary for 
ſuch flagitious crimes. He did not indeed affect that ſhew 
of grandeur, which the Italians are fond of ; but, as his 
frugal manner of living freed him from the neceſſity of op- 
preſſing them, ſo there was never any complaint of that kind 
againſt him. He was very zealous for the intereſts of his 
maſter, which he promoted by juſt and wife meaſures ; and 
a certain conformity of manners, wherein he and the admi- 
ral reſembled each other, begat ſuch a quick confidence and 
friendſhip between them, as helped to carry on the ſervice of 
the common cauſe with unuſual harmony and diſpatch. 

The fleet ſailing with a gentle gale into the bay of Naples, 
conſiſting of twenty-one fail of the line of battle, molt of 
them great ſhips, and three of them bearing flags, afforded 
ſuch a ſpectacle, as had never been ſeen in thole parts be- 
fore. The whole city was in a tumult of joy and exultation, 
The {hore was crowded with multitudes of coaches and peo- 
ple; and ſuch an infinite number of boats came off, {ome 
with proviſions and refreſhments, others out of curioſity and 


admiration, that the fea between the fleet at anchor and the 


ſhore was literally covered. The viceroy, being incommo- 
ded with the gout, ſent colonel count Hamilton to make 
bis compliments to the admiral, and to let him know th: 
freble condition be was in; but that, nevertheleſs, he in- 
tended to come off, and make him a vitit, The admiral re- 
turned the civility by his nrſt captain, who, waiting on the 
viecroy, told him, the admiral was ſenſible of the honour he 
W Scnded him, but defied he would not give himſelf the 
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trouble, eſpecially as he was ill; and that he would imme- Geo. I. 
diately wait on his excellency. The admiral going aſhore, 1718. 
attended by the flag-officers and captains in their boats, was 
faluted, at his landing, by all the cannon round the city and 
caſtles, and was carried to tne duke de Matalone's palace, 
which had been prepared for his reception during his ſtay at 
Naples. From thence he was conducted to court through 
an infinite throng of people, with the greateſt acclamations 
of joy, and all the honours and ceremonies paid to a vice- 
roy 3 where entering into conference with count Daun, he 
learnt that the. Spaniſh army, conſiſting of about thirty 
thouſand men, commanded by the marquiſs de Lede, had 
landed the ſecond of July, N. S. in Sicily, and had ſoon 
made themielves maſters of the city and caſtles of Palermo, 
and of great part of the iſland ; that they had taken the town 
of Meſſina, and were then carrying on the ſiege of the cita- 
tade] ; that the viceroy did not know, how far the Piedmon - 
teſe garriſon was to be depended on ; but that they muſt ſoon 
de obliged to ſurrender, if not relieved. That the laſt let- 
ters he had received from Vienna gave hopes, that the king of 
| Sicily might be entered, by this time, into a particular alli- 
| ance with the emperor, having deſired the aſſiſtance of his 
troops, and agreed to receive them into the citadel. The 
next morning the viceroy viſited the admiral, and, renewing 
their conference on the meaſures to be taken in that con- 
juncture of affairs, it was agreed, that the viceroy ſhould 
ſend general Wetzel with two thouſand German foot in tar- 
tans to Meflina, to relieve the citadel and fort St. Salvador; 
and, as the admiral was directed by his orders to obſtruct any 
attempts of the Spaniards on Sicily, he conſented to take 
thoſe troops under his protection; and, accordingly, the 
tranſports being got ready, he failed with them the 6th of 
Auguſt, N. S. from Naples, and arrived the gth in view of 
the Faro off Meſſina. 

Here the admiral pauſed. He ſaw with concern a new 
war rekindled in Europe by the ambition of Spain : He 
weighed with deep conſideration the conſequences of his in- 
ſtructions. which made a rupture with that nation unavoid- 
able, if they perſiſted in their enterpriſe on Sicily ; and being 
ardently defirous of trying every method of negotiation, be- 
fore he proceeded to the extremity of his orders, he diſ- 
patched captain Saunders, his firſt captain, to Meſſina, with 
a letter to the marquiſs de Lede, acquainting him, That 
the king his maſter, being engaged by ſeveral treaties to 
preſerve the tranquillity of Italy, had honoured him with the 
O 4 com- 
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Geo, I. command of a ſquadron of ſhips, which he had ſent into 
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The Spaniſh 
fleetdefeated 


thoſe ſeas; and that he came fully impowered and inſtructed 
to promote ſuch meaſures as might beſt accommodate all dif. 
ferences between the powers concerned, 'That his maj 
was employing his utmoſt endeavours to bring about a 
neral pacification, and was not without hopes of ſucceſs, 
He therefore propoſed to him to come to a ceſſation of atms 
in Sicily for two months, in order to give time to the ſeveral 
courts to conclude on ſuch reſolutions, as might reſtore a 
laſting peace.” But he added, That, if he was not fo hap- 
py to ſucceed in this offer of ſervice, nor to be inſtrumental 
in bringing about ſo deſireable a work, he ſhould then hope to 
merit his excellency's eſteem in the execution of the other 
part of his orders, which were, to ule all his force to prevent 
farther attempts to diſturb the dominions his maſter {tood en- 
gaged to defend.” The next morning the captain returned 
with the general's anſwer, That it would be an inex- 
preſſible joy for his perſon to contribute to ſo laudable an end 
as peace; but, as he had no powers to treat, he could not of 
conſequence agree to any ſuſpenſion of arms, even at the ex- 
pence of what the courage of his maſter's arms might be put 
to; but ſhould follow his orders, which directed him to 
ſeize on Sicily for his maſter the king of Spain, That he 
had a true ſenſe of his accompliſhed expreſſions ; but his 
maſter's forces would always be univerſally eſteemed in facri- 
ficing themſelves for the preſervation of their credit, in which 
caſcs the ſucceſs did not always anſwer the ideas that were 
tormed. 

The admiral had received intelligence, that the Spaniſh 
fleet departed from Paradiſe (which is a road at the entrance 


by admiral of the harbour of Meſſina) the day before his arrival off the 
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Faro, which made him conclude, that they were retired to 
Malta; and therefore, upon receiving the marquiſs de Lede“ 
anſwer, he immediately ſailed, with intention to come with 
his ſquadron before Meſſina, in order to encourage and ſuo- 
port the garriſon in the citadel ; but, as he ſtood in about 
the point of the Faro towards Meſſina, he ſaw two of the 
Spaniſh ſcouts in the Faro; and being informed at the ſame 
time by a felucca , which came off from the Calabrian ſhore, 
that they ſaw from the hills the Spaniſh fleet lying by, the 
admiral altered his deſign, and ſending away general Wetzel 
with the German troops to Reggio, under the convoy of two 
men of war, he ſtood through the Faro with his ſquadron, 
with all the fail he could, after their ſcouts, imagining they 


would lead him to their fleet, which accordingly they 2 
| ol 
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for before noon he had a ſight of their whole fleet lying by, Ged. I. 
and drawn into a line of battle, — of twenty- 1718. 
four bomb - veſſels, ſeven gallies, and ſeveral ſhips laden with 
ſtores and proviſions, commanded by the admiral Don Anto- 
nio de Caſtaneta, and under him four rear-admirals, Cha- 
con, Mari, Guevaro, and Cammock. On the fight of the 
Engliſh ſquadron, they ſtood away large, but in order of bat- 
tle, The admiral followed them all the reſt of that day, and 
che ſucceeding night, with ſmall gales north-eafterly, and 
ſometimes calm, with fair weather. The next morning 
early, the 11th of Auguſt, N. S. the Engliſh being got 
pretty near up with them, the marquiſs de i, rear-admi- 
ral, with fix Spaniſh men of war, and all the gallies, fire- 
ſhips, bomb-veſlels, and ſtore-ſhips, ſeparated from their 
main-fleet, and ſtood in for the Sicilian ſhore ; upon which 
- admiral Byng detached captain Walton, in the Canterbury, 
with five more ſhips, after them ; and the Argyle and Can- 
terbury getting within gun-ſhot of the headmoſt ſhip, about 
fix in the morning, the Argyle fired a ſhot to bring her to ; 
which ſhe not minding, the Argyle fired another, and the 
Canterbury, being ſomewhat nearer, fired another, upon 
which the Spaniſh ſhip fired her ſtern-· chace at the Canter- 
bury, and then the engagement began. The admiral pur- 
ö ſuing the main body of the Spaniſh fleet, the Orford, cap- 
) tain Falkingham, and the Grafton, captain Haddock, came 
: up firſt with them about ten o'clock, at whom the Spaniards 
fired thei ſtern-chace guns. The admiral ſent orders to 
| thoſe two ſhips not to fire, unleſs the Spaniards repeated their 
| firing; which they doing, the Orford attacked the Santa 
Roſa of ſixty-four guns, and took her. The St. Carlos of 
| fixty guns ſtruck next, without much oppoſition, to the 
Kent, captain Matthews. The Grafton attacked warmly 
the Prince of Aſturias of ſeventy guns, formerly called the 
Cumberland, in which was rear-admiral Chacon ; but the 
Bredah, captain Barrow-Harris, and the Captain, captain 
Archibald Hamilton, coming up, Haddock left that ſhip 
much ſhattered for them to take, and ſtretched a-head after 
another ſhip of ſixty guns, which had kept firing on his ſtar- 
board bow, during his engagement with the Prince of Aſtu- 
rias. About one o'clock the Kent, and ſoon after the Su- 
perbe, captain Maſter, came up with, and engaged the Spa- 
niſh admiral of ſeventy-four guns, who, with two ſhips 
more, fired on them, and made a running fight til] abour 
three, and then the Kent bearing down upon him, and - 
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Geo. I. der his ſtern, gave him her broadſide, and fell to the lee. 
1718. ward, Afterwards the Superbe, putting for it to lay the ad- 


miral aboard, fell on his weather quarter, upon which the 
Spaniſh admiral ſhifting his helm, the Superbe ranged up un- 
der his lee-quarter, on which he ftruck to her. At the ſame 
time the Barfleur, in which was the admiral, being a-ftern 
of the Spaniſh Admiral within ſhot, and inclining on his 
weather-quarter, rear-admiral Guevara, and another fi 
gun ſhip, which were to windward, bore down upon him, 
and gave him their broadſides, and then clapped upon a 
wind, ftanding in for the land. The admiral immediately 
tacked and ſtood after them, until it was almoſt night ; but 
there being little wind, and they galing away out of his 
reach, he left purſuing them, and ſtood in to the fleet, 
which he joined two hours after night. The Eſſex, captain 
Rowzier, took the Juno of thirty-ſix guns; the Mountague, 
captain Beverley, and the Rupert, Captain Field, took the 
Volante of forty-four guns; and rear-admiral Delaval in the 
Dorſetſhire took the Iſabella of ſixty guns. This action hap- 
pened off Cape Paſlaro, about fix leagues diſtance from the 
ſhore. The Engliſh received but little damage. The ſhip 
that ſuffered moſt was the Grafton, which being a good 
ſailor, her captain engaged ſeveral ſhips of the enemy, al- 
ways purſuing the headmoſt, and leaving thoſe ſhips which 
he had diſabled or damaged, to be taken by thoſe that fol- 
lowed him. Admiral Byng lay by ſome days at ſea, to refit 
the rigging of his ſhips, and to repair the damages the prizes 
had ſuſtained ; and the 18th received a letter from captain 
Walton, giving an account, that he had taken four Spaniſh 
men of war ; one of fixty guns, commanded by rear-admiral 
Mari, one of fifty-four, one of forty, and one of twenty-four 
guns, with a bomb-veſſel, and a ſhip laden with arms; and 
burnt four men of war; one of fifty-four guns, two of forty, 
and one of thirty-ſix guns, with a fire-ſhip and a bomb-vel- 
lel (a.) | 


(a) Captain Walton was one, 
whoſe natural talents were fitter 
for atchieving a gallant action. 
than deſcribing one; yet his 
letter, on this occaſion, carries 
in it ſuch a ſtrain of military 
eloquence, that it 15 worth in- 
ſerung here: 


SIR, 


„We have taken and de- 
* ſtroyed all the Spaniſh ſhips 
« and veſſels, which were upon 
«« the coaſt, the number as per 
„margin.“ 

I am, &c. 
Canterbury, off Syracuſe, 
16 Aug. 1718. 


G. War rox. 
The. 
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The admiral, having thus received a full account of the Geo. I. 
whole tranſaction, diſpatched away his eldeſt ſon, Mr. Byng, 1718. 
0 England; who, arriving at Hampton-Court in fifteen days 
fom Naples, brought the agreeable confirmation of - what The admi- 
zublic fame had before reported, and upon which the king CPs 
had already written a letter to the admiral with his own ter the bat- 
hand (b). Mr. Byng met with a moſt gracious reception tle. 

from the king, who made him a handſome preſent; and ſent 

him back with plenipotentiary powers to his father to nego- 

tate with the ſeveral princes and ſtates of Italy, as there 

ſhould be cccaſion, and with his royal grant to the of- 

ficers and ſeamen of all the prizes taken by them from the 
dpaniards. 

"The conduct of the Spaniards in the action of Paſſaro did —— 
not anſwer the vigour of the reſolutions they had taken be- of the Spa- 
fore it. Upon notice of the approach of the Engliſh ſqua- niards. 
dron, they held a conſultation, in which the queſtion was 

not, Whether they ſhould fight or retreat, but in what ſta- 

tion they ſhould expect them? Whether go out from Meſſi- 

na to meet them, or paſs through the Faro to the ſouthward, 

and, lying by in order of battle, receive them there ? Which 

latter opinion prevailed. But, when the admiral came up 

near to them, they ſoon abandoned their order of battle, and 

falling into Saanen and uncertainty, whether to reſiſt or fly, 

by doing neither they became an eaſy prey, and the Engliſh 

might be rather ſaid to have made a ſeizure, than to have 

gained a victory. There was indeed ſome diſproportion in 

the ſtrength of the two fleets ; but the inequality was not 

ſuch as deterred the Spaniards from a reſolution of fighting, 

though it was but ill ſupported afterwards in the execution, 

But this juſtice is due to the admiral Caſtaneta, and to rear- 


(b) The letter was in French, people who have ſignalized 
and may be thus tranſlated : themſelves on this occaſion. Se- 
cretary Craggs has orders to in- 
Monſieur le chevalier Byng. form you more at large of my 
Though I have not yet heard intentions, but I was pleaſed to 
from you directly, I am inform- aſſure you myſelf that 1 am, 
ed of the victory which the fleet ; 
has gained under your com- Monſieur le chevalier Byng, 
mand, and I was unwilling to ; 
delay the fatisfaQtion — Your good friend, 4 
approbation of your conduct Hampton-Court, 
Aug. 23, 1718. 


might afford you. I thank you 

for it, and defire you to expreſs 

my ſatis faction to all the brave Georce R. 
admiral 
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admiral Chacon, that they made as good a defence with their 
own ſhips, as could be expected, and the former was woun- 
ded in both legs, It was reported, that, at a conſultation of 
the Spaniſh admirals, rear-admiral Cammock gave his opi- 


nion, that they ſhould remain at anchor in the road of Pata- 


diſe, ranging their ſhips in a line of battle, with their broad. 
ſides to the ſea ; which meaſure would certainly have given 
the Engliſh Admiral infinite trouble to attack them. For the 
coaſt is ſo bold, that the largeſt ſhips could ride with a cable 
aſhore ; and, further out, the currents are fo various and ra- 
pid, that it would have been hardly practicable to get up to 
them, but impoſſible to anchor or lie by them in order of bat- 
tle, Beſides, they lay fo near the ſhore, and could have re- 
ceived ſuch aſſiſtance of ſoldiers from the army to man and 
defend them ; and the annoyance, which the Spaniards might 
have given from the ſeveral batteries they could have planted 
along the ſhore, would have been ſuch, that the only way of 
attacking the ſhips ſeemed to be by boarding and grappling 
with them at once, to prevent being caſt off by the currents, 
which would have been a hazardous undertaking, whercin 
the Spaniards would have had many advantages, and the 
Englith admiral have run the chance of deſtroying his fleet, 


or buying a victory, ii he ſucceeded, very dear (c). 


(c) Mr, Corbet, in his ac- 
count of the expedition to Sicily, 
inſerts here the following digreſ- 
ſion concerning the affaire of 
the Spaniards : 

The counſels of Spain were, 
at this time, under the manage- 
ment of two Italians, the queen 
and the abbot Alberoni, whom 
ſhe had raiſed to the dignity of 
cardinal and prime minitter. 
They had vaſt deſigns in their 
view, and, by ſecret intrigues 
with the king of Sicily, and o- 
ther Italian princes and itates, 
had laid no lefs a ſcheme, than 
to exterminate the houte of mu- 
ftria and the imperial power out 
of Italy. And it was thought 
to be owing to the doubts they 
had of the ſincerity of the king 
of Sicily, that the ſtorm fell firſt 


Ad- 


upon his dominions, which was 
intended elſewhere. The ar- 
mament they titted out was ſuit» 
able to the greatneſs of the un- 
dertaking; never any nation 
ſent to ſea an army fo numerous, 
ſo well apointed, and ſo pro- 
vided with all neceſſaries for a 
diſtant expedition; the leaſt im- 
ple ment was not forgotten. A! 
which was owing to the ince- 
fatigable care of” don Joſeph Pa- 
tinho, a man of great abilities, 
who went in the expedition, and 
had the abſolute Sredion and 
management of the whole en- 
terprize, except the military 
command. The world was a- 
mazed to ſee Spain exerting a 
vigour ſhe had not ſhewn for 
bove a century paſt, Some of 
the principal priſoners, and Ca- 

Aane ta 


ra- 
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Admiral Byng, having collected his ſhips after the action, Geo. I. 
put into Syracule, the 19th of Auguſt, N. S. where he found 1718. 


&neta himſelf, aſſured the ad- 
miral that they intended, the 
ſummer following, to have at 
ſea fifty ſail of the line of battle; 
which the great preparations in 
the ports of Biſcay. and other 
rts of Spain, made very 2 
le. Thoſe in Biſcay, which 
pere one man of war of ſeventy 
as, and two of ſixty, newly 
fal with an incredible quan- 
tity of timber, pitch and tar, 
and other naval ſtores, for build- 
ing more, were all deſtroyed by 
an Engliſh ſquadron, aſſiſted by 
a detachment which the duke of 
Berwick ſpared from his army, 
at the ſollicitation of colonel 
Stanhope, the Engliſh miniſter, 
who contrived the deſign, and, 
ſerving as a voluntier in the en- 
terpriſe, principally contributed 
tothe execution of it. 

It ſhould ſeem but ill policy 
in a court, intent on ſuch migh- 
ty deſigns, to provoke and irri- 
tate, without cauſe, a nation, 
the moſt capable in the world of 
thwarting and defeating them. 
And yet they ſeemed to make it 
a ſtudied point to vex and diſ- 
treſs the Engliſh by all manner 
of ways in their commerce, inſo- 
much that their trade with Spain 
was almoſt ruined and loft. They 
demanded arbitrary and heavy 
duties from the Engliſh factories 
reſiding in their ports, from 
which the treaties expreſly ex- 
empted them ; and, upon refu- 
{al of payment, their houſes 
were ſurrounded by ſoldiers, 
their warehouſes and cheſts 
broke open, and their goods 
fold at public outcry. The 


cap- 


royal officers uſed them with 
ſuch injuſtice and inſolence, as 
if they knew, they made their 
court by ſo doing, Every poſt 
brought complaints to the Eng- 
liſh miniſter at Madrid, of new 
grievances and oppreſſions. The 
memorials dclivered to that 
court for redreſs were number- 
leſs, without the leaft regard had 


to them. When any —_— 
all 


tation of was in 
they immediately em 
the Engliſh merchant- ſhips in 
their ports, compelling cheir 
maſters, with great circumſtances 
of ſeverity, to enter into their 
ſervice, impriſoning them in 
common goals, if they refuſed, 
and obliging them to unload 
theirca , though periſhable, 
Nr! ws. ne to _ markets. 

ed fo far in their 
unjuſt treatment, that their crui- 
zers brought into the of 
Spain whatever Engliſh mer- 


 chant-ſhips they met with in the 


open ſea, though bound to Italy 
or other parts, and compelled 
them to unload their cargoes and 
enter into their ſervice. Such, 
as were not uſed by them for 
tranſports, had their ſeamen 
taken away to ſerve in their 
men of war. Rear-admiral 
Cammock preſſed no leſs thaw 
fixty for his own ſhip, and one 
of « maſters, endeavouring to 
keep his men, had both his ears 
cut off. The battle of Paſſaro 
was fortunate to thoſe poor peo- 
le, for, when the iſſue of it was 
. forty-five Engliſh tranſ- 
rts made their — from 
eſſina to Reggio, ſeveral of 
them 
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Geo. I. captain Walton and his prizes. Syracuſe was at that time 
1718. blocked up by a detachment of the Spaniſh army, into 
—— Which city count Maffei, the duke of Savoy's viceroy, had 


retreated with difficulty from Palermo, and had in the place 
a numerous garriſon, But the firſt and principal point of 
the Spaniſh general was to get Meflina into his hands, as the 
ſafeſt port for their fleet, and the moſt proper place to facili. 
tate and ſecure the conqueſt of the reſt of the iſland, and 
from whence they deſigned to tranſport their numerous horſe, 
and the greateſt part of their foot, over to Calabria, and to 
have carried the war into the kingdom of Naples. The ci- 
tadel of Meſſina was defended by a Piedmonteſe garriſon, 
commanded by the marquis d'Andorno ; but the duke of 
Savoy, being unable to ſupport the ſiege, had ſollicited the 
emperor for his aſſiſtance, and a convention was made be- 
tween the viceroy of Naples and the count de Bourge, reh- 
dent of Savoy, whereby the viceroy was to ſend a detach- 
ment of German troops, to be admitted into the citadel 
on joint and equa] terms of command ; for which fervice ba- 
ron Wetzel was diſpatched away with two thouſand foot, 
as had been before related. But the ſucceſs of the Engliſh 
fleet had raiſed ſuch a confidence in the garriſon, of their ſe- 
curity againſt any attempts from the Spaniards, that the re- 
ſident endeavoured to elude an agreement, the neceſſity of 
which he —_— no longer ſubſiſted, pretending want of 
power to make ſuch a conceſſion without an equivalent, but 
that he would write to his court for further orders. This 
coming to admiral] Byng's knowledge, he repreſented in 
ſtrong terms to count Maffei, © the unfairneſs of ſuch a pro- 
ceeding, and how contrary it was to what he himſelf had 
agreed to, in their conference together the day before, upon 
that ſubject. That ſuch a diſagreement, at a time when the 
Citadel was ſo vigorouſly attacked by the enemy, might be a 
means of their taking it, which the reputation of the Engliſh 
fleet would not ſuffer him to be an idle ſpectator of; and 
therefore, if he was reſolved to ſtay till he had inſtructions 
from the court of Turin, he ſhould likewiſe ſend to his 
court for farther orders; and, in the mean time, would re- 
tire from the iſland to ſome other place, to refreſh his men, 


them laden with military ſtores fired to go; but ſome choſe to 
and proviſiens ; and, their ma- ftay, and enter into the empe- 
ſters applying to the admiral, ror's ſervice, to tranſport his 
be granted them a convoy to the troops from Genoa and Naples 
ports in Italy, where they de- to Sicily. 


and 
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id refit his ſhips, till he ſhould receive new directions from Geo. I. 
England.” This had ſuch an effect upon the viceroy, that 1718. 
he gave immediate orders for putting the agreement into exe- 
cution, and for admitting the German troops into the citadel: 
This point being a” ed, the admiral (having ſent away 
vice-admiral Cornwall, with ſuch of his ſhips as wanted re- 
gtting, and all the prizes, to Port-Mahon, with orders not 
to fuer the leaſt embezzlement to be made, but to preſerve 
| every thing entire, till the king's pleaſure ſhould be known) 
failed himſelf, on the 23d of Auguſt, N. S. from Syracuſe, 

and arrived, the 26th, at Reggio, where general Wetzel 
inſorming him, that he hourly expected a reinforcement of 
four thouſand men from Naples, which, with thoſe he had 
with him, and the garriſon in the citadel, would make about 
nine thouſand men, and, upon their artival, he ſhould form 
a project for raiſing the ſiege of the citadel, if the admiral 
would ſtay to countenance. and protect him with his fleet: 
he readily conſented, knowing the extreme importance of 
not letting Meſſina fall into the hands of the enemy, and be- 
ing directed by freſh orders from England to do all he could 
to prevent it. But, thoſe forces proving inſufficient for the 
execution of the intended project, the general contented 
himſelf with ſupplying the citadel from time to time with 
freſh troops from Reals: notwithſtanding which the Spa- 
niards puſhed on the ſiege with ſo much vigour and ſucceſs, 
that the governor ſurrendered the city by capitulation, on 
the 29th of September, N. S. to the great ſurpriſe and dif- 
fatisfaction of the Germans. The Piedmonteſe part of the 
af was tranſported by ſea to Syracuſe, and the Germans 
to Reggio. . 

Admiral Byng received advice, that rear-admira} Cam- 
mock with three Spaniſh men of war, and as many frigates, 
which had eſcaped from the battle, was at Malta, and that a 
rich Engliſh merchant-ſhip, homeward bound from Turkey, 
was detained in the port, and in ſome danger; as likewiſe 
hve Sicilian gallies, which had taken refuge there ever ſince 
the arrival of the Spaniſh fleet in Sicily ; he ſtood over to 
that iſland, where he learnt, that rear-admiral Cammock had 
failed from thence five days before with four ſhips, which he 
had cleaned there, The marquis de Rivaroles, general of 
the Sicilian gallies, coming oft to the admiral, made great 
complaints of the partiality and ill uſage of that government, 
in ſuffering him to be expoſed to daily affronts from the Spa- 
niards, and prayed his protection and aſſiſtance to get away 
from thence ; upon which the admiral ſent his firſt captain 


with 
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Geo. I. with his compliments to the grand maſter, and defired, that 


1718, 


thoſe gallies might have free liberty to come out to hi 
| nailer foot of — of the order w 


the iral, and, with much politeneſs, gave him all the 


aſſurances poſlible of freedom for the gallies to do what they 
pleaſed; upon which the admiral ſent word to the marquis 
to come out. But he returning an anſwer, that the Spaniſh 
ſhips had laid themſelves in the way to ſtop his paſſage, and 
threatened to ſink him if he offered to ſtir, the admiral ſent 
to the grand maſter a ſecond meſſage, that if he ſuffered 
the neutrality of the ports to be violated, or any ill treat- 
ment to be given to the gallies, he ſhould take the mea- 
ſares, that would be on that occaſion; but the 
grand maſter proteſting that no violence ſhould be ufed, 
and that he would be anſwerable for it, the admiral ſent 
again to the marquis to come out, affuring him, that, if the 
Spaniards offered the leaſt obſtruction, he would affiſt him to 
deſtroy them in the very port. But, the marquis continuing 
under great perplexity and terror, the admiral, tired with his 
delay, ſent him word, that he was well ſatisfied of the ho- 
nour of the grand maſter in preſerving the J of the 
port; and therefore, if he would not make uſe of the preſent 
opportunity, he ſhould ſuſpect, that his fears were affected, 


and uſed only as on artifice to ſtay there, and would give him- 


ſelf no farther trouble about him; and accordingly weighed, 
in order to depart z but this — wrought ſo much upon 
the marquis, that he immediately haſt out with his gal- 
lies, without any obſtruction from the Spaniards ; but they 
were in {0 miſerable a condition, that the admiral was forced 
to lend them ſeamen and pilots to navigate them, and caul- 
kers to ſtop their leaks. The Turkey ſhip came out like- 
wiſe, and joined the admiral, who ſent the gallies under 2 
convoy to _ z and, having ſeen the Turkey merchant- 
ſhip clear of danger, he arrived the 2d of November, N. 8. 
in the bay of Naples, from whence he fent rear- admiral Pe- 
laval, with two eighty-gun ſhips and a fire-ſhip, home to 
England. Here the count de Luzan, ſon-in-law to the mar- 
quis de Rialp, ſecretary of ſtate at Vienna, brought the ad- 

iral a gracious letter from the emperor, written with bis 
own hand, and his picture ſet round with large brilliant dia- 
monds. 

The taking of Meflina was a point of great conſequence, 
as it made the Spaniards maſters of all Sicily, except Syra- 
cuſa, Trapani, and Melazzo (where the duke of Savoy had 
ſtill garriſons). and as it deprived the Engliſh fleet of a port 

to 
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to winter in, there being no other good harbour in thoſe Geo. I, 


3. The emperor ſaw before him a difficult taſk, to get 1718, 
Co ————ů— 


ſſeſſion of an iſland, which the quadruple alliance had 

ned for him. The duke of Savoy had only the three 
aforementioned towns to deliver up, which he ſcrupled doing 
without the promiſed equivalent ; and the emperor had it not 
to give him: But, though the emperor had gotten theſe 
places, the recovery of the reſt of the iſland was to be a 
work of conqueſt, The Spaniards had an army well ap- 
pointed, well paid, and the affections of the people on their 
fide, They would have little feared the enterpriſes of the 
Germans, if the ſea had been neutral between them. | 

The duke of Savoy finding himſelf under circumſtances of 
difficulty, the Spaniards, on the one hand, taking moſt of 
his towns in Sicily from him, and the emperor, on the other, 


virtue of the quadruple alliance, demanding his evacuation - 


the reſt, whilſt the iſland of Sardinia, allotted to him by 
the ſame treaty, remained in the hands of the enemy ; and 
having a jealouſy, that, when the imperialiſts had obtained 
their and, he ſhould be left to get the other as he could, 
and deſiring to have ſome reaſonable ſecurity for the one, be- 
fore he parted with his intereſt in the other ; a convention 
was made between thoſe princes at Vienna (monſieur de St. 
Saphorin, the king's miniſter aſſiſting) dated the 29th of 
December, 1718, whereby it was agreed to form an arm 
for an expedition to Sardinia as ſoon as poſſible, towards 
which the emperor was to furniſh fix thouſand five hundred 
foot, and fix hundred horſe, at his own expence, and the 
duke of Savoy was intirely to evacuate Sicily, and join five 
thouſand men of his troops from that iſland to act with the 
imperialiſts on that ſervice ; and in the mean time, till they 
could be tranſported from Sicily, they were to co-operate 
with the Germans againſt the common enemy: This treaty 
of convention was ſent to Naples for the viceroy, the duke of 
davoy's miniſter, and Fe Byng, to conſult together of 
the beſt means to put it in execution. The buſineſs hung 
long perplexed with difficulties on the part of the miniſter of 
davoy, from a jealouſy and diſtruſt of the Germans; but the 
admiral interpoſing, and removing by degrees all ſcruples, an 
ꝛgreement was at laſt concluded and ſigned between them, 
pon which the miniſter of Savoy delivered to the viceroy his 
maſter's orders to count Maffei to evacuate the towns in his 
poſſeſſion to the imperialiſts. But the expedition againſt Sar- 
dinia did not go on, as will be ſhewn hereafter. 
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Geo. I. The winter being now ſet in, the viceroy and admin 
1718. Byng held frequent conſultations together, about the farther 
operations againſt the enemy. It was judged abſolutely ne. 
ceſſary to maintain the poſt of Melazzo, which had been 
long blockaded, and was now beſieged by the Spaniſh army, 
both ſides making this their eee point during the winter, 
the one holding their footing in the iſland by means of thi 
place; the other, by taking it, to ſhut them out. All the 
troops from Reggio, and ſome horſe from Naples, being got 
into the town, under the command of the generals Caraffa 
and Veterani, it was reſolved, in a council of war held the 
14th of October, to ſally out upon the enemy. Accordingly, 
the next morning by break of day, they marched out in two 
columns, the felt conſiſting of ſix, and the other of five bet- 
talions, and attacked the Spaniſh intrenchments, which t 
carried, after an engagement of four hours, and got poſſeſſon 
of their camp in the center and on the left, with three pieces 
of cannon. But, the ſoldiers falling to plunder, the Spa- 
niards rallied on their right; and the marquis de Lede com- 
ing up at the ſame time with freſh troops from Meſſina, who 
had lain ſhort the night before, they attacked the Germans 
in their turns, and drove them back into their camp, under 
the walls of the town, whoſe artillery protected their retreat, 
and prevented a greater ſlaughter. In the action, about 
twelve hundred men were killed and wounded on each fide, 
and general Veterani was taken. 
112220 is an ill fortified town, on the north ſide of the 
iſland of Sicily, not far diſtant from the Faro, ſtanding on a 
neck of land, which runs out into the ſea like an iſthmus. 
Caraffa being recalled to Naples, baron Zumjungen arrived 
at Melazzo the 27th of November, N. S. to command the 
forces ; and being followed by the generals Wachtendonc 
and Seckendorf, with large ſupplies of troops from Italy, and 
the place being too ſtrait to contain them, they carried thi: 
intrenchments out of the town, within leſs than piſtol- ſhot of 
thoſe of the Spaniards; fo that, neither fide being able to ad- 
vance farther, both lay all the winter in an unwholeſome 
ſituation, it being low bad ground, and the trenches filled with 
water in rainy, and by the ſea in blowing weather; fo that greit 
numbers of men periſhed on both fides. The Germans hal 
no proviſions but what came from time to time in ſmall im- 
| barkations from Calabria, and other ports of Naples. Rez 
admiral Cammock, who was got with his ſquadron into Me- 
ſina, and the inhabitants of the iſland of Lipari, who - 
Fe, | eſtcem: 
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ral eſteemed bold mariners, and have many armed veſſels lay in Geo. I. 
ter the way of intercepting thoſe ſupplies ; and the leaſt diſap- 1718. 
ne- pointment muſt have ſtarved the garriſon, for their conſump- 


en tion was very great, and they had no magazines. It was 
w, rery hard ſervice, unknown and aſtoniſhing to the pilots of 
er, that country, to employ ſhips cruizing in thoſe dangerous 
his ſeas, during the rigour of the winter. For, when the 
he weſterly or northerly winds blow, there is fo little ſea- room 
ot in that narrow ſtation, and the currents ſet in fo ſtrong upon 
fa the Calabrian ſhore, accompanied with a vaſt rolling ſea, 
he that it is extremely difficult for ſhips to work to windward, 
ly, or indeed to hold their own, and avoid ſtanding on a lee- 
50 ſhore. The admiral had appointed a ſquadron, under the 
Its command of captain Walton, to cruize upon this ſtation, to 
ey hinder rear-admiral Cammock from coming out of the Faro, 
on and to ſecure the paſſage of the veſſels with proviſions for the 
rs German camp. It chanced to prove ſuch tempeſtuous wea- 
a ther, that no proviſions had arrived in a month at Melazzo, 
Ne and captain Walton was blown off from his ſtation, and had 
0 not been ſeen or heard of in ſix and twenty days. Rear- 
ns 2dmiral Cammock took hold of this opportunity to get out of 
er Meſſina, the moment the weather abated, and, appearing 
55 before Tropea with Engliſh colours, ſent a letter a- ſhore to 


— 
* 


the governor, under a fictitious name of one of the Engliſh 


0 captains, acquainting him, that he was come thither by ad- 
miral Byng's orders, to convoy the imbarkations with provi- 
ie ſions to Melazzo, and preſſed him to diſpatch them away, 


a the place being in the utmoſt diſtreſs. Had this ſtratagem 
$, ſucceeded, it would have intirely ruined the emperor's ies 
d in Sicily ; but the governor, happening to be a wary man, 
e and obſerving the letter to be written on Genoa paper, from 
K that ſingle circumſtance conceived a ſuſpicion, which made 
d him refuſe to ſend the imbarkations out to him. In the mean 

time, the admiral, being made ſenſible of the extremities the 


| 

. Germans were reduced to, had no other way left, than to fill 
- four men of war ( juſt arrived at Naples from Port-Mahon) 
e with proviſions, directing the captains to attempt, at all ha- 
a zards, to get to Melazzo, which three of them did with 
at much difficulty and danger (the fourth being difabled by bad 
. weather) and came providentially to the relief of the garriſon, 


| at a time they muſt otherwiſe have ſurrendered to the enemy, 
| or periſhed by famine. A few days after, captain Walton 
N recovered his ſtation, upon the ſight of whom, rear-admiral 
e Cammock retired into Meſſwa. 
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Melazzo being reſcued from danger, and reinforced daily 
with freſh ſupplies of men and proviſions, the Spaniards, de- 
ſpairing to take the place, turned the ſiege into a blockade, 
and worked hard in fortifying their own intrenchments, in 
order to keep the Germans pent up in the town, and obſtruct 
the deſcent of the army expected in the ſpring. 

The admiral, having made a proper diſpoſition of ſhips in 
different ſtations round the iſland, to keep the ſea open to the 
Germans, and ſhut to the Spaniards, was preparing to de- 
part with the reſt, that had ſuffered by bad weather, to refit 
at Port-Mahon, when the viceroy intreated him to aſſiſt at a 
conference to be held at the palace, where he met the general 
Caraffa, Wetzel, and the marquis de Fuencalada, general 
ot the Neapolitan gallies. The viceroy opened it by ac- 
quainting them, © That, a truce with the Turks being con- 
cluded, prince Eugene was ſending from Hungary a body of 
about fix thouſand horſe, and ten thouſand foot, which, 
added to the troops in Melazzo, was thought a ſufficient 
number for the conqueſt of the ifland. That they would 
probably arrive at Naples in the beginning of March, and he 
ſhould be glad to know their ſentiments of the propereſt place 
for their landing in Sicily, and touched on ſeveral propoſi- 
tions about it, as at Syracuſa or Taormina, on the eaſt - ſide 
of the ifland, or at Patti on the north- ſide, not far weſtward 
from Melazzo.” General Caraffa objected to the landing at 
Syracuſa, as it would be a means of prolonging the war: 
That the place was too diſtant from Melazzo; and, Auguſta 
and Catania lying in the way, the ſiege of thoſe places would 
coit more time and men, than could be ſpared, beſides the 
garriſoning them afterwards. That their march from thence 
lay for the moſt part over barren mountains, amongſt a diſ- 
affected people, where they ſhould find no ſubſiſtence but 
what they carried with them; and that paſſing afterwards 
through narrow defiles into the plain of Melazzo, where the 
enemy lay, was to attack them at too great a diſadvantage: 
And therefore he concluded for ſeeking the enemy as ſoon as 
poſſible, and for that end to land as near to them as might 
be.” General Wetzel, being next to ſpeak, preferred the 
landing at Syracuſa, as it would be a work of eaſe and 
ſafety, and done without interruption: That it would proba- 
bly draw ſome of the enemy's force that way, and fo relieve 
the troops in Melazzo: That it would expoſe the army too 
much to land in the neighbourkood of the enemy, v ho, ſee- 
ing them approach from the ſea, would eaſily gueſs at the 


place 
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place they deſigned to land, and, leaving a guard in their Geo. I. 
camp, march a ſufficient body of troops to oppoſe the de- 1718. 
ſcent, which was a difficult and tedious work in itſelf, eſpe- 
cially with regard to the debarking the horſe.” Caraffa aſk- 
ing Lien, how long he thought the enemy might be marching 
to the landing- place, after they knew where it would be, 
and Wetzel allowing eight hours, Caraffa replied, the foot 
could be all landed in that time, and formed into proper or- 
der to receive the enemy, and the landing the horſe might 
be afterwards a work of leiſure. But Wetzel adhered to his 
opinion. The general of the gallies next, in a very long 
diſcourſe, © excuſed himſelf from giving any opinion upon a 
ſubject, that related to the land-ſervice, and, referring him- 
ff to what the two generals had faid before him, concluded, 
that great caution ought to be taken, which ever opinion 
ſhould be followed.” The admiral, gathering from their diſ- 
courſe, that part of the expected troops were to imbark at 
Fiume and Trieſte, and to come round by ſea to Reggio, 
and probably paſs on through the Faro, to Naples, told 
1 them, That land- forces ſhould be truſted to the ſea as lit- 
. tle as poſſible, eſpecially in the early and uncertain ſeaſon : 
> That, if they landed at Manfredonia on the Atlantic fide, 
: 

[ 


the traject would be ſhort, and their march more certain to 
their rendezvous at Naples.“ He then went on to deliver his 
opinion, © That the troops they expected were not fufficient 
to recover the iſland from the enemy. That it was a great 
error to hold the Spaniards in contempt, whoſe behaviour hi- 
therto in Sicily had given no reaſon for it. That they were 
| decome uſed to arms and hardſhips, and the Germans would 
find them like other men. That, according to a calculation 
he had made, when thoſe troops ſhould be joined to the 
forces in Melazzo, they would not be able, after leaving the 
| neceflary garriſons in the towns, which the duke of Savoy 
| was to deliver up, to bring into the field a greater number 
than what the Spaniſh army was reported to be ; and that. 
without a conſiderable ſuperiority, little ſucceſs was to be 
expected in a country, where the ill- will of the people towards 
them, and their inclination to the Spaniards, were ſo "ey 
evident, that they were to hope for no aſſiſtance, but expec 
every diſtreſs from them.“ He added, That they were not 
to look upon the enemy as a mouldering army, for, notwith- 
ſanding the care of his cruiſers, they received frequent re- 
cruits from Spain and Sardinia, and even from Italy, in open 
veſſels and boats, which was not always in his power to pre- 


vent, And beſides, the marquis de Lede had lately raiſed 
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Geo. I. four regiments of foot, and one of horſe, in the iſland it)» 


The viceroy acknowledged the force of the admiral's reaſon. 
ing, but lamented the diſtance of the court of Vienna, which 


hindered them from ſeeing into, and conſidering enough theſe 


ſent men, they ought to conquer. The admiral propoſed, 
that an officer ſhould be ſent to Vienna, to repreſent the po- 
ſture of affairs to that court in a better light than they ſeemed 
to view them in, and to bring back their final reſolutions 
concerning the operations of the war; and count Hamilton 


The conference being ended, the admiral took his leave of 
the viceroy, and ſet fail the 3d of February for Port-Mahon, 
to refit his ſhips, and put them in a condition to go on early 
with the operations of the campaign, leaving his eldeſt for at 
Naples to manage his correſpondence with the viceroy, and 
to inform the court of England of all occurrences in thoſe 


1718. 
difficulties, and who purſued only one maxim, that, if the 
was pitched upon for that purpoſe. | 
arts, 
Complaints 
of Spain. 


The defeat of the Spaniſh fleet made a great noiſe, and 
England was upbrajded with it as inconſiſtent with the rules 


of good faith, for the obſervance of which ſhe had always 


been fo famous. 


Cardinal Alberoni, in his letter to the marquis de Monte- 


(a) Soon after the news of the 
action in the Mediterranean, 
the marquisdeMonteleone wrote 
a letter to Mr. ſecretary Craggs, 
to which the cardinal here re- 
fers. The letter begins thus: 


SIR, 


The news that is ſpread in 
the world of admiral Byng's 
having attacked the Spaniſh 
ficet, and obtained conũderable 
advantages over them, obliges 
me naturally not to act in any 
affair, till I receive orders and 
inſtructions from the king m 
maſter, concerning an action ſo 


leone at London, called it an Unworthy Action. 
jeſty (ſays the cardinal) approves of the juſtneſs of your ex- 
preſſions (a), to expoſe the breach of faith of that miniſtry, 

: in 


* His ma- 


ſurpriſing and unexpected, and 
that even ſeems to agree but 
very little with the declarations 
made to the court of Madrid 
by the ſaid admiral ; fince they 
ave to underſtand, that the 
\ngliſh fleet would proceed a0 
farther than as a guarantee to 
defend the dominions of the 
archduke, in caſe they were in- 
vaded. 

Nevertheleſs, as I cannot 
doubt in the leaſt but that your 
exccllency makes ſerious reſiec- 
tions on the juſt reſentment: 
which the king, my matter, 
and all the Spaniazds, mu 

need: 
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; u relation to the over-haſty proceedings of admiral Byng, Geo. I. 
f when nothing was pretended to but a mediation, to facilitate 1718. 
ny the 
le needs have, to ſee themſelves advantages and grants that were 
yi mus aſſaulted and abuſed, with given them heretofore. 
d, o much animoſity, by a nation This laſt and fo ſingular in- 
7 to whom they have Ae the ſtance of his mjeſty's juſtice and 
ed moſt favour, and ſee them act moderation ought not certainly 
ns contrary to reaſon, politics, and to have been prevented by the 
on even againſt their own intereſt, ſaid event, of which he muſt 
to increaſe the exorbitant power have received the news a few 
of of the Germans in Italy. I days after he had given fo evi- 
n, cannot diſpenſe with my not ac- dent a mark of his favourable 
] quainting your excellency with diſpoſitions towards the Engliſh 
1 the good and generous inten- nation. 
F tions of the king my maſter, that The articles mentioned in this 
: were communicated to me by letter were delivered by earl 
fe his letters of the 2oth of Auguſt, Stanhope to the court of Madrid, 
N. S. as alſo the orders he gave 2 day or two after the action of 
nd concerning the arrival of the Syracuſa, and were as follow: 
es fleet of Mexico at Cadiz, which | 
ys in ſilver and other effects is va- I. That the Catholic king 
lued at nine millions of crowns. ſhall have three months to ac- 
. His majeſty informs me, that cept of the treaty, reckoning 
1 notwithſtanding admiral Byng's from the day it was ſigned. 
1 declaration, and the intimation II. That, if his Catholic ma- 
| that has been given him of the jeſty does not accept of the 
1 articles lately ſigned, whereof I ſame within the ſaid term of 
1 ſend a copy to your excellency, three months, then the confe- 
and that although the ſaid de- derates ſhall ſupply the emperor 
4 claration and articles rather de- with ſuch forces as are ſtipulated 
— note an obvious deſign of ma- in the treaty of alliance. 
0 king war, than that of main. III. That if, in conſequence 
1 taining a perfe& underſtanding to the aſſiſtance given to the em- 
between the two nations, and peror, the king of Spain ſhould 
5 undertaking an impartial media- declare or make war with any 
# tion; yet it is reſolved not to one of the confederates, either 
A make the leaſt change in any by invading his dominions, or 
* thing that relates to trade; that ſeizing his ſubjects, ſhips, or 
- the effects arrived in the ſaid effects, then the other confede- 
flota ſhall be delivered as before rates ſhall immediately declare 
FR to thoſe to whom they belong; and make war againſt his Ca- 
op and, in a word, that it is his tholic majeſty, and ſhall carry 
K. majeſty's will and intention that on the ſame till ſuch time as ſa- 
* the treaty of peace and com- tisfaction ſhall be given to their 
5 merce ſhould be religiouſly ob- wronged ally, 
10 ſerved, and that the Engliſh IV. That, in caſe his Catho- 
d. hould continue to enjoy all the lic 1 ſhould refuſe to ac- 


4 cept 
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Geo. I. the project of peace, or, at moſt, to defend the territories 
1718, actually in the poſſeſſion of the archduke in Italy, when my 
— lord Stanhope was in Spain, at a ſmall diſtance from the 


court, to propoſe projects of peace and a ſuſpenſion of arms, 
In truth (2dded he) no impartial perſon can hear, without 
ſurpriſe, that the fleet of his Britannic majeſty did, without 
any provocation, neceſſity, or pretence, and forgetting the 
title of peaceful mediator, which his 'maſter aſſumes, attack 
the fleet of Spain, only to fruſtrate the expedition againſt Si. 
cily, after having been at Naples to concert with count Daun 
ſo baſe an action; received great ſums of money, by way of 
ſuppoſed arrears ; and finally, after having come near to 
Meſſina, and ſent truſty officers to confer with the com- 
manders of the king's army, and to aſſure them, that he 
would commit no act of hoſtility,” 8 

The beſt part of Europe (continued the cardinal) is im. 
patient to hear how the Britiſh miniſtry can juſtify ſo raſh a 
violence, He ſaid, the preſerving the neutrality of Italy waz 
a weak argument, fince every one knew, that neutrality had 
long been at an end, and that the princes, guarantees of the 
treaty of Utrecht, were intirely free, not only by the ſcands- 
lous breaches of the Auſtrians, in the evacuation of Catalo- 
nia and Majorca, but alſo becauſe the guaranty was no longer 
binding, than till a peace was made with France, He re- 
proached the Britiſh miniſtry for reviving and ſupporting the 
neutrality, not by an amicable mediation, but by open force, 
and by artfully abuſing the confidence and ſecurity of the Spa- 
niards, In proof of what he advanced, he obſerved, that 
admiral Byng, ſtruck with remorſe of his unjuſt conduct, al- 
ledged, in his account of the engagement, contrary to the 
truth, that the Spaniſh ſhips drew up firſt, in a line of battle, 
and fired upon the Engliſh. If he had no deſign to attack 
them, Why did he purſue them from the Faro to Syracula ? 


cept of the ſaid treaty, the con- Catholic majeſty, inſtead of ac- 
federares ſnall unanimouſly dif- cepting the ſaid treaty, ſhould 
poſe of his expectations on the within the ſaid term act any 
dominions of Tuſcany and Par- hoſtilities, which might prevent 
ma, in favour of ſome other the execution of any eien 
prince. of the faid treaty, then the 21 


V. That the emperor ſhall 
not act within the ſaid term of 
three months, upon condition 
that the king of Spain dees not 
act on his fge ; but that, if his 


lies ſhall immediately, and with- 
out waiting the expiration of the 
ſaid term, ſupply the emperor 
with fuch forces as are therein 
ſtipulated, 

Way 
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D Why did he fend four of the prime ſailors of his fleet to come Geo. I. 


y up with them ? 1718, 
e On the contrary, Mr. ſecretary Craggs, in his anſwer to 
ö. the uis de Monteleone's letter (referred to by the cardi- 


tt nal) ſaid, that it appeared, by the admiral's account that the 
Spaniards began the hoſtilities : That the action might well 
be expected by his Catholic : and therefore ought not 
to have ſurpriſed him, ſince admiral Byng, by his letter of 
the 20th of June, O. S. plainly informed him of his inſtruc- 
tions, to which a haughty anſwer was returned, bidding him 
ſollow his orders (b). | 

Whether hoſtilities were begun by the Engliſh or by the 
Spaniards, or whatever irregularities there were in the proceed- 
ings on either ſide, the action was not only deciſive, but ne- 
* to diſconcert the cardinal's projects, which tended to 
no leſs than the involving all Eu in a war, the flames 
whereof had been fo lately extinguiſhed. This is ſufficient 
to juſtify, in the eyes of true politicians, a flight breach of 
faith, ſuppoſing there had been ys The cardinal could 
never recover this ſhock ; his complaints and invectives, to 
which he had recourſe, could not reſtore his deſigns, and 


f Fee. 5. A ̃⅛˙ wü — W- 


(b) As to the favours ſhewn 
the Engliſh in regard to their 
trade (mentioned in Monte- 
leone's letter) Mr. Craggs ſaid, 
he had the king's commands to 
repeat the following grievan- 
ces: 

1. Impoſts have been laid on 
our merchandiſes, directly con- 
trary to our treaties of com- 
merce with the crown of Spain. 

2. Several kinds of goods 
have been prohibited, which 
are expreſly allowed by the 
ſame treaties. 

3- The ſchedules for their 
annual veſſels have been denied 
the South-Sea company, con- 
trary to the expreſs letter of the 
treaty ; without any better rea- 
ſon given for it, than that it was 
not for the convenience of the 
court of Madrid to t them. 

4. Our merchant-ſhips have 
been ſeized in all the ports of 


Spain, The Spaniſh men of 
war and . e Key brought 
them in by force; have obliged 
them to take out their cargoes, 
and, to their inexpreſſible loſs, 
have conſtrained them to tranſ- 
port the troops, horſes, ammu- 
nition, &c. for this very expe- 
dition which has diſordered the 
affairs of all Europe. I am even 
aſſured, what I can ſcarce be- 
lieve, that owners of theſe veſ- 
ſels, for endeavouring to ſtrug- 
gle with ſuch unheard-of pro- 
ceedings, have had their ears 
cut off: And that the firſt thing 
done by the Spaniards, upon 
their entering Meſſina, was to 
thruſt the king's conſul into pri- 
ſon. He then deſires him to ex- 
amine how inconſiſtent theſe 
things are with the favourable 
declaration he had made for the 
trade of Great Britain, 


ſerved 
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1718. chance much more than merit had placed him. But, before 7 
his fall, he made thoſe two princes very uneaſy, whoſe ſy. P 
perior genius had defeated his projects. ; 
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CHAP. II. 


The fourth ſeſſion of king George T's parliament —debates 
about an addreſs—repeal of the ſibiſin- bill war de- 
clared againſt Spain— Alberoni's practices diſcovered 
in France — Invaſion from Spain—laid before the par- 
liament—the Spaniards land in Scotland, and are de- 
feated—the peerage-bill—debated and dropped ib: 
Parliament is prorogued—the king goes abroad mattes 
peace with Sweden —affairs in the Mediterranean 
progreſs of the French againſt Spa n— negotiations 
with Spain— Alberoni diſgraced Spain accedes to the 
quadruple alliance—the king*s interceſſion for the Pro- 
teſtants of Germany—parliament of Ireland meets — 
and of England —peerage-bill rejected bill for ſecu- 
ring the dependency of Ireland - South Sea ſcheme— 

the Royal and London Aſſurance companies erefted— 
parliament prorogued—particular alliance with Swe- 
den—alliance with Pruſſia the czar's memorial — 
anſwer to it—reconciliation in the royal family—nego- 
tiations with Denmark—the czar refuſes the media- 
tion of England. | 


S king George had ſeveral reaſons for aſſembling the 
parliament, he fixed the day of meeting by proclama- 
tion to the 11th of November. He not only 

wanted to have the ſteps he had taken approved, but alſo to 

be authoriſed to ſupport them. Beſides, he was acquainted 
with the enterpriſing genius of cardinal Alberoni, knew he 
breathed nothing but vengeance, and was preparing ſome 
delizn in favour of the pretender, as appeared by ſome ex- 


preihons which had dropped from him. He was not igno- 
rant 
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rant that too many were __ for a ſecond rebellion, which Geo. I. 


haps might ſucceed, unleſs proper meaſures to prevent it 
were taken. All theſe conſiderations induced him to have a 
edy recourſe to the parliament. 


On the day appointed, the king came to the houſe of The fourth 


peers, and opened the ſeſſion with the following ſpeech 
which was read by the lord chancellor to both houſes: 


« My lords and gentlemen, 


t 80 E your laſt receſs, I have, by the bleſſing of 
4 i, ) Almighty God, concluded ſuch terms and conditions 
« of peace and alliance between the two greateſt princes of 
« Europe, as will, in all human appearance, induce others 
« to follow their example, and make any attempts to diſturb 
« the 2088 tranquillity, not only dangerous, but impracti- 
« cable. 

« Theſe engagements, I am perſuaded, will be ſo much 
« the more agreeable to all my good ſubjects, as they bind 
« the contracting powers to ſupport the ſucceſſion to theſe 
& kingdoms in my family, to which ſome were not at all, 
& and others not ſo fully bound by any former treaties. 

« During the whole courſe of heb negotiations, a moſt 
« ſtrict regard has been had to the intereſts of Spain, and 
better conditions have been ſtipulated for that king, than 
e were inſiſted upon in his behalf, even at the treaty of U- 
“ trecht. But the war in Hungary (which, by our media- 
&« tion, is ſince happily ended) having tempted the court of 
Spain unjuſtly to attack the emperor, and the hopes they 
* have fince conceived of raiſing diſturbances in Great Bri- 
« tain, France, and elſewhere, having encouraged them to 
& believe, that we ſhould not be able to act, in purſuance of 
& our treaties, for the defence of the dominions invaded by 
e them, or even to the ſupport of thoſe other eſſential and 
6 neceſſary conditions of the treaty of Utrecht, which pro- 
e vide againſt the great monarchies of Europe being at any 
« time hereaſter united under one ſovereign ; they have not 
&« only perſiſted in ſuch a notorious violation of the public 
e peace and tranquillity, but have rejected all our amicable 
« propoſals, and have broke through their moſt ſolemn en- 
« gazements for the ſecurity of our commerce. 

©« To vindicate therefore the faith of our former treaties, as 
cc yell as to maintain thoſe, which we have lately made, and to 
tc protect and defend the trade of my ſubjects, which has in 
« eyery branch been violently and unjuſtly oppreſſed, it be- 

| | came 
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came neceſſary for our naval forces to check their progreſ,, 
It was reaſonable to hope, that the ſucceſs of our arms, 
the repeated offers of friendſhip, which I have never ceaſed 
to make in the moſt preſſing manner, and the meaſurg 
taken in concert with the emperor and the moſt Chriſtian 
king to reſtore the public tranquillity, would have pro. 
duced a better diſpoſition in the court of Spain; but! 
have received informations, that, inſtead of liſtening to 
our reaſonable terms of accommodation, that court has 
lately given orders at all the ports of Spain, and of the 
Wel-Indics to fit out privateers, and to take out 
ips. 

I am perſuaded, that a Britiſh parliament will inablz 
me to reſent ſuch treatment as becomes us; and it is with 
pleaſure, that I can aſſure you of the ready and friendly 
reſolution of our good brother the regent of France, 
= concur and join with me in the moſt vigorous meas 
ures. 

&« The firm confidence I repoſe in the affection of my 
people, together with my earneſt deſire to eaſe them of 
every charge not abſolutely neceſſary, determined me, im- 
mediately after the exchange of the ratifications of our 
great alliance, to make a very conſiderable reduction of 


our Jand-forces; nor could I better expreſs, than by ſo 


doing, how little we apprehend the attempts of our ene- 
mies to diſturb the peace of my kingdoms, even though 
Spain ſhould think fit to continue ſome time in war. Our 
naval force, employed in concert with our allies, will, I 
truſt in God, ſoon put a happy end to the troubles, which 
the ambitious views of that court have begun, and ſecure 
to my ſubjects the execution of the many treaties in force 
relating to our commerce. 


&« Gentlemen of the honſe of commons, 


&« T muſt defire you to grant me ſuch ſupplies as will ina- 


ble me to carry on the ſervice of the year. I have given ar- 
ders to have the proper eſtimates laid before you, whereby 
you will perceive, TI have reduced the expence as much as 
our circumſtances can well admit. I have the pleaſure to 
obſerve to you, that the funds, appropriated for unking 
the public debts, have anſwered above expeCtation. 
muſt, however, recommend to you to conſider of proper 
methods for improving them, by preventing the frauds 
and abuſes daily committed in the public revenues, not 
« doubt- 


« doubting, in all your proceedings, you will have that re- Geo. I. 
« gard to the inviolable preſervation of the public credit, 1718. 
« which may quiet the minds of all thoſe, that have truſted 
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ed 
Ee 
an « to parliamentary engagements, 
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« My lords and gentlemen, 


„ There never was a time when your unanimity, your 

« yigour and diſpatch, were more neceſſary to ſo many good 
ie « ends, as thoſe we have now in view. I have done m 
* « part. It remains with you to give the laſt finiſhing to this 

great work; our friends and our enemies, both at home 
c « and abroad, are waiting the event of your reſolutions. 
a « And I dare promiſe _— that the firſt have nothing to 
/ « apprehend, nor the other to hope from your conduct in 
; « this important juncture, who have, during the whole 
, « courſe of my reign, given ſuch my proofs of your zeal 
« and affection to my perſon, and of your love to your 
« country.” 


How plauſible and important ſoever this ſpeech might be, 
it occaſioned great debates. The addreſſes that were to be 
preſented, drew the attention of both parties : On the man- 
I ner in which they ſhould be expreſſed, depended, as it were, 
| the enerations of the ſeſſion. 
no ſooner withdrawn, but the lord Carteret Debates on 
+ addreſs of thanks to his majeſty, for his care a g 
the public peace, and the balance of power in pr, HI. I. 
ort the conſiderable reduction of the land- forces; Pr. H. C. 
uving obtained further ſecurities of the ſucceſſion in 
iy: As alſo to congratulate the ſeaſonable ſucceſs of 
cal forcens and to afure him, that the houſe would 
rt him in the purſuit of thoſe prudent and neceſſary mea- 
he had taken to ſecure the trade and quiet of theſe king- 
'oms, and the tranquillity of Europe.“ The lord Carteret 
was ſeconded by the Lord Tenham ; but ſeveral lords ex- 
cepted againſt the congratulating the king upon the ſeaſona- 
ble ſucceſs of his naval forces, and the promiſe to ſupport 
him in the purſuit of thoſe prudent and neceſſary meaſures he 
had taken, becauſe it was, in effect to approve a ſea-fight, 
which might be attended with dangerous conſequences, and 
give the ſanction of that auguſt aſſembly to meaſures, which, 
upon examination, might appear either to claſh with the 
laws of nations or former treaties, or to be prejudicial to the 
trade of Great Britain, That, according to the IR 
uſage 
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Geo. I. uſage of that houſe, they ought to proceed with the utmoſt 


1718. 


caution and matureſt deliberation, in an affair, wherein the 
honour, as well as the intereſt of the nation, were fo high] 
concerned. And lord Strafford inſiſted, © That, before t 
approved the ſea- fight, they ought to be ſatisfied whether the 
ſame happened before or after the ſigning of the quadruple 
alliance; and therefore moved for an addreſs, that Sir George 
Byng's inſtructions might be laid before the houſe.” 

To this it was anſwered by earl Stanhope, © That there 
was no manner of occaſion for ſuch an addreſs, ſince, by his 
majeſty's command, he had already laid before the houſe the 
treaties, of which the late ſea-hght was a conſequence and, 
in particular, the treaty for a defenſive alliance between the 
emperor and his majeſty, made at Weſtminſter the 25th of 


May, 1716; and the treaty of alliance for reſtoring and ſet- 


tling the public peace, ſigned at London the 22d of July, 
O. S. After this, he accounted at large for the juſtice and 
equity of thoſe treaties, which were calculated to preſerve, 
reſtore, and fettle the peace of Europe, by rendering the 
treaty of Utrecht effectual, particularly in preventing the 
union of the two great monarchies of France and Spain under 
one ſovereign, and ſecuring the ſucceſſion of theſe kingdoms 
in his majeſty's family. At the ſame time he ſhewed, how 
the court of Spain had violated the treaty of Utrecht, and 
acted againſt the public faith, in attacking the emperor's 
dominions, while he was engaged in a war againſt the ene- 
mies of Chriſtendom ; and in what manner they had rejected 
his majeſty's friendly offices, and repeated offers of mediating 
an accommodation between the emperor and his Catholic 
majeſty. To which purpoſe he gave the houſe an account 
of his late journey to, and negotiations in, Spain. He ad- 
ded, that it was high time for Great Britain to check the 
growth of the naval power of Spain, in order to protect and 
ſecure the trade of the Britiſh ſubjects, which had been vio- 
lently oppreſſed by the Spaniards : To which purpoſe ſeveral 
letters were read. He concluded with obſerving, that, both 
with relation to Sir George Byng's inſtructions, and in all 
other reſpects, in this whole affair, his majeſty had ated by 
the advice of his privy-council: That he was one of that 
number : And he thought it an honour to have adviſed his 
majeſty to theſe meaſures, becauſe he was perſuaded they 
intirely agreed with the honour and intereſt of his country: 
That he doubted not, but, upon the ſtricteſt examination, 
thoſe meaſures would be approved by all true Engliſhmen, 
and that he was ready to anſwer for them with his head.” 


This 
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oft This ſpeech made a great impreſſion on the whole aſſembly ; Geo. I. 
he and though ſeveral peers ſtill urged, that the making war, 1718. 


ly before the declaring of it, was a manifeſt violation of the =— 
ey laws of nations; and others raiſed leſs material objections; 
he yet, after a five hours debate, it was carried for the addreſs, 


le as moved by the lord Carteret, by eighty-three votes againſt 
ze fifty. The principal ſpeakers on the court - ſide were the 

lords Carteret and FTenham, and the earls of Sunderland and 
re Stanhope ; and, on the other fide, the dukes of Bucks, De- 
is yonſhire, and Argyle; the earls of Nottingham, Cowper, 
2 Orford, and Ilay, the lords North and Grey and Har- 
, court, 


e In the mean time the ſame affair was debating in the 
f houſe of commons. The lord Hinchinbroke moved, that 
- the houſe, in an addreſs of thanks, ſhould declare their in- 


tire ſatisfaction in thoſe meaſures, which the king had already 
taken for ſtrengthening the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, and eſta- 
bliſhing a laſting tranquillity in Europe ; and particularly in 
relation to the crown of Spain ; and their reſolution to ena- 
ble him, in concurrence with his allies, not only to reſent 
the injuries that crown had already done to our commerce, 
in breach of the treaties ſubſiſting between the two nations, 
but to ſupport him in the moſt effectual manner, in ſuch fur- 
ther meaſures as he ſhall judge neceſſary to complete the 
public tranquillity in Europe, and to check the growth of 
that naval power which muſt otherwiſe prove dangerous to 
the trade of theſe kingdoms, and to the repoſe of Europe. 
This motion was attended with a very warm debate (c). 
The oppoſing ſide chiefly objected to the words © intire ſa- 
© tisfaCtion in theſe meaſures which his majeſty had already 
© taken.” In order to have theſe words left out of the ad- 
dreſs, it was alledged, © that it was unparliamentary and un- 
precedented, on the firſt day of a ſeſſion, to enter upon par- 
ticulars. That the buſineſs in queſtion being of the higheſt 
importance, Peace or War, deſerved the matureſt delibera- 
tion. That, before they approved the meaſures that had 


, . - FN. 


(c) The ſpeakers for the mo- ſerjeant Mead; againſt the mo- 
tion were the Lord Hinchin- tion were Mr. Freeman, Mr. 
broke, the lord Tyrconnel, Sir Heyſham, Mr. Walpole, Mr. 
David Dalrymple, Mr. Lech- Snell, Mr. Hungerford, Mr. 
mere, Mr. ſecretary Craggs, Herne, Sir Joſeph Jekyll, Mr. 
Mr. Smith, Sir Gilbert Heath- Cowper, Sir William Wynd- 
cote, Sir Gilfrid Lawſon, Mr. ham, Mr. Shippen, the lord 
Hampden, Mr. Aillabie, Mr. Moleſworth, and general Roſs. 
Boſcawen, Mr. Bladen, and | 


been 


Geo. I. been taken, they ought to examine the treaties, and the 
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1718. reaſons, on which thoſe meaſures were founded, which muſt 


needs take up ſome time ; and therefore they ought, for the 
preſent, according to their uſual cuſtom, to content them. 
ſelves with returning his majeſty thanks for his moſt gracious 
ſpeech, with geocra aſſurances of their zeal and affe lion for 
his perſon and government ; and then appoint a day to take 
the ſpeech into conſideration.” To this it was anſwered, 
That, though all applications from this houſe to the throne 
differed 1 to the various circumſtances of affairs, yet 
there were not wanting precedents to ſupport the expreſſions 
excepted againſt, of which ſome inſtances were produced. 
That the meaſures, which had been taken, were grounded 
on treaties, that had been laid before them, and which might 
be examined into as ſoon as the houſe thought fit. But that 


it was neceſſary, at this critical juncture, when the eyes of 


all Europe were fixed on this parliament, early to come to a 
vigorous reſolution, which would not fail og its due 
weight abroad.” This was warmly oppoſed by Mr. Wal- 
pole, who urged, That it was againſt the common rules 
of proceeding in that houſe to approve a thing before they 
knew what it was : That he was thoroughly convinced of, 


and as ready as any perſon in that auguſt atlembly, to ac- 


knowledge his majeſty's great care for the general peace of 
Europe, and the intereſt of Great Britain: But that the giv- 
ing ſanction, in the manner propoſed, to the late meaſures, 
could have no other views than to ſcreen miniſters, who were 
conſcious of having begun a war againſt Spain, and who 
would now make it the parliament's war. He concluded 
with obſerving, that, inſtead of an intire ſatisfaction, they 
ought to ſhew their intire diſſatisfaction with a conduct, that 
was contrary to the laws of nations, and a breach of ſolemn 
treaties.” Upon this, Mr, Craggs gave the houſe an exact 
account of the meaſures, which the king and his miniſters 
had purſued for reſtoring and ſecuring the tranquillity of Eu- 


rope; and faid, in particular, That, upon that view, a 


treaty of defenſive alliance between his majeſty and the em- 
peror had been figned in May 1716, and by that very gentle- 
man, then in high ſtation, who now excepted againſt theſe 
meaſures, That, at the ſame time, his majeſty ſincerely de- 
fired and endeayoured to maintain a perfect friendſhip with the 
king of Spain, and had even propoſed a defenſive alliance to 
him, before he made one with any other power. That, 
notwithſtanding the engagements his majeſty was under to 


guaranty the neutrality of Italy, and to delend the emperor 
| in 
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in the poſſeflion of his dominions, which, upon the invaſion Geo. I. 


of Sardinia, might have juſtified his majeſty's aſſiſting him 
zzainſt Spain, yet the king choſe rather to act as a friendly 
mediator, and, in concert with the regent of France, endea- 
youred to find out means of reconciling the intereſts of the 
emperor and the king of Spain, as the only way to put a ſtop 
to. the war that threatened Italy, and in which all Europe 
night be involved. That the Catholic king was often ſollicited 
by the Britiſh miniſters at Madrid, to concur with his ma- 


jeſty s good intentions, and to give ſuch inſtructions to the 


Spaniſh miniſter here, as would put it in his majeſty's power 
to ſtand up for the intereſts and advantages of Spain in the en- 
ſuing negotiations. That the Catholic king having declined 
to concert meaſures with Great Britain, and demanding, in 
general, ſatisfaction for the breaches he pretended the em- 
peror had made upon the treaty of Utrecht, the balance of 
power in Europe, and the ſecurity and liberty of the princes 
and ſtares of Italy; all that his majeſty, with the regent's aſ- 
ſiſtance, could do, was to obtain of the emperor ſuch condi- 
tions, as were thought moſt agreeable to his Catholic majeſty ; 
namely, an abſolute renunciation of the monarchy of Spain 
and the Indies, and a very conſiderable ſettlement in Italy for 
a prince of Spain, particularly the great duchy of Tuſcany, 
That, as the emperor's pretenſions to Sicily were the prin- 
cipal reaſons of his oppoſing the treaty of Utrecht, from 
which he could not afterwards be brought off by the treaty 
of Baden, it became neceſſary, towards an accommoda- 
tion, to diſpoſe of that iſland in favour of his imperial 
majeſty, of whom, upon that conſideration, his majeſty 
2nd the regent of France obtained the diſpoſition of Sardinia 
in favour of the king of Sicily, That theſe were the 
principal articles of the treaty of alliance, for reſtoring and 
ſettling the public peace, commonly called the Quadruple 
Alliance, which was a long while depending, and at laſt 
ligned kere, on the 22d of July 1718. That, in order to 
ſupport the views of this treaty, and to add weight to the en- 
deavours to reſtore the tranquillity of Europe, his majeſty ac- 
quainted the commons, towards the end of the laſt ſeſſion of 
parliament, that he intended to employ a naval force, when 
it ſhould be neceſlary ; whereupon this houſe unanimouſly re- 
ſolved to return his majeſty their thanks for his unwearied 
endeavours to promote the welfare of his kingdoms, and to 
preſerve the tranquillity of Europe, and to aſſure his majeſty, 
that they would make good ſuch exceedings of men ſor the 
lea-ſervice, of the year 1718, as his majeſty, in his royal 
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That this unanimous reſolution undoubtedly implied an en. 
tire ſatisfaction in the meaſures his majeſty was, at that time, 
concerting for preſerving the tranquillity of Europe; and, 
if an action has ſince happened, and, in conſequence of thoſe 
meaſures, this cannot, with any juſtice, be called the war of 
the miniſters, but the war of the parliament. That, how. 
ever, it was not with deſign of making war, but only of re. 
ſtoring peace, that his majeſty ſent a ſtrong ſquadron into the 
Mediterranean, That, purſuant to this view, as ſoon as 
Sir George Byng reached the coaſt of Spain, he wrote a let- 
ter to that king, defiring him to accept his majeſty's media- 
tion, and to Jeſt from the hoſtilities already begun; offering 
him his ſervice, either to withdraw his troops, or even to al- 
fiſt him, in caſe the emperor ſhould not conſent to a ſuſpen- 
ion of arms, which the admiral propoſed, while an accom- 
modation ſhould be negotiated. That the Spaniards having 
with haughtineſs rejected his majeſty's repeated amicable pro- 
jects, and not only perſiſted in the violation of the public 
peace by the invaſion of Sicily, but likewiſe broke through 
the moſt ſolemn treaties for the ſecurity of our trade, it be- 
came neceſſary for his majeſty's naval forces to check theſe 
inſolent and violent proceedings, as well to maintain the 
faith of his majeſty's engagements, and prevent the conſe- 
quences of this war, as to protect and defend the trade of the 


- Britiſh ſubjects, which labours under the heavieſt hardſhips 


and difficulties.” And this particular was confirmed to the 
houſe by colonel Bladen, who produced a liſt of many mer- 
chant-ſhips taken or detained by the Spaniards, Several 
members on the oppoſing fide, having, like Mr. Walpole, 


made folemn profeffions of their duty and affection to the 


king, and of their readineſs to acknowledge his care and 


conſtant endeavours for the ſecurity and welfare of his peo- 
ple, and the tranquillity of Europe, diſtinguiſhed between 
his majeſty and his minitters, and ſhewed an unwillingneſs to 
approve the meaſures purſucd by the latter, till the treaties, 
on which theſe meaſures were founded, had been fully and 
maturcly examined. Mr. Craggs readily admitted of the 
diſtinction between the king and his miniſters ; adding; 
« That he obſerved, with a great deal of pleaſure, how una- 
nimous they were all for the King; and that he ſhould be ex- 
t:cmely ſorry, if the miniſters ſhould be the occaſion of ary 
delay in the houſe's expreſſing their duty and affection to him. 
That, he owned, miniſters were not infallible : That he had 
the honour to be one of his majeſly's ſervants, and had gone 
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but that he was poſitive, that, in the courſe of this whole a'- 
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fair, nothing had been done, that was not intirely con ſiſtentęäꝛ 


with the faith of treaties, and the honour and intereſt of the 
nation. That he durſt promiſe, both for himfelf and the reſt 
of the miniſters, that, if the houſe came into this vote, which 
he thought of the higheſt importance at this cri ical juncture, 
no manner of advantage would be taken of it to palliate any 
faults, which, through human frailty, might have been com- 
mitted ; and that, for his own part, lic wa ready to undergo 
the ſevereſt examination, whenever the houle ſhould think fit 
to inquire into the conduct of the miniſtry.* This ſpeech had 
great weight with the majority of the houſe ; and Mr. Craggs 
was fo ſtrongly e that the addreſs, as moved by the 
lord Hinchinbroke, was at laſt carried by two hundred and 
ten voices againſt one hundred and fiſty- five. And, on the 
13th of November, the commons, as well as the lords, pre- 
ſented their addreſs to the king. 


The commons, purſuant to their addreſs, immediately 4 morty 
voted a ſupply: They allowed for the ſea-ſervice thirteen gn. 


thouſand five hundred ſailors at 41]. a month each, amounting 
to 702, ooo l. Twelve thouſand four hundred thirty-fhve 
men were voted for the land- ſervice, whoſe pay amounted to 
526,964 J. 115. 8d. Theſe ſums, with what was voted for 
making good deficiencies, for the ordinary ci the navy, and 
other things, amounted in all 2,257,581 J. 19s. This 
ſupply was raiſed by a land-tax of three ſhillings in the pound, 
the.malt-tax, and a lottery for 500,0001. T he bills for the 
land and malt-tax were preſented, and both paſſed in one day, 
a diſpatch not to be parallelled in any parliament ſince the 
tevolution, 


The king, judging by the diſpoſition of- the parliament, 


1. e.. 


R epen! of 


that it would be a proper time to execute a deſign, he had the Schiſm 
long been meditating, reſolved to attempt it this ſefſion. Ever 30% · O. 


ſince his acceſſion to the throne he had aſſured the Church of 
England of his protection, but at the ſame time declared for 
a Jult toleration, by removing the odious diſtinctions between 
Churchmen and Non-conformiſts. In the former ſeſſion he 
had plainly enough diſcovered his intention, but the projecu- 
tion, of it was prevented, by the miſunderſtanding among the 
Whigs. The Diſlenters, betides the Occafional and Schiſin 
bills, lay under the weight of the Sacrameuntal I elit. As they 
had been zealous afferters of the Protetlant Succeſſion, they 
expected to be relicved from theſe burdens as ſoonas.that ſuc- 
cemion took place. 10 that end conſultations had been held 


1 the 


ſicELal bills, 
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reſumed, and debated by the Diſſenters in many meetings, in 
ſeveral parts of the kingdom. The majority in theſe meet. 


* Sce Note, ings were for a general repeal of the acts that they thought 


5. 542+ 


hardſhips upon them, or leaving matters as they ſtood, But 
they were aſſured that the king had preſſed the affair to thy 
utmoſt with the miniſters, and that the lord Sunderland faid, 


© It was impracticable, and to attempt a repeal of the Teft 


© would ruin all (a).“ Upon this the Teſt was given up, af. 


ter aſſurances that the Teſt-a& ſhould alſo be repealed in a 


more proper time. Earl Stanhope therefore was to move for 
a repeal of the Occaſional and Schiſm Acts paſſed in the latter 


end of the reign of queen Anne. Accordingly, on the 13th 


of December, he told the houſe of lords, that, in order to 


unite the hearts and affections of the well- affected to the pre- 
ſent eſtabliſhment, he had a bill to offer under the title of 


An act for ſtrengthening the Proteſtant intereſt in theſe 
© kingdoms,” which he deſired might be read. The bill was 
read, importing in ſubſtance a repeal of the acts againſt Oc- 
caſional Conformity, and the growth of Schiſm, and of ſome 
clauſes in the Corporation and Teſt Acts. Many of the peers 
were ſurpriſed at the bringing in this bill at a time, when 
none but ſuch as were in the ſecret expected any ſuch thing; 
and carl Stanhope having moved, that it might be read a ſe- 
cond time, it occaſioned a long debate. The author of the 
bill endeavoured to ſhew © the equity, juſtice, reaſonableneſs, 
and advantage of reſtoring Diſſenters to their natural rights, 
and of eaſing them of theſe ſtigmatiſing and oppreſſive Fon 
that had been made againſt them in turbulent times, and ob- 
tained by indirect methods, for no other reaſon, than becauſe 
they ever ſhewed their zealous and firm adherence to the Re- 
volution and Proteſtant Succefſion:* Urging, © that this deſi- 
rable union of all true Proteſtants, as it would certainly 
ſtrengthen the Proteſtant intereſt, ſo would it rather be an 
advantage, than any prejudice to the Church of England by 
law eſtabliſhed, which would ſtill be the head of all the Pro- 
teſtant churches, and the archbiſhop of Canterbury become 


(a) The king told the lord ſenters were too much his friends, 
Barrington (a Diſſenter) that, to inſiſt upon a thing which 
if there were any hopes of car- might be infinitely prejudicial 
rying the whole, he would not to him, without doing them 
be againſt it; but, if there were any good; but, on the contrary, 


no hopes, as he was aſſured by his a great deal of hurt.” 


miniſters, he believed the Diſ- 
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and ſupported by the earls of Sunderland and Stamford, and 
ſome other lords: But the dukes of Bucks and Devonſhire, 
the earls of Nottingham, Aylesford, Oxford, Cowper, and 
the lord North and Grey, either ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the bill, 
or endeavoured to put off the ſecond reading to a long day. 
It was alled in general, that this bill, if paſſed into a 
law, inſtead of pig me would certainly weaken the 
Church of England, by plucking off her beſt feathers, inveſt- 
ing her enemies with power, and ſharing with them the civil 
and military employments, of which Churchmen only are 
now in poſſeſſion. The duke of Devonſhire, in particular, 
ſuggeſted, © That it was irregular to bring in a bill of ſo 
great conſequence, without previouſly acquainting the houſe.” 
ut it was readily anſwered by earl Stanhope, That his 
had forgot, that, about two years before, he had 
ought in himſelf, in the ſame manner, a bill of much 
greater conſequence ;* meaning the bill for ſuſpending the 
act for Triennial Parliaments. The earl of Nottingham 
ſaid, among other things, * That the Church of England is 
certainly the happieſt church in the world, fince even the 
greateſt contradictions contribute to her ſupport ; for nothing 
could be more contradictory, than a bill, which is ſaid to be 
calculated to © to ſtrengthen the Proteſtant intereſt, and the 
« Church of England,” and which, at the ſame time, re- 
peals two acts, that were made for her farther ſecurity.” 
After which he gave his reaſons againſt the repealing thoſe 
laws, Earl Cowper made alſo a Tong ſpeech againſt ſome 
parts of the bill, and, among other things, ſaid, * That he 
had no manner of prejudice againſt the Diſſenters, but rather 
a tender regard for . : That as he had been bred in, ſo 
he had ever communicated with, the Church of England, 
which he believed to be the beſt Proteſtant church, and the 
moſt agreeable to the primitive pattern of Chriſtianity, But 
that, however, if he had happened to have been at Geneva, he 
would not have ſcrupled to have communicated with the Pro- 
teſtants there. That he was for giving the Diſſenters as 
much eaſe as was conſiſtent with the ſafety of the conſti- 
tution in church and ſtate, and would readily give his vote 
for the repealing of the Schiſm act; but that he could not but 
oppoſe that part of the bill now Jaid before them, whereby 
part of the Teſt and Corporation acts were effectually re- 
pealed with relation to the Diſſenters, becauſe he looked 
upon thoſe acts as the main bulwark of our excellent conſti- 
tution in church and ſtate, and therefore would have them 
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the patriarch of all the Proteſtant clergy.” He was ſeconded Geo. I. 
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1718. * That every body knew he was educated in a different way 
— from the Church of England; but, nevertheleſs, he could 
not but be againſt this bill, becauſe, in his opinion, it broke 
the Pacta Conven'a of the Pare of union, by which the 
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bounds both of the Cl.urch of England and of the Church of 
S ard were fixed and ſettled ; and he was apprehenſive, 
if the articles of the Union were broke with refed to one 
church, it might afterwards be à precedent to break them 
with reſpect to the other.“ The lord North and Grey urged, 
s That this was an affair of ſo rr importance, that it 
ought to be maturely conſidered ahd debated in a full houſe, 
a F therefore moved, That the ſecond reading might be put 
off for a month. The duke of Bucks was of his opinion; 
but the friends of the bill, being unwilling to let this af. 
fair cool by adjourning it ſo long, propoſed, that the ſecond 
reading might only be put off till the 18th of December, 
which was agreed to without dividing. 

Upon that day, the bill was read a ſecond time, and a 
motion made for committing it; but, this being oppoſed by 
the carl of Nottingham, and ſome other peers, the carl of 
Cholmondeley ſuggeſted, That, before they procceded any 
further in an affair, wherein the church was fo nearly con- 
cerned, he thought it verv proper to have, in the firſt place, 
the opinion of that DONA bench, pointing to the biſhops, 
This being unanimouſly aſſented to, the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury_ito d up, and declared againſt the bill, for which he 

ave his realons, importing in ſubſtance, * That the acts, 
which by this bill were to be repealed, are the main bulwark 
and ſupporters of the eſtabliſhed Church. That he had all 
imaginable tenderneſs for all the well-meaning conſcientious 
Diſienters; but he could not forbear ſaying, that ſome 
among them made a wrong, uſe of the favour and indulgence 
that wa even them upon the Revolution, though they had 
the lealt ſhare in that happy event: And therefore it was 
thought neceliary for the legiſlature to interpoſe, and put a 
ſtop to the ſcandalous practice of Occaſional Conformity, 
which was condemned by the ſobereſt part of the Diſſenters 
themſelves. And, as to the act againſt Schiſm, though it 
may carry a face of ſeverity, yet it feemed ntedlefs to 1 
it, ſince no advantage had been taken of it againſt the Diſ- 
ſenters ever ſincę it was made.“ The archbiſhop of York 
(Sir William Daws) ſpoke on the ſame fide, and ſaid, 
+ That the arguments, uſed the other day for this bill, had no 
more weight with him, than they had with his * of 
| Lay 
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the Diſſenters, the open and avowed enemies of the Church, 
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Canterbury. He urged, in particular, the danger of truſting Geo. I, 
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with power and authority; and endeavoured to account for 


the acts againſt Occaſional Conformity and Schiſm, by ſay- 
ing, they were never to be gained by indulgence.” To that 
rpoſe he quoted a paſſage out of a treatiſe, intitled, A 


Perſuaſive to Lay Conformity,” written by Dr. Hoadly 


biſhop of Bangor, who, as he ſaid, had, ſince the writing of 
that book, embraced and maintained other principles. "The 
biſhop of Bangor anſwered the archbiſhop of York, particu- 
larly with relation to the paſſage quoted out of his treatiſe. 
He ſaid, * He was ſo far from having altered his principles, 
that, both before and after he had been promoted to the ſta- 
tion he held in the Church, he had endeavoured to bring 
over the Diſſenters; but that he ever was of opinion, that 
gentle means are the moſt effectual for that purpoſe. Aſter 
this, he ſhewed at large the unreaſonableneſs and ill policy 
of impoſing Religious Teſts, as a qualification for civil or 
military employments, which abridges men of their natural 
rights, deprives the ſtate of the ſervice of many of its beſt 
ſubjects, and expoſes the moſt ſacred inſtitutions and ordi- 
nances to be abuſed by profane and irreligious perſons. He 
alſo endeavoured to prove, that the Occaſional and Schiſm 
acts were, in effect, perſecuting laws; and that, by admit- 
ting the principle of Self-Defence, and Self-Preſervation, in 
matters of religion, all the perſecutions of the Heathens 
againſt the Chriſtians, and even the Popiſh inquiſition, may 
be juſtified, As to the power, of which ſome clergymen ap- 
peared ſo fond, and fo jealous, he owned, that the deſire of 
wer and riches is natural to all men; but that he had 
earned both from reaſon and the Goſpel, that this deſire 
muſt be kept within duc bounds, and not intrench upon the 
rights and liberties of their fcllow-creatures and country-- 

men.“ 
After theſe and ſeveral other ſpeeches of the biſhops (b), 
the debate was adjourned to the next day, when, * 
| Clauſcs 


(b) Dr. Smalridge, biſhop of © willing and able to ſerve ;” 
Briſtol, urged, * That the late and a clauſe having been there. 
king William having recom- upon offered to be inſerted in a 


mended to both houſes from bill depending in the houſe of 


the throne, © That they would lords, © to take away the ne. 
leave room for the admiſſion ** ceflity of receiving the ſacta- 
« of all Proteſtants, that were © ment, to make a man capa- 
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« ble of enjoying any office, 
„ employment, 
4 truit;” the clauſe was re- 
jected by a great majority, as 
well as another clauſe (offered 
alſo to be inſerted in thac bill) 
to prevent the receiving the 
„ ſacrament of the Lord's ſup- 
«« per upon any other account 
« than in obedience to the holy 
6 jnſtitution thereof: Adding, 
that ſoon after the lords a 
dreſſed king William, “ That 
*« he would maintain the Church 
of England as by law eſta- 


« bliſhed.” All which he ap- 


plied to the preſent caſe, and ſo 


voted againſt the bill. He was 
anſwered by the biſhop of Glou- 


ceſter, who, among other things, 


endeavoured to remove the im- 


putation of hypocriſy caſt upon 


the Diſſenters. The biſhop of 


Lincoln made an hiſtorical de- 
duction of the affair, and com- 
mended the zeal of a noble earl, 
when ſecretary of ſtate, in pro- 
moting a comprehenſion, ac- 
cording to king William's de- 
fire. fie alſo took notice, that 
religion was ever uſed by crafty 
men as a blind and pretence to 
carry on political deſigns ; and 
he remembered in particular, 
in the late reign, © That, while 
oyr arms were victorious abroad, 
the Church was in danger at 
home; but no ſooner was a ſtop 
put to that glorious war, than 
the Church was in a flouriſhing 
condition.“ he earl of Not- 
tingham, who was meant by 
that prelate, and who was the 
promoter of the Occaſional Bill, 


or place of 


and had oppoſed the bill now in 
queſtion, thought prope; to juſ- 


Geo. 1. clauſes concerning the teſt and corporation acts were agreed 
1718. to be left out, the bill was committed, and, being read a 


third 


tify his conduct, by ſaying, he 
was in thoſe days but a young 
man, and had wanted opporty. 
nities to know the Diſſenters, 
whom he had fince found to be 
an obſtinate ſort of people, ne- 
ver to be ſatisfied. After which 
he entered into the merits of the 
bill, and voted againſt it. The 
biſhop of London did the fame, 
and urged, * That, in all wife 
governments, all offices and 
places of truſt are in the hands 
of thoſe of the national church; 
which his lordſhip confirmed by 
what is practiſed in Sweden.“ 
The biſhop of Rocheſter ſpoke 
alſo on the ſame fide, and ſaid 
in ſubſtance, *That he was not 
in the houſe at the firit readin 

of this bill, but that the laſt ſeſ- 


ſion of parliament he foreſaw 


from the bill about an almſ- 
houſe at Briſtol, and the bill 
for applying part of the fund for 
the building of new churches 
to the rebuilding of an old one 
(St. Giles's) both which he op- 
poſed, that ſomething of this 
nature would be attempted, 
That he was ſorry he had been 
a prophet, ſince, in his opinion, 
this bill overturned the founda- 
tion of the ſecurity of the Church, 
That this bill even ſtruck at the 
act of uniformity, which was 
confirmed by the act of union, 
and fo was levelled againſt the 
Church of Scotland, as well as 
ainſt the Church of England. 
or which reaſon he hoped 
thoſe peers, who repreſented 
the nobility of Scotland, would 
be againſt this bill, particularly 
a noble lord, who was too great 
an enemy to prieſtcraft, to 1 
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third time, paſſed the houſe, and was ſent down to the com- Geo. I. 
mons, where it was alſo warmly debated, but at laſt carried 1718. 
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fer himſelf to be afſembly-rid- 
den. He concluded with ob- 
ſerving, that we live in a 
changeable country; and that 
the hardſhips, which the Diſ- 
ſenters now bring upon the 
Church, may one day or other 
be ſeverely, and with more juſ- 
tice, retaliated upon them.” 
Hereupon Dr. Kennet, the new 
biſhop of Peterborough, ſpoke 
ſtrenuouſly for the bill, and re- 
fated moſt of the arguments uſed 
on the other ſide. He faid, in 
ſubſtance, That he did not de- 
fign to reflect on any of his bre- 
thren for ſpeaking againſt this 
bill, becauſe he *. they 
did it out of a fincere zeal for 
the Church: That, for his own 
part, he did not believe this bill 
to be againſt the Church, but 
rather for its advantage and ſe- 
curity; and therefore he was 
for it : That he obſerved from 
hiſtory, that the Church was 
moſt ſaſe and flouriſhing, when 
the clergy did not affect more 
power than falls to their ſhare, 
and were tender of the 6 


and liberties of their fellow-ſub- 


jects; but that, when the clergy 
promoted arbitrary meaſures and 

rſecutions, as ſome did in 

ing Charles the Firſt's reign, 
they firſt brought ſcandal and 
contempt upon the clergy, and, 
at laſt, ruin both upon the 
church and ſtate.” hen he 
ſhewed the abuſe of the word 
Church, which in a true ſenſe 
is venerable; and illuſtrated the 
matter by the words Holy,” 
and the Temple of the Lord.” 
which were ſacred among the 


words of execration. 


Jews; but, when thoſe words 
came to be abuſed ſo far as to 
countenance rebellion, as in the 
caſe of Dathan, Corah, and 
Abiram, and other wicked prac- 
tices, then they rather became 
That, in 
like manner among us, the 
words Church, and the 
* Church's danger,“ had often 
been made uſe of to carry on 
ſiniſter deſigns; and then theſe 
words made a mighty noiſe in 
the mouths of filly women and 
children; but that in his opinion 
the Church, which he defined 
to be a *« ſcriptural inſtitution 
upon a Tank eſtabliſhment,” 
was founded upon a rock, and 
could not be in danger as long 
as we enjoyed the feht of the 
Goſpel, and our excellent con- 
ſtitution.“ After this he gave 
his reaſons for his being for the 
bill, and animadverted upon 
three things, which had been 
advanced by other prelates ; 
1. © That the Diſſenters got 
« more than the Church by the 
revolution, though they had 
the leaſt ſhare in it.“ Por he 
ſhewed, * they only got a tole- 
ration, which they might have 
had under king James, if they 
would ;have complied with his 
meaſures, whereas the Church 
ſecured all ſhe now enjoys, 
which would have been irreco- 
verably loſt, had not the revo- 
lution happened,” 2. That 
« the Churchmen, and even 
« the clergy, ſhewed more af- 
fection to the preſent govern- 
ment than the Diſſenters du · 
« ring the late rebellion:“ To 

which 
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which he anſwered, © That 
the laws, which by this bi 
were to be repealed, the Diſ- 
ſenters were then under an in- 
capacity to ſerve the govern- 
ment, wlüch evinced the ne- 
ceſſity of this bill: And as for 
.a clergyman, who had given 
ſignal proofs of his zeal for the 
government in the North, that 
3t was well known he was never 
2 ſor it, eq —_ = 
Tt ever ſince is neigh- 
"64 3. As to what LIES 
ſuggeſted, ** That all offices 
«* and places of truſt ought to 
„ be in the hands of thoſe of 
„the eſtabliſhed church,” his 
Jordſhip ſaid, * he hoped they 
ſhould never draw precedents 


from Sweden. He concluded 
with returning thanks to the lay 
lords for bearing ſo lang and fo 


patiently with that bench, leav- 
ing the iſſue of this debate to 
meir judgments; and only ta- 
king notice, chat as the wiſdom 
of Solomon never more emi- 
nently appeared than in diſco- 
voriug the true mother of the 
child, fo their lordſhips might 
cailly know the reaſon, why 
ſome perſons ſpoke with ſo much 
tenderneſs for the acts, which 
by this bill were to be re- 
pcaled.” Dr. Gaſtrel, biſhop of 
Cheſter, was of the contrary 


opinion, and. in particular, ex- 


A1 againſt a clauſe in the 
bill, whereby a puniſhment or 
cenſure was to be inflicted on 
ſuch clergymen, as ſhould re- 
fuſe to adminiſter the ſacrament 
to any that deſired to receive it; 
which, he ſaid, was againſt the 
canons of the Church. 


The 


(e) Sir William Thompſon 
having urged againſt the Scluſm. 
Bill, that it deprived parents gf 
their natural right of educati 
their children as they pleaſed, 
Mr. Shippen AA. | 
was ſomewhat ſtrange to ſee 0 
able a lawyer inconſiſtent with 
himſelf: For, when the twelve 
judges were conſulted in a caſ: 
relating to a great family, he 
was of the opinion of ter of 
them, that children may be u. 
ken from their parents, and edu- 
cated as the good of the nation 
required.” Io this Sir William 
readily rephed, * That, as he 
never was conſulted, fo had he 
never declared his thoughts, in 
that nice caſe hinted by tt 
gentleman, and therefore he 
could not, with any colour e 
juſtice, be {aid to have change 
his opinion: But that the men- 
ber who taxed him with it, and 
wao thereby declared again\ 
the opinion of the ten judges, 
if he would be conſiſtent with 
himſelf, muſt now be for hc 
bill that repeals the Schiim AF, 
which reſtored parents to the: 
natural right.” 

The lord Guernſey 
the inſerting a clauſe, that ay 
perſon, when he came to tak: 
the abjuration oath, in order 10 
his qualification, ſhould acknos- 
ledge, that the Old and Nev 
Teſtaments were given by d. 
vine inſpiration, and proſe 
his belief of the ever-bleſſed 
Trinity. But this motion wi 
rejected. Pr. H. C. 

It was obferved; that the 
archbiſhop Wake bad proteti 
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The manner in which the king had, in his ſpeech, men- Geo, I. 
toned Spain, and his ſaying, that he was perſuaded a Britiſh 1718. 
parliament would inable him to reſent ſuch treatment, were 
plain intimations of his intention to declare war againſt that 
crown, On the 17th of December, the king ſent a meſſage 
to the commons to acquaint them, that all his endeavours, 
; well as thoſe of the king of France, to procure redreſs for 
hi injuries done to his ſubjects by the king of Spain, to the 
unſpeakabie detriment of their trade, or even to obtain a diſ- 
continuance of his unjuſt hoſtilities, having proved ineffec- 
wh he had found it neceflary to declare war againſt 
N. | 
4 the reading of this meſſage, it was moved ſor an ad- 
drels, to aſſute the king, that they would, with the greateſt 
cheattulneſs, and the utmoſt vigour, aſſiſt and ſupport him 
in the war, till Spain was reduced to accept of reaſonable 
terms cf peace, and agree to ſuch conditions of trade and 
commerce as the nation was jultly intitled to by their ſeveral 
weaties. Mr. Shippen and ſome others excepted againſt the 
motion, or againſt ſome expreſſions in it, which occaſioned a 
warm debate. They alledged, they did not ſee. the neceſ- 
fity of declaring war againſt Spain, but were rather inclined 
to believe the grievances complained of by the merchants 
might be amicably redrefſed. Mr. Stanhope aſſured the 
hoaſe, that he had preſented, at leaſt, five and twenty me- 
morials to the court of Spain upon that ſubject, without any 
ſucceſs, Mr, Methuen endeavoured to account for the dila- 
torineſs of the court of Madrid in the diſpatch of commercial 
affairs, occaſioned by the difterent regulations in the ſeveral 
provinces and ports of Spain; which might be the reaſon why 
the grievances had not been redreſſed ſo ſoon as might have 
been expected. It was allo ſuggeſted, that the miniſters had 
ſhewn no great concern for the trade and intereſt of the na- 
tion, fince it appeared, by the anſwer from a ſecretary of ſtate 
to the marquis de Monteleone's letter, that they would have 
by the violations of the treaties of commerce, provided 
pain had accepted the terms of the Quadruple Alliance 
and that his majeſty did not ſeek to aggrandiſe himſelf by 
any new ior x AY but was rather inclined to ſacrifice 
ſomething of his own, to procure the general quiet and tran- 


quillity ; That no-body could yet tell how far that ſacrifice 


ſt paſſing the very bill, the ham, the duke of Devonſhire, 
— of which he now ſed, and ſome others, | 
a did alſo the earl of Notting- 1 


War decla- 


red againſt 
Spain. 
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Geo, I. was to extend; but certainly it was a very uncommon piece 
1718. of condeſcenſion (d). Mr. Horatio Walpole made alſo a 


long ſpeech, wherein he found fault with the treaty of Qua- 
druple Alliance, particularly as to the diſpofition of Sicily, 
in favour of the emperor, which was a breach of the trea 
of Utrecht. Mr. Walpole, his brother, likewiſe exclaimed 
againſt the injuſtice of attacking the Spaniſh fleet before a 
declaration of war. They were anſwered by Mr. Craggs; 
and Sir Joſeph Jekyll cloſed the debate with ſaying : © That 
fome weeks before, when this affair was firſt mentioned in 
the houſe, he was ſhy of giving his opinion, becauſe he had 
not then examined the ſeveral ſteps that had been taken in it; 
but that now he was — convinced, that, if there was any 
injuſtice, it was on the ſide of the king of Spain; and that 
the conduct of his majeſty and his miniſters was intirely 
agreeable to the law of nations, and the rules of juſtice and 
equity. Was it juſt, added he, in the king of Spain to at- 
tack the emperor's dominions (Sardinia) while he was en- 
gaged in a war with the Turks, without any declaration of 
war? Was it juſt in the ſame prince to invade the dominions 
of one of our allies, the king of Sicily, without the leaſt pro- 
vocation ? And was it not juſt in his majeſty to vindicate the 
faith of his treaties, and to defend and protect the trade of 
his ſubjects, which had been violently oppreſſed ?? After 
theſe ſpeeches, the addreſs was carried by a majority of a 
hundred and ſeventy-eight againſt a hundred and ſeven, and 
preſented the next day, 

Earl Stanhope brought the ſame meſſage to the houſe of 
peers, and, the like addreſs being moved for, it was carried 
without a diviſion. 

The declaration of war was publiſhed with the uſual ſo- 
lemnities, but not with the ſame acclamations as when war 
was proclaimed againſt France in the two former reigns. 
The declaration was well drawn, and began with an artful 
turn, which ſeemed to intimate as if the ation off Syracuſa 
had been a conſequence of the ill ſucceſs of Mr. Stanhope's 
negotiations at Madrid. For after the king had mentioned 
his being guarantee of the neutrality of Italy, his engage- 
ment to defend the emperor's dominions, and the king of 
Spain's invaſion of Sardinia: + We did ſend (ſays he) our 
fleet into the Mediterranean this laſt ſummer, with a full and 


(d) By the Sacrifice, was had offered to the king of Spain, 
meant the ceſſion of Gibraltar in caſe he would accede to the 
and Port-Mahon, which, it was Quadruple Alliance. 
reportgyl, the regent of France 
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earneſt intention to make uſe of its appearance there for ſet- Geo. I. 
ting on foot negotiations of peace towards reconciling the 1718. 
engaged in war, and thereby preventing the many 
calamities that muſt enſue therefrom. And whereas we did 
likewiſe, to teſtify our moſt ſincere inclinations to peace, 
ſend our right truſty and right well beloved couſin and coun- 
ſellor, James, earl Stanhope, one of our principal ſecretaries 
of ſtate, to Madrid, with full power and commiſhon to offer 
our moſt hearty endeavours for re-eſtabliſhing the quiet of 
Europe, and for cultivating and improving the friendſhip of 
the king of Spain. And whereas, notwithſtanding all the 
inſtances we could poſſibly make, all the tenders of amity 
and affection we could uſe, our plenipotentiary returned 
without the leaſt hopes of peaceable diſpoſitions in the court 
of Spain, and our admiral in the Mediterranean, finding alfo 
no tendency to amicable meaſures, was obliged to aff and 
protect the emperor's dominions by force, which were in im- 
minent danger by the further invaſion of the kingdom of 
Sicily, and by the great fleets and armies which the king of 
Spain had in thoſe parts.” 
To ſhew that the war was not purely on the emperor's 
account, the declaration ſet forth the ſeizing of the effects 
and perſons of the Engliſh, in violation of treaties and an- 
tient privileges ; and then touched upon the true motives of 
the war, the diſabling the king of Spain to unite the crowns 
of France and Spain, or to aſſiſt the pretender. Theſe were 
juſt motives, which, though perſonal to king George and the 
duke of Orleans, yet were of the utmoſt concern to the na- 
tions they mms 
Cardinal Alberoni was not idle whilſt meaſures were taken ntrigues ef 
to cruſh him. He raiſed troops, fitted out ſhips, put the Span. 
coaſts in a poſture of defence, ſent ſuccours to Sicily, and 
provided for the ſafety of Sardinia, But, what efforts ſoever 
Spain might make, he was ſenſible of the impoſſibility to re- 
fiſt the three moſt powerful ſtates of Europe combined againſt 
him. To efforts therefore he joined plots and intrigues to 
ſupport his undertakings. He began with the duke of Or- 
leans, believing, if he could remove him, the forces of France 
would be at his diſpoſal, at leaſt they would not be employed 
_—_ him; and king George, deprived of ſo powerful an 
ly, would be obliged to moderate his zeal for the emperor's 
intereſts, ; 
The plot was eaſy to be laid, and was ſo well conducted, Alteroni's 
that the ſucceſs ſeemed infallible. France abounded with practices 


male-contents, and the regent had many enemies, was aug ns 
5 either 


254 ES 
Geo. I. either wiſhed his removal, or the execution of the late king 


1718, 


h 
V. recourſe to the Spaniſh court, where the reſentment . 
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will, Theſe male-contents, in order to be ſupported, 120 
the duke of Orleans procured them a favourable hearing, 
The prince de Cellamare, the Spaniſh ambaſſador at Paris, 
was ordered to treat with them. The plot was foon formed: 
biſhops, magiftrates, nobles, prieſts, monks, officers, aol 

vernors, were ready for the undertaking, and were num- 
33 among the conſpirators. The project was to ſeize the 
regent in ſome party of pleaſure, which he frequently - made 
about Paris with his miſtreſſes; the King's perſon wes at the 
fame time to be ſecured, and proper orders were to be iſſued 
to the governors of the provinces and towns to aſſemble the 

rliaments, for ſettling the government, whilſt the ſtates of 
the kingdom ſhould meet, and make a final determination of 
matters. Many papers were kept in a readineſs to juftify 
theſe undertakings, and encourage the people to ſupport 
them. 

The mines were charged and ready to ſpring, when the 
affair was diſcovered. The firſt advice came from king 
George, who warned the regent of ſome attempt contrivin 
againſt his perſon and government. This notice, though 
general only, was of great uſe. The duke of Orleans and 
the abbot du Bois were very vigilant. Several perſons were 
ſuſpected, particularly the duke and ducheſs of Maine, and 
the Spaniſh ambaſſador, all whom were narrowly watched, 
till the whole affair was diſcovered by the following accident. 
The prince de Cellamare, for the greater ſafety, intruſted 
his diſpatches to the abbot de Portacarrero, nephew of the 
cardinal of that name, and to one of the ſons of the marquis 
de Monteleone. Theſe gentlemen (with only Sir Joſeph 
Hodges who paſſed for an Engliſh lord) ſet out from Paris 
in a poſt-chaiſe. They had not gone above two leagues be- 
fore the chaiſe broke down in a ſlough. The poſtillion cb- 
ſerved the abbot ſhewed much more concern for his port- 
manteau than for himſelf, and heard him ſay, he would not 
have loſt it for a hundred thouſand piſtoles. The poſtillion, 
having conducted them to the firſt ſtage, returned to Paris, 
and gave immediate notice to the government of what he 
had ſeen and heard. Upon which they were purſued and 
overtaken at Poitiers. Their perſons were ſeized, and the 
portmanteau ſent to Paris, wherein were found two Jetters 
which plainly diſcovered the plot. The prince de Cellamate 
was put under a guard, and his papers were ſealed up wit 
his and the regent's ſcals, to be delivered to the perſons the 

| king 
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ring of Spain ſhould ſend to receive them. A few days after Geo, I. 
the prince was conducted to the frontiers of the kingdom. 1718. 
The marquis de 1 and ſeveral other perſons of note 
wete impriſoned. The duke of Maine was ſent priſoner to 
the ciradel of Dourlens in Picardy, and the ducheſs to the 
caſtle of Dijon in Burgundy. The cardinal de Polignac was 
ordered to his abby of Auchin, that place being allowed him 
for his priſon. 

On the 29th of December, war was declared at Paris Alberoni's 
againſt Spain. The declaration was accompanied with a long u . 
manifeſto, ſhewing the cauſes of the rupture between France George. "T 
and Spain, and concluding with the following paragraph, in 
relation to cardinal Alberoni's plot: We now ſee with hor- 
ror what it was that made the miniſter of Spain inacceſſible to 
all projects of peace. He would thereby have ſeen all the 
odious plots which he formed againſt us prove abortive: He 
would have loſt all hopes of laying this kingdom deſolate, of 
niſmg up France againſt France, of having the management 
of rebels among all the orders of ſtate, of kindling a civil war 
in the boſom of our provinces, and, in fine, of becoming to 
vs the ſcourge of heaven, by putting in execution thoſe ſedi- 
tious projects, and * ſprin ing that mine which was (accord- 
ing to the words of the ambaſlador's letter) to ſerve as a pre- 
lude to the conflagtation.“ What a recompence is this to 
Fraoce for the treaſures and blood of which ſhe has been fo 
profuſe for the ſake of Spain!“ 

To ſupport the reaſons alledged in the manifeſto, arma- 
ments were prepared in France and England. The begin- 
ning of January, an army of thirty-ſix thouſand men were 
on the march towards Spain. Ships of war were fitted out 
for ſeveral expeditions. The barrenneſs of the country where 
the war was to be carried, occaſioned great expences, eſpe- 
cially for proviſions. The duke of Orleans was at ſome loſs 
for a general : Marſhal Villars, to whom he offered the com- 
mand, refuſed it, affirming he would never draw his ſword 
againſt the houſe of Bourbon; but the duke of Berwick, not 
being ſo ſcrupulous, accepted of the command. 

Cardinal Alberoni's intrigues were not confined to France, 
he had formed the ſame deſigns againſt king George. The 
pretender was treated with, who readily came into the cardi- 
nal's views to annoy his enemy. The duke of Ormond re- 
paired to Spain the latter end of the year, and meaſures were 
taken to ſtir up their friends in Great Britain, and engage 
them to ſupport the deſigns of Spain. wa 
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The pope was doubtleſs in the ſecret, and his affeQion for 
1718-19. the chevalier de St. George hindered him from conſenting, 


that he ſhould be expoſed, till it was ſeen what ſucceſs the 


firſt attempt might have. He ſuffered him, however, to go 


into Spain. The Pretender was watched, and there was 
need of addreſs to eſcape the vigilance of the Germans, who 
were ſpread over the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, He had lately let 
Urbino, where he reſided, and was come to live at Rome, 
He went from thence on a ſudden, and cauſed it to be repor. 
ted, that he was gone to Bologna, He ſent thither the earls 
of Mar and Perth, with one Paterſon, who was to paſs for 
their maſter. This artifice was attended with the expected 
ſucceſs: All three were arreſted at Voghera by the impe- 
rialiſts, but preſently after releaſed. As for the Pretender, 
he came to Nettuno without any accident, and embarked for 
Cagliari, from whence he came to Roſes in Catalonia, the 


beginning of March. 
Invaſion 


e was magnificently received at Madrid, where he en- 


from Spain. tered in one of the king's coaches, attended by the Gurte 


and was conducted to the palace of Buen-Retiro. On the 
morrow he was viſited by the king, the queen, the prince of 
Aſturias, and the great officers of the crown, and compli- 
mented by them as king of Great- Britain. Upon his arrival, 


the ſquadron, which had been fitting out ſome time for this 


expedition, ſailed from Cadiz towards England, conſiſting of 
ten men of war and tranſport-ſhips, with fix thouſand regu- 
lar troops on board, moſtly Iriſh, with arms for ten or twelve 
thouſand men. The duke of Ormond was the conductor of 
this undertaking, with the title of captain-general of the king 
of Spain: He was to publiſh, in the proper places, a declara- 
tion in that king's name, wherein he ſaid, that, for many very 

od reaſons, he had reſolved to ſend part of his land and 
| hy Hs into England and Scotland, to ſerve as auxiliaries 
to king James : What had confirmed him in his reſolution, 
was the certain advices he had received, that many of tae 
two nations, notwithſtanding their ſtrong inclination to ac- 
knowledge that prince for their ſovereign, durſt not openly 
declare for him, becauſe they did not fee him ſupported by 
any of the ſtates of Europe, who had either power or will to 
aſhſt them: That, to remove this difficulty, and others that 
might ariſe, he declared he was determined to uſe all his 
power for the reſtoration of a prince, in a country belonging 
to him by undeniable right: That he hoped providence 
would favour ſo juſt a cauſe; but, that the fear of ill ſucceſs 
might not hinder any perſon from declaring readily for * 
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he promiſed a ſecure retreat in his dominions to all that Geo. I. 
ſhould join him, and, in caſe they were torced to leave their 1718-19. 
country, he declared, that every ſea or land officer ſhould 
have the ſame rank as he enjoyed in Great-Britain, and the 
ſoldiers ſhould be received and treated like his own, 

Theſe preparations had not been fo ſecret, but the king 
had received timely notice to take the neceſſary precautions: 
The duke of Orleans, in return for the ſame favour, had ac- 
quainted him with all he could diſcover. A proclamation 
was publiſhed againſt the duke of Ormond, and the other 
lords that were with him, with a reward of 50001. for ſeiz- 
ing the duke, and of 10001. for each of the reſt, and of 
500 J. for every gentleman. 

As the rumour of the invaſion increaſed, ſome forces Preparations 
were ordered into the north and into the weſt of England: asalnſt it. 
The States-general had notice to have two thouſand men 
ready to tran{port into England when occaſion required; and 
were, at the ſame time, defired not to ſuffer the ſuſpicious 
embarkations of ammunition and men that were making at 
Amfterdam, which they agreed to, notwithſtanding the en- 
deavours of the Spaniſh miniſters to the contrary. Above all, The king 
the naval armament againſt the Spaniſh ſquadron was ha- acquaints 
ſtened; and, upon the repeated advices of the regent, the Ae 
king came to the honſe of peers, and ſaid, That he had given the intendea 
orders to the lord-chancellor to declare to both houſes a mat- invaſion, 
ter of the greateſt importance. Upon this, the lord-chancel- 


lor read the following ſpeech : 


My lords and gentlemen, 


- 


H AVING received, from our good brother and ally 


the moſt Chriſtian king, repeated advices, that an 
* invalion will ſuddenly be attempted from Spain againſt my 
* dominions, in favour of the Pretender to my crown, I have 
© judged jt convenient to make you acquainted with it, and 
ſhall, on my part, take all the neceſlary meaſures to defeat 
the deſigns of our enemies. 


Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


© This attempt, if it proceed, muſt engage me in ſome 
* farther expences by ſea and land than proviſton has been 
made for. I muſt therefore recommend it to you, that I 
be inahled in ſuch a manner, as you ſhall judge convenient, 
Ver, XIX. R to 
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Geo. I. © to make the neceſſary diſpoſitions for our ſecurity ; and you 
1718-19. © may depend upon it, that I ſhall upon this, and all other 
* occaſions, bave as much regard to the caſe of my people, 
© as ſhall be conſiſtent with their ſafety. 


© My lords and gentlemen, 


© The many proofs I have had of the affection and 
* of this parliament, leave me no room to doubt of you 
© ſteady and vigorous perſeverence in ſupport of my perſon 
© and government upon this occaſion.” 


This ſpeech had all the effect the king could expeR or de. 
ſire. Both houſes aſſured him of their ſupport ; and the com- 
mons deſired him to augment his forces by ſea and land, in 

| ſuch manner as he ſhould think fit, as, > make good 
any increaſe of expence on that account. ith theſe aſſu- 
rances of the parliament, the king had the ſatisfaction to {ee 
his allies excrt their zeal in his defence. The States ſent 


over the two thouſand men; and the marquiſs de Pri, gover- 


nor of the Auſtrian Netherlands, fix battalions of impe- 
rialiſts. The duke of Orlcans offered no leſs than twenty 
| . battalions, but it was not thought proper to accept his offer, 
The deſigns "Theſe precautions taken by the king were very juſt, but, a 
"I _ it happened, they proved needleſs. The Spaniſh fleet came 
© 4 with a fair wind as far as Cape Finiſterre, when a violent 
ſtorm aroſe, which laſted two days and two nights. The 
fleet was intirely diſperſed, and difabled from purſuing *their 
courſe, The admiral's ſhip of ſixty-four guns, having loſt 
all her maſts, made for the coaſt cf Spain, as did all the ref 
in the beſt manner they could. By this ftorm, the men aud 
horſes were for the moſt part rendered unſerviceable. 
Some Spa- Though the Spaniſh ſquadron miſcarried, two frigates at- 
niards land rived at Kintail in Scotland. Theſe frigates ſailed from Port- 
in Scotland, Paſſage the latter end of February, and came to Kintail the 
I6th of April, without having ſeen any of the Spaniſh fect 
in their way. They brought with them the earls of Sea- 
forth and Mariſchal, and the marquiſs of Tullibardine, with 
three hundred and ſeven Scans, being a detachment of 


twelve men in a company of Don Pedro de Caſtro's regiment 
of foot, commanded by a lieutenant-colonel, with fix cap- 
tains, fix lieutenants, and as many enſigns. They brought 
alſo arms for two thouſand men. The lieutenant-colone| 


was aſſured there were ten thouſand men in arms ready to 
jou 


her 
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join din, but, very few appearing, he kept the frigates two Geo, I. 


days, reſolving to go off again, but he was at laſt prevailed 1718-19. 
with to let them ſail. The two earls and the marquiſs, who ———— 


had ventured themſelves with fo ſmall a force, went with the 
Spaniards and joined the rebels. After this junction, they 
poſſefled themſelves of Donan-Caftle, and put in it a garriſon 
of fifty men; but captain Boyle, in the Worceſter, and ſome 
other ſhips, came before the place, and took the garriſon pri- 
ſoners. In the mean time, general Wightman was ordered 
by the lord Carpenter, to-march with the forces under his 


command in queſt of the rebels. He marched from Inverneſs 44 defent- 
the beginning of June, and, having halted one day at the head ed ty gene- 
of Lochneſs, came up with them at a place called the Paſs of 1] Wight» 


Glenfhill, which they gave out they were reſolved to defend; . 5 


but, upon the approach of the king's troops, they imme- 
diately deſerted it, and retired to another paſs called Strachell, 
where they were more advantageouſly poſted. The general, 
having viewed their ſituation, made the following diſpoſition 
for the attack: On the right were poſted all the grenadiers 
under the command of major Milburn, being about a hun- 
dred and fifty in number, who were ſuſtained by Montague's 
regiment, commanded by lieutenant-colone] Laurence, and 
aderachment of fifty men, commanded by colonel Harriſon 
the reſt of the regiment being in garriſon at Inverlochy. 
Theſe were ſupported by Haffel's Dutch regiment, and four 
companies out of Amerongon's. This wing had fifty-ſix of 
lord Strathnaver's men in the flank, under the command of 
enſign Mackay ; and the whole wing was commanded by 
colonel Clayton, who acted as brigadier upon this occaſion. 
The left wing conſiſted of Clayton's regiment, commanded 
by lieutenant-colonel Reading, and had on the flank about 
fourſcore men of the Monroes, under the command of Mr. 
Monroe of Calcairn. The dragoons, which were a hundred 
and twenty in number, commanded by major Robertſon, 
and had made their march from — without the loſs of 
a ſingle horſe, or the leaſt inconvenience, were ordered to 
keep the road, having four cohorns placed in their front. 
The major-general himſelf was poſted in the centre, where 
"___ had free acceſs to him for orders. 
rebels forces conſiſted of one thouſand fix hundred 
and forty Highlanders, beſides three hundred Spaniards, and 
a body of five hundred Highlanders, who were poſted on 4 
hill, in order to make themſelves maſters of the baggage of 
the king's troops, it being always one of their chief aims. 
From this diſpoſition it is evident, that the king's forces, 
KY actually 
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Geo, I. actually engaged, did not exceed eight hundred and fifty men, 
1718-19. beſides the one hundred and twenty dragoons, and one hun. 


dred and thirty-fix Highlanders. The left wing was ordered 
to begin the attack ; and the rebels always, as they had fired 
their muſkets, ſkipping off, and never venturing to come to 
a cloſe engagement, were driven from rock to. rock, the 
king's forces chacing them above three hours, till they gained 
the top of the hill, where the rebels were immediately dif. 
perſed. The earl of Seaforth and lord George Murray were 
wounded. There were twenty-one men killed, and one 
hundred and twenty-one wounded, officers included, of the 
king's troops, who lay on their arms all night, in order to 
bring off the wounded ; and marched the next morning to 
Glenſhill, where about two in the afternoon the Spaniards 
ſurrendered themſelves prifoners at diſcretion, and delivered 
up all their arms and ammunition. Their commander faid, 
the earl of Seaforth and all the reſt were ſhifting for them- 
ſelves, and believed, they would endeavour to get off as 
ſoon as poſſible at the ſea- port towns, where they could hope 
to have friends to let them eſcape. General Wightman ac- 
quainted the lord Carpenter, that he had taken two hundred 
and ſeventy-four Spaniards priſoners, and was making a tout 
through the difficult parts of Seaforth's country, to terrify the 
guilty, and preſerve the well affected ; and that he had ut- 
terly diſperſed the rebels, the chicts of whom, Seaforth, Tul- 
libardine, Mariſchal, and others, were gone off to the Lewis 
or Orkney iſlands. Thus ended cardinal Alberoni's enter- 
priſe upon Great Britain (a). 

When 


inflexible,' and ſeemed the more 
to extend his authority in this 
affuir, as the whole family of 
Sobieſki lay under great and un. 
common obligations to him, 01 


(a) A marriage was this year 
agreed __ for the Pretender, 
with a daughter of prince So- 
bieſkt, eldeſt ſon of John So- 
bieſki king of Poland, who had 


gained ſo much honour by rai- 
ling the ſiege of Vienna. But 
the court of Vienna thought fit 
to intereſt itſelf ſo much in pre- 
ventiag this intended marriage, 
that the princeſs was ſtopped in 
pafling through Tirol into Italy, 
und carried into confinement at 
{nſprack. Great application 
was made to the emperor for 
her releaſe; but he continued 


account of penſions and conſide. 
rable allowances, which they re- 
ceived from him, in acknov- 
ledgment of the great ſervices 
of the late king of Poland co the 
empire. Prince James Sobiek,, 
father of this young prince!s, 
held his ſubſiſtance chiefly at the 
emperor's pleaſure. On th» 


occaſion he went therefore to 


Vienna, to make his ſubmiſſion 
10 
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When che king ſent the meſſage to both houſes about the Geo. I. 
Spaniſh invaſion, the lords were debating upon the famous 1718-19. 
This bill, by which the number of peers was 
to be limited, is ſaid to have been chiefly intended to put a The peerage 
reſtraint on the prince of Wales, when his ſucceſſion ſhould — 

take place, from whom the preſent miniſtry could expect but Pr. H. L. 

Be this as it will, the Whigs had exclaimed 


peerage bill. 


little favour. 


againſt the numerous promotion of peers by queen Anne, 
particularly the creation of twelve peers at once, in order to 

in a ſuperiority in the houſe of lords, and, to prevent the 
ke for the future, it was reſolved to bring in a bill to fix the 
number of peers (b). The perſon by 5. hx this bill was 


to the emperor, whom he un- 
derſtood to be highly diſpleaſed 
with him; but his imperial ma- 
jelly would be no ways reconci- 

to him, or agree to a conti- 
nuance of his cuſtomary allow- 
ance upon any other terms, but 
his intirely breaking off the 
match. 

Whilſt interceſſion was ma- 
king for her liberty, the princeſs 
Sobieſki eſcaped — her con- 
bnement in the beginning of 
May, in man's cloaths, and, 
= oe hes Bologna, was there 
married by proxy to the Preten- 
der, then in Spain. A few days 
after ſhe went to Rome, where 
ſhe was very kindly entertained 
by the pope and ſome of the 
cardinals. She ſeemed impa- 
tient to be conducted to her 
ſpouſe ; but the hazard of the 
preſent conjuncture, and the un- 
certainty of his reſidence, till 
his projects were brought to 
ſome criſis, made the pope con- 
tinue her under his care at Rome. 
No other opportunity of correſ- 
pondence could therefore be ob- 
tained but by letters; and, a- 
bout the latter end of June, an 
account was brought to Eng- 
land of one Mach, Who was 


lent from Rome with diſpatches 


moved 


from her to the pretender and 

cardinal Alberoni; and, quickly 

after, earl Cadogan had notice 
of a perſon of the ſame name in 

Holland, with letters and papers 

of conſequence; whereupon, at 

his inſtances, Maſly's lodgings 
were ſearched, and his perſon 
and papers ſecured. 

(b) The ſame day this bill 
was brought in, there was prin- 
ted, and delivered to the lords, a 
liſt of the peers exiſting at the 
time of king James Iſt's acceſ- 
ſion to the crown, and of thoſe 
who have ſince been advanced 
to the peerage; as allo of the 
ſeveral peers extin& in his and 
the ſucceeding reigns, By this 
liſt it appears that, 

At the death of queen Elizabeth, 
the number of Engliſh peers 
was, — 509 ext. add. 

K. James I. created 62 17 45 

K. Charles I, — 59 21 38 

K. Charles II. — 64 53 11 

K. James II. — 8 8 o©o 

K. William and 
Q. Mary, * 

Queen Anne — 30 24 6G 

K. George — 20 10 10 


1 $39 
Extint 154 
Remains 178 
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Geo. I. moved for, was the duke of Somerſet, who on the laſt day 
1718-19 of February, repreſented in the houſe of lords, that, the 


number of peers being of Jate years very much increaſed, 
eſpecially ſince the union of the two kingdoms, it ſeemed 
abſolutely neceſſary to fix the ſame, both to preſerve the 
dignity of the peerage, and to prevent the inconveniencies, 
that may attend the creation of a great number of peers to 
ſerve a preſent purpoſe ; of which they had a remarkable in- 
ſtance in the late reign, He therefore made a motion for 
the br ging in a bill to ſettle and limit the peerage in ſuch a 
manner, that the number of Engliſh peers ſhould not be in- 
larged beyond fix above the preſent number, which, upon 
failure of male iſſue, might be ſupplied with new creations ; 
and that, inſtead of the ſixteen elective peers, twenty-five 
ſhould be made hereditary on the part of Scotland, whoſe 
number, upon failure of heirs male, ſhould be ſupplied by 
ſome other Scots peers. The duke of Argyle (who waz 
now lord ſteward of the houſhold) rn“ this motion, 
which was allo ſupported by the earls of Sunderland and 
Carliſle, before they came to any reſolution ; and therefore 
his lordſhip, the ear] of Oxford, excepted againſt it, and 
ſaid, © as it tended to take away the brighteſt gem from the 
crown, it was matter of wonder to fee it ſupported by thoſe, 
who, by the great ewployments they enjoyed, ſeemed un- 
der the ſtricteſt oblipation to take care of the Royal Prero- 
gative. That therefore there muſt be a Secret Meaning in 
this motion; but for his own part, though he expected 
nothing from the crown, vet he would never give his vote 
for lopping off ſo valuable a branch of the prerogative, be- 
cauſe this would put it out of the power of the crown to 
reward merit and virtuous actions.” To this the ear] of 
Sunderland aniwered, * That though the number of peers 
were limited, yet the crown ſhould ſtill be the fountain of 
honour, and preſerve its prerogative of creating new peers 


At the time of debating the bill, Archbiſhops and biſhops 26 
the ſlate of the peers was as Peers of Scotland — 15 
follows : — 

The prince of Wales and 220 
duke of York - 

Dukes 

Ear:s 

Viſcounts 

Barons — OS 


178 


22 


— 


— 13 


9! 
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upon the extinction of old titles for want of male iſſue, Geo. I. 
which happened frequently; and that theſe extinctions 1718-19. 


would give the prince on the throne ſufficient opportunities 
to beſtow honours upon commoners of diſtinguiſhing merit 
and abilities,” The debate being adjourned to the ſecond of 
March, upon that day, earl Stanhope delivered to a full 
houſe the following meſlage from the king : 


George R. 


« His majeſty being informed, that the houſe of peers 
have under conſideration the ſtate of the peerage of Great- 
Britain, is graciouſly pleaſed to acquaint this houſe, that he 
has ſo much at heart the ſettling the peerage of the whole 
kingdom upon ſuch a foundation, as may ſecure the freedom 
and conſtitution of parliaments in all future ages, that he is 
willing, that his prerogative ſtand not In the way of ſo great 
and neceſſary a work.” 


A motion being made for an addreſs of thanks for this 
meſſage, the earl of Nottingham excepted againſt it, ſaying, 
It was unuſual for the king to take notice of any thing de- 
pending in parliament, before the ſame was laid before him 
in a parliamentary way. But the duke of Bucks over-ruled 
this objection, and ſaid, It could not be ſuppoſed, that the 
king — ſhould be ignorant of what every body elſe knew; 
and that ſince his majeſty was pleaſed, for the good of his 
ſobjects, to ſuffer his prerogative to be reſtrained, they ought 
readily to accept, and thankfully acknowledge, ſo great and 
ſo gracious a condeſcenſion. Upon this the addreſs was 
agreed to, and the debate was put off to the next day; 
when the earl of Sunderland, in a long ſpeech, ran over the 
ſeveral changes that had happened in the peerage ſince the 
reign of queen Elizabeth to this time; urged the neceſſity of 
limiting the number of peers; and propoſed the duke of So- 
merſet's ſcheme with relation both to the Engliſh and Scots 
peers, Earl Cowper, in anſwer to this ſpeech, endeavoured 
to new, That what was intended to be done with rela- 
tion to the Scots peerage was a manifeſt violation of the 
treaty of Union, and the higheſt piece of injuſtice ; for it 
was no leſs than to deprive perſons of their right without be- 
ing heard, and without any pretence of forfeiture on their 
part; urging, that the Scots peers, who ſhould be excluded 
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Geo. I. from the number of the twenty-five hereditary, would be in 
1718-19. 3 worſe condition than any other ſubjects, fince they would 


* 


be neither electing nor elected, nor repreſenting, nor repre- 
ſented ; which could not fail of raiſing dangerous diſcontents 
amonęſt them. That, beſides, it would be a breach of truft 
in to who repreiented the Scots peerage wholly to diveſt 
their piincipals of a power, with which they had intruſted 
them only for a few years: And therefore he was of opinion, 
that the Scots peers ought to have been conſulted, before 
any ſteps were made in ſo nice and ſo important an affair,” 
Theſe objections were anſwered by the earls of Sunderland, 
Stanhope, and Cadogan, the dukes of Bucks and Newcaſtle, 
the biſhop of Gloceſter, and ſome other Engliſh lords, who 
were ſupported by ſeveral Scots peers, particularly the duke; 
of Roxburgh and Montroſe, the marquiſs of Annandale, and 
the earl of Ilay. In the firſt place, it was alledged, That 
the ſettling the pecrage, in the manner propoſed, was rather 
a benefit than a diſadvaniage to the Scots peerage, whoſe 
repreſentatives were thereby increaſed by nine, and all made 
hereditary; and as for thoſe peers, who, far the preſent, 
would be excluded, they would afterwards have a chance to 
come in, upon failure of any of the twenty-fave : That this 
oy rag could not be looked upon as a violation of the 
nion, two things only being made unalterable fundamen- 
tals of that contract, Religion, and the proportion of pub- 
lic Taxes: That the conſulting of the Scots peers in this 
affair would be altogether improper and unparliamentary, 
and attended with gicat inconveniencies. The earl of Ilay 
in particular repreſented, © "That the bringing in a number of 
peers into that houſe, by election, was certainly N 

to the dignity of that auguſt aſſembly, and of the highe 
tribunal in the united kingdoms: And therefore he had long 
before wiſhed to ſee this defect in the Union rectified, and 
the Scots peers freed from that ignominious mark of diſtinc- 
tion, which made them be looked upon as dependant on the 
court and miniſtry, and not at lidetty to vote like the other 
members, for the good and intereſt of their country,” The 
earl of Nottingham, the lord Townſhend, and ſome other 
pcers, declared, hat they were not againſt the ſettling 
and limiting the pecrage, but only againſt the doing it in 
tuch a manner, as, in their opinion, was unjuſt, and might 
he attended with dangterous conſequences.” But, after a 
inns debate, reſolutions agreeable to the duke of Somerſet's 
motion 


pare and bring in the bill (c). 


(c) The reſolutions about the 
Scots peers were theſe fix: 


I. That, in lieu of the ſixteen 
elective peers to fit in this houſe 
on the part of Scotland, twen- 
ty-five peers, to be declared b 
his majeſty, ſhall have heredi- 
tary ſeats in parliament, and be 
the peers on the part of the 
peerage of Scotland. 

II That ſuch twenty-five 
peers ſhall be declared by his 
majeſty, before the next ſeſſion 
of parliament. 

III. That nine of the ſaid 
twenty - five ſhall be appointed 
by his majeſty to have imme- 
diate right to ſuch hereditary 
ſeats in parliament, ſubject to 
the qualifications requiſite by 
the laws now in being, 

IV. That none of the re- 
maining fixteen, ſo to be de- 
clared by his majeſty, or their 
heirs, ſhall become fitting peers 
of the parliament of Great Bri- 
tain, til! after the determination 
of this preſent parliament, ex 
cept ſuch as are of the number of 
the ſixteen peers now ſitting in 

rliament on the part of Scot- 

d and their heirs. | 

V. That if any of the twen- 
ty-five peers, ſo to be declared 
by his majeſty, and their heirs, 
mall fail, ſome one or other of 
the hows 4 Scotland ſhall be 
appointe his majeſty, his 
os and bee to Bay 
every ſuch peers ſo failing; and 
every peer ſo appointed ſhall be 
one of the peers on the part of 
the peerage of Scotland, in the 
parliament of Great Britain, and 
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motion were agreed to, and the judges were ordered to pre- Geo. I. 
FE 1718-1. 


As 
- 


ſo, toties quoties, as often as 
any ſuch failure ſhall happen. 

VL That the hereditary right 
of ſitting in parliament, which 
ſhall accrue to the —_— 
peers of Scotland, to be dec 7 
red by his majeſty, ſhall be ſo 
limited, as not to deſcend to 
females. 


The reſolutions 


the Engliſh peers (which were 
2 to next day) were 
eſe hve : 


I. That the number of peers 
of Great Britain, on the part of 
England, ſhall not be inlarged, 
without precedent right, beyond 
ſix above what they are at pre- 
ſent : But, as any of the ſaid 
preſent peers, or ſuch fix new 
peers, in caſe they be created, 
ſhall fail, their number may be 
ſupplied by new creations of 
commons, natural born ſub- 
jets of this kingdom, and fo, 
toties quoties, as often as ſuch 
failure (hall happen. 1 N 

II. That no perſon be at any 
time hereafter created a peer by 
writ, nor any peerage granted 
by patent for any longer eſtate 
than for the grantee, and the 
heirs male of his body. 

III. That there be not any 
reſtraint on the crown to create 
any of the princes of the blood 
peers of Great Britain, with 
right to fit in parliament. 

IV. That, whenever any of 
the lords now fitting in parlia- 
ment, whoſe fons have been 
called by writ, ſhall die, then it 
ſhall be lawful for his me 


bill dropped. «- - © 
Ppe affair 


ment is pro- A 
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Geo. I. A this affair had made a great noiſe, and alarmed not 
1918-19, only the generality of the Scots peers, but alſo many of the 


iſh commoners, a pamphlet, ſaid to be wrote by Mr. 
Benſon, called the Plebeian, was publiſhed againſt the bil 
which was anſwered by. Mr. Addiſon, in his paper called 


< The Old Whig.” In theſe papers, the chief arguments, 
on both ſides of that important queſtion, are largely and fully 


8 185 (d). 


itt, the public was in expectation of the iſſue of this 


Earl 8 


a ſudden ftop was put to all further proceedings. 
pe, when the bill came to be read the third time, 


made a ſpeech, wherein he obſerved, * That this bill had 
made a great noiſe, and raiſed ſtrange apprehenſions: And 
ſince the deſign of it had been ſo miſrepreſented, and ſo 
miſunderſtood, that it was like to meet with great oppoſition 
in the other houfe, he thought it adviſeable to let the matter 


lie ſtill till a more proper opportunity.” 


Upon this, the 


third reading was put off a fortnight, by which means the 


The bod bill was dropped for this ſeſſion: For the king, four days 
ſter, came to the houſe of peers, and put an end to the ſeſ- 


ſion with the following ſpeech, which the lord chancellor 


read to bath houtcs : 


6 My Lords and geatlemen, 


C AM now come to put an end to this ſeſſion, in which 
0 ou have ſhewn many great and ſeaſonable proofs of 
& your duty and affection to my perſon and government, 
4 and of your care for the ſafety and welfare of your fellow- 


« ſubjects. 


bis heirs and ſucceſſors, to cre- 
ate a peer to ſupply the number 
ſo leſlened. 

V. That every creation of a 
peer hereaftc: to be made con- 
trary to theſe reſo utious ſhall be 
bull and void to all intents and 
purpoſes. 

(8) The Plebeian has the fol- 
lowing expreſſions: * The grea- 
teſt traitor to civil fociety, that 
ever yet appeared, will be the 
man, if ſuch a one can be found, 
who ſhall contend for ſach a 
bill, ſhould it be propofed a- 
mong the commons, with the 


aſſurance in his pocket of being 
a peer, as ſoon as the bill paſſes, 
And ſhould he ſucceed, which 
Go torbid, that honour, which 
is to be the reward of fo bale a 
treachery, will be a laſting mark 
of infamy to the family that 
bears it, whilſt any notion of 
honour remains among man- 
kind.“ 

Mr. Benſon was ſoon after re- 
moved from his poſt of ſurveyor- 
general of his majeſty's works, 
and was ſucceeded by Sir Tho- 
mas Hewet. | 
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« By the bleſſing of God on our endeavours, we have hi- Geo. I. 
« therto diſappointed the ill defigns of our enemies, who 1719. 
« flattered themſelves with ſucceſs from our unhappy divi- 
« viſions. 4 
N 
| 


We perceive, by the raſh” and wicked counſels which 
« have lately prevailed in the court of Spain, and the deſ- 
« perate and extravagant projects of one ambitious man, 
« though not capable of giving fears to their neighbours, 
« may occaſion to them ſome expence and trouble. 

« That court, being influenced by counſels odious and 
« deſtruftive to the Spaniards, who find themſelves 
« and opprefled, after having endeavoured to foment con- 
« fpiracies and ſeditions, both here and in France, and ſtoop- 
« ed to practices unuſual, accompanied by manifeſtoes of a 
« ſtile unheard of among great princes, has at laſt proceeded 
« to acknowledge the pretender, 

« As this news has given great ſurpriſe to all Europe, I 
« queſtion not, but it will be received by every good Briton 
te with indignation and contempt. 

&« Tt is our happineſs, at this juncture, to find ourſelves 
« aſſiſted by the greateſt powers in Europe againſt an enemy, 
« that has no allies, but thoſe, who would betray the go- 
« yernment, under which they live and are protected. 


« Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


J thank you very heartily for the ſupplies you have 
« granted me this year, The manner in which you have 
e raiſed them, without any new burden to my people, the 
« great addition you have made to the fund for ſinking the 
« debts of the nation, the diſcharge of the Exchequer bills, 
« and the proviſions you have made to pay whatſoever re- 
&« mains juſtly due to foreign ſtates and princes, are the 
« ſtrongeſt proofs of your wiſdom, as well as of your zeal 
e for my ſervice and the good of your country, ou my 
« obſerve, I have hitherto been very cautious of making u 
« of the power you have given me, to increaſe our forces by 
„ ſea and land. If our enemies ſhould oblige me to a 
greater expence, it ſhall be employed for your ſervice, 
8 This is what the truſt you repoſed in me requires at my 
% hands, and what I owe to ſo dutiful and affectionate a 
* houſe of commons. 


& My 
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&« My lords and gentlemen, 


4 There being nothing more deſirable, at all times, than 
4 a firm union among Proteſtants, I reflect with fatisfaQion 
«© upon the law you have paſſed this ſeſſion, which will, I 
«> „prove effectual to that purpoſe. As it is a ſignal 
ce inſtance of moderation and indulgence in our eſtabliſhed 
“ Church, fo I hope it will beget ſuch a return of gratitude 
© from all Diſſenting Proteſtants, as will greatly tend to her 
& honour and ſecurity, both which I ſhall ever have near at 
« heart. a 

& [I have always looked upon the glory of a ſovereign, and 
<< the liberty of a ſubject, as inſeparable ; and think it is the 
« peculiar happineſs of a Britiſh king to reign over a free 
« people. As the civil rights, therefore, and privileges of 
« all my ſubjects, and eſpecially of my two houſes of par- 
& liament, do juſtly claim my moſt tender concern; if any pro» 
c viſion deſigned to perpetuate theſe bleſſings to your po- 
& ſterity remains imperfect, for want of time, during this ſeſ- 
« fion, maturely to diſcuſs and ſettle matters of fo great im- 
c portance, I promiſe myſelf, you will take the firſt oppor- 
© tunity to render my wiſhes for your happineſs complete 
&« and effectual, and to ſtrengthen the union, which is 
& of ſo much conſequence to the welfare of this king- 
% dom. 

If the circumſtances of my affairs ſhall allow of my go- 
<<. ing abroad this ſummer, I ſhall take the ſame care of your 
« intereſts, as if I remained here. The many negotiations, 
„ which will be on foot, to reſtore the peace of the North, 
“ in which the trade and tranquillity of this kingdom may 
be very much concerned, will make my preſence there of 
& great uſe to theſe my dominions. And, as in that caſe] 
% defign, by the bleſſing of God, to meet you early next 
« winter, I will only recommend to you moſt _—_— 
& that, laying aide all animoſities, you would, in your ſe- 
&.veral counties and ſtations, uſe your utmoſt endeavours to 
« preſerve the public peace, and fee a due execution of the 
„ laws.” | 
Aſter this ſpeech, the parliament was prorogued to the 
19th of May; and afterwards, by ſeveral prorogations, to 
the 23d of November (e). 


* 


Soon 


(e) An act paſſed, after the and aldermen, &c. at their ad- 
reſtoration, obliging all mayors miſſion into offices, to ſign a de- 
claration 
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Soon after the prorogation, the king declared his intention Geo. I. 


of going to Hanover, and appointed for lords juſtices; in his 
abſence, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, lord chancellor Par- 


ker, the dukes of ns Argyle (now alſo Greenwich) The king 
ar 


borough, and Roxburgh, the earls beer. Me 


Newcaſtle, Bolton, 
of Sunderland, Berkly, and Stanhope, and ſecretary Craggs. 
The prince and princeſs of Wales, not being appointed re- 
gents, retired into the county, and appeared no more till the 
king's departure, a few days after which they came to St. 
James's to ſee the young princeſſes, who kept a levy twice a 
week : And to them it was, that the lords juſtices, and a 
numerous appearance of foreign miniſters, nobility, - and 
gentry, made their compliments on the king's birth-day, 
who was entered into the ſixtieth year of his age. | 
As the king thought his preſence in Germany neceſſary to 
forward the many negotiations that were on foot, he ſet out 
the x1th of May, and, after a ſhort paſſage of ſeventeen 


hours, arrived in Holland. With the king embarked earl 


Stanhope, the ducheſs of Munſter (now ducheſs of Kendal) 
and the lord and lady Howe, with ſome others. The king 


ſtaid two days at Oſnabrug, and came to Herenhauſen the 


18th of May. 


The death of the king of Sweden having removed the He makes 
chief obſtacle to the peace of the North, the king turned his "wa $rozgy 
thoughts firſt that way. The new queen, who had ſuc- * 


ceeded her brother, Charles XII, as well as the whole na- 
tion, were deſirous of peace; drained of men and money, 
they were unable to make war: Almoſt the whole army, 
led by the late king to the fatal expedition of Norway, mi- 
ſerably periſhed. Bur it was not ſufficient to give peace to 


Sweden, it was neceſſary alſo to diſarm her other enemies, 


and bound their pretenſions. "Theſe enemies were the czar, 
and the kings of Denmark, Pruſſia, and Poland. King George, 
diſpleaſed with the. czar, whom he ſuſpected of having en- 


claration againſt * The Solemn 
League and Covenant,” on a 
conſiderable penalty. As this 
act was ſtill in force, and al! the 
magiſtrates liable to the mT 
of it, becauſe the declaration 
had been univerſally neglected, 
on a petition of the lord mayor 
and aldermen of London, an 
act paſſed this ſeſſion to repeal it, 
under the title of An Act tor 


quieting and eſtabliſhing Corpo- 
rations,” g: 
'The.traſtees of the forfeited 
eltates delivered in an account 
of the value of the eſtates of Ha- 
piſts, which had, in purſuance 
of an act, for that purpoſe, 
been regiſtered in the ſeveral 
counties of England, amount- 


ing to 375,284 J. 18. 35d. 
tered 
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(Geo. I. tered into all the projects which had been formed againſt 

1719. him, refolved to keep:no (meaſures with him. He began 

with a ſincere reconciliation with Sweden, then endeavoured 

to ſoften the king of Denmark, and induce the two others to 

proceed with great moderation, to acknowledge him for x 

.mediator, and join with him, if neceſſary, to compel the czar 
to accept of equitable conditions. 

The duke of Orleans, in concert with king George, had 
offered his mediation to Sweden for a reconciliation with that 
prince, The offer was accepted, and, in July, a proviſional 
treaty was ſigned, by which a peace was to be concluded as 
ſoon as poſſible, agreeable to the plan, and terms agreed 
upon with the mediator. This was punctually performed, 
and, in November, the ſieur de Baſſewitz, miniſter of his 
Britannic majeſty, as duke and elector of Brunſwick, ſig ned 
the peace 7 7 of queen Ulrica. 

By this treaty, Sweden gave up for ever, to the royal anc 
electoral} houſe of Hanover, the duchies of Bremen and Ver- 
den, with all their rights and dependencies, according to 
the treaty of Oſnabrug, of the 23d of October, 1648, by 
virtue of which the kings of Sweden had enjoyed them. On 
the other hand, the elector of Hanover engaged to continue 


— 


ligion ; and to diſcharge the engagements of his predeceſlors 
in thoſe duchies. Moreover, he obliged himſelf to pay to 
the queen of Sweden a million of rix-dollars, at two pay- 
ments; the firſt before the ſigning of the treaty ; the ſecond, 
ve or ſx weeks after the exchange of the ratifications. He 
engaged likewiſe to renew, both as king of Great Britain, 
and elector of Hanover, the alliances formerly eſtabliſhed 
with his predeceſſors and the kingdom of Sweden. Laſtly, 
the treaty of Weſtphalia was renewed, with a reſervation of 
demanding and accepting the guaranty of the emperor, and, 
according to circumſtances, of ſome other powers, | 
At the ſame time the lord Carteret, ambaſſador plenipo- 
. tentiary of Great Britain to the court of Sweden, was em- 
ployed to negotiate the confirmation of this treaty of peace, 
dy an alliance between the two crowns, ſtill under the me- 
diation and guaranty of France. But this alliance was not 
concluded al the next year, as will be related. 
Theſe negotiations with the queen of Sweden were not 
the moſt difficult; ſhe readily agreed to a peace, and con- 
ſidered it as the ground of her ally. and the end of her mi- 
ſeries. But it was not the ſame either with the king of Den- 
mark or the czar, who looked upon theſe negotiations as the 
ruin 


1 his new ſubjects their rights, privileges, effects, and re- 
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ruin of their ſchemes, and an obſtacle to their evtiquieſts. Geo. I. 
As for king Auguſtus, he entered intirely into the views ef 4/19. 
the king of Great Britain, and was contented with being 


acknow & 2p king of Poland; he did not even requite, that 
the intereſts of his competitor ſhould be abandoned; à 
conſented that, in the proviſional treaty, the queen of Swe- 
den ſhould reſerve to herſelf the liberty of demanding for Hin 
what ſhe ſhould think proper. 1 un 
The king of Pruſſia was a little more difficult; but he 
complied at laſt, and, accepting the mediation of Great 
Britain, granted a ſuſpenſion of arms till the concluſion” of 
the peace. | | Dan i 1 
The king of Denmark had made great preparations for an 
expedition againſt Sweden, which he was to execute in per- 
ſon: He had already had ſome ſucceſs, but of a ſudden; he 
defiſted, and, conſenting to a ſuſpenſion of arms for fax 
months, accepted of the mediation of France and Great 
Britain, and, after numberleſs diſputes, gave way to the in- 
ſtances of the mediators, and accepted of a ſum of * dy 
way of ſatisfaction for the conqueſts, which he was obliged 
to reſtore. The czar was the only prince, who would not 
comply, but ſent his fleet to the Scheuron or Batſes 
of Sweden, where twelve or fifteen thouſand Muſcovites 
landed, and made a dreadful ravage. The Engliſh fleet, 
which, under Sir John Norris, was in thoſe ſeas, to ſupport 
the negotiations, had orders to treat the Ruſſian fleet, as ad- 
miral Byng had done that of Spain; but the czar'recalled-his 
feet, and prevented the blow. Thus ſtood affairs in the 
North; it is time now to ſee what war done in the Mediter- 


ranean this ſummer. | __ 

Whilſt admiral Byng and the viceroy of Naples were walt- Affairs in 
ing for the return of count Hamilton, whom they had agreed the Medi- 
to ſend to Vienna, to repreſent the poſture of affairs, aud Sue 


bring back the final reſolutions of that court, concerning the 
operations of the war, the admiral failed to Port · Mahon to 
refit his ſquadron (f). 

25 A = Signor 


f) Captain Matthews being Roſelia; and another called the 
left with a ſquadron at Penta- St. Pedio, of ſixty guns, was caſt 
melia, to obſerve rear-admiral away in Tarento hay. Cam- 
Cammock, and hinder his eſca- mock himſelf, endeavouring*to 
ping out of Meſſina to the ſouth- get away to Spain in a ſwall 
ward, had the good fortune to frigate of twenty-two guns, was 
run one of them aſhore, a ſhip chaſed the 6th of February by a 
of ſixty- four guns, called the St. ſhip of captain Matthews's 2 

ron, 


1272 


Patinho re- 
turns to 


Spain, 


- difficulty in his 
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Geo: IJ. Signor Patinho had hitherto reſided at Meſſina, directing 


1719. the affairs of the iſland for the intereſt of his maſter with 
great prudence; but, his preſence being wanted at the court 


iJanu 


of Spain, he embarked on board a felucca, on the 16th of 
in the night, and put to ſea, attended by two gal. 


lies. If the darkneſs had continued an hour onger, he 
would have undoubtedly fallen into the mouths of two of 
the Engliſh cruizers, which chaced his gallies into a bay near 


dron, and eſcaped with much 
at to Catania, 
* bat the fripate was taken, with 

all his effects and papers, a- 


mong which was a commiſſion 


from̃ the pretender, appointing 
- him admiral of the white ſqua- 
dron. 
This unhappy man was a na- 
tive of Ireland, and, 83 bred 
., up at ſea, had raiſed himſelf to 
. the poſt of a captain, and ſerved 
in queen Anne's war, with no 
bad character. But aſſociating 
himſelf with thoſe who were e- 
nemies to the houſe of Hanover, 


and becoming obnoxious to the 


government, on the acceſſion of 


- that family to the crown, he a- 
bandoned his country, and en- 
tered into the ſervice of Spain, 


Where he was promoted to the 


rank of a rear-admiral, and 
ſerved in that poſt in the expe- 


dition againſt Sicily. He had 
never been noted to want cou- 
rage, but, in the action of Paſ- 

ſaro, he ran away among the 


firſt, and eſcaped, to Malta, af- 
fording an inſtance, how much 
a conſciouſneſs of guilt and dread 
of puniſhment depreſs the heart 
more than the fear of an enemy. 
He was a vain boaſting man, 
with a roving unſettled head, 
Alled with airy ſchemes and pro- 
jects, without any judgment or 
diſcretion. He aſſured fignor 
Patinho, that he could put moſt 


of the Engliſh fleet into his 
hands, in recompence for that 
which he had loſt; and, in that 
ſenſeleſs confidence, wrote alet- 
ter to the admiral; to let him 
know, that he had the preten- 
der's commands to aſſure him, 
if he would bring over the great- 
eſt part of his | Aut to Meſſias, 
or to any port in Spain, he 
would create him duke of Albe- 
marle, with a royal bounty of 
one hundred * ne to 
ſupport the honour and dignity 
of that rank; and that every 
captain ſhould have ten thou - 
ſand pounds, and the ſeamen 
a gratuity of two months wages. 
That ſignor Patinho would ſa- 
tisfy him of the king of Spain's 
ſecurity for the performance of 
this agreement, and that no- 
body elſe but the dukes of Or- 
mond and Mar were in the fe- 
cret. Whether he wrote by di- 
rection or not, does not appear, 
but the letter met with the con 
tempt it deſerved. He likewiſe 
ſent another letter to captain 
Walton, with the promile of a 
reward of ten thouſand pounds, 
a commiſlion of admiral of the 
blue, and to be made an Englih 
eer, if he would bring his {tips 
into Meſſina, which the honeſt 
captain brought to the adu iral, 
with vehement expreſſions of ab- 
horrence and indignation. 


Pa- 
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* 
* 


* 
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palermo: but the felucca eſcaped, and landed him in Italy, Geo. I. 


from whence he proceeded to Madrid, and, by his counſels 
:nd induſtry, all methods were uſed for ſupporting their 
amy in Sicily with recruits of men, and all neceſſaries of 
war. The Venetians and Genoeſe, and even the French 
confuls in the ports of Italy, notwithſtanding the ſevere pro- 
tibitions of the regent, were corrupted to give them all the 
afiſtance poſſible; and, though many veſſels were taken, 
many eſcaped. As to the F rench, admiral Byng found 
himſelf under a difficulty how to treat the ſhips ot a nation, 
that was in ſtrict alliance with England. He made loud 
complaints of their partiality, till at laſt the regent gave him 
leave to confiſcate all thoſe he met with in the ſervice of 
Spain, Which put ſome ſtop to their clandeſtine proceed— 


ing (a). 


Admiral Byng, having refitted moſt of his ſquadron at 
Port-Mahon, haſtened away from thence with four men of 


(a) Mr, Corbet mentions here 
an inſtance or two of the unfair 
practice of other nations at this 
ime upon the Engliſh trade, 
rd which, it is apprehended, 
will always be the caſe, when- 
ever England is engaged in fo- 
reign wars. The admiral hav- 
ing intelligence from Genoa, 
that a privateer of twenty-four 
guns had been fitted out by 
French merchants of that place, 
and was cruizing with a Spaniſh 
commiſſion oft cape Coro, 
and having no ſmall frigates 
with him, , converted the Loo 
boſpital ſhip into a frigate, and, 
putting twenty guns and one 
undred men into her, ſent her 
under the command of captain 
Prothero, in queſt of the ſaid 
privateer, The captain fortu- 
rately met with her off the 
and of Capraia, and after a 
art engagement took her. 
dhe had one hundred and thirty 
men, moſt French, of whom 
b'ry-hx were killed, and nine- 
en wounded, with the loſs only 


VOL, AX; 


of two men killed in the Loo, 
and four wounded. The admi- 
ral directed the priſoners to be 
ſent to Thoulon, and delivered 
into the cuſtody of the inten- 
dant; and he wrote to the En- 
gliſh ambaſſador at Paris, to re- 
preſent thoſe proceedings to the 
regent, to whoſe juſtice he left 
the priſoners. Another ſhip was 
fitted out at Venice, witn fitty 
guns, and two hundred and fiſty 
men, all Venetians, except 
three Spaniards, and eight Eu- 
gliſh; and having taken a Spa- 
niſh commiſſion at Malta, which 
ſignor Patinho had lodged there 
for her, ſhe went a cruizing on 
the coaſt of Spain. The admi- 
ral being informed of it, ſent the 
Orford and Rupert after her, 
the latter of which, meeting 
with her off Peniſcola, 9 
and took her by boarding, hav- 
ing killed fixty-one men, and 
wounded twenty-nine, with the 
loſs only of one man killed ard 
three wounded, 
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Geo. I. war the 3oth of March, leaving the reſt to follow him; ard 
. 1719. arrived the 4th of April at Naples, where he hoped to find 


the army from Hungary arrived, and in a readineſs to im- 
bark; but, contrary to his expctations, he ſaw every thing Wl iv 
in extreme backwardneſs, partly for want of money, wh 

On the 23d of April, count de Mercy arrived at Naples I a 
from Vienna, to take upon him the command of the whole Ml 1b 
army. He was a native of Lorrain, but brought up in the an 
emperor's ſervice, where he had riſen to the rank of general paſ 
of the horſe. He was of a tall graceful preſence, with 2 2 
very ſoldier- like appearance, but had the misfortune of being WM n. 
ſhort-ſighted, almoſt to purblindneſs. He had great ftrength WM wii 
of body and mind, and was indefatigable in the uſe of both, wa 
when neceſſary. He was full of fire, and his converſation lin 
abounded with wit and humour. He had great ſkill in Sp 


courting and careſſing perſons, when he wanted to gain any 
point, but, at other times, his behaviour diſcovered much po 
haughtineſs. He had an inſatiable thirſt for glory, which 
was ſeconded by a bold and moſt reſolute temper, always 1b 
heading his troops himſelf, and ſeemed to have a ſort of pai- 
ſion for ſighting. He was ſeldom in any action but he was 
wounded, and was not eſteemed a fortunate officer. He de- M 
ſpiſed an enemy too much, was impatient for engaging, and. 
had the character of not caring what men he ſacrificed to ob- 
5 tain his purpoſe, when a few days patience might perhaps 
have ſucceeded as well without it; which opinion made the 
ſoldicrs uneaſy under.him, as they were in continual appre- 
henſions of being led to the ſlaughter. Upon the whole, as be 


he had great parts, and great experience of ſervice, he li 
muſt have made a great general (as he was a complete hne of 
_ gentleman) if he had had a cooler temper, or could have & 
commanded it better. But, with all his faults, he was cer- rc 
tainly in the ſuperior rank of men, of which there needs n» p 
better proof, than that he was a favourite of prince Eugene, g 
He was now going to encounter an old ſchool- fellow in the 8 
marquiſs de Lede, who was a Fleming by birth, and a good MI , 
general under a quite oppoſite character ; being as difterent 1 
from the other in perſon, as he was in temper. He was of a b 
low miſhapen ſtature, not affable nor open in his difpoſit.on, b 
but much eſteemed for his judgment and prudence, and was t 
of great military experience too. He was as cautious and c 
circumſpect, as the other was bold and enterprifing ; and, in f 
this reſpect, both ſeemed to be in their proper employments, | 
the one in a ſituation of defence, and the other of attack. | 
It was thought, that, in the courſe of this war, he flipped . 


ſom e 
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Eme opportunities, which the overſight, or wants of the Geo. I. 
Germans, gave him, of acting upon them to advantage; 


but he conſidered, that he was in a country, where he was 


ſhut up from receiving any conſiderable ſupplies of men, 
while the muy poured in what numbers they pleaſed, and 


that any large 


iminution of his troops might endanger the 


whole, and therefore made it a principal point to preſerve his 
army as much as poſſible, and with the advantage of the 
paſſes, and the affection of the country people, to diſtreſs 
and diſable his adverſary, which he effected with much {kill 
and wiſdom, and maintained the honour of the arms of Spain 
with great reputation; and at laſt, when the king his maſter 
was forced by the weight of the alliances againſt him, to re- 
linquiſh the iſland, he brought a gallant army back into 


Spain (b 


Whilſt the troops were arriving, and the veſſels to tranſ- 
port them were getting ready, admiral Byng aſſiſted at ſeveral 
conferences with the viceroy of Naples and general Mercy, 
about the intended deſcent on Sicily. All agreed, that Sy- 
ncuſa was out of the way, but it was not ſo eaſy to deter- 
mine, whether it would be beſt to land at Palermo, or near 
Melazzo. Palermo was judged ſafeſt, and would not only 
make them maſters of the capital city, but alſo of the fertile 
province of Mazzara, from whence they might eaſily draw 


(b) The 2 of Naples was 
at this time full of general of- 
beers, and perſons ot high qua- 
lity and diſtinction, and aboun- 
ded in all the pleaſures of that 
lightful climate. The vice- 
toy was ſtudious of making the 
place agreeable to the admiral, 
a much out of affection as po- 
liteneſs. On the feſtival day of 
dt. Januarius, he appointed him 
2 box near his own, to behold 
that famous ceremony. The 
blood continued long without 
lquefying, at the approach of 
the head of the faint. The vaſt 
concourſe of people began to 
ew ſigns of concern: The 
frtt fal'to praying, afterwards 
proceeded to groans and lamen- 
tations ; and, at length, ſuch a 
contuſed murmuring and un- 


8 2 


eaſineſs was perceived amongſt 
them, that the viceroy, being 
apprehenſive of iome ill conſe- 
quences, ſent count Hamulton 
to the admiral, to beg he would 
not take it ill, if he Tefred him 
to retire, not knowing what ef- 
fect it might have upon the po- 
pulace, if they ſhould take it 
into their heads to attribute the 
failing of the miracle to the 
ſaint's being diſpleaſed at his 

reſence. The admiral had no 
doner quitted his box, and was 
ſtepping into the viceroy's coach, 
but he heard a prodigious ſhout 
of, & fatto, & fatto, it is done, 
© it is done? and ſuch joy and 
exultation appeared in every 
countenance, as if they had been 
delivered from ſome terrible ca- 
lamity, 


pro- 
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Geo. I. proviſions and neceſſaries for the ſubſiſtance of the army, 


1719. 


Bxpedition 
te Sicily. 


But Melazzo was moſt expeditious, as it would preſs the 
enemy cloſer, and bring matters more quickly to a deciſion; 
and this opinion prevailed. But, when they came to exz- 
mine into the ſtate of their military ſtores, they were ſo def. 
cicnt in a train of artillery, that the admiral yielded to fi- 
ply them with cannon, powder and ball, from the Spa- 
niſh prizes, rather than ſuffer time to be loſt for want 
thereof. 

All things being at length got ready, the army imbarked, 
conſiſting of ten thouſand foot, and three thouſand five hun- 
dred horſe, all choice troops, and the flower of thoſe tha: 
had lately ſerved victoriouſly in Hungary. The admin 
failed from the bay of Baiæ, the 22d of May, N. S. with 
eight men of war, and above two hundred tranſports ; and, 
on the 27th in the evening, arrived before Melazzo, fron 
whence general Zumjungen came off, and advifed count de 
Mercy to land in the bay of Patti, about twenty miles weſt- 
ward, the coaſts to the caſtward being all guarded by the 
enemy. Upon this, ſo good a diſpoſition and order was 
made, that, the next morning early, all the foot landed in 


leſs than two hours, and moſt of the cavalry by three in the 


afternoon, having only loſt two horſes in the voyage. 

Upon the landing of the imperialiſts, the - marquiſs de 
Lede decamped with precipitation, and marched, without 
halting, to Franca Villa, a ſtrong poſt, thirty-two miles 
diſtant in a mountainous country, and from whence three 
roads led to Palermo, Meſſina, and Syracuſa. Count de 
Mercy arrived, by eaſy marches, at Melazzo, and found in 
the Spaniſh camp ſome cannon, with ammunition and uten- 
{ils ot war, which the haſte of the Spaniards had left be- 
hind. 

Whilſt matters were preparing here for the further ope- 
rations of the army, count Seckendorf was detached with 2 
body of two thouſand five hundred foot, and one hundted 
and fifty horſe, to reduce the iſlands of Lipari to the em- 
peror's obedience ; which he effected, after ſome reſiſtance, 
in four days time. I his conqueſt was abſolutely neceſſary 
to keep open the navigation between Naples and Sicily, 
which had been diſturbed by the armed veſſels of thoſe 


iſlands. Lipari, the principal ifland, is faid to contain eight 


thouſand inhabitants, a bold people, addicted to pillage, and 
the beſt mariners in thoſe parts. 


It was now under deliberation, whether the army ſhould 
go and belicge Meſſina, or follow the Spaniards, who wei 
| {tron?!y 
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frongly intrenching themſelves at Franca Villa. Meſſina Geo. I. 


tad a numerous garriſon, and was well provided for a long 1719. 
lege, which might waſte away the ſummer, whilſt the Spa- 
nards got in the corn, now near ripe, and kept the maga- 
unes of the iſland in their poſſeſſion. It was therefore deter- 
mined to march towards the enemy, and to endeavour to 
bring them to a battle. The haſty retreat they had made from 
Melazzo animated count de Mercy ſo much, that he did not 
imagine they would make any great ſtand at Franca Villa, 
but that he ſhould trample them under foot (which was his 
expreſſion) when he came up with them. The way to the 
enemy lay through a barren mountainous country, and it 
took up ſo much time to get together a few mules and horſes 
for carriage from Calabria, that the army did not move from 
Melazzo till the 17th of June, N. S. amounting to about 
twenty-one thouſand men. They ſuffered a moſt painful 
march of three days, through wild unknown roads, broken 
up and rendered almoſt unpaſſable by the enemy, conducted 
by ignorant en. and climbing over craggy rocks and pre- 
apices, the ſoldiers oppreſſed with the weight of their ammu- 
nition, and fix days bread, which they carried, beſides their 
ums, with a fiery ſun burning over their heads, and har- 
aſſed and aſſaulted all along the heights and eminences by the 
med peaſants of the country, mixed with ſome Spaniſh foot; 
but arriving, the 19th in the afternoon, on the top of the 
mountain of Tre Fontane, they diſcovered the enemy in- 
camped below, in the valley of Franca Villa. At the fight 
of their camp, a ſhout of joy ran through the whole army, 
in hopes of coming to a deciſive action, which ſeemed to 
promiſe favourably to them, it not being imagined, that the 
enemy could poſt themſelves in a bottom, with ſo much ad- 
rantage againſt an army deſcending from higher ground upon 
em. 

The ſituation of the Spaniſh camp was in this manner. 
The rapid river Cantara, whoſe banks are of a ſteep quick 
rock, from ſix to eight feet perpendicularly deep, and runs 
through the valley of Franca Villa, was in their front. Their 
left was on the riſing grounds about Franca Villa (the town 
lying behind in their center) and extended to a high moun- 
tain, where they had placed ſome armed peaſants, and a few 
foot, On the other ſide of the river (but joined by a bridge 
to the town of Franca Villa) was a ſteep rock, with a con- 
vent of Capuchins upon it. Here they placed five battalions 
of their beſt troops, in as many rows of intrenchments cut 
into the rock, one above the other; and at the point of the 
83 rock 
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Geo. I. rock was a ſmall battery of two pieces of cannon of three nod 

1719. pounders. On their right they had carried on a fortification Whe a 

of large ſtones, like a wall, all along the river, as far as a Hen: 

high rocky hill, which had a convent on the top, as advan- orf 

tageouſly fortihed, as that of the Capuchins; and, cloſe be. Wing 1 

hind the hill, the ſteep river Caſtiglione runs into the Can. Wat 

tara, by means of whoſe eonfluence, and the neighbouring vine 

mountains being guarded by armed peaſants, the Spaniards Wie 

were ſecure from any danger in their rear. It was unfartu- Wl nor 

nate to the Germans, that not one deſerter, nor even a pea- m 

ſant of the country (who were all up in arms in favour of the 

Spaniards) came over to give them the leaſt information, ſo 

that they knew little of the ſtrength and advantage of the 

enemies poſt, till they came to action, and were within muſ- 
ket-ſhot of their trenches. 

The battle Count de Mercy made a diſpoſition for attacking the 

9 enemy that evening at three different places. He detached 

25 all the firſt line of foot, conſiſting of ſixteen battalions and 

twenty three companies of grenadiers, with three hundred Huſ- 

ſars, under the command of general Zumjungen, to an ad- 

joining hill on the left. He had under him the lieutenant- 

enerals Wallis, Wachtendonck, and the prince of Holſtein. 

/pon that hill general Zumjungen was to ſeparate his men 

in two bodies, the one under the command of Wallis, con- 

ſiſting of eight battalions and eleven companies of grenadiers, 

being to deſcend on the right, whilſt Zumjungen did the 

ſame on the left with eight battalions, twelve companies of 

grenadiers, and the Huffars. All the horſe and ſecond line 

of foot, this conſiſting of twelve battalions under lieutenant- 

general Seckendorf, and the horſe under lieutenant- general 

count d' Eck, conſiſting of thirty-five ſquadrons, including 

three companies of horſe-grenadiers, and as many carabi- 

neers, were at the ſame time to deſcend from the mountain 

of Tre Fontane, and join the other bodies below. Before 

all this could be effected, night came on, which obliged 

them to put off the attack till the next morning; and at 

break of day the ſecond line of foot being got down, and 

meeting with ten or twelve ſquadrons of the enemy in the 

valley, they obliged them, as they advanced, to retite to- 

wards their intrencehments. When the army was got down 

to the places appointed in the valley, count de Mercy per- 


ceiving that the enemy poſſeſſed ſeveral confiderable poſts on W 
a hill to his right, from whence they would flank him in hi th 
attack, he ordered licutenant-general Seckendorf, and the F. 
prince of Heſſe Caſſel, with fix battalions, to endeavour to 2 


3 
diſtodge 
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We odge them from thence, and then to deſcend and rejoin Geo. I. 
on Nee army in the general attack, which the generals Zumjun- 1719, 
as 2 Nen and Wallis were ordered to defer till they ſaw Secxen- — 
an- orf engaged, and deſcending towards them. The hill be- 
de- Wing very ſteep and difficult, and the enemy being very ad- 
an- Wrantageouſly poſted, Seckendorf was obliged to make many 
ing WM vindings, which took up much time to get up to them. In 
ids de mean while the enemy, ſeeing that detachment, ſent 
u- nore foot thither, which made count de Mercy ſtrengthen 
ea- bim with four battalions more; ſo that it was four in the af- 
the Wl emoon before they all arrived on the top of the mountain. 
lo Wi eckendorf, having his ten battalions together, drove the 
the Wl enemy down from thence to their intrenchments ; and, if 
uſ- i right had not come on too ſoon, it was thought he would 
have been able to have forced his way into their lines, which 
the n that place were weakeſt, and mel eaſy to be penetrated. 
bed at the ſame time four companies of grenadiers of Wallis's 
ind Wh body attacked a poſt of the enemy on the back of the ſame 
ul- WF bill, and drove them thence, whilſt the reſt of the grenadiers 
ad- Wi (being ſeven companies) ſuſtained by the battalions of the 
nt- Wi ſame body, and the regiment of dragoons of Anſpach, at- 
in. acked a ſmall intrenchment, which the enemy had made 
en croſs the valley, and, having carricd it, they advanced on 
n- Wh towards the rock of the Capuchins, which they attacked 
18, out ſix in the evening, being reinforced by two battalions 
he Wl of Leffelholtz, which count Mercy had drawn from the left 


of Wi to ſuſtain them. Here was very warm and bloody work, 
nc Wi the Germans being expoſed to a continual fire from the ſeve- 
it- i trenches of the enemy on the fides of the rock. During 


ral this attack, count d'Eck, with the carabineers and horſe- 
ng prenadiers, followed by the regiments of horſe of Liege, 
i- Hanover, and Portugal, traverſed the valley within half 
in muſket-ſhot of the enemy, and placed himſelf to the left of 
re Zumjungen, the plain there appearing large enough for the 
2d horſe to act, and to ſuſtain Zumjungen's attack, and pene- 
at rate with him into the enemy's intrenchments. But this 


nd motion of the horſe, croſſing Zumjungen in his march, did 
he very much retard his attack, ſo that it was late before he at- 
Je tacked three caſſines, which ſtood near the river, within 
n eizhty paces of the enemy's lines, which he took, not with- 
& out loſs of men. Here the prince of Holſtein was mortally 
n wounded, and, being left on the field of battle, he ſent to 
1 the marquis de Lede, who cauſed him to be carried into 
e Franca Villa, where he died three days after. While Zumjun- 


gen was diſpoſing his troops to attack the intrenchments, by 
1 84 the 


FHR ITI 


Ceo. I. the way of a mill, which lay on the river oppoſite to the cat. 
1719. fines, he perceived the Heſſian battalions on his right ſj. 


lowed by miſtake the two battalions of Leffelholtz to the 
rock of the Capuchins, which diſappointed his deſign, for it 
was night before they returned. Count de Mercy animated 
his troops every-where by his preſence and example, 
heading himſelf the two battalions of Leffelholtz, at the 
attack of the Capuchins, and, after having one horſe killed 
under him, and two dilabled, he was at laſt himſelf dange- 
rouſly wounded in the reins with a muſket- ball. Night co- 
ming on, put an end to the action, and left things undecided, 
except that the Germans maintained ſome ſmall poſts they 
had gained, which ſerved to ſtraiten the enemy in their 
camp. In this action the Germans had eight hundred and 
forty-fix men killed, and two thouſand four hundred and 
torty- nine wounded ; amongſt the latter, admiral Byng's fi- 
cond fon very dangerouſly, who ſerved as a volunteer. The 
Spaniards had one thouſand five hundred killed or wounded, 

Count de Mercy, having withdrawn his wounded men in 
the night, ranged his army in order to renew the attack next 
morning; but, the action of the day before having convinced 
the other generals of the ſtrong ſituation of the enemy, and 
perceiving the ſoldiers extremely diſpirited and dejected with 


their hardſhips and ill ſucceſs, they, with much difficulty, 


prevailed upon him not to perſiſt in that reſolution, but, by 
extending to the left, endeavour to cut off the enemy from 
Meſſina, and open a communication with the En liſh con- 
voy, which (according to agreement) was to — in 
Schiſo- Bay near Taormina, a ſea- port town, about three 
hours diſtant from Franca Villa, with the tranſports laden 
with proviſions, ammunition, baggage, and other neceſſa- 
ries, which the army ftood in extreme need of. Here was 
a contingency of great hazard and danger, which gave the 
Germans much fear and uneaſineſs, For it might have hap- 
pened, that the winds had hindered the convoy from paſſing 
through the Faro, Or, if they ſhould have gained their 
paſſage into Schiſo Bay, Taormina and all that coaſt was 
poſſeſſed by the enemy, and it was poſſible, that the ſhips 
might not be able to open a communication with the ſhore : 
Or fill, if both theſe points ſucceeded, the eſtabliſhing a 
correſpondence betwen the ſea and the camp, throu; Zh an 
hoſtile country, was another work of hazard and difficulty ; ; 
and a diſappointment, in any one of them, was the jnevita- 
ble ruin of the whole army, who ſaw themſelves near ths 
end of their proviſions, without any other poſſibility of get- 
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ting more. But they were ſoon delivered from their fears, Geo. I. 


by hearing, that the convoy was ſafely arrived in Schiſo-Bay z 
that the ſailors had taken and deſtroyed a ſmall fort of two 
guns, which had endeavoured to moleſt their anchoring ; and 
that the guns of the men of war had diſperſed a body of troops 
which the marquiſs de Spinola had ſent from Meſſina to the 
ſea-ſide to oppoſe them. Upon this reviving news, count 
de Mercy ſent general Wachtendonck, with three thouſand 
foot and five hundred horſe, down to encamp at the ſea- ſide, 
where the ſhips lay at anchor, and ordered the roads, which 
were hardly paſſable, to be repaired, under the direction of 
engineer-general Schmettau; and, having got ſome field- 
pieces from the ſhips up to the camy, he greatly annoyed the 
enemy, who lay beneath him. "This communication was 
too important for the marquiſs de Lede not to endeavour to 
interrupt it; and, amongſt many ſkirmiſhes that daily hap- 
pened, a party of ſeven hundred Spaniſh horſe fel] in with the 
bread-waggons and mules, that were returning from the ſea- 
ſide, laden with proviſious for the camp, and guarded only 
by three hundred horſe. The defence, which the Germans 
made, was reckoned a gallant action. A ſmall party of 
foot, that happened to be in the neighbourhood, hearing the 
fire, and preſently coming up, they put the Spaniards to flight, 

and conducted the waggons and mules ſafe to their camp. 
When count Mercy parted from admiral Byng at Me- 
lazzo, to go in queſt of the Spaniſh army, it was the admi- 
ral's deſign to return to Naples, and put things there in mo- 
tion for an intended expedition to Sardinia, which the duke 
of Savoy had much at heart, and was no leſs preſſed by the 
courts of England and France. But reflecting within him- 
ſelf, that the impetuous temper of the German general, and 
the contempt he ſaw he had of the enemy, might poſſibly 
bring about ſome occaſions, that would want his aſſiſtance, 
he tarried a few days on the coaſt, in uneaſy expectation of 
the news of the ſucceſs of their march from Melazzo. The 
armed peaſants had cnt off all communication between 
Franca Villa and Melazzo ; ſo that the firſt miſdoubt he en- 
tertained, that things had not gone well, was from hearing 
the guns firing at Meſſina and at the Faro, and ſeeing great 
illuminations along the coaſt. Soon after he ſaw the Neapo- 
politan gallies rowing out of the Faro, and their general gave 
him an imperfect account of the action, but enough to ſatisfy 
him, that it had not been fortunate 3 upon which he imme- 
diately embarked two battalions from the garriſon of Melazzo, 
and about a thouſand recruits, who were juſt arrived there, 
and ſent them, the fame day, under a convoy, * 
ard 


1719. 
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Geo. I, Faro to Schiſo-Bay. In the evening he received letters from 
1719. count de Mercy, informing him of the particulars of the 


whole action, with the great difficulties he laboured under, 
and uncertainty what to do; earneſtly preſſing him to come 
to the camp, that they might confer and conſult together, 
Upon this, the admiral ſent his firſt captain with his own 
ſhip and two others to Naples, by whom he ſent a letter to 
the viceroy, giving his opinion, that all thoughts of an expe. 
dition to Sardinia ſhould be laid afide for the preſent, and the 


troops, which could be ſpared from his government, ſent 


immediately into Sicily, til] whoſe arrival all things there 
would be at a ſtand ; and that he had ſent his officers and 
ſhips to promote that ſervice. He then embarked on board 
the general of the gallies, laying aſide the ceremony of his 
flag and character, and, in his way to Schiſo, count de Lig- 
neville came to him in a felucca, bringing freſh letters from 
count de Mercy, which expreſſed his great impatience to ſee 
him, Being landed at Schiſo, general Wachtendonek re- 
newed the ſame intreaties, which the admiral's zeal did not 
want; who, accepting that general's horſes, and forgetting 
for a while his own ſtation and element, ſet out under a 
ſtrong eſcort, attended by captain Matthews and his eldeſt 
fon, and paſſing through roads ſtrewed with dead bodies of 
men and horſes, that had fallen in ſkirmiſhes the day before, 
between the ſea-ſide and the camp, he alighted at count 
de Mercy's tent in the evening, where a guard of grenadiers 
being drawn out for his reception, one of them was ſhot 
through the head by a muſket- ball from the enemy's camp, 
at the door of his tent, and fell down dead at his feet. He 
found the general very weak and faint with his wound, the 
ball ſtill remaining in his reins; but as he had a magnani- 
mity of ſpirit ſuperior to his condition, it did not hinder them 
from entering into converſation on the melancholy ſituation 
of their affairs. The general“ made great complaints of 
Zumjungen, to whoſe — in marching, and coming ſo 
late into action, he attributed his ill ſucceſs. He ſaid, he 
himſelf was fil] of opinion to make another attack upon the 
enemy, rather than decamp and retire; but that his officers 
in general were againſt it; and in that caſe he ſaw nothing 
left for them to do, but to go down, and join the forces at 
the ſea-ſide, and march into the country 2 Catanea and 
Syracuſa, for their better ſubſiſtance. That he had wrote 
for two battalions of Savoyards to be ſent to him from Syra- 
cuſa, which, with the troops the admiral had ſent from Me- 
lazzo, would repair his lots of men; but that the loſs of his 


officers 
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BM officers was irretrievable; for, beſides many killed, a conſi- Geo. I. 
derable number of the beſt and principal were wounded, and 1719. 
incapable of preſent ſervice.” After many propoſitions and 
ſchemes ſtarted and diſcuſſed between them, without any 
being concluded on, the count defired the admiral to ſtay in 
the camp that night, to be preſent at a conſultation of gene- 
ral officers next morning. The converſation being ended, 
the admiral went to ſee his ſon, who (as was mentioned 
before) was wounded in the action, and whom he found 
languiſhing in his tent, in a way that gave very little hopes 
of his recovery, not ſo much from the malignity of the 
wound (though that was in a dangerous part) as from the 
unſkilfulneſs of thoſe, who attended him, the German army 
being very il] provided with ſurgeons and medicines (c). 
Such an univerſal dejection had reigned throughout the 
army, on account of the ill ſucceſs of the late action, and for 
the loſs and diſability of ſo many brave officers, and they had 
ſuch continual apprehenſions, that the fiery temper of their 
general would order them on another attack, that their joy 
on the arrival of the admiral was inexpreſſible. They looked 
on him as their deliverer, who alone, they thought, could 
extricate them from their preſent difficulties and misfortunes, 
and influence their general with cool and prudent counſels. 
In the morning early he viſited general Zumjungen, the ſe- 
cond perſon in the army, whoſe ſedate deliberate temper had 


(c) Mr. Corbet obſerves here, 
It may be wondered that the 
emperor is ſo well ſerved in the 
courage of his troops, when ſo 
little care is generally taken of 
their preſervation in accidents of 
wounds or fickneſs. Surgeons 
and medicines are few and bad 
in their armies, and there is lit- 
tle difference between being 
wounded and killed in action, 
except that of a lingering or a 
ſudden death. After the battle 
of Franca Villa, the wounded 
men were laid on the ground, 
with their ammunition- bread ſet 
by them, and left expoſed to the 
ſun and fortune. The general 
himſelf had only his own Valet 
de Chambre to dreſs his wound, 


and attend him. It was a mo- 
ving ſpectacle to the admiral, 
to meet with great numbers of 
poor wretches in his way up to 
the camp, ſome endeavouring, 
with the ſupport of their wives 
or comrades, to crawl down to 
the ſea- ſide, in order to get a 
_ over to the hoſpital at 

eggio ; others, unable to go 
on from pain or faintneſs, fal- 
ling down on the earth, and left 
to die there. This is a great 
blemiſh of their ſervice, and 
gives a handle to the maxim 
which their enemies would fix 
on them, that they account it 
cheaper to get a man than cure 
one, and fo give themſelves lit- 
tle concern 2 his recovery. 


procured 
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Geo, I. procured him great eſteem and confidence among the ſol- 
1719. diery. He complained much + of the general's raſh impa- 
— tience, in not giving time to all the troops to come up; 


which if he had done, and had delayed the attack till next 
morning, they would have had the whole day before them, 
have judged better of the mcaſures for carrying it on, which 
would then have been diſpoſed in another manner, and with 
more reaſonable expectation of ſucceſs ; and that this was noc 
his own fingle opinion, but that of all the other officers, 
He bewailed the little regard the general gave to the advice 
of his officers; and intreated him to oppoſe any overture he 
might make at the conſultation for another attack, which 
he feared was not out of his head, and that he (the 
admiral) only had credit enough to diſſuade him from 
it.“ 

The principal officers of the army being met in the gene- 
ral's tent, the firſt point he put in queſtion was, Whether 
the enemy ſhould be attacked again? The officers keeping a 
long ſilence, and directing their looks to the admiral, he ad- 
dreſſed his ſpeech to the general, wherein he © reminded him 
of the warning he had formerly given him, not to deſpiſe the 
enemy, whoſe numbers and refolution he now experienced to 
be otherwiſe than what he expected. He ſaid, that he had 
viewed the ſituation of the enemy's camp, the night before; 
and, though he did not pretend to much judgment in the 
operations of Jand-ſervice, yet it ſeemed to his plain under- 
ftanding, that for one army to attack another equal in num- 
ber, under the ſhelter of ſtrong and almoſt impregnable in- 
trenchments, was rather an undertaking of deſpait than dit- 
cretion, and could not be attended with any reaſonable 
hopes of ſucceſs.” All the other officers declaring themſelves 
of the ſame opinion, that queſtion was laid aſide. It came 
next under deliberation, What the army was to do? The 
general's opinion was, "That it was inſufficient for a ſpeedy 
conqueſt of the iſland, in regard the enemy had as numerous 
an army, with all the ſtrong-holds and magazines in their 
poſſeſſion, and the affection of the people on their fide. 
That, as they could not continue where they were, it was 
his opinion they ſhould march into the fertile country about 
Catanca, and endeavour to make themſelves maſters of Au- 
guſta; or elſe canton themſelves about Syracuſa for their 
better ſubſiſtance, till new and effectual ſupplies of troops 
were ſent from Germany.“ To this the admiral replied, 
© That he was ſo much of his opinion, that they wanted a 
further reinforcement of men, that, upon the firſt news ot 
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the ill ſucceſs of the battle, he had wrote to the viceroy of Geo. I. 
Naples his ſentiments accordingly : That indeed the courts 1719. 


of London and Paris did earneſtly preſs the carrying on the 
enterpriſe againſt Sardinia; but, when they ſhould come to 
be informed of the ſtate of affairs, they would probably con- 
ſent to have the army, deſigned for that expedition, paſs fiſt 
into Sicily, which, as things ſtood, he thought the neareſt 
way to the conqueſt of both iſlands. That, after his de- 
parture from them, he would immediately go to Naples, and 
labour that point with the proper courts, with all the ear- 
neſtneſs and application poſſible. That, as to their march- 
ing in the mean time into the country about Catanea for 
ſubſiſtance, he apprehended it would give the world a worſe 
opinion of the late action than it deſerved, and make it be 
concluded, that they had been defeated and difabled ; which 
would blemiſh the credit of their arms, and give too much 
ſpirit to the enemy, and to the Sicilians in their intereſt. 
That, being now joined by the recruits he had ſent them, and 
battalions from Syracuſa being daily expected, they would be 
in a condition to act offenſively, and advance the emperor's 
affairs: That Auguſta was out of the way, and not worth 
their attention; and delaying their time there was drawing 
the war into unneceſſary length; but that the way was open 
to Meſſina, the beſieging of which city would ſupport the 
character of their arms, and the taking of it make the re- 
duCtion of the reſt of the iſland eaſy. hat, as to what re- 
garded the fleet, the experience of the laſt winter in keeping 
two ſquadrons, one within, the other without the Faro, to 
block up the ſhips in Meſſina, and ſecure the paſſage of the 
proviſions, which the army at Melazzo drew from Calabria 
and Apulia, had determined him never to hazard again the 
deſtruction of his maſter's ſhips on a ſea-ſervice of ſuch cvi- 
dent danger in that tempeſtuous ſeaſon, without having a 
port to ſhelter or befriend him. That the reduction of Meſ- 
ſina was their mutual intereſt, as his ſhips would then clean 
there, and be more at hand to aſſiſt them; and, the cauſe of 
the blockade being removed, he ſhould be able to ſend a de- 
tachment to cruize on the coaſts of Spain, which would 
ſtraiten the enemy, and obſtruct their ſending ſuccours into 
Sicily. This remonſtrance had the weight it deſerved, and 
not only convinced, but gave great fatisfaCtion to the general 
and his officers; eſpecially after his removing an objection of 
their being in want of cannon for battery, by agreeing to 
ſpare them out of the Spaniſh prizes twenty-ſeven cannon of 
twenty-four pounders, twelve of cighteen, and as many cf 
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Geo. I. twelve pounders ; with a proportionable quantity of powder 
1719. and ball, to inable them to begin the ſiege, and promiſing to 


ſollicit ſtrongly at Naples for remitting to the army all things 
neceſſary for carrying on that important ſervice with ſuc. 
ceſs, . 

The conference being over, the admiral took his leaye, 
the general and all his officers expreſſing the greateſt eſteem 
and affection for him at their parting, and, being eſcorted 
down to the water-ſide, he imbarked in the neareſt man of 
war, and, without regard to his own Cignity of moving at 
the head of a fleet, failed away with two ſhips only, and 
after an impatient paſſage of eleven days, a time tedious to 
a mind active and charged with important affairs, he arrived 
at Naples, where the firſt thing he heard, with great ſurpriſe 
and concern, was, that his friend count Daun was removed 
from the government, and departed for Vienna, though his 
time was not expired, and that count de Gallas was come 
thither in his room. The diſplacing at that juncture a man 
ſo experienced in military affairs was a ſtep very inconve- 
nient to the emperor's intereſt, and an unhappy effect of 
court faction; for, though the new viceroy was a man of 
undoubted worth and honour, and had ſuſtained the character 
of ambaſſador at the courts of England and Rome, with pro- 
per dignity and magnificence, and in quieter times might 
have filled his government with great ſuſhciency and applauſe, 
yet, not being bred a ſoldier, it was not to be expected he 
could ſo readily comprehend the {prings of motion in armies, 
or foreſee every proviſion neceſſary for military operations, 
the timely ſupplies of which are the ſureſt foundations of ſuc- 
cels in war. 

After the firſt civilities, the admiral, entering into con- 
ferences with the viceroy, painted out to him in very lively 
colours the ſtate of the imperial army in Sicily, © where the 
event of things, he ſaid, had not anſwered the ſanguire 
hopes they had flattered themſelves with, on their landing on 
that iſland ; that, inſtead of trampling over the enemy, they 
had received ſuch a ſhock themſelves, as very much humbled 
their ſpirits and expectations, and had been ſo far from ma- 
king impreſſion on an army favoured and aſſiſted by the na- 
tives, that they were reduced to think of their own preſer- 
vation, being entangled among barren mountains, depending 
on a precarious ſubſiſtance from the ſea, and in a country 
where every man they ſaw was their enemy; and finally, 
that, without a reinforcement equal to another army, the 
conqueſt of that kingdom was impracticable. The admiral, 
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having proceeded thus far, was cautious of touching on the Geo. I. 
army that lay in the Milaneſe, deſigned for Sardinia; for, by 1719. 
the laſt letters, the courts of England, France, and Turin, 
were ſtill very preſſing for that expedition: But he demanded 
of the viceroy, Whether the emperor had any conſiderable 
number of troops in Italy, beſides thoſe deſigned for Sar- 
dinia? To which he replying, he believed not, the admiral 
aſked, Whether, if thoſe troops deſigned for Sardinia were 
immediately ſent over to Sicily, they could ſoon be replaced 
by other troops from Germany, to go on that expedition ? 
hich the viceroy doubting, he then ſpoke out his opinion 
plainly, That the expedition to Sardinia ought to be laid 
aſide for the preſent : That the carrying on both undertakings 
together would end in the failure of both; and that the 
ſhorteſt way of getting both iſlands was by conquering one 
firſt,” The viceroy replied, That the propoſition was 
ſo much for his maſter's intereſt, that his concurrence with 
it was not to be doubted, but that he feared he was not at 
liberty to divert thoſe troops, without the conſent of the other 
courts in alliance; and prayed the admiral to make the pro- 
per repreſentations thereupon to them, as he would do him- 
ſelf to the emperor.” The conference being over, the count 
de Ligneville, whom count de Mercy had ſent with the ad- 
miral to Naples, was diſpatched away to Vienna, with in- 
ſtructions to lay before that court the fate of their affairs in 
Sicily, and the meaſures propoſed for retrieving them. 
Naples ſeemed to be, at this time, the center of affairs in 
Europe. All the powers in the quadruple alliance, as well 
as thoſe who had any concerns with them, had miniſters 
there, to watch over their reſpective intereſts, and drew 
their meaſures from information of what paſſed there. The 
admiral went to the viceroy to viſit the marquiſs de Breille, 
the king of Sardinia's miniſter ; and ſhewing him the weak 
condition of the imperial arms in Sicily, and that the expe- 
dient of ſending the troops deſigned for Sardinia thither was 
the effect of invincible neceſſity, and not a pretence for poſt- 
poning his maſter's intereſt, which the courts of England 
and France had as much at heart as thoſe of the emperor, 
he convinced that miniſter of the reaſonableneſs of the mea- 
ſure, who, at his requeſt, repreſented the matter in a true 
light to his own court, and obtained his maſter's concur- 
rence. 
During the admiral's ſtay at Naples, the Grafton brought 
in two Genoeſe ſhips, which ſhe had taken off Palermo, with 
{ix hundred Swiſs recruits on board for the Spaniſh ways 
wo 
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Geo. I. who were committed priſoners to the caſtles. The Lenox 


1719. ran a third a- ſhore, with about two hundred more ſoldiers, 


A and burnt her, but moſt of the men eſcaped. 


There being nothing more to do at Naples, till the ſen- 
timents of the ſeveral courts were known, upon the propoſed 
alteration of meaſures, the admiral determined, in the mean 
time, to paſs over again into Sicily, hoping to find the army 
before Meſſina, in which caſe his aſſiſtance would be want- 
ing. He had then a ſtrong feveriſh diſorder hanging on 
him, which had reduced him to a very low condition; a little 
reſt ſeemed neceſſary for his recovery; but his heart was with 
the army, and his health had no part in his thoughts, 
The viceroy too was ill in bed of a fever; they were * 
of ſeeing each other before the admiral departed, having 
ſome neceſſary points to ſettle together. The admiral, ſcarce 
able to ſtand, was carried to the viceroy's bed- ſide, where 
being ſeated, they could do little more than give broken and 
imperfect hints to each other of what their minds laboured 
with, and were ſoon obliged to put an end to a conference, 
wherein the weakneſs of their bodies did not ſecond the zeal 
of their hearts for the public. The admiral complimented 
the viceroy with as many of the Swiſs priſoners, as would be 
neceſlary to exchange what Germans were priſoners in Sicily; 
and, taking a final leave of him, imbarked for that iſland, 
The viceroy died two days after, whoſe ſickneſs the Italians 
attributed to his travelling through the Campania of Rome in 
the dog-days, which they eſteemed fatal. His death threw the 
affairs of that kingdom into great confuſion ; the collateral 
council aſſuming the government, and the military power 
refuſing to obey their orders, which proved no ſmall diſſer- 
vice and retardment to the affairs in Sicily, 

During the admiral's abſence, count de Mercy, being 
ſtruck blind with an apoplectic fit, was obliged to quit tae 
camp, and paſs over to Reggio for advice, leaving the com- 
mand of the army to general Zumjungen. General Wach- 
tendonck had taken by ſtratagem the town of Taormina, 2 
ſtrong paſs in the way to Meſſina, upon which encourage- 
ment Zumjungen broke up from Franca Villa with his army, 
on the 17th of July, without any moleſtation from the ene- 
my, and forcing the ſtrong paſſes of Alexis and la Sceletta, 
Witi leſs oppoſition than was expected, after a painful march 
through a mountainous country and exceſſive heats, but, al- 
ſiſted by the tranſport- veſſels coaſting along with the pro- 
viſions, artillery, and heavy baggage, he ſat down the 20th, 
before Meſſina ; in which the enemy had three thouſand men, 
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under the command of the marquiſs de Spinola, an officer of Geo. I. 


great reputation, and well furniſhed with proviſions and all 


neceſſaries for a long and obſtinate defence. In the mean ———— 


time, count de Mercy, burning with impatience to lie idle 
at Reggio, notwithſtanding the anguiſh of his wound, and 
the ſurgeon's not being able to get the bal} out of his body; 
as ſon as ever he began to ſee a little with one eye, returned 
to the camp before Meffina. The admiral, atter a paſſige of 
five days, anchored the 28th, off the point of the Faro, 
and, being too weak to go out of his ſhip, ſent his firſt cap- 
tain a-ſhore to the general; to acquaint him with his pro- 
ceedings at Naples; and learning, that be was in great want 
of powder, ſent him a conſiderable ſupply: : 

The imperialiſts having taken the caſtle of Gonzaga; 
which ſtands on a hill over the city; and the baſtion of Ui 
town, called Secreto, having a conſiderable breach made in 
it, and the governor having withdrawn his troops from the 
town into the citadel, the ſenate of Meflina ſent out deputies 
to capitulate upon articles; but the general deſiring to know 
whether he was to treat with them as ſubjects of the emperor, 
or as enemies; if as the former, he bid them open the gates, 
and receive his troops, and he would interpoſe his good of- 
fices with the emperor in their favour 3 but, if he was to treat 
with them as enemies, they were to get the beſt terms the 
could for themſelves; and he gave them leave to go bk 
into the town to conſider with their principals about it. 
They returned the ſame evening, and told the general, that 
the next morning, as ſoon as it was day, they would open 
the gates, and rely on the emperor's clemency ; and accord- 
ingly the troops marched on the 8th of Auguſt, N. 5. and 
took poſſeſſion. | 

The city being taken, the admiral landed ſome Engliſh 

nadiers, who took the tower of the Faro; which opening 
a paſſage for his ſhips, he came to an anchor in Paradiſe 
Road, which the officers of the Spaniſh men of war in the 
Mole perceiving, and deſpairing now of getting out to ſea, 
they unbent their ſails, and unrigged their ſhips, expectin 
their fate with that of the citadel. This gave the admira 
great eaſe, and inabled him to employ ſhips on other ſer- 
vices, which had long attended the blocking up of that 

it; a . | 
4 came how to be matter of debate, what was to be done 
with thoſe ſhips, when the citadel ſhould be taken, and they 
fall into their hands. Signor Scarampi, general of the king 
of Sardinia's gallies, firſt ſtarted the queſtion, and claimed 

Vor. XIX. + the 
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Geo, I. the two beſt of ſixty and ſixty-ſour guns, new ſhips, which 
1719. had belonged to his roof ages I ſeized by the Spa- 


niards in the port of Palermo. He grounded his right on a 
convention made at Vienna, the 29th of December, 1718, 
in which it was ſaid, That as to he ſhips belonging to the 
king of Sardinia, if they be taken in port, they ſhall be re- 
ſtored to him: But that this ſhall be referred to admiral 
Byng to anſwer.” To this the admiral replied, * That, this 
convention having been only a ground-work for another to 
be made at Naples, he could be directed by none but that, 
which was made in conſequence thereof in April, 1719, be- 
tween the viceroy of Naples, the marquiſs de Breille miniſter 
of Sardinia, and himſelf, in which no mention is made of 
thoſe ſhips; and, as to the reference to his opinion, he did 
n he could not think the king of Sardinia had 
any ſhadow of title to them: That they had been taken by 
the enemy, and were now fitted out, and armed at their ex- 
pence, and under their colours: That they would put out to 
ſea, if he did not hinder them, and attack all Engliſh ſhips 
they met with; and, if ſtronger, take them; fo that he 
could not conſider them in any light, than what they were, 
the ſhips of an enemy.“ Count de Mercy put in his claim 
for the emperor, alledging, That as thoſe ſhips would be 


found within the port of a town taken by his maſter's arms, 


according to the right of nations, they belonged to him. 
"The admiral replied, «© That it was owing to his keeping 
two ſquadrons on purpoſe, and at a great hazard, to watch 
and obſerve theſe ſhips, that they were now confined within 
the port, which if he was to withdraw, they would ſtill be 
able to go to ſea, and he ſhould have a chance of meeting 
with and taking them.“ But reflecting afterwards with him- 
ſelf, that poſſibly the garriſon might capitulate for the ſafe re- 
turn of thoſe ſhips into Spain, which he determined never to 
ſuffer: That, on the other hand, the right of poſſeſſion 
might breed an inconvenient diſpute among the princes con- 
cerned ; and if it ſhould prove, that they did not belong to 
England, it were better they belonged to no-body ; he pro- 
poſed to count de Mercy, to ſet up a battery and deſtroy them 
as they lay in the baſon; who urging, that he had no orders 
concerning thoſe ſhips, and 4. write to Vienna for in- 
ſtructions about it, the admiral replied with ſome warmth, 
that he could not want a power to deſtroy every thing that 
belonged to the enemy, and inſiſted on it with ſuch firmneſs, 
that the general, being concerned in intereſt not to ca 
matters to a diſagreement, cauſed a battery to be erefteo, 
not; 
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of the naval power of Spain, 

In five days after the taking of the city, the imperialiſts 

obliged the caſtles of Caſtellazzo and Matagriffone to fur- 

er; and, being thus become maſters of all the caſtles 
and eminencies about the city, they applied themſelves to the 
bege of the citadel], where, from the ſtrength of the place, 
the numerous and well-provided garriſon; and the great 
reputation of the governor, they were ſure to meet with 
a very warm and vigorous reſiſtance, and the more, as the 
Germans were ill provided with neceſſaries for ſuch an un- 
dertaking. 

On the 13th of Auguſt, N. S. the count de Ligneville ar- 
rived in the camp from Vienna, with the good news of the 
emperor's having diſpatched orders to _ UI of Milan 
to ſend his troops, which lay in the Milaneſe, and were 

for Sardinia, down to Vado, in order to be tranſ- 
ported into Sicily. He brought a gracious letter from the 
emperor to the admiral, wherein he ſignified to him “ his 
zprobation of a project, that was the effect of his zeal and 
Kivity ; the ſatisfaCtion he had in his wiſe conduct, and for 
his love and attachment to his imperial perſon and auguft 
WH houſe; and on all occafions he ſhould give him marks of his 
otettion and eſteem, and of his good remembrance of the 

"s Wl ſervices he had done him. 
The tranſportation of the troops from Genoa to Sicily 
be il ſervice of fuch moment, and diſpatch in it ſo neceſlary, 
that the admiral determined to conduct that affair himſelf, 
iS i vell knowing from his experience of the flowneſs of the Ger- 
mans in all their undertakings, how much his weight and 
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te. credit were neceſſary to give their motions that quickneſs 
Arg which their affairs required; and having jntimated his reſo- 
- lution to count de Mercy of paſſing over to Naples, and from 


thence to Genoa for that purpoſe, he prayed the admiral to 
repreſent plainly his wants to the government of Naples, 
which no-body knew or underſtood better than himſelf; and 
giving him a liſt of what particulars he wanted, added jo- 
coſely, That as the ſiege was a child of his own begetting, 
te ought to nurſe it, as well for his own ſake, as for the 

common intereſt.” | | 
The admiral ſailed the 16th of Auguſt, N. 8. and an- 
chored the 2 3d before Naples, where the cardinal de Schrot- 
tenbach was newly arrived by ſea from Rome in quality of 
nceroy, The next day the aa went to the palace, and, 
1 2 eng- 


notwithſtanding the proteſtations of Scarampi, which in 4 Geo. I. 
little time ſunk and deſtroyed them, and completed the ruin 1719. 
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Geo. I. entering into conference with the cardinal, repreſented to 
1719. him, how much the army had ſuffered from the diviſions of 


the government during the interregnum. That the fiepe 
they were employed in was a derive point, on which the 
fate of the iſland depended ;* and ſetting before him the evil 
conſequences, that would attend a miſcarriage by the want 
of necellary ſupplies from his government, , put into his 
hands a liſt of particulars he had received from the general, 
The cardinal was an honeſt good-natured man, and very 
willing to forward buſineſs, but had no great talents for it. 
His high quality had advanced him to the purple, being lord 


.of a principality in Bohemia, with ſome marks of fovereignty, 


e was appointed to manage the emperor's affairs at Rome, 
after the departure of count Gallas, and, at his death, ſuc- 
ceeded him in his government. He told the admiral, © That, 
by the accounts he had received from the proper officers, 
there was not in the ſtores the quantity of cannon and ammu- 
nition, which the general demanded : That he would ſend 
to Mantua for cannon, which might be tranſported. down 


the Po into the Adriatic, and ſo on by ſea to Meſſina, where 


poſſibly, if no croſs accidents happened, they might arrive in 
two months time.” The admiral coming to kno, that 


thoſe cannon had no carriages, the cardinal thought he ſati{- 


hed that objection, by ſaying, he would ſend ſome carpen- 
ters into the woods of Abruzzo to cut down timber for car- 
riages.” Thoſe and the like unſoldierlike propoſals gave the 
admiral a ſenſible regret of the loſs of count Daun, in whole 
room he found himſelf co-operating with a viceroy better 
qualified for his breviary than for council in operations of 
war, and whoſe court was crouded with monks and prieſts, 
and ſuch-like diſagreeable objects, inſtead of men of buſinels 


and ſervice (a). 


(a) The viceroy returned the 
next day the admirals vifit, 
and, upon reconſidering the ſe- 
voral points in the general's de- 
mands, the ſame 4ifliculies re- 
curred about complying with 
them, eſpecially as to the can- 
non and ammunition. The 
viceroy ſaid, he would ſum- 
mon all the general officers in 
town, and conſult with them 
about hadivg out expedients to 


The 


ſatisfy 'the wants of the army 
which was all that was in his 
power to do.“ Upon which the 
admiral defired his eminence, 
„That, after they had attended 
him, and taken thoſe matter 
into conſideration, he might 
have a conference with them. 
Accordingly the next day tue 
general officers came to the ad- 
miral's houſe, and entering into 


coaverſation together, upon the 


Jr 
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The admiral, perceiving that the army had no reſource, Geo. I, 
but what lay in himſelf, generouſly ſent them twenty-four 1719. 


pieces of cannon of eighteen-pounders, belonging to the Spa- 
niſh prizes, and a proportionable quantity of powder and 
ſhot, contenting himſelf with the ſingle credit of the general 
for repayment to the captors, and at the ſame time wrote to 
Genoa and Leghorn, to purchaſe one thouſand barrels more 
of powder, engaging his own ſecurity to the Britiſh conſuls 
for their repayment. 

During theſe tranſactions, a number of tranſports having 
been provided at Naples, the admiral ſent them under a con- 
voy to Vado, and, having diſpatched his other affairs with 
the cardinal, departed after them, and arrived at Genoa the 
7th of September, N. 8. | 

He had been made to believe, that, by the time of his ar- 
rival there, the army would be ready to imbark ; but he 
found every thing in extreme backwardneſs. I he troops 
had not ſo much as begun their march from the Milaneſe, 
nor could get to Vado in leſs than a fortnight: Very few 
proviſions or neceſſaries had been bought up, and none ſhip- 
ped, nor were the tranfport-veſlels properly fitted for the re- 
ception of the troops. Count de Bonneval, who was to 
command this body, arriving the next day, went on board 
the admiral, and underſtanding that he intended to tranſport 
his army to Melazzo, and even to Meſſina, if count Mercy 


particulars of the general's de- a liſt of eight cannon, which 
mands, which lay before them, he ſaid might be taken from the 


the articles relating to corn and 
recruits were ſoon got over; but 
the main difficulty was the de- 
mand of cannon and ammuni- 
ton. The admiral told them, 
That count de Mercy had not 
above twenty cannon in battery : 
That he was within two hun- 
dred paces of the counterſcarp 
of the citadel; and hoped he 
ſhould not be forced to ſtop in 
ſo fair a way, for want of ne- 
ceſſary ſupplies; and that he 
would be contented, if they 
could ſend him but ten or twelve 
cannon _ Naples, with a 
proportionable quantity of pow- 
der and ball.” Ache afficer of 
tte ordnance, attending, gave in 


1 


mole and batteries of the city, 
and ſent to Meflina ; but, upon 
inquiry, they appeared to be 
of fifty and ſixty pounders, 
ſome without ball, others with- 
out carriages, all of them too 
unwieldy and unfit for battery. 
He then delivered jn to them 
a ſtate of all the ordnance ſtores 
in the kingdom; upon exami- 
ning of which the general offi- 
cers unanimouſly confeſſed, that 
the whole country was not able 
to furniſh the cannon and am- 
munition, which count de Mercy 
wanted. This was ſuch a de- 
claration of weakneſs, as was 
not to be expected in fo fine a 


kingdom. ah 
ſhould 


THE HISTORY 


Geo. I. ſhould think it neceſſary, he was mortified to the laft degree, 


He had been appointed to command theſe forces on the intend. 


= cd expedition to Sardinia, and the diyerting them to a different 


ſervice ſo diſguſted him, that, inſtead of forwarding the im- 
barkation of the troops, he reſolved to retard it all he could. 
Accordingly, whilſt the admiral gave himſelf incredible paing 
at (zenoa and Vado, to quicken their departure, he threw in 
the way all the ſecret obſtructions he could, till he knew the 
iſſue of the ſollicitations he was carrying on at Vienna, 
to be continued in a ſeparate command. However, after 
twenty days labour and pains, and at laſt ſuch menace 
as even Bonneval himſelf began to be afraid of, the admiral 
ſhipped off the troops to the number of about ſix thouſand, 
on the 27th of September, N. S. with ſuch proviſions as 
could be got, and, leaving a man of war to convoy the re- 
mainder when ready, failed the 28th from Vado (b). The 
admiral receiving letters in his paſſage from count de Mercy, 
requeſting, that the troops might not land at MeJazzo, but 
Pe on to Meſſina, he ſtood away for the Faro, and arrived 

efore Meſſina, the 8th of October, N. 8, which fo elevated 
the ſpirits of the army, that, upon the firſt ſight of the fleet, 
lieutenant- general Wallis, with five thouſand men, made a 
vigorous attack upon the half-moon, which was neareſt to 
their approaches, and carried it with the Joſs of only one 
hundred and three killed, and eight hundred and thirty 
wounded. The admiral, going aſhore to the general's quar- 
ters, was embraced by him, and all the general officers, with 
the moſt tender marks of affection and gratulation, the whole 
army being overjoyed to ſce a man, who always brought 
them relief” and ſucceſs, and every good that attended them, 
On the 17th at ten in the morning, the imperialiſts aſſaulted 
the counterſcarp, and mounted to the top of the breach with 
great gallantry : but, after two hours very warm work, were 
repulſed with the loſs of one hundred and twenty men killed, 


(b) Bonneval, G6nding his He was a gallant officer, had 
troops incorporated with the ar- received many wounds, and lil! 
my, and his projects of a ſepa- feels the painful remembrance 
rate command vaniſhed, pre- of a moſt terrible one he got in 
tended fickneſs, and, getting Hungary. He had no zeal far 
Jeave to go to Reggio for ad- the ſervice of his prince, any 
vice, he repaired to Vienna, farther than it ſuited his own 
and returned no more to the intereſt or ambition, to which 
army. He was 4 native of he willingly ſacrificed his duty, 
France, and had all the ſprighe- Corbrt. 
lipef and levity of that nation, 5 
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and fix hundred and ſeventeen wounded. The governor ha- Geo. I. 
ving acquitted himſelf with great honour in this repulſe, as 1719, 
as in the general defence of the place, and finding him- 
ſelf unable to hold it longer, beat a parley the next day, and Mena 
ſurrendered it upon articles. The Spaniſh garriſon marched i che im. 
out through the breach, and were tranſported by ſea to Au- perialifis, 
| hus ended a ſiege of twenty-one days, which coſt 
4. above five thouſand men killed or wounded. 


Whilſ the fie 


of the citadel was depending, the Spaniſh 


army decamped from Franca Villa, mou of Auguſt, and 


marching towards Rametta, the marqui 
that he would attack the imperialiſts, and 


hills in fi 
ſants he had drawn » og 
and his army being fic 


de Lede gave out, 
upon the 


t of the camp, 1 by a great number of pea- 
ut, 

ly, he fortified a ſtrong 

tageous poſt at Caſtro Giovane, in the center of the iſland, 

where he laid in large magazines, in order to retire thither in 


nding it well guarded, 


advan- 


caſe of neceſſity ; and in the mean time cantoned his troops 
about Aderno, Palermo, and Catanea (c). 


(e) It was during this ſiege, 
that the admiral having received 
information, _ 3 be- 
longing to Malta ne to 
2 Spaniſh 3 
and taken ſome Engliſh mer- 
chant-ſhips, ſent a letter to the 
ne maſter, Wy 5mm, of 

and injuſtice, de- 
— euy — ſor the da- 
mages the merchants had ſuſ- 
tained, and his giving ſtrict or- 
ders to probibit the like unfair 
proceedings for the future.” He 
wrote, at the ſame time, to Mr, 
Alexander Young, the Engliſh 
conſul at Malta, to make a 
ſtrict enquiry what merchant- 
ſhips had been taken by priva- 
teers fitted out from Malta, or 
wherein Malteſe ſubjects had 
been concerned, and to lay a 
fate thereof before that govern- 


ment, with a demand of repara- 
tion, and to let him know their 
anſwer, The grand maſter and 


The 


his council, being alarmed at 
this meſſage, ſent the chevalier 
Balbini to the admiral, to repre- 
ſent and excuſe the proceedings 
of their ent in the point 
complained of, and to lay be- 
fore him the difficulties they 
were under, from their depen- 
dance on Spain, and to endea- 
vour to remove all cauſes of his 
diſlatisfation with them. But 
the admiral, not having yet re- 
ceived any ſpecific account of 
the particular loſſes of the mer- 
chants, and ſo not able to ſettle 
the terms of reſtitution with Bal- 
bini, ſent his firſt captain, Saun- 
ders, with two men of war, to 
Malta, directing him, to make 
an exact enquiry into the ſeveral 
captures, that had been made, 
and to lay the ſame before the 
grand maſter and his council, 
and to demand reparation, ſo 


far as their ſubjects had been 
concerned therein; and, in caſe 
T4 he 


TYRE PIITOKY 
The imperialiſts having ſpent ſome time in levelling the 


he found them willing to give 
reaſonable aſſurances of * 
Juſtice for what was paſt, an 

of a better behaviour for the fu- 
ture, he was to enter into a con- 
vention with tem for that pur- 
pole, and for eſtabliſhing a good 
agreement with them; but, o- 
therwiſe, he was to take all 
ſhips and veſſels he ſhould meet 
with belonging to that iſland. 
Captain Saunders, arriving at 
Malta, found a fair ctiſpo tion 
in thoſe people to give the ad- 
miral and the Engliſh nation 
ali reaſonable ſatisfaction in their 
proceedings.“ They ſhewed, 
That they had never con- 
ſented to, or approved of their 
ſubjetts entering into the ſervice 
of Spain, but had iſſued ſtrict 
proclamations, prohibiting them 
to be any ways concerned on 
either ſide in the war. The 

did not deny, that one of their 
veſſels had taken a commiſſion 
from the marquiſs de Lede, to 
cruize upon the enemies of 
Spain, but made appear, that 
they had ſent one of their or- 
fer to intreat him to revoke that 
commiſſion, and had made the 
{ame application to the court of 
Madrid, but had been anſwered 
with great roughneſs and me- 
naces. That, to avoid as much 
as they could all occaſions of 
complaint, they had called in all 
their privatecrs, which had been 
cruizing in the Levant againſt 
the Turks, in order to difarm 
them; but they could not al- 
ways govern the unrulineſs of 
their people, when they would 
enter into the ſervice of any 


1719. line,, trenches, and batteries before Meſſina, and in putting 
Chriſtian prince, whoſe colours 


protected them from their in- 
guiry or viſitation, which wa; 


the misfortane of their conſtita. 
tion, as they depended npon the 
Chriſtian princes of Europe for 
their revenue, and, in particu- 
lar, drew at that time their daily 
ſuſtenance of proviſions from 
that part of Sicily, Which was 
under the ſubjection of the 8 

niſh general; and, finally, * 
they received no part or beneñt 
from the prizes, which had 
paſſed intirely through the hands 


of the Spaniſh agent, and in 


which they had no manner of 
intereſt or concern. The cap- 
tain was convinced of the ſince- 
rity and truth of their declara- 


tion; but, on the other hand, 


told them, * That it was not 
his buſineſs to enquire into the 
nature or dependance of their 
8 and it was for 
them to accommodate their 
grievances with Spain as they 
could. That his inſtructions 
were plain, and founded in juſ- 
tice, . redreſs ſor the 
loſſes his countrymen had ſuſ- 
tained, from thoſe who occa- 
ſioned them, who were their 
ſubjects; and that, if they 
would not enter into a 42 
tion for that purpoſe, he ſhould 
be ebliged to put his orders in 
execution.“ Intimidated by theſe 
threats; they ene ap- 
pointed two commiſſaries ta 
treat with him ; and it being 
made out by proof, that five 
Engliſh merchant-fhips had been 
taken by Malteſe ſhips under 
Spaniſh colours, they ſubmitted 

ro 
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the place into a poſture of defence, they held ſeveral conſulta- Geo. L 


tions, at which the admiral aſſiſted, concerning what mea» 
33 next to be taken. The reduction of M 

brought Val Demona under the obedience of the emperor ; 
but the whole province, being mountainous and barren, Was 
little able to ſupply the army with proviſions and forage, 
that the inhabitants of Meflina and other towns daily peti- 
tioned the general for their own ſubſiſtance, ſince they could 
draw no corn as they uſed to do, from the plentiful parts of 
the iſland, which were in the poſſeſſion of the Spaniards, 
To march after the enemy in a wintery ſeaſon, with their 
borſe already harraſſed, and almoſt ftarved, through an ad- 
yerſe country, and without any proviſions but what they cars 
ried ; and, if they ſurmounted all theſe difficulties, to attack 
them in the ſtrong camp at Caſtro Giovane; was judged too 
ralh to be attempted, after the . of Franca Villa, 
To march to Palermo, and get poſſeſſion of the capital, was 
more deſirable than eaſy of execution, It was a march of 
ſeventeen days, along the northern coaſt of the iſland, through 
an unknown, mountainous, ſterile country, where they 
ſhould be expoſed to ſudden inſults, great part of the way 
being ſo narrow, that two men could hardly go a- breaſt; 
and, if they met with no enemy, they had no forage for 
their horſe, no magazines in the way of their march, nor a 
ſufficient number of beaſts of burden to carry proviſions 
along, with them, nor money to buy them, if they could be 
got. The next project that occurred, was to go to Trapani, 
where the Piedmonteſe had a garriſon. his would be 
changing the ſcene of the war to great advantage; for, in- 


- G'S - - 


to pay the full value of them 
md their lading, within twelve 
months after application from 
the claimants. But thinking 
themſelves aggrieved by this 
treaty, and proteſting themſelyes 
to be under a force to ſign any 
terms, rather than feel the ef- 
fects of the admiral's dif) E 
wy reſeryed to ANG a li- 

of appealing to uĩty 
of the . * — him 
to the king, for a mitigation of 
the ſeverity of the conditions. 
They diſpatched away, accor- 
Gngly, the chevalier de la Val 


to the admiral, who not think- 
ing he had any right to com- 
pound for other men's proper- 
ties, the deputy paſſed on to 
the Engliſh ceurt at London, to 
execute his commiſſion. He had 
likewiſe a private inſtruftion, to 
implore the king's intereſt with 
the ſeveral princes at the ap- 
proaching congreſs, that Malta 
might be freed from its ſubjec- 
tion to Sicily, and enjoy the 
rights and privileges of a free 
and neutral port in time of war, 
among the Chriſtian powers. 


ſtead 


THE HISTORY 


Geo. I. ſtead of being confined and famiſhed in the mountains, they 


9. ſhould be able to inlarge themſelves in a plentiful 
and, by acting on equal terms with the enemy, have a rea- 


ſonable chance to drive them out of the iſland. But to gy 


thither by land was impracticable; and, as their tranſpon- 
veſſels could not carry above a third part of the army at x 
time, the diviſion of their troops was hazardous, and might 
be fatal. For, Trapani being ſituated on an iſthmus, and 
having no magazines of corn, the marquiſs de Lede mi 
march, and pen up the firſt detachment within that narrow 
neck of land, where they would ſtarve for want of provi. 
fions, before the reſt of the army could join them. The 
only choice WU was to go to Syracuſa; but that too 
was impracticable by land, by reaſon of the ſame objections, 
as are already mentioned ; and beſides, there lay in the 
ſeveral deep and rapid rivers, where the enemy might defend 
the paſlages with great 1 And, though it was not 
difficult to tranſport the army thither by ſea, yet it was an 
uncomfortable reflection, that they ſhould be then the whole 
length of the iſland diſtant from Palermo, and could only 
propoſe to ſubſiſt themſelves from day to day during the win- 
ter, the enemy lying between them and the great caricatori, 
or ſubterraneous 2 where the inhabitants uſuall 
lay up their corn, which were ninety miles diſtant. Wi 
theſe diſagreeable proſpects they paſſed away ſome days under 
uncertainty what to do; when, one evening, the generals 
Mercy and Zumjungen repairing on board the admiral, and 
renewing the ſubject of their late conferences, they told him, 
in a very deſponding manner, That, having thoroughly 
weighed the ſituation of their affairs, and finding they could 
neither ſubſiſt nor undertake any action where they were, 
they had come to a reſolution to leave a ſtrong garriſon in 
Meſſina, and tranſport the horſe over by ſea to Calabria, and 
the foot to Syracuſa, where they might be able to maintain 
themſelves during the winter, and be ready to make uſe of 
ſuch advantages as might offer, for aCting againſt the enemy 
in the ſpring; and prayed his aſſiſtance in that ſervice.” The 
admiral replied, © That he hoped, that their affairs were not 
ſo deſperate as they apprehended : That he had been em- 
ploying his thoughts for their ſervice, and believed he ſhould 
be able to extricate them out of their preſent circumſtances : 
T hat, of all the late propoſitions, the tranſporting the army 
to Trapani pleaſed him beſt, as it would turn the difficul 
upon the Spaniſh army, by obliging them to make — 
marches, and to keep the field in the winter. That, * 
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che whole army was at Trapani, they ſhould be able to in- Geo. I. 


their quarters; the granaries of corn would fall into 
their hands, and their nel 
place in awe, till the ſeaſon ſhould favour their marching to- 
wards it, the reduction of which would bring the war to a 
_y iſſue. That he had conſidered of the —.— of ſub- 
ing one part of the army at Trapani, till the reſt arrived; 
and, as England was in peace with the governments of Bar- 
bary, be would ſend his ſecretary to Tunis, which was the 
neareſt African port to Trapani, and employ him, and the 
Engliſh conſul, to buy up whatever quantity of corn was 
neceflary, and tranſport the ſame to Trapani. That he 
knew very well they had no money, and therefore would 
employ his own caſh, and credit, to procure this ſupply, de- 
pending upon their honour for repayment, and did not doubt 
to lodge the corn at Trapani, before the firſt detachment of 
trrops arrived there.” Count de Mercy, penetrating imme- 
diately into the facility and advantageous conſequences of 
this ſcheme, roſe up, and, embracing the admiral in a kind of 
tranſport, acknowledged, That he had hit on the only me- 
thod practicable, not only for the preſervation of the army, 
but even for puſhing on the war with ſucceſs. That, as it 
was a Proteftant ſcheme, he ſhould have Proteſtant 
and Proteſtant generals to put it in execution.” And accor- 
dingly general Zumjungen, with count Seckendorf, the 
prince of Heſſe, and general Schmettau, embarked the 23d 
of November, with thouſand foot, and five hundred 
horſe, and arrived fortunately in three days at Trapani, 
where finding a plentiful remittance of corn ready arrived 
from Tunis, they not only poſted themſelves there in ſecu- 
rity, but, inlarging their quarters into the country, _ 
the cities of Marſala and Mazzara to ſubmit to the obe- 
dience of the emperor. The tranſports and convoy, return- 
ing, brought thither more troops. Count de Mercy and 
the admiral departing with the laſt convoy from Meffina, on 
the 19th of January, conſiſting of five thouſand four hun- 
dred foot, and eleven hundred horſe, they were overtaken by 
a violent ſtorm off the iſle of Alicudi, which drove all the 
tranſports into Melazzo and Meſſina, the admiral, with the 
general on board his ſhip, getting with difficulty to Tra 
on the 29th, but the whole convoy did not arrive there till the 
2d of March, many ſoldiers dying in the paſſage, and amonſt 
them general Wachtendonck, regretted by every body. The 
whole army, being got together, amounting to fourteen -_ 


— — — 


THE HISTORY 


Geo. I. ſand foot, and three thouſand horſe, beſides the garriſon, 


left in . Mefina, Melazzo, Syracuſa, and the adjacent 


Parts. 4 373 +» et { £5 }--. 4 | 
_ .: Theſe motions of the imperialiſts made the marquiſs de 
Lede quit the paſts of Mola, Taormina, and Catanea; and 
leaving a detachment in his ftrong camp at Caſtro Giovane, 
* . the magazines he had erected there, he marched 
and fixed his camp from Alcamo to Salama, with his head 
quarters at Caſte] Vetrano, from whence he continually 
ſent out detachments to deſtroy the country about Marſala 
and Mazzara, and to carry off all the cattle, grain, and 
wine; which Zumjungen could not at firſt prevent, but, 
being ſtrengthened with new ſupplies by ſea, he at laſt obli- 
ged their parties to retire, and, on the arrival of count de 
Mercy, the Spaniſh general was reduced to fortify his camy 
with ſtrong intrenchments and redoubts, and with batteries 
of cannon. . | | 
Count de Mercy making a motion of extending his quar- 
tars beyond Mazzara, the marquiſs de Lede quitted Caſtel 
Vetrano, and retired with his army to Alcamo, from whence 
he ſent his mareſchal de camp, fignor d'Aponte, on the bth 
af February, 1719-20, N. S. with overtures to count de 


Mercy and the admiral, for 3 Sicily, on condition 


of leave to tranſport his army into Spain, and, in order 
thereto, deſit ing a ſuſpenſion of arms. This propoſition 
contained nothing diſagreeable to the Germans, who would 
thereby obtain all they wanted, by becoming maſters of the 
kingdom, without any further trouble; but the admiral pro- 
teſtiag againſt it, and declaring, that not a man of the Spa- 
niſn army ſhould pats out of that iſland, until a general 
peace was made, for that it would be to furniſh Spain with a 
body of their, beſt troops to ſtrengthen their army acting 
againſt France, or elſe they might be employed in diſturb- 
ing England, he was diſmiſſed with this counter-propoſitioa 
from the count de Mercy, that, if the marquiſs would ſur- 
render Palermo, and the ſouth- ſide of the iſland, and retire 
with his army, into the middle of the country towards Caſtro 
Giovane, or to any other paſs proper for his ſecurity, he 
would conſent to a ſuſpenſion of arms for fix weeks, till the 
ſentiments of the ſeveral courts might be known; which be- 
ing an advantage more than equivalent to the operations of 
fix weeks in that early ſcaſon, the admiral conſented thereto, 
with this reſtriction, that, if the Spaniards attempted to with- 
draw any of their men in the mean time, the ſuſpenhon 
ſhoyid be void, ald he would act againſt them with 1 bis 
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ve. Count de Mercy diſpatching heutenant-colonel Bel- Ges: 1. 
ire to Vienna, to acquaint'that court with theſe overtures, 1519. 
and bring back their directions, the admiral ſent away thitbhe 


dis eldeſt fon, Mr. Byng, with inſtructions, if the imperial 
court liſtened to the propoſals of the Spaniſh general, to de- 
dare, that his father could never ſuffer any part of the Spa- 
niſh army to depart out of the iſland, till the king of Spain 
had acceded to the quadruple alliance, or till he received po- 
ſive inſtructions from England for fo doing, 
The 12th of February, N. S. count de Mercy marched 
towards Caſtel Vetrano, for the more commodious ſubſiſt- 
ance of his cavalry; from whence he detached general Secken- 
dorf, with fifteen hundred men, and fome cannon, to redace 
Sacea, where there was a large carteatore of corn. The 
town —— ſurrendered, but the Spaniards, to the 
number of three hundred, retired into the caftle. © 
The marquiſs de Lede, finding his firſt propofitions inef- 
feftual, ſent two general officets, the marquis de San Vi- 
cenza and ſignor d'Aponte, to the imperial camp, the 1 
of February, N. S. with inſtructions to treat about the ſur- 
render of Nee and a conſtderable part of the adjacent 
country, in conſideration of a ſuſpenſion of arms for three 
months. But, whilſt the negotiation was depending, the 
marquiſs receiving an expreſs from Madrid, on the 28th, 
with advice, that a general peace was made, he ſent imme 
diately to break 1 This ſeemed matter of great 
ſurpriſe ; but the ſecret reaſon was, that Spain was at that 
time treating with France, to reſtore Fontarabia, St. Seba- 
ſtian's, and other places taken in the war, and hoped to ge 
in exchange, for the evacuation of Sicily and Sardinia, the 
reſtitution. of thoſe towns, and of Gibraltar, or, at leaſt, to 
have both the one and the other referred to a congreſs. 
Upon this, count de Mercy gave freſh orders for attacking 
the caſtle of Sacca, which had been retarded by the great 
rains. The caſtle, being battered with four pieces of cannor, 
and not very ſtrong, ſurrendered the 6th-of March, the gar- 
riſon being made priſoners of war. The taking of this 
place gave great relief to the imperial army, who foynd 
there twenty thouſand ſolms of wheat. ian 
During theſe tranſactions, a courier diſpatched from Paris 
by the earl of Stair, the Britiſh ambaſſador there, brought, 


the adiniral information, that the marquiſs de Beretti Landi, 


the Spahiſh miniſter at the Hague, had - x the quadruple 
alliance the 17th of Feb. N. 8. and he brought likewiſe 2 


packet from that miniſter to the marquiſs de Lede, and 2no- 
ther 


THE HISTORY 


Geo. I. ther from the emperor's miniſter to count de Mercy, to - | 
1719. quaint them therewith. A trumpet was ſent with the Spa- 
id miniſters packet to the marquiſs de Lede, and to know 


his ſentiments thereupon. He returned anſwer, © That, hit 
maſter's miniſter having ſigned the quadruple alliance, he 
looked upon the peace as a thing concluded, and was there. 
fore ready to treat of a ceſſation of hoſtilities by ſea and land, 
until they ſhould receive further orders from their reſpeQive 
courts.” To this it was replied by the admiral and count de 
Mercy, That, as the evacuation of Sicily and Sardinia 
was to be performed within two months after the ſaid ſigning, 
they were ready to conſent to a ſuſpenſion of arms, upon hi 
delivering up the city and caſtles of Palermo, at which place 
tranſports would be beſt provided, and other neceſſary me- 
ſures concerted for the tranſportation of their army into 
Spain.” The marquiſs returned anſwer, * That, as he un- 
derſtood, the plenipotentiaries of their maſters at the Hague 
were in treaty for ſettling the terms of evacuating thoſe 
iſlands, he did not think himſclf authoriſed to agree to a 
ceſſation on any other condition, than that each party ſhould 
remain on the ground they occupied, and expect further or- 
ders from their reſpective * pg a 

The diſadvantages ariſing from ſuch an agreement were 


too obvious to be ſubmitted to; for the men of war and 


tranſports lay very inconveniently at Trapani, an unſafe road, 
ns they had futained conſiderable damage, and ſome of 
the tranſports had been loſt, It was therefore neceſlary to 
have Efron of Palermo, as a ſecure retreat for the fleet, 
and the moſt commodious port for ſhipping off the troops. 
Beſides, it was a pledge of the ſincerity of the intentions of 
Spain to evacuate the iſland. In the next place, it put the 
Cm under a manifeſt inequality, to be confined to the 
ground they occupied, while the Spaniards were in poſſeſſion 
of the principal caricatori of corn, and plundered and rifled 
at pleaſure a country they were ſoon to leave. Nor could 
they comprehend, how an enemy, who, fix weeks before, 
offered to leave the whole iſland, on condition of being ſent 
back into Spain, ſhould now ſcruple to ſurrender Palermo z 
and therefore, as it had the appearance of chicaning, they 
reſolved to go on with the operations of the war. But, be- 
fore they proceeded to action, they agreed to ſead a joint 
letter to the marquiſs, propoſing an interview between them 
at the Caſſine de Roſſignola, half-way between the two ar- 
mies, where accordingly they met the ſecond of April, N. 8. 
at noon, With an eſcorte of two hundred horſe. the con- 

ference 
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ference the marquiſs de Lede owned, That he knew the Geo. I. 


king his maſter had ſigned the quadruple alliance, and did 1 


not doubt of his intention to evacuate Sicily ; but declared, 
he had no orders yet about it: That he expected full powers 
and inſtructions ſoon, and wiſhed they would, in the mean 
time, come to a ceſſation of arms.” He was aſked, © What 
propoſals he had to make for that purpoſe ?* He anſwered, 
None, but that both armies might hold the country that 
was in their poſſeſſion, until he received orders to treat 
about the evacuation.” Count de Mercy, thinking it unrea- 
ſonable to be tied down to a ſmall tract of the country, 
where he could not ſubſiſt, aſked him, Whether, in caſe 
ſhould conſent to his keeping poſſeſſion of Palermo, he 
power to deliver up Auguſta, and the other they 
held on that ſide of the ifl which were now of no uſe to 
him, but it would be rather a convent to him to draw 
away the garriſons and troops he had in thoſe to join 
his army, in order to the intended evacuation ?* He confeſ- 
ſed, © He could not give up, nor quit the poſſeſſion of any 
part he had of the iſland, until he received further orders 
from his maſter ;* and read part of his inſtructions to them. 
Count de Mercy, on the other ſide, ſhewed him part of the 
emperor's orders, which directed him, to agree to a ſuſ- 
penfion of arms, in order to the evacuation of Sicily and Sar- 
dinia, and to concert with the marquiſs de Lede the neceſ- 
fary conditions for facilitating the ſame, and to adjuſt that 
fiir by all reaſonable meaſures: But that, if the marquils 
de Lede ſhould not own his having orders, or endeavour to 
ende them, and gain time, by pretending to ſend to Madrid 
for further inſtructions, and not name a reaſonable time for 
beginning to imbark part of his troops, in that caſe he was 
to make uſe of his arms to oblige him to execute the treaty, 
which the Spaniſh miniſter had ſigned at the Hague.” He 
farther told the marquiſs, that the 17th of April was under- 
ſtood to be the time they ſhould go upon the evacuation ; 
but, if it was not poſhble for him to begin ſo ſoon, he 
would not differ about a few days, provided they entered 
now into ſome agreement about the manner of doing it. He 
offered him the tranſports he had in his ſervice, and aſ- 
ſured him, that he ſhould be accommgdated with proviſions, 
and every thing he could in reaſon demand. The admiral, 
on his part, gave him the like aſſurances, and that he ſhould 
be eſcorted by as many of his maſter's ſhips as he ſhould de- 
lire, The marquiſs owned, that all they ſaid was reaſonable ; 
but, complaining of the want of orders, the 920 a 
roke 
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1919. marquiſs defired the admiral to releaſe the biſhop 
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Geo. I. broke off, without coming to any iſſue. At parting, the 
0 Aa- 


f 


, who was his prifoner, which the admital readily conſen. 


ted to. 4; 

During theſe debates, one of the Engliſh ſhips cruizing of 
Palermo, took a felucca, fent by cardinal Aquaviya Fon 
Rome, with packets of. letters from Spain, to the marquis 
de Lede, which he delivered to the àdmiral; who, ſeeing 
the King of Spain's ſeal to the letters, e - 
— 4 to the matquiſs, and ſet the felucca and crew at 
i The conference being broken off, the admiral returned to 
the fleet at Trapani ; and count de Mercy, refolving to at. 
tack the Spaniards, marched towards Aleamo, where he at- 
tived the 8th of April, N. S. the marquiſs having retreated 
the night before with precipitation, leaving ſome fick men 
behind, whom he could not carry away. The marquiſ in- 
cattiped at V alguernera and Sala di Partenico; but, fearing 
to be followed by the imperialiſts, he retired on to Montreale. 
The retreat of the Spaniards made count 'de Mercy reſolve 
on the ſiege of Palermo; in order to which, he ſent colone 
baron Neyperg to confer with the admiral about the neceſſary 
aſſiſtance to be given by the fleet in facilitating the march of 
the army towards that place, by coaſting along with the 

tons and neceſſaries they ſhould want in their march, 
as well as in the ſiege, and ſupplying them with cannon and 
ammunition for that enterpriſe. Ihe neceſſary diſpoſitions 
being concerted between the army and fleet, the count de- 
camped from Alcamo the 18th of April, N. S. and followed 
the marquiſs de Lede, who, retreating towards Montreale, 
kept poſſeſſion of that and other advantageous poſts, which 
led into the plains before Palermo, fortifying at the ſame 
time a ſtrong paſs by the ſea- ſide, called Sferra Cavallo, 
which was another way between the ſea-ſhore and the 
mountains into the fame plain. Count de Mercy being ar- 
rived at Sala di Partenico, and not judging it adviſeable to 
attempt the paſſes, which the enemy poſſeſſed on the road of 
Montreale, he divided his army into two bodies, ſending 
general Zumjungen, with all his cavalry (except the huſſars 
and a' regiment of dragoons) and ſeven battalions of foot, 
with the artillery and baggage, to the ſea- ſide, with orders 
to force the paſs of Sferra Cavallo, and enter that way into 
the plain of Palermo, whilſt he himfelf with the reſt of the 
ermy aſcended the difficult mountains about Carini, in order 


do get down that way into the ſame plain, judging, that, if 
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the marquiſs drew his army to defend the paſs of Sferra Ca- Geo, I. 


vallo, he ſhould get between him and Palermo, or, at leaſt, 
have the advantage of falling upon his rear. The count, 
having gained the heights of the mountains, from whence 
are diſcovered the plain and city of Palermo, perceived the 
Spaniſh army incamped in the bottom, intending to obſtruct 
his deſcent, and occupying all the paſſes in the way. Here 
count de Mercy ſeat to Zumjungen to rejoin him, which he 
did by the aſſiſtance of guides, provided by the magiſtrates of 
Carina, leaving a detachment under the command of colonel 
baron de Witgenau, to convoy the artillery and baggage by 
the way of the ſea-ſide, who, arriving at the pals of Sferra 
Cavallo, found it abandoned by the Spaniards. On the 21ſt, 
the Germans began to deſcend from the mountains, and, 
forcing the vera paſſes, with leſs oppoſition than was ex- 
pected, were almoſt all got down before night to the bottom. 
The whole was a moſt difficult and fatiguing march, through 
ways that the inhabitants themſclves had rarely practiſed, 
but which the count ſurmounted with great expedition and 
military judgment, 

The admiral coaſting along, in conformity to the motions 
of the armv, came to an anchor with the fleet the 20th, in 
Mondello-Bay, and ſent ſome of his ſoldiers to take poſſeſ- 
fon of a tower on the point, and another at the landing- 
place, as alſo three caſſines, that ſtood between, in order to 
preſerve their communication, On the 22d, the marquiſs de 
Lede ſent colonel Lacy, his aid de camp, with a letter to 
the admiral, incloſing a Spaniſh Gazette, wherein was pub- 
liſhed the treaty of ſuſpenſion of arms at ſea, concluded at 
the Hague between the miniſters of Great-Britain, France, 
and Spain, which was to take place on the 10th inſtant ; 
and therefore he propoſed to the admiral, © to come to an 
agreement with him, for a ſeparate ceſſation of hoſtilities, 
as they had both full powers for that purpoſe ; and pro- 
teſted againſt any violences he ſhould commit, contrary to 


the plain inſtructions of their ſovereigns.“ This ſnare, laid - 


to ſeparate the admiral from the German army, had ro et- 
tect, the admiral returning anſwer, That he could give no 
recard or credit to a pretended convention, publiſhed in a 
foreign news-paper, and even in which there was a clauſe, 
that nothing in it ſhould derogate from what ſhould be ag reed 
between him and the marquits, for what concerns the Me- 
diterranean ſea, That, as the Spaniſh miniſter had figned 
the quadrvple alliance ever fince the 17th of February laſt, 
it was ſurpriſing, that in all this time the marguils had re- 
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Geo. I. ceived no orders for treating about the evacuation of the 
1719. iſland, which was the neceſſary conſequence of it, but that 


he ſtill maintained every point and p ſt with the fame zeal 
and ardour, as beſore his maſter's acceſſion to the alliance. 
That the time for beginning the evacuation was elapſed; 
and therefore, without ſome reaſonable ſecurity, that he 
really intended it, he could come into no agreement for a 
ſuſpenſion of arms; but, whenever he ſhould be impowered 
to treat for both, he would moſt gladly go more than half. 
way to meet him, and not only agree on ſuch meaſures as 
might put an end to the preſent differences, but which 
might reſtore and cultivate a good underſtanding, which no- 
body more ardently wiſhed for, than he did,” This was an 
adventurous proceeding in the admiral; for his inſtructions 
from England directed him to come to a ſuſpenſion of arms with 
Spain, without ſtaying for ſettling the terms of evacuation, 
which might take up time. But his penetration ſhewed him, 
that, if a ſuſpenſion took place at ſea, the Spaniards might 
introduce what ſuccours and troops they pleaſed into the 
iſland, which would unravel all they had been doing; and, 
if any interruption happened in the negotiations on foot, put 
the eee in a better ſtate of proſecuting the war, and 


perhaps protract it another year. Their late conduct had 


made him jealous of their artifices, ſeeing them lay hold of 
every advantage to evade the evacuation of the ifland, which 
this ſeparation would encourage, and render the way to 
peace more diſtant and difficult. He determined therefore, 
as the convention for a ceſſation of arms at ſea, ſigned at the 
Hague the 29th of February, N. S. left him at —_— of 
treating as he thought proper, to remain united to the Ger- 
mans, which, he prudently faw, was the quickeſt way to 
bring the Spaniards to a compliance, and to come into rea! 
meaſures for the evacuation of the iſland. The event juſtified 
his precaution, and his conduct reccived at home the appro- 
bation it deſerved. 

The march of the Imperialiſts had made the Spaniards 
change the ſituation of their camp, which they pitched acroſs 
the plain before Palermo, extending their left to Monte Ca- 
puto, and their right to the ſea near the mole of Palermo, 
the whole army being under the cannon of that city, and 
having ſtrong intrenchments before them, lined with fort 
pieces of cannon. They were provided with plenty of all 
things, and ſeemed determined to ſtand the fate of a battle. 
Ihe Germans incamped on the ſame plain, in the front of 
tlie enemy, and within a mile and a half diſtance, with 

their 
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their right at the foot of the mountains, from whence they Geo. 1 
had Jefcended, and their left reaching to Monte Pelegrino, 1719. 
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near the ſea- ſide, the artillery and baggage being arrived in 


their camp by the way of Sferra Cavallo. Count de Mercy 
keing himſelf ſtraitened in room, and under difficulty of 
ſubliſting, whilſt the enemy plundered and inriched them- 
{lyes with the ſpoils of a country they were quickly to 
tbandon, he determined to bring matters to an engagement 
25 ſoon as poſſible. In order to it, his ſcheme was to en- 
leavour to get poſſeſſion of the mole, by which means he 
ſhould flank the enemy, and oblige them either to come to 
2 battle with diſadvantage, or elſe to retire to Termini, For 
this purpoſe he detached baron Neyperg on the 26th, with 
fx companies of grenadiers, to diſlodge the enemy from ſome 
poſts, which they had fortified on the ſea-ſide; and, to faci- 
late the ſame, ſent baron de Witgenau, with ſix other 
companies of grenadiers, to ſeize on Monte Pelegrino. At 
the lame time the admiral detaching three ſhips to cannonade 
the poſts on the ſea-ſide, their fire made the Spaniards aban- 
con them, and the Imperialiſts took poſſeſſion of them with- 
out any loſs. Theſe advantages confirmed count de Mercy 
in his reſolution to puſh his point that way; and, having made 
the neceſlary diſpoſitions, the next day he cauſed to be at- 
tacked a caſſine that ſtood a little diſtance from the enemy's 
trenches, but ſtrongly fortified with lines, and ſome cannon, 
dtawing out his Ke 5 army at the ſame time in order of 
battle, in caſe the enemy ſhould come out of their camp to 
ſupport it. The lines were ſoon taken, but the caſſine was 
not carried till after a very vigorous defence of above 
an hour, wherein the Germans had about one hundred and 
lorty men killed or wounded ; among the former a prince of, 
Anhalt, and lieutenant-general Seckendorf wounded in the 
boulders. On the 24 of May, about two in the afternoon, 
te weather being very hot, and the Spaniſh guard taking a 
teſto, according to the cuſtom of that nation, the Germans 
ſurpriſed a redoubt near the enemy's lines, entering the ſame 
vithout firing a ſhot, and puſhing the Spaniards out with 
heir bayonets in their pieces. Ihe marquiſs de Lede, being 
Normed of it, roſe from table, and ordered the army to be 
mmediately drawn out, in order to retake that fortitication, 
which commanded the whole line of the camp. On the 
dener hand, count de Mercy being determined to maintain 
ku; hold, both armies were in motion, and juſt on the point 
o engaging, when fortunatcly a courier, arriving in the very 
ultant from Spain, in a felucca, delivered to the marquis a 
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Geo, I. packet, containing full powers from the king of Spain to 

1719. treat and agree about the evacuation of the iflands of Sicily 
and Sardinia, and the tranſportation of the army into Spain. 
The marquiſs upon this drew off his army, and ſent letters 
by a trumpet to the general and admiral, to inform them of 
his orders. The next morning early, the admiral repairin 
to the German camp, officers were appointed on each ſide, 
to treat of the ſuſpenſion of arms, and to regulate the manner 
of evacuating both iſlands; and conventions were drawn up 
for that purpoſe, and ſigned, that for Sicily on the 6th of 
May, and that for Sardinia two days after. 

In purſuance of theſe conventions, the Germans were put 
in poſſeſſion of Palermo and the citadel of Caſtelamare the 
10th, and the Spaniſh army marched to Termini, a ſea-port, 
about twenty-five miles diſtant, from whence the firſt im- 
barkation, conſiſting of about twelve thouſand foot, and fx 
hundred horſe, ſailed the 20th of June for Barcelona, and 
the remainder arrived at the ſame place the 25th of Auguſt 
following, 

Nothing, now remained to be done, but to put the duke 
of Savoy in poſſeſſion of the iſland of Sardinia : In order to 
which, four battalions of Piedmonteſe troops imbarked at 
Palermo, under the command of baron St. Remi, and failed 
under the convoy of ſome Engliſh men of war to Cagliari, 
where the admiral arriving as ſoon as he had ſettled all affairs 
in Sicily, he aſſiſted at the conferences with the miniſters and 
Ir of the ſeveral powers concerned, wherein was regu- 

ated the manner of ſurrendering the iſland by the Spaniſh 
viceroy to the emperor, and the ceſſion of the ſame from the 
emperor to the duke of Savoy; and, at the inſtance of this 
priace, the admiral did not depart, till he had ſeen the whole 
fully executed; the Spaniſh troops returned into Spain, and 
the duke of Savoy put into quiet poſſeſſion of his new king- 
dom. 

Thus ended the war of Sicily, wherein the fleet of Great- 
Britain bore ſo illuſtrious a part, that the fate of the iſland 
was wholly governed by its operations, beth competitors 
agreeing, that the one could not have conquered, nor the 
other have been ſubdued without it. Never was any ſervice 
conducted in all its parts with greater zeal, activity, and 
judgment: nor was ever the Britiſh flag in ſo high reputation 
and reſpect in thoſe diſtant parts of Europe (a). 
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(a) As this hiſtory will not go down fo low as the 2 
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During theſe tranſactions in the Mediterranean, the French Geo. I. 
army, under the command of the duke of Berwick, ad- 1719. 


vancing 
Progreſs of 


the French 


death, it may not be Ne 2 
to infert here what Mr. Corbet 
fays of him: King George, who 
had named him for the expe- 
dition to Sicily, and knew his 
abilities, uſed to ſay to his mi- 
niſters, when they applied for 
inſtructions to be ſent to him for 
his guidance, on certain impor- 
tant occaſions, that he would 
ſend him none, for he knew 
how to act without any; and, 
indeed, all the meaſures he took 
abroad were ſo exact and juſt, 
as to ſquare with the counſels 
and plan of policy at home. 
The cauſe of the emperor be- 
ing become the cauſe of his 
maſter, he ſerved the intereſts 
of that prince with a zeal and 
fidelity, that ſtood a pattern to 
his own ſubjefts. He lived in 
ſuch harmony with the imperial 
viceroys and generals, as has 
been ſeldom ſeen among fellow- 
ſubje&ts united in command, the 
want of which has proved the 
ruin of many important expe- 
ditions. He was incapable of 
performing his duty in a cold or 
negligent manner; and, when 
any ſervice was committed to 
his management, he devoted his 
whole time and application to 
it; nor could any fatigue, or in- 
diſpoſition of body, ever divert 
his attention from any point 
that required preſent diſpatch. 
To this it an be in a great 
meaſure owing, that he was ne- 
ver unfortunate in any under- 
tuking, nor miſcarried in any 
{rrvice that was intruſted to his 
direction. For whoever will 
ace upwards, to the ſprings 


and cauſes of public or private azaintt 
events, ſhall find (except where Spain, 


the immediate finger of provi- 
dence is viſible) that what is 
uſually called ill- luck, is gene- 
rally the effect of negligence or 
imprudence. He always pro- 
ceeded upon ſolid principles, 
ard left nothing to fortune, that 
could be accompliſhed by fore- 
ſight and application. His firm- 
neſs and plain-dealing were ſo 
apparent to the foreigners, who 
treated with him upon buſineſs, 
that it contributed much to the 
diſpatch and ſucceſs of his tranſ- 
actions with them; for the 
could depend upon what he faid, 
and as they ſaw he uſed no arts 
or chicanes himſelf, and had too 
diſcerning a ſpirit to ſuffer them 
to paſs unobſerved in others, 
they often found it their beſt 
5 2 to leave their intereſts in 
is hands and management, be- 
ng very ſure of a moſt impar- 
tial and punctual performance 
of whatever he engaged in. 
His reputation was ſo thorough- 
ly eſtabliſhed in this 3 
that in the frequent diſputes and 
altercations which aroſe between 
the Savoyards and Germans in 
the courſe of the war, and be- 
tween the latter and the Spa- 
niards at the concluſion of it, 
wherein little faith or confidence 
was given to the promiſes or a- 
ſeverations of each other, he 
was the common umpire be— 
tween them, always ſtemming 
and oppoſing any extravagant 
or unjuſt demands (which the 
over- bearing temper of the Ger- 
man general was very apt to 


3 ſuggeſt, 
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Geo. I. vancing to the frontiers of Spain, took Fort-Paſſage, where 


they deſtroyed fix men of war on the ſtocks. 


Then the duke 


formed tie ſiege of Fonterabia, which was taken the 5th of 


June. 


The king of Spain made an unſucceſsful attempt ty 


relieve the place, and approached with an army of nine thou. 
ſand joot, and four thouſand horſe ; but it was in the hand; 


ſuggeſt, where he had the ſuc- 
perior hand) and reconciling, 
as much as poſſible, the violences 
of war with the rules of honour 
and juſtice. When he departed 
from Italy to attend his late ma- 
jeſty at Hlanover, the king, a- 
mong many gracious expreſſions, 
told him, that he had found out 
the ſecret of obliging his enemies 
as well as friends, and that the 
court of Spain had mentioned, 
with great acknowledgements, 
his fair and friendly behaviour 
in the proviſion of tranſports and 
other neceſſaries for the imbar- 
kation of their troops, and in 
protecting them fiom many vex- 
ations and oppreſſions that had 
been attempted. No wonder, 
that a man, endowed with ſuch 
talents and ſuch a diſpoſition, 
left behind him in Italy, and 
other foreign parts, the charac- 
ter of a great ſoldier, an able 
ſtateſman, and an honeſt man. 
Jo give ſome deſcription of 
his perion, he was of a ſlender 
conititution, but well ſupplicd 
with fhirits, which did not dif- 
play themſelves ſo much in 
gaicty of converſation (tyr he 
$ mogelt in his nature) as in 
wty in all the duties and 
s of life or buſineſs, in 
which þe was indefatigable, and, 
by a continued habit of induſtry, 
had hardened and inured a body, 
not naturally itroug, to patience 
of any fatigue, He had made 
no great proficiency in ſchool- 
lcarmag (which the carly age 


of going to ſea ſeldom admits of) 
but his great diligence, joined 
with excellent natural parts, 
and a juſt ſenſe of honour, made 
him capable of conducting diff. 
cult negotiations and commiſ- 
ſons with proper dignity and 
addreſs. In his younger days 
he was both in the ſea and land 
ſervice, being an officer of foot 
in the garriſon of 'Langier, but, 
preferring the fea, he was ſoon 
diſtinguiſhed and favoured by 
that great ſeaman admiral Ruſ. 
ſel (atterwards earl of Oriord) 
who made him his firſt captain 
at the age of twcnty-nine, 2 
poſt equal in rank to a rear-:d- 
miral ; and, by degrees, he at. 
rived to be a commiſſioner ot 
the admiralty, and firſt admiral 
of the fleet, in which quality he 
commanded in the war of Sicily, 
On his repairing to Hanover, 
his late majeſty was pleaſed to 
expreſs his regard to his eminent 
ſervices, by making him trea- 
ſurer of the navy, and rear-ad- 
miral of Great Britain; and {con 
after a privy-counſellor, 25d 
peer of Great Britain, with the 
title of viſcount Torriugton; 
and afterwards knight ot the 
Bath, upon the revival of that 
order, When his preſent ma- 
jeſty came to the crown, he wa 
pleaſed to place him at the head 
of his naval affairs, as firſt lord 
commitſioner of the admiralty, 
in which high ſtation he died, n 
the year 1733, in the 70th veu 
of his age. 
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of the French before he could draw near enough to it; ſo he Geęo. I. 
marched back to Pampeluna, doubly diſappointed, both of 1719, 
raiſing the ſiege, and ot the French forces deſertion: For he 
depended as much on an inſurtection in France, as on a re- 
bellion in England; upon both which cardinal Alberoni's 
rojects were founded. The cardinal ſtill refuſing to accede 


to the Quadruple Alliance, the duke of Berwick took St. Se- 
of) . baſtian's ; and a party of French, joined by two hundred Zng- 
ned liſh ſeamen, made themiclves maiters of Port Antonio, in 
irts, the bottom of the bay of Biſcay, where two ſixty-gun {hins 
ace were deſtroyed on the ſtocks, and all the naval ſtores were 
ith burnt by the Engliſh. 
mul About this time the cardinal received the news of me... 
— action at Franca Villa, in a letter from the marquiſs de Lede, \;5. — 
K+ who aſſumed to himſelf the victory. The cardinal choſe that 
Va occaſion to yield to the preſſing inſtances of the Dutch am- 
at, baſſador to conſent to a peace: He declared to him, that his 
on Catholic majeſty's intention was, that the States-general 
by ſhould be mediators. 
ul. A few days after, he ſent the marquiſs de Scotti to Paris, 
4) from whence he was to paſs into Holland, to carry inſtruc- 
8 tions to the marqui's de Beretti Landi, how to proceed with 
4 the States. The duke of Orleans, to whom he had orders 
=] to declare his inten ions, refuſed him a paſſport, ſaying, he 
7 could not do it without the knowledge of the emperor and 
al king George, who were ſtill more concerned than himſelf in 
be this aſtair; and that the paſſport would be a tacit approbation 
y. of the conduct of the States-general, and a fort of acceptance 
, of their mediations; deciſions, ſaid the regent, that become 
0 me not to make. And indeed the emperor and king George, 
it being conſulted on that head, abſolutely rejected it. 
4 Beſides that, they were unwilling the States (with whom 
A they were diſpleaſed for tacir ſlowneſs in acceding to the 
1 Quadruple Alliance) ſhould have the honour of this media- 


tion, and reap as it were the fruit of their conduct, they 
had each their particular hopes and views, which u judden 
peace would have diſappointed. The emperor wanted to re- 
pair the glory of his arms by the conqueſt of Sicily ; and king 
George had a mind to be revenged for the uneaſineſs given 
him, on account of the intended invaſion of Scotland. He 
was reſolved to make ſome conqueſt that ſhould indemnity 
his ſubjeds for the charge they had been at. He formed two 
projects, to take the Corunna, the beſt port of Biſcay, and 
% make himſelf maſter of Peru in America. Great prepara- 
tons were made, fifty tranſports were provided, with three 
4 bomb- 
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Vigo taken, 
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bomb-veſſels, and four thouſand men were ordered to be in 
readineſs to imbark in the iſle of Wight (b). The lord Cob. 
ham was appointed to command in chief, with the title of 
captain-general (c). Theſe forces, being imbarked, faile 
from St. Helen's the 21ſt of September, under convoy of five 
or fix men of war, commanded by admiral Mipheſs, who 
was to be joined by captain Johnſon, then cruizing off Fon. 
terabia. But this junction was never made, and the impot- 
tant and Secret (as it was called) expedition upon the Co- 
runna ended only in the taking of Vigo, which ſurrendered 
at the firſt ſummons; the citadel made ſome reſiſtance, but 
ſurrendered likewiſe in a few days. On the 10th of October 
the garriſon marched out, conſiſting of about three hundred 
men, beſides one hundred and fifty peaſants, there havin 
been above three hundred killed or wounded by the bombs. 
The Engliſh loft but two officers and three or four men. 
There were in the town about ſixty pieces of large cannon, 
which, when the enemy abandoned, they nailed and damaged 
them, as much as the time would give them leave. In the 
citade] were forty-three pieces, of which fifteen were braſs 
guns, and two Moen mortars ; beſides above two thouſand 
arrels of powder, and ſeveral cheſts of arms, amounting to 
about eight thouſand muſkets, All theſe ſtores, and the bra! 


ordnance, had been lodged there from on board the ſhips 


which were to have vilited Great Britain, and the very 
troops which gave up Vigo were likewiſe of that expedition. 
"The lord Cobham had ſummoned the adjacent country to 
furniſh proviſions, and pay contribution, on pain of military 
execution; and had ſent a party to Redondella, where 
they found the old fort abandoned, and run to ruin, and the 
inhabitants fled, That part of the province was under ſuch 
conſternation, that it was thought half the people had run 
away into Portugal. There were but few regular troops 
in the province; but the marquiſs de Riſburg had drawn 
together as many as he could get near Tuy, which is within 
three or four leagues of Vigo, 


(b) Seven companies out of (e) He had under him major- 
each of the three regiments of peneral Wade, the lords Mark 
guards; colonel Chudleigh's re- Kerr and Dunmore, colonel 
giment, lieutenant-general Wal- Honeywood, brigadier-general; 
lis's regiment, lord Hinchin- colonel Armſtrong, quarter- 
brook's regiment; and the re- maſter-general ; and colonel Li- 

1ments of Howard. Grove, goniere, adjutant general. 
Jurley, aad Barrel, and fifty 
dragoons. 


Two 
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thouſand men were ordered on board four tranſports under 
the command of major-general Wade, to fail to the upper 
end of the bay of Vigo, and to march from thence to Pont 
a Vedra, ten . off, The magiſtrates of the town met 
them with the keys; and there were found in the place two 


forty eight pounders, four twenty-four pounders, ſix eight 


pounders, and four mortars, all braſs ; beſides ſeventy pieces 
of iron cannon, two thouſand ſmall arms, and ſome bombs. 
The Biddeford man of war, and two tranſports, were ſent 
thither, to bring away the braſs cannon, arms, and ſtores ; 
after which the detachment under major-general Wade was 
ordered on board their ſhips, and the major- general returned 
to Vigo, the 23d of October, Four days after, the troops 
being imbarked, the fleet failed for England (d). 
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Two days after the ſurrender of the citadel of Vigo, one Geo. I. 


1719. 


Vice-admiral Hoſier was to fail to the Weſt.- Indies with a Attempt 
ſquadron of men of war, where he was to be joined by all uon the 


Weſt-Indies 


that were in thoſe parts; but this expedition was fruſtrated re 


by the winds, and Peru was not ſo much as attacked. 

Spain, oppreſſed on all ſides, and drained by the great ef- 
forts ſhe had made, began to think ſeriouſly of peace. A 
plan was ſent to the maiquiſs de Beretti Landi, which he de- 
livered to the States the 22d of December. By this plan, 
England was to reſtore Gibraltar and 1 and 
France all the conqueſts ſhe had lately made: The ſucceſſions 
of Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia, were to be ſettled on the 
queen of Spain's ſon, without being held either of the empe- 
ror or empire: All the ſhips taken this war were to be reſto- 
red to Spain: Sicily, in the hands of the emperor, was to be 
ſubject to rhe ſame right of reverſion, as when granted to the 
duke of Savoy: The pope was to be obliged to reſtore to the 
duke of Parma the duchy of Caſtro, and the country of 


d) While the Engliſh were at anchored within muſket-ſhot of 


Vigo, captain Johnſon, com- 
mander of the Weymouth, the 
Wincheſter, and another Eng- 
lih man of war, came up with 
a Portugueze carval !rom Riba- 
deo, and being informed that 
there were two Spaniſh men of 
war in that port, about ſixteen 
leagues to the eaſt of cape Orte 
nb he made thither ; ſent the 

ats in a-head to ſound, and 


followed with the ſhips. He 


the enemy's ſhips and a battery 
of eight guns, fired on both, and 
ſoon beat the Spaniards out of 
the battery, which he took poſ- 
ſeſſion of, and entirely demoliſh- 
ed. In the interim, & two Spa- 
niſh men of war blew up; and, 
after ſome ſmall firing on the 
town, he ſallied ont of the har- 
bour, taking with him a Spaniſh 
merchant-ſhip, which he found 
there, 

Ron · 
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Geo. I. Ronciglione, uſurped by Innocent Xx. from the houſe of Far. 
1719. neſe: Laſtly, the dominion and commerce of the Weg. 
Indies ſhould be regulated, according to the treaty of 
Utrecht, | 
Alberoni - Theſe propoſals had been preceded by a ſtep very eratefy} | 
e:ſg:aced. to the allies. The ambition of cardinal Alberoni had ren. 
dered him perſonally odious to the emperor, to king George 
and to the duke of Orleans. All three had declared, at lea 
intimated, that they would hearken to no peace as long as he 
was in place: The king of Spain thought it proper to make 
him a ſacrifice, and purchaſe the tranquillity of his people at 
the expence of a miniſter ever unfortunate. The king writ 
to him with his own hand, forbidding him to meddle with 
the affairs of ſtate, to appear any where in his preſence, to 
remain in Madrid above eight days, and in Spain above three 
weeks, 
Spain ac= The plan of the court of Madrid was rejected as ſubverſive 
88 of the treaty of London, and nothing leſs would be accepted, 
Alliance, but a full acceſſion to the Quadruple Alliance; which, aftcr 
immenſe charges, and many mortifications, was ſubmitted to 
by the king of Spain. The war with Spain has been thus 
related, without regard to the order of time, that an idea of 
the whole might be formed, without having recourſe to dif- 
ferent parts of the hiſtory, 
The king Whilſt the king was at Hanover, memorials full of grie- 
bebe bio, vances were preſented to him by the Proteſtants from Hun- 
teſtants of gary, Poland, Spire, Mentz, and particularly from the Pa- 
Ge:many, latinate. In Poland, contrary to the fundamental conſtitu- 
tions of the kingdom, and the expreſs tenor of the treaties, 
the Popiſh clergy had engaged the dict of Grodno to take 
from ſome of their reformed towns their right of ſuffrage. In 
Hungary, by the credit and practices of the Jeſuits, many 
books of divinity, brought from England and Holland, were 
confiſcated. At Spire and Mentz, ſeveral churches were ta- 
ken from them, and given to the Catholics. 

The greateſt complaints came from the Palatinate. The 
catechiſm of Heidelberg was ſuppreſſed, after having been 
received above a hundred and fixty years as a formula of 
union among the Reformed. The church of the Holy Ghott 
at Heidelberg was allo taken from the Proteſtants, on pre- 
tence of its belonging to the court, and likewiſe the church 
of Creutzpach, with the revenues of ſeveral others; and, 
what ſcemed ſtill more intolerable, the diſpoſal of the alms of 


the Reformed were given to the Catholics, who forced them, 
| more- 
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moreover, to contribute to the Popiſh ceremonies, and Geo. I. 
forbid them to open their ſhops, or to work on the holi- 1719. 


ays. 

Almoſt all the Proteſtant ſtates and princes interpoſed in 
behalf of the oppreſſed. King George diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by his zeal on this occaſion, and writ very preſſing letters, 
which were ſupported by memorials from his miniſters. But 
this affair ſuccecded not to his wiſh : His reprelentations were 
well received, as they could not fail to be, conſidering his 
great weight; the elector Palatine gave favourable anſwers, 


and made fair promiſes; but the grievances were not re- 


dreſſed (e). 


During the king's abſence all was quiet at home, and the 


regency had little to do. 


There was however a kind of 


diſpute with the czar's miniſter about his ſecretary, who had 


becn committed to priſon by a juſtice of peace. 


But, upon 


the firſt complaint of his mailer, the ſecretary was releaſed, 
and the juſtice put out of his office, and obliged to beg par- 
don for his imprudence. There was alſo a your riot in June, 


0 raiſed by the journeymen weavers about Biſhopſgate and Ald- 
8 gate. They inſulted the women for wearing calicoes, and 
f tore their gowns off their backs. The militia was ordered 


(e) The king, in his letter to 
the king of Poland, in bchalf 
of the Proteſtants, expreſſed 
himſelf thus : * That they may, 
tor the future, enjoy their for- 
mer liberty of conſcience, which 
cannot be forced by any human 

wer, and over wiich God 

th reſerved to himſelf the ſole 
command.” 

At his return to England, the 
archbiſhop of — — ac- 
companied with ten other bi- 
ſhops, in a congratulatory 
ſpeech ſaid, among — things, 
I am alſo directed by my lords 
the biſhops to return our moſt 
humble acknowledgment to your 
majeſty, for the protection your 
majeſty hath been pleaſed to 
give to our brethren, the Pro- 
teſtants of the Palatinate, and 


of Poland and Lithuania, per- 


ſecuted for the faith of Chriſt : 
We are perſuaded, that this 
royal charity will draw down 
innumerable bleſſings from Hea- 
ven, upon the perſon of your 
ſacred majeſty, and your aſ- 
fairs.” 

In the addreſs from the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge, preſented 
by Dr. Gooch, the vice-chan- 
cellor, were the following 
words: It is with particular 

leaſure we behold your ma- 
jeſty, in conjunction with other 

wers, aſſerting the cauſe of 
iberty, and ſupporting the in- 
tereſt of our Proteſtant brethren 
abroad, whoſe deplorable con- 
dition every day convinces us, 
that the Proteſtant Profeſſion 
muſt ſtand or fall with the Pro- 
teſtant Succeſſion,” 


put 
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Geo. I. out to ſuppreſs the rioters, of whom ſome of the rinp-leader, 
1719. were taken, and condemned to ſtand in the pillory (f). 


(f) During the king's ab- 
ſence died Mr. Joſeph Add1.on, 
13 17. He was ſon of Dr. 

ancelot Addiſon, dean of Litch- 
field; and, being educa'ed at 
the Charter-houle ſchool, was 
ſent fromthence to the univerſity 
of Oxford, where he finiſhed 
his ſtudies in Magdalen-college : 
He became firſt known to the 
world by the excellency of his 
Latin poems, which he pub- 
liſhed in the Muſæ Anglicanæ, 
and dedicated to Charles Mon- 
tague, earl of Hallifax, who, 
together with the lord Sommers, 
then lord-keeper (to whom he 
inſcribed the firſt piece he pub- 
liſhed in Engliſh, viz. A poem 
to his majeſty king William III. 
on the taking of Namur, m the 
year 1695) recommended him 
to that prince, who gave him a 
penſion of 3ool. per ann. and 
lent him to travel. At his re- 
turn from his travels, he was 
made commiſſioner of appeals 
in the exciſe; aſterwards he was 
under ſecretat to the two ſecre- 
taries of ſtate. Ad ſecretary of 
ſtate himſelf in Ireland, under 
two lord-lieutenants : Upon the 
death of queen Anne, he was 
made ſecretary to the regency, 
after that one of the lords com. 
miſſioners for trade and planta- 
tions, and then advanced to be 
one of the principal ſecretaries 
of ſtate to king George ; which 
othce, by reaſon of his ill ſtate 
of health, he was obliged to re- 
fipn {ome time be fore 715 death. 
He married Charlotte, daughter 
of Sir Thomas Middleton, of 


Chirk-Caſtle, in the county cf 


The 


Denbigh, Bart. and reli& of 
Edward Rich, earl of Warwick, 
by whom he left iſſuc only one 
daughter. 

July 6, died MeinhardtSchom- 
berg, duke of Leinſter, marquis of 
Har wich, &c. knight compa- 
nion of the moſt as order of 
the garter, and count” of the 
ſacred Rowan empire : He mar. 
ried Charlotte, eldeſt daughter 
of Charles Lewis, el:&or- pala- 
tine, by whom he left iſſue only 
two daughters; Frederica, mar. 
ried to Robert d'Arcy, earl of 
Holderneſs (the preſent counteſ 
Fitzwalter) and Mary, married 
to count Dagenfelt of the em- 
pire. 

July 24, died Heneage Finch, 
ea:l of Aylesford, ſeccnd tor of 
Daniel Finch, Earl of Notting- 


ham. He was ſucceeded by his 


ſon of the ſame name. 

When the king was abroad, a 
great diſpute and difference a- 
roſe between the Diſlenting Mi- 
niſters in London, about ſub- 
ſcribing and non-ſubſcribing 


Articles of Advice for the con- 


duct of their congregations. 
The Diſſenters at ſeveral pla- 
ces, but more eſpecially at Exe- 
ter, being jealous that their mi- 
niſters were not as orthodox as 
themſelves, in the article of the 
Trinity, had demanded of them 
a confeſſion of Faith; and upon 
advice of the differences between 
their paſtors and them, on this 
occaſion, the Diſenting Mini- 
ſters, in and about London, 
held a ſynod, to conſult of Ar- 
tic es of Advice for Peace. They 


met at Salters-Hall, The "oy 
[on 
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The parliament of Ireland met the 1ſt of July. 


of Bolton, lord- lieutenant, pointed out in his ſpeech the ſub- 


jets of their deliberations. 


He ſaid, they were called 


toge- 
ther to conſult of proper meaſures, and to make 2 
proviſions to repel or ſuppreſs any attempt to involve the king- 


dom in the calamities of a rebellion, or a foreign invaſion, July 1. 


| He repreſented it as a deluſion to imagine, that the deſigns of 
their enemies did not extend to Ireland, as well as to Eng- 


debate was inſerting in the Ad- 
vice the firſt article of the Church 
of England, and the anſwer to 
the fifth and ſixth -queſtions in 
the Aſſembly's-Catechiim. But, 
upon the queſtion, it was car- 
ned by a majority of fifty-ſeven 
againſt fifty-three, * That no 
human compoſitions or inter- 
« pretations of the doctrine of 
© the Trinity ſhould be made a 
part of theſe Articles of Ad- 
vice, which they were met to 
draw up. How far the heats 
carried them on buth ſides, may 
be ſeen by what happened at 
the diviſion. One of thoſe, 
who were againſt human com- 
poſitions, gy wy, as he went 
out, * You that are apainſt per- 
* ſecution, come up ſtairs ;* and 
another, who was for them, 
* You that are for the doctrine 
* of the Trinity, ſtay below : 

The Subſcribers withdrew 
from the aſſembly, notwithſtand- 
ing the queſtion had been car- 
ned againſt them, and ſet their 
names to a paper containing the 
firſt article, and the two anſwers 
before-mentioned. 

At the ſame time the Non- 
Subſcribers made the following 
declaration : 

We freely declare that we 
utterly diſown the Arian doc- 
trines, and ſincerely believe the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and the 
Proper Divinity of our Lord 
Jeſus Chritt, Which we appre- 


hend to be clearly revealed in 
the Holy Scriptures ; but are far 
from condemning any who ap- 
pear to be with us in the main, 
though they chuſe not to declare 
themſelves in other than ſcrip- 
ture terms, or not in ours.” 

Which they farther explained 
thus : 

* The human words, Trinity 
and Proper Divinity, in this de- 
claration of our faith, are uſed 
only to notify the things we 
ſpeak of ; and we do not pre- 
fs in the way of Teſt to go 
into any particular explanations 
of thoſe things, either in our 
own, or other men's words : 
But for that we refer to the Holy 
Scriptures, whence it may ap- 
pear, that we take the ſcripture- 
account of thoſe things to be 
the beſt and fitteſt we can uſe 
on ſuch occafions.” 

Whilſt theſe matters were 
tranſacting at London, three 
e eee at Exeter pro- 
ceeded to the actual excluſion of 
their paſtors, Mr. Pierce, Mr. 
Withers, and Mr. Haller, for 
refuſing to ſubſcribe certain ar- 
ticles of Faith, which had been 
prepared for them. 

It is not unlikely (ſays a cer- 


tain author *) that a leading *Olimixon, 


man or two among the ſubſcri- 
bers had private encouragement 
from a great prelate to proceed 
as they did, 


land 


The duke Geo. I, 


The parlia- 
ment of Ire- 
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Geo. I. land and Scotland: And, though theſe deſigns had been hi- 
1719. therto prevented by the king's counſels and indefatigable en. 


© 


— — — deayours, yet it would be prudent to provide ſuch effectual 


remedies as night render it impracticable to proceed farther 
with any proſpect of ſucceſs. p 

© It is obvious and viſible to every conſidering man, that a 
good agreement and union among all Proteſtants will greatly 
contribute to this end; and the numbers, as well as ſtrict 
union, of the Papiſts, among themſelves, together with their 
apparent inclinations and attachment to the intereſt. of the 
Pretender, ſeem to make it more immediately neceſſary at this 
time, In what manner a thing fo deſirable may be obtained, 
his majeſty leaves to your conſideration, and has commanded 
me to acquaint you, that as he has the welfare of the church, 
by law eſtabliſhed, under his peculiar care, and reſolves al- 
ways to ſupport and maintain it; ſo it would be very pleaſing 
to him, if any method could be found (not inconſiſtent with 


the ſecurity of it) to render the Proteſtant Diſſenters- more 


uſeful and capable of ſerving his Majeſty, and ſupporting the 


Proteſtant intereſt, than they now are; they having, upon 


all occaſions, given ſufficient proofs of their being well affec- 
ted to his majeſty's perſon and government, and to the ſuc- 


ceſſion of the crown in his royal houſe: And this I am or-- 


dered to lay before you as a thing greatly importing his ma- 
jeſty's ſervice and your own ſecurity.” 

The method here mentioned was already found. The ac 
paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion in England was an ample direction to 
proceed by, Both houſes aſſured, that they thought it their 
duty and intereſt to promote a good underſtanding and union 


among all Proteſtants, to enable them to withſtand the de- 


ſigns of ſuch numerous and malicious enemies, and therefore 
they would readily enter into the conſideration of ſuch me- 


thods as might render the Proteſtant Diſſenters more caſy, 


and capable of ſupporting the Proteſtant intereſt. Accordingly, 
an act paſſed for that purpoſe, under the title of . A bill for 
exempting the Proteſtant Diſſenters of the kingdom of Ire- 
land from certain penalties, to which they are now ſubject.” 
The parliament made other uſeful 3 for preven- 
ting the marriage of infants againſt the will of their parents or 
guardians; for encouraging the cultivation of lands; for pre- 
venting tumults and ſeditious aſſemblies; for ſuppreſſing to- 
ries, robbers, and rapparees; and for the better maintenance 
of ſchools, and teaching the Engliſh tongue throughout the 
kingdom, * 
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In Scotland there appeared no remains of rebellion. The Geo. I. 
chiefs being retired, the Highlanders ſurrendered their arms, 1719. 
and the regency ſeemed to fear no diſturbance from that quay. ———— 
ter, nor had they any orders to give. However, the evil was 
not quite cured, of which were feen now and then ſome ' 
krange proofs. At Edinburgh alone, five miniſters, cited be- 
fre the magiſtrates, refuſed to acknowledge king George, 
and their churches were forced to be ſhut up. 

After ſix months abſence, the king returned to London, The king's 
the 14th of November, more reſpected than ever, on account return, 
of the great things he had done for the welfare and intereſt of N. 14. 
his dominions. He was received with demonſtrations of the 
lveliefſt joy, and thoſe who were not forward to ſhew it were 
puniſhed by the populace, and the windows broken that were 
not illuminated, Whilſt in Germany, he had ſent orders 
for the meeting of the parliament on the 23d of November, 
and for the members to be all there, by reafon of the impor- 
tance of the affairs he had to communicate to them. 

On that day the ſeſſion was opened with the following The partia- 


ſpeech, read by the chancellor to both houſes : _ meets, 
Pr. HG 


My lords and gentlemen, 


H E ſatisfaction, with which I always meet you, is 
very much increaſed at this time, when it hai pleaſed 
© Almighty God fo to ſtrengthen the arms of Great Britain 
* and our confederates, and fo to proſper our ſeveral nego- 
© tiations, that, by his bleſfing on our endeavours, we ma 
« promiſe ourſe]ves to reap very ſoon the fruits of our fuccef. 
* ſes. I am perſuaded, it will be accounted by all my good 
© ſubjects a ſufficient reward for ſome extraordinary expence, 
© that all Europe, as well as theſe kingdoms, is upon the 
© point of being delivered from the calamities of war, by the 
influence of Britiſh arms and counſels. One Proteſtant 
kingdom“ has already been relieved by our ſeaſonable in- ® sweden. 
© terpoſition ; and ſuch a foundation is laid, by our late trea- 
ties, for an union amongſt other great Proteſtant powers, 
* will very much tend to the ſecurity of our holy re- 
© ligion, | 

I believe you cannot but be ſurpriſed at the continuance 
* of the war, where our enemies have nothing to hope, and 
* fo much to fear. It is indeed difficult to frame any judg- 
* ment of thoſe counſels, which have broke out of late in fo 
many rafh ahd ill- concerted meaſures, If they depend upon 
* cur diviſions at home, I doubt not but, in a very ſhort 

© time, 
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time, their hopes, founded upon this expectation, will 


1719. © prove as vain and ill-grounded, as any of their former pro- 


« jects, 


* In congratulating with you on this happy poſture of af. 
fairs, I mult tell you, that, as I have been very juſt and 


faithful to my engagements, ſo I have met ſuch frank and 


powerſul returns of aſſiſtance from my allies, as will, 


doubt not, eſtabliſh a laſting friendſhip among us. 
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© Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


* Youwill ſee, by the accounts I have ordered to be deli. 
vered to you, how moderate a uſe I have made of the power 
intruſted with me, to augment my forces by ſea and land, 
I depend upon the eminent duty and affection you have al- 
ways ſhewn to my perſon and government, that you will 
be vigorous in diſpatching the neceſſary ſupplies for the 
"ur ; to which purpoſe I have ordered the eſtimates to he 
aid before you. And, at the ſame time, I muſt defire you 
to turn your thoughts to all proper means for leſſening the 
debts of the nation, 


My lords and gentlemen, 


« You all muſt be ſenſible of the many undeſerved and un- 
natural troubles I have met with, during the courſe of my 
reign. Our diviſions at home have been magnified abroad; 
and, by inſpiring into ſome ſoreign powers a falſe opinion 
of our force, have encouraged them to treat us in a man- 
ner, which the crown of Great Britain ſhall never endure 
while I wear it. The trouble and expence, which this 
brought upon us, have been the moſt loudly complainedof 
by thoſe who were the occaſion of them. But with you: 
aſſiſtance I have hitherto got through all theſe difficulties 
and, by the continuance of your help, I hope very ſon to 
overcome them, ſince the hand of God hath fo viſibly been 
with us in all our undertakings. 
If the neceſſities of my government have ſometimes en- 
gaged your duty and affection to truſt me with powers, of 
which you have always, with good reaſon, been jealous, 
the whole world muſt acknowledge they have been fo uſed, 
as to juſtify the confidence you have repoſed in me. And, 
as I can truly affirm, that no prince was ever more zealous 
to increaſe his own authority, than I am to perpetuate the 
liberty of my people, I hope you will think of all proper 
1 me- 
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dom of our happy conſtitution, and particularly to ſecure 
that part, which is moſt liable to abuſe. I value myſelf 

upon being the firſt who hath given you an opportunity of 
doing it; and I muſt recommend it to you, to complete 
0 meaſures, which remained imperfect the laſt ſeſ- 
« ſton, 
So far as human prudence can foretel, the unanimity of 
© this ſeſſion of parliament muſt eſtabliſh, with the peace of 
all Europe, the glory and trade of theſe kingdoms on a laſt- 
ing foundation, I think every man may ſee the end of our 
© labours. All J have to aſk of you is, that you would agree 
© to be a great and flouriſhiug people, fince it is the only 
© means by which I deſire to become a happy king. 


methods to eſtabliſh and tranſmitto your poſterity the free- Geo. I. 


il The addreſſes were agfeeable to the ſpeech, the king was Addreſſts et 


ie thanked and congratulated for the great fucceſs of his mea- both houſes, 


* ſures to eſtabliſh the peace of Europe. It is with the ut- 
1 moſt pleaſure and ſatisfaction (ſay the lords) that we ſee the 
e preſent happy union between your majeſty and the other 
on Proteſtant powers, which does fo viſibly tend to the 
urity of our holy religion; and we deſire to expreſs the 
ſenſe which we have of your majeſtyꝰs ſeaſonable inter- 
2 for the poor perſecuted Pro ts abroad; and We 
umbly beſeech your majeſty, that you would be pleaſed to 
continue your Vester protection and offices in favout of 
them.” They concluded with ſaying, We promiſe our- 
ſelves, that the whole world will ſoon be convinced with 
how little foundation the enemies of your majeſty and your 
kingdoms have flattered themſelves to reap any benefit from 
our inteſtine diviſions, 

We ſhould be wanting in our duty to your majeſty and 
our country, if we did not return you majeſty our moſt 
hearty thanks fot that tender and unprecedented care and 
concern, your majeſty haz been pleaſed to expreſs in your 
moſt gracious ſpeech from the throne, fot the liberties of 
your people, and the freedom of our happy conſtitution.” 

The commons, after thanks and congratulation, very 
ſtrongly expreſſed their aſſurances in theſe words : 

. We ctave leave to affure you majeſty, that we will; 
on our parts, by the vigour of our . in” for the ſup- 
port of your government, and by the diſpatch which we will 
give to the neceſſary ſupplies, convince the world, that, if 
our enemies have conceived any hopes from our diviſions at 
home, this hath been the vaineſt of all their projects. And 
Vol. IX. X We 
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Geo, I. we will. enable your majeſty, in concert with your allies, 

1719. effectually to ſupport and perfect thoſe juſt and equitable 

———— meaſures which have been taken to eſtabliſh a general 
peace. 

And we farther aſſure your majeſty, That we will apply 
ourſelves to find out the beſt means for leſſening the debts of 
the nation, and ſupporting the public credit, and will concur 
in all proper methods to eſtabliſh and preſerve the freedom 
of our happy conſtitution, for which your ſacred majeſty 
has given ſo many tender proofs of your care and affec- 
tion.“ 

As the king had recommended, in his ſpeech, the thinki 

po of proper methods to eſtabliſh the. freedom of the conſtitution 
(by which was meant the peerage-bill). the duke of Buck- 
ingham, two days after the beginning of the ſeſſion, revived 
the bill for limiting the peers, which had been dropped by the 
prorogation. In oppoſition to this bill, ear! Cowper ſaid, 
« Beſides the reafons that induced him laſt ſeſſion to be againſ: 
this bill, he had now another, that weighed no leſs with him 
than all the reſt, the earneſtneſs with which it was recom- 
mended, and the eagerneſs with which it was brought before: 
them at the beginning of a ſeſſion, He had obſerved both 
from hiſtory, and his own experience, that, in affairs of mo- 
ment, precipitation was ever dangerous, and, in many 


caſes, to be ſuſpected; and, for his own part, he could not 


help being of opinion, that, if there were no ſecret meaning 
in this bill, ſome-men would not be ſo preſſing ſor it.“ To, 
this the earl of Sunderland anſwered, © That it could not 
with any juſtice be ſaid, that any precipitation had been uſed 
in this aftair, ſince the bill in queſtion had been brought in 
the laſt ſeſſion, and then thoroughly examined; ſo that he 
doubted not, but every member of that houſe was fully ap- 
riſed of it, and ready to give his vote for or againſt it. 
Lhat the reaſon why it was brought in ſo ſoon at this time, 
he conceived to be, that it might give no interruption to the 
other important affairs, which the king had recommended to 
his parliament. And, as for any ſecret meaning in this bill, 
he ſolemnly declared, he knew of no other, * what his 
majeſty had been pleaſed graciouſly to intimate in his ſpeech, 
the ſecuring the freedom of our conſtitution, by preventing, 
tor the future, the abuſe of one branch of the royal preroga- 
tive, of which they had a fatal inſtance in the late reign, 
and which had given juſt offence, and terrible apprehenſions 
to all ſober men.“ Jo this it was replied, That if it was 
toreieen, that bill might interrupt the other important affairs, 
it 


* 
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it had been adviſeable to keep it till the middle, or towards Geo, I. 
the end of the ſeſſion, and to begin with the king's buſineſs. 1719, 


But the duke of Bucks compromiſed the matter, by ſaying, 
That, for his own part, he apprehended no danger from 
this bill; and if it was attended with any inconveniences, 
as all human affairs are apt to be, time would diſcover it; 
and then, as in all other caſes, they might apply a remedy to 
it. As to the time of bringing it in, he thought it no ma- 
terial objection, fince this houſe had no other buſineſs to go 
upon; but that he foreſaw, that, whatever diſgach they 
mad in that bill, it would not get ſo quick a paſſage in the 
other houſe.” After theſe ſpeeches, the bill paſſed the lords 
without any farther oppoſition, and was, ſent to the com- 
mons, where it was oppoſed by a great many members, 
Mr. Craggs urged in favour of the bill, That his majeſty, 
fince his acceſſion to the throne, had had no other view than 
to procure the good and happineſs of his ſubjects, and to fecure 
their rights and liberties. That having, in his royal wiſdom, 
conſidered the abuſe that was made, in the laſt reign, of that 
branch of the prerogative relating to the creating of peers, 
which abuſe had brought the liberties of Great-Britain, and 
of all Europe, into immediate danger, his majeſty, through 
a condeſcenſion worthy of a prince truly magnanimous, had 
graciouſly been pleaſed to conſent, that ſuch bounds be let to 
that part of the prerogative, as may prevent any exorbitant and 
dangerous exerciſe of it for the time to come. That it was 
only in the reign of good princes, that legiſlators had oppor- 
tunities to remedy and amend the defects, to which all hu- 
man inſtitutions are ſubject: And that, if the preſent occaſion 
of rectifying that apparent flaw in our conſtitution were loſt, 
it might perhaps never be retrieved.” Mr. Walpole ſpoke on 
the other fide, and endeavoured to anſwer all that had been 
offered for the bill. He took notice, That among the Ro- 
mans, the wiſeſt people upon earth, the temple of Fame was 
placed behind the temple of Virtue, to denote, that there 
was no coming to the former, without going throngh the 
other. But that, if this bill paſſed into a law, one of the 
moſt powerful incentives to virtue would be taken away, 
lince there would be no coming to honour, but through the 
winding-ſheet of an old decrepit lord, and the grave of an 
extinct noble family. That it was matter of juſt ſurpriſe, 
that a bill of this nature ſhould either have been projected, 
or at leaſt promoted by a gentleman, who not long ago fat 
zmongſt them, and who, having got into the houſe of peers, 
would now ſhut up the door after him. That this bill would 
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not only be a diſcouragement to virtue and merit, but alſo 
indanger out excellent conſtitution: For, as there was a 
due balance between the three branches of the legiſlature, 
if any more weight were thrown into any one of thoſe 
branches, it would deſtroy that balance, and conſequent] 
ſubvert the conſtitution, That the peers were already pal. 
ſeſſed of many valuable privileges; and to give them more 
power and authority, by limiting their number, would, in 
time, bring back the commons into the ſtate of the ſervile 
dependency, which they were in, when they wore the 
badges of the lords. That he could not but wonder, that 
the . would ſend ſuch a bill to the commons; for how 
could they expect, that the commons would give their con- 
currence to ſo injurious a law, by which they and their po- 
ſterities are to be excluded from the peerage? And how 
would the lords receive a bill, by which it would be enacted, 
that a baron ſhould not be made a viſcount, nor a viſcount 
be made an earl, and fo on? That, beſides all this, that 
part of the bill, which related to the peerage of Scotland, 
would be a manifeſt violation of the a& of Union, on the 
part of England, and a diſhonourable breach of truſt in 
thoſe who repreſented the Scots nobility. That ſuch an 
infringement of the Union would endanger the intire diſ- 


ſolution of it, by diſguſting ſo great a number of the Scots 


rs, as ſhould be excluded from fitting in the Britiſh par- 
iament. For as it was well known, that the revolution- 
ſettlement ſtood upon the principle of a mutual compact, if 
we {ſhould break fiſt the articles of union, it would be na- 
tural for the Scots to think themſelves thereby freed from all 
allegiance. And as for what had been ſuggeſted, that the 
election of the ſixteen peers was no leſs expenſive to the 
crown, than injurious to the peerage of Scotland, it might 
be anſwered, that the making twenty-five hereditary fitting 
Scots peers would ſtill increaſe the diſcontents of the electing 
peers, who thereby would be deprived of a valuable cerſi- 
deration for not being choſen.” After theſe, and ſeveral 
other ſpeeches, the bill was at laſt rejected by a majority of 
two hundred and fixty-nine againſt one hundred and ſeventy- 


ſeven, Thus the prerogative of increaſing the number of 


the peers, as the king ſhould think proper, which he ſeemed 
ſo willing todiveſt himſelf of, was, as it were againſt his conſent, 
preſerved to him. It was obſerved by an * oppoſer of the 
bill, that ſome perſons had, through indiſcretion, occaſioned 
an unhappy difference [in the royal family] and he was ap- 
prehenſive if that bill, ſo prejudicial to the rights of the next 


heir, 
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heir, ſhould paſs into a law, it might render that difference Geo. I. 
irreconcileable. This was ſaid chiefly with regard to the 1719. 


earl of Sunderland, who promoted the bill with the greateſt 
eagerneſs. It was alſo reported that Mr. Craggs was to have 
been one of the fix Engliſh peers, to be created after the paſ- 


ſing of the bill. 
. ring this ſeſſion, a bill, for better ſecuring the depen- A bill for 
dency of Ireland upon the crown of Great - Britain, paſſed ſecuring the 
both houſes. This bill took its riſe, from an appeal to the _—_— 


houſe of peers in England, by Maurice Anneſley, againſt a p, H. I. 
decree of the houſe of peers in Ireland; which the Britiſh Pr. H. c. 


houſe of peers received, and ordered the barons of the Ex- 
chequer in Ireland to cauſe Mr. Anneſley to be forthwith put 
in poſſeſſion of certain lands in the county of Kildare, of 
which he had been diſpoſſeſſed by virtue of a decree of the 
houſe of peers in Ireland. Purſuant to this order, the barons 
of the Exchequer in that kingdom iſſued out an injunction to 
Alexander Burrows, ſheriff of the county of Kildare, and 
ſet ſeveral fines upon him, for refuſing to put it in execution; 
which the houſe of peers in Ireland diſcharged, and voted, 
that r Gilbert, lord chief baron of the Exchequer, 
John Pocklington, and Sir John St. Leger, the other barons 
of the Exchequer in Ireland, had acted in manifeſt derogation 
to the king's prerogative, in his high court of parliament in 
Ireland, as alſo of the rights and privileges of this kingdom, 
and of the parliament thereof. Theſe barons were allo or- 
dered to be taken into cuſtody of the uſher of the black- 
rod (a). 

e houſe of peers in Ireland drew up a long repreſenta- 
tion to be tranſmitted to the king, ſetting forth their right 
to the final judicature of cauſes in that Lin dom ; and the 
duke of Leeds, in a proteſt againſt a vote paſſed in the houſe 
of peers in England, gave fifteen reaſons to ſupport the 
claim of the houſe of peers in Ireland. But the houſe of 
lords in England reſolved, That the barons of the Exche- 
quer in Ireland had acted with courage according to law, in 
ſupport of his majeſty's prerogative, and with fidelity to the 
crown of Great-Britain;* and ordered an addreſs to the 
king, © for conferring on them ſome marks of his royal fa- 
your, as may be a recompenſe for the ill uſage they have re- 


(a) Several lords diſſented Fitz-Williams, and the biſhops 
from theſe reſolutions, viz. the of Meath, Kildare, Killala, 
lord Middleton, lord high-chan- Kilmore, and Derry. 
cellor, the lords Donerayle and | | 
X 3 ceived, 
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Geo. I, ceived, by being unjuſtly cenſured, and illegally impriſoned 


1719-20, for doing their duty. 


Feb, 22. 


hen it was that the ball, © for bet- 
ter ſecuring the dependency of Ireland,” was brought in, and, 
having paſſed the houſe of lords, was ſent down to the com- 
mons. Mr. Pitt was the firſt, who ſpoke againſt the bill, 
becauſe, as he ſaid, it ſeemed calculated for no other purpoſe, 
than to increaſe the power of the Britiſh houſe of peers, 
which, in his opinion, was already but too great. He was 
ſeconded by Mi Plummer, who excepted, in particular, 
againit the preamble of the bill, as incoherent with the 
enacting part; which was partly owned by Sir Joſeph Jekyll, 
who, in the main, ſpoke for the bill. Mr. Hungerford, on 
the other hand, endeavoured to ſhew, that Ireland was ever 
independent with reſpect to courts of judicature; and he was 
ſupported by the lord Moleſworth, the lord Tyrconnel, and 
ſome other members ; but, Mr. Yorke having ſupported the 
maſter of the rolls, the bill was at laſt agreed to, and received 


the royal aſſent (b). 


(b) The a& was as follows : 

* Whereas attempts have been 
lately made to ſhake off the ſub- 
jection of Ireland unto, and de- 
pendance upon, the imperial 
crown of this realm, which will 
be of dangerous conſequence to 
Great - Britain aud Ireland. 

And whercas the houſe of 
lords in Ireland, in order there- 
to, have, of late, againft law, 
aſſumed to themſelves a power 
and juriſdiction to examine, 
correct, and amend the judg- 
ments and decrees of the courts 


of juſtice in the kingdom of Ire- 


land: Therefore, for the better 
ſecuring of the dependency of 
Ireland upon the crown of Great- 
Britain, may ic pleaſe your ma- 
Jelly, that it may be enacted; 
and it is hereby declared and 
enacted, by the king's moſt ex- 
celient majeſty, by and with the 
advice and conſent of the lords 
ſpiritual and temporal, and com- 
mon: in this preſent parliament 


About 


aſſembled, and by the authority 
of the ſame, That the ſaid king- 


dom of Ireland hath been, i, _ 


and, of right, ought to be, 
ſubordinate unto, and depen- 
dent upon, the imperial crown 
of Great-Britain, as being in- 
ſeparably united and annexed 
thereunto ; and that the king's 
majeſty, by and with the ad- 
vice and conſent of the lords 
ſpiritual and temporal, and com- 
mons of Great-Britain in par- 
liament aſſembled, had, hath, 
and, of right, ought to have, 
full power and authority to ma«e 
laws and ſtatutes of ſufficient 
ſorce and validity, to bind the 
eople and the kingdom of 

1 
And be it farther enacted and 
declared by the authority afdre- 
ſaid, That the houſe of lords 
of Ireland have not, nor, of 
right, ought to have, any ju- 
riſdiction to judge of, affirm, 
or reverſe any judgment, ſen · 
| tence, 
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About this time a miſunderſtanding happened between Geo. I. 
Mr. Lechmere, attorney- general, and Sir William "Thompſon, 1719-20 · 


ſollicitor-general, which was carried fo far in a grand com- 
mittee of the commons, the 16th of March, that Sir Wil- 
jam charged Mr. Lechmere with breach of his oath, truſt, 
and duty, as a privy-counſellor ; urging, © that he acted as 
council, and received ſums of money for his advice, in mat- 
ters to him referred by the privy- council, as attorney-gene- 
ral.” . After this, he proceeded to the reading of ſeveral re- 
ports, made either by the attorney-general or himſelf, but 
was interrupted by Mr. Craggs, who ſaid, They were not 
there to examine, who was the beſt lawyer; but that, a 
heavy accuſation having been raiſed againſt a gentleman of 
diſtinguiſhed merit, and in very eminent ſtations, it was in- 
cumbent upon the accuſer to produce clear evidence to make 

his charge.” Upon this, Mr. Lechmere ſtood up in 
his own defence, and faid, he had the honour to be a pri- 
yy-counſellor, chancellor of the duchy, attorney-general, a 
member of that houſe, and a gentleman ; and therefore ſuch 
2 heinous accuſation could not but fall the heavier upon him : 
That he owned himſelf liable to a great many human frail- 
ties and imperfections; but, as his oonſcience intirely ac- 
quitted him of the crimes laid to his charge, ſo he defied all 
the world, and the worſt of his enemies, to prove him guilty 
of corruption or unwarrantable practices: That, though he 
was thus wrongfully accuſed in ſo ſolemn a manner, yet, as 
a good Chriſtian, he did heartily forgive his accuſer, and 
was willing to believe, that he was prompted to this raſh 
action, rather by miftake, or ignorance, than by malice ; 
concluding, with deſiring that honourable 3 to ſift and 
weigh the whole matter with their uſual candor, impar- 
tiality, and equity, and to excuſe any unguarded expreſ- 
hons, that might eſcape him, in vindicating his innocence.” 
After this ſeveral witneſſes were ſworn, and cight or nine 
of them examined; but, their depoſitions amounting to no 
more, than that Mr. Lechmere had taken nothing but his 
uſual fees, as chamber-counſellor, the accuſation laid againſt 
him appeared groundleſs to the committee, and was declared 
by the houſe to be malicious, falſe, and ſcandalous. 


tence, or decree, given or made ment, ſentence, or decree, are, 
in any court wichin the ſaid and are hereby declared to be, 
kingdom; and that all pro- utterly null and void, to all in- 
ccedings before the ſaid houſe tents and purpoſes whatſoever.” 


of lords, upon any ſuch judg- 
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A bill a- 
ainft duel- 


ling drop- 
pet by the 
ords. 

The South- 
Sea ſcheme. 


ENI AIS Toner 


On the 8th of March, Sir Joſeph Jekyll preſented to the 
houſe a bill, to prevent the impious practice of duelling 
which was occaſioned by a duel between Mr. William 
worth ot Windſor, and Mr. Owen Buckingham, member of 
parliament for Reading; who, quarrelling after having drank 
too freely, fought in the dark, and Mr, Buckingham was 
killed. But this bill was dropped in the houte of lords. 

The king had earneſtly recommended, in his ſpeech, the 
conſideration of all proper means for leſſening the debts of 
the nation. Accordingly, a ſcheme was laid to reduce ll 
the public funds into one, for diſcharging the national debt. 
The South-Sea company and the Bank of England preſented 
their ſeveral propoſals to the houte of commons. Ihe liber. 

of taking in the national debts, and, in conſequence 
thereof, of increaſing their capital ſtock and yearly fund, 
was looked upon as a very valuable benefit ; and therefore 
the conteſt between the Bank and the South-Sea company 
was great. They endeavoured to outbid each other in par- 
liament, The South-Sea company, for the liberty of taking 
into their ſtock the irredeemable and redeemable debts, b 
purchaſe or ſubſcription (amounting to above thirty millions) 
offered at firſt 3,500,000]. to be paid into the Exchequer 
by four equal quarterly payments, beginning at Lady-day 


1721. And agreed, that their whole capital ſhould be re- 


duced to 4 per cent. after Midſummer 1727, and be thence- 
forth redeemable by parliament. | 

The Bank, for the like liberty, offered, upon the long 
and ſhort annuities, three years purchaſe, which (if the whole 
purchaſe was completed) would amount to about 2, 367, bool. 
and 20 per cent. upon the redeemable debts, amounting to 
about 3, 180, ooo l. So their whole offer was above five 
millions and a half, 

But the South-Sea company, being reſolved, at any rate, 
to obtain the liberty of taking in the public debts, offered, 
in à ſecond ſcheme, not only 500,0001. more, but alſo four 
years and a half's purchaſe upon all the annuities they ſhould 
take into their capital ſtock, which (if all the annuities were 
taken in) would amount to about 3:50 „503 J. Sa that their 
whole offer was about 7,567,500 1. They likewiſe affered 
to circulate 1,000,000]. in Exchequer bills gratis, and pay 
3 per cent. intereſt for that million; as alſo one year's pur- 
chaſe upon ſuch annuities, as ſhould happen not to come 
into the company's capital, before the iſt day of March 


1721. 
Though 
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Though the Bank made ſome farther advances, this ſcheme Geo. I. 
of the South-Sea com was approved of by the commons, 1719-20, 
and a bill was ordered to be brought in. | 

While this affair was debating in the houſe of commons, 
the ſtocks of the South-Sea company gradually roſe from 
130 to above 300, and advanced to near 400 z but, after 


ſome fluctuation, ſettled at about 330, in which ſtate, with 


little variation, they continued to the end of March, This 
t riſe was chiefly owing to the rejection of a motion for 
2 clauſe in the South-Sea bill, to fix what ſhare in the capital 
ſtock of the company the proprietors of the annuities ſhould 
have, who ſhould —— ſubſcribe, or how many years 
purchaſe in money they ſhould receive upon ſubſcribing, at 
the choice of the proprietors. It was pretended, that the 
obliging the company to fix a price upon the annuities might 
endanger the ſucceſs of ſo beneficial an undertaking : That, 
as it was the intereſt of the company to take in the annuities, 
ſo it was not to be doubted, they would uſe all their endea- 
vours for that purpoſe, and offer ſuch terms to the annui- 
tants, as would encourage them to come in voluntarily : 
That therefore the company ought to be allowed a compe- 
tent time to try what they could do; and if, in a ſubſequent 
ſeſſion of parliament, it ſhould appear, that the conditions 
offered to the annuitants were not reaſonable, and conſe- 
quently had been ineffectual, the commons, in ſuch a caſe, 
might give what directions they ſhould think proper about 
the matter, Upon theſe and other reaſons, the motion was 
rejected; and ſoon after, the bill for enabling the South- 
Sea company to increaſe their capital ſtock, paſſed the com- April 2, 
mons, by a majority of a hundred and ſeventy- two againſt 
hfty-hve, and ſent to the lords for their concurrence, where 
it occaſioned a long debate. | | 
The lord North and Grey ſpoke firſt againſt the bill, 
which he repreſented to be © unjuſt in its nature, and might 
prove fatal in its conſequences, ſince it ſeemed calculated for 
the inriching of a few, and the impoveriſhing of a great 
many, and not only made my for, but councenanced and 
authoriſed the fraudulent and pernicious practice of ſtock- 
jobbing, which produced an irreparable miſchief in diverting 
the genius of the people from trade and induſtry.” Hig 
lordſhip was ſupported by the duke of Wharton, who en- 
deavoured to ſhew, I hat the gouth-Sea project might 
prove of infinite diſadvantage to the nation : Firſt, as it gave 
foreigners an opportunity to double and treble the vaſt ſums 
they had in our public funds, wiich could not but 2 
em 
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Geo. I. them to withdraw their capital ſtock, with their immeng 
1719-20, gains, to other countries, which might drain Great-Britzin 


of a conſiderable part of its gold and filver. Secondly, Tha 
the artificial and prodigious riſe of the South - Sea ſtock was 2 
dangerous bait, which might decoy many unwary people to 
their ruin, and allure them, by a falſe proſpect of gain, to 
part with what they had got by their labour and induſtry, to 
purchaſe imaginary riches. And, in the third place, tha 
the addition of above thirty millions capital would give ſuch 
a vaſt power to the South-Sea company, as might endanger 
the liberties of the nation, and in time ſubvert our excellem 
conſtitution, fince by their extenſive intereſt they might in- 
fluence moſt, if not all the elections of the members, and 
conſequently overrule the reſolutions of the houſe of com- 
mons.' Earl Cowper ſpoke alſo againſt the bill, which he 
obſerved to be uſhered in and received with great pomp and 
acclamations of joy, but which was contrived for treachery 
and deftruction* His Jordſhip urged in particular, Tha 
in all public bargains, it is a duty incumbent on them, who 
are intruſted with the adminiſtration, to take care, that the 
ſame be more advantageous to the ſtate, than to private per- 
ſons ; but that a quite contrary method ſeemed to have been 
followed in the contract made with the South-Sea company, 
For if the ſtocks were kept up to the advanced price, to 
which they had been raiſed by the oblique arts of ſtock-job- 
bing, either that company, or its principal members, would 
gain above thirty millions ſterling, of which they gave but 
one fourth part towards the diſcharge of the national debts, 
That, though this ſcheme carried the face of public good, 
yet nothing could be ſo, that was founded on injuſtice ; as 
his lordſhip took this bill to be. That he apprehended, in 
particular, that the main publick intention of it, viz. T he 
re-purchaſe of annuities, would meet with inſuperable dit- 
ficultics ; and that, in ſuch a caſe, none but a few perſons, 
who were in the ſecret, and had early bought ftocks at a 
low rate, and afterwards fold them at a high price, would, 
in the end, be gainers by this project.“ The duke of Bucks 
and ſome other peers ſpoke on the ſame fide ; but the ear] of 
Sunderland anſwered moſt of their objections ; and, among 
other things, ſaid, That they who encouraged and coun- 
renanced the ſcheme of the South-Sea company, had nothing 
in their view, but the eaſing the nation of part of that heavy 
load of debt it labours under, That, on the other hand, the 
managers for that company had undoubtedly a proſpect ot 
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de far greater ſhare of the advantage accruing from that 
cheme; and it the ſtocks were kept up to the price they had 
deen raiſed to, which was not unlikely, it was but reaſona- 
ne, that the South-Sea company ſhould enjoy the profits 
xrocured to it, by the wiſe management and induſtry of its 
firectors, which would inable it both to make large dividends 
;mong its members, and thereby compaſs the ends intended 
by this ſcheme,” After theſe debates, the bill paſſed without 
ny amendment or diviſion ; and, on the 7th of April, the 
king came on purpoſe to the houſe of lords, to give the royal 
afſent to it. What were the effects of this famous act, will 
hereafter be largely ſhewn, 


331 
bt that, when that ſcheme was accepted, neither the one nor Geo. I. 
he other could foreſee, that the ſtocks would have riſen to 1720. 
he price they were now advanced. That, if they had con- 
tnved as they were at that time, the public would have had 


This act recites the ſeveral public debts and funds, the acts Abſtrad of 


by which they were eſtabliſhed, the terms and conditions of the act for 
f'ncreafing 


the capital 
| : them gock of the 
into leveral claſſes and ſpecies of debts, namely, long and Seuth-Sca 


ſhort annuities, redeemable and irredeemable debts, and ſta- n,. 


their continuance, the amounts of the reſpective ſums o 
principal and intereſt due and payable, and dividing 


ung what rate of intereſt they bore, computes the principals 
nd annuities at certain ſums, in order to ſettle the different 
ntes and values at which they were to be eſtimated, to be re- 
deemed, purchaſed, or taken in by the South-Sea com- 


pany, 

1 he redeemable debts are ſtated at 16, 546, 482 1. 78. 
10d, * (c), the irredeemable annuities, being tor the remain- 
der of ſeveral long terms of 89, 96, and gg years, are com- 


(c) 51. per cent. annuities Wy s. d. 
Principal fum — 11,779,660 11 31 


4 1. per cent. annuities. 


Principal ſum — 4,766,821 15 95 


7 I; 


16,546,482 


— — — — 


r cent, annuities were the civil liſt lottery, prices 


The 51. 
ſeveral lotteries, in lottery 1714, deficiencies on 


tonſiſted 


— annuities, blanks in 
ottery 1714, navy deficienc 

and bank £1, Meal * 
The 41. per cent. annuities 


low wines, &c. on funds, Ca- 
nada bills, army debts and de- 
bentures, firſt and ſecond lot» 


tery 1719, 
ry 1719 0 
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- tioned) to take in all and every the redeemable debts, ;. 
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puted to amount to 666,8211. 8s. 3d. I a year, beſides ſons 
unſubſcribed lottery annuities and ſhort annuities for 23 200 
22 x years then ſtanding out. 

The company is . willing, and is accordingly a. 
thoriſed to take in by purchaſe, or ſubſcription, the im. 
deemable debts, at ſuch time or times as they ſhall find con. 
venient, before the 1ſt of March 1721, and without 
compulſion on any of the proprietors, at ſuch rates an 
prices as ſhall be agreed between the company and the re. 
ſpective proprietors.” 

The company is likewiſe declared willing, and is auths. 
riſed at ſuch time and times, as they ſhall ſee convenient 
(but ſubject to ſuch notices of redemption as are therein men. 


a. Ss 


mounting to 16,546,4821. 7s. 1 d. 4, either by purchaſe, 
taking ſubſcriptions, or by paying them off. 

Provided that the company for every annuity, part of the 
long annuities computed at 666,821 l. 8s. 3d. fo to be taken 
by them, may, in lieu thereof, have an addition made to their 
capital ſtock, after the rate of twenty years purchaſe ; and ſuch 
reſpective additions to their preſent yearly fund or annuity, a 
1s after limited. 

And for all ſuch ſhort annuities, as ſhall be taken in, to 
have an addition to their capital ſtock, after the rate of four- 
teen years purchaſe, with a proportional addition to their pre- 
fent annuity or yearly fund. 

And for all and every of the redeemable debts that ſhall be 
taken in by purchaſe, {bſeriptions, or paying off, to have an 
addition of 1001. to their capital ſtock, for every 100 l. of 
the principal monies fo taken in, with a proportional addition 
to their preſent yearly fund. 

Thus far it appears, that the proprietors of theſe public 
debts amounting to above twenty-ſix millions, that ſubſeribed 
into the South-Sea ſtock, by virtue of this act of parliament, 
acted by their own choice and option without any com- 
pulſion. The irredeemables were left at full liberty to 
have remained in the condition they were, and an 'exprels 
proviſion was made for the ſecurity of ſuch as did not ſub- 
ſcribe. 

The redeemables had their option to have waited for the 
terms of redemption, to which they were before liable, and 
to have taken their money, when the public had been in a 
condition to pay thom. 
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go that ſubſcribing and accepting South - Sea ſtock, in lieu Geo. I. 
ind diſcharge of their former debts and annuities, was the 1720. 
wluntary act of them all, induced, no doubt, by the general — 
nfatuation that every where reigned, and the imaginary proſ- 
of great advantages. 
For the liberty of thus taking in the national debts, and 
jacreaſing their capital ſtock, the company in the firſt place 
have deſired and conſented that their preſent and to be in- 
creaſed annuity may be continued at 5 1. per cent. till Mid- 
ſummer 1727, and from thence be reduced to 4 1. per cent. 
and be redeemable by parliament. In conſideration of this 
and other _— expreſſed in the act, the company are 
willing to make ſuch payments into the Exchequer, as are 
herein ſpecified, for the uſe of the public, to be applied for 
paying off the public debts incurred before Chriſtmas 1716. 
The ſums, which they were obliged to pay, were 
44156,3061. 48. 1 d. for the n of taking in the redeema- 
ble debts, and four years and a half's purchaſe for all the 
long and ſhort annuities that ſhould be ſubſcribed, and one 
year's purchaſe for ſuch long annuities as ſhould not be ſub- 
{cribed. Theſe ſums, upon the execution of the act, were 
found to amount to about 7,000,000 l. 
For enabling the company to raiſe this ſum, they are im- 
red to make calls for money from their members, or 
open books of ſubſcriptions, or grant annuities redeemable b 
the company, or by any other method they ſhall think fit in 
a general court. They might alſo borrow money upon any 
contract, bill, &c. under their common ſeal, or on the cre- 
dit of their capital ſtock.” The money, called for from their 
members, ſhall (if thought proper) be an additional ſtock, 
but there ſhall be no addition thereby to the company's an- 
nuities, to be paid out of the public duties. 
Out of the firſt monies ariſing for the ſeveral ſums to be 
paid by the company into the Exchequer, ſuch public debts 
carrying intereſt at 51. per cent. incurred before the 25th of 
December 1716, founded upon any former act of parliament, 
as are now redeemable, or may be redeemed before the 25th 
of December 1722, ſhall be paid off in the firſt place : Then 
all the remainder ſhall be applied towards paying off ſo much 
of the capital ſtack of the company as ſhall then carry an in- 
tereſt of 5 l. per cent. Proviſion is alſo made, that, after 
Midſummer 1727, the company is not to be paid off in any 
ſums, being leſs than one million at a time. The Royal 
Several projects were now ſet on foot, particularly for and London 
eſtabliſhing the two companies of the Royal Aſſurance, nine 


companies 
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1720. the lord Chetwynd. The projectors had been very indy, 


The parlia- 

_— pro- king came to the houſe of peers, and put an end to the ſeſſion 
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reſtrictions and regulations, may be of great advantage and 
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{trious to beſpeak the countenance of the houſe of © mon 
for which they had cauſed two letters to be prin ed an gives 
to the members. But, theſe and all other follicicatiors . 
ing proved ineffectual, the managers for the two companies 
had recourſe to other methods, and being informed that the 
civil liſt was confiderably in arrears (for which no proviſcy 
had been, or could conveniently be made by the pa {iamenz, 
becauſe the grand committee of ſupply had been inadvert-ny; 
diſmiſſed) they offered to the miniſtry 600,000}. towards th, 
diſcharge of that debt, in caſe they might obtain the king! 
charter, with the parliamentary ſanction for the eſtabliſhment 
of their reſpective companies. T he miniſters, being at a1lok 
for means to pay the civil liſt debt, readily embraced the of. 
fer, and, Mr. Craggs having the day before prepared the 
leading members of the houſe of commons, Mr. Aiſlabie ge- 
ſented, May the 4th, to the houſe the following meſſage: 
© His majeſty having received ſeveral petitions from 

numbers of the moſt eminent merchants of the city of Lon- 
don, humbly praying, that he would be gracioufly pleaſed to 
grant them his letters patents for erecting corporations to a- 
ſure ſhips and merchandize; and the faid merchants having 
offered to advance and pay a conſiderable ſum for his ma- 
jeſty's uſe, in caſe they may obtain letters patents accor- 
dingly : His majeſty being of opinion, that erecting two ſuch 
corporations, excluſive only of all other corporations and 
ſocieties for aſſuring of ſhips and merchandize, under proper 
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ſecurity to the trade and commerce of the kingdom, is wil 
ling and deſirous to be ſtrengthened by the advice and aſſiſ- 
tance of this houſe, in matters of this nature and importance: 
He therefore hopes for their ready concurrence to ſecure and 
confirm the privileges his majeſty ſhall grant to ſuch corpora 
tions, and to inable him to diſcharge the debts of his civil 
government, without burdening his people with any new aid 
or ſupply.” 

Purſuant to the meſſage, a bill was brought in to inable 
his majeſty to grant letters of incorporation to the two com- 


panies, which paſſed both houſes, and received the roya! af- 


ſent. | 


The buſineſs of the parliament being now finiſhed, the 


with the following ſpeech to both houſes : 1 
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1K Geo. I, 
« My lords and gentlemen, a 72.0» 


AM now come to put an end ta. this ſeſſion, which, 
| though it hath advanced ſo far into the ſummer, cannot 
abe thought a, tedious one, when we conſider how much 


« buſineſs hath been done, and the great advantages that 


© may be expected from it. 

p * ſeaſonable vigour and perſeverance to ſupport me 
© in the meaſures I have taken with my allies, for reſtoring 
« the tranquillity of Europe, have produced moſt of the 
effects I could defixe. Much the greateſt part of Chriſten- 
dom is already. freed from the calamities of war; and, by 
« what hath happened both abroad and at home, my people 
© muſt be convinced that their welfare is. inſeparable from 
the ſtrength and ſecurity of my government. 1 


0 Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


« I return you my thanks for the ſupplies you have raiſed” 
© for the ſervice of the current year; and it is a particular 
© ſatisſaction to me, that a method has been found out for 
© making good the deficiencies of my civil liſt, without lay- 
© ing any new hurden upon my ſubjects. The good Pe 
tion you have prepared this ſeſhon for the payment of the 
national debts, and the diſcharge of. a great part of them, 
© without the leaſt violation of the public faith, will, I hope, 
ſtrengthen more and more the union 1 deſire to ſee among 


© all my ſubjccts, and make our friendſhip yet more valuable 


© to all foreign powers. | 
J My lords and gentlemen, 


© You will ſee the good effects, which our ſteadineſs hath 
produced. There remains but little on our part, to ſatisfy 
© the world, that more credit, ſecurity, and greatneſs, is to 
© be acquired by following the views of peace, and adhering 
© ſtrictly to juſt engagements, than by depending on the ad- 
© vantages of war, or by purſuing ts meaſures of ambition. 
© To complete what remains unfiniſhed, I propoſe very ſpee- 
© dily to viſit my dominions in Germany, hoping to put an 
; — to thoſe troubles in the north, which are now reduced 
to a very narrow compaſs. I flatter myſelf, that my pre- 
* lence this ſummer in thoſe parts will prove uſeſul to our 
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© poor Proteſtant brethren, for whom you have expreſſed ſuch 
© ſeaſonable and charitable ſentiments, 

I doubt not but to meet you again next winter, diſpoſed 
© to put a finiſhing hand to all thoſe good works, which, b 
your aſſiſtance, I have brought ſo near to perfection. 7 
could wiſh, that all my ſubjects, convinced by time and 
experience, would Jay aſide thoſe partialities and animoſi. 
© ties, which prevent them from living quietly, and enjoy- 
© ing the happineſs of a mild and legal government. It is 
4 what I chooſe to recommend at this time, when J am ſenſi. 
© ble, that all oppoſition to it is become vain and uſeleſs, and 
© can only end unfortunately for thoſe who ſhall perſiſt in 
« ſtruggling againſt it. I am perſuaded, that during my 
© abſence, every one of you will take particular eare to pre- 
© ſerve the peace in your ſeveral counties; and that I ſha} 
find you at my return in ſuch a ſtate of tranquillity, as will 
© ſhew martkind how firmly my government is eſtabliſhed, 
« which I chiefly deſtre, becauſe I think the fecurity and pre- 


< ſervation of my people, and of this happy conſtitution, de- 
© pends entirely upon it.” | is 

34 this ſpeech the parliament was prorogued to the 28th 
of u 7 | ih If 


Before the proceedings of the South - Sea company are reh- 

ted, it will be proper to give ſome account of the foreign af- 
fairs during this ſeſſion. 

The negotiations with Sweden, Pruſſia, and Denmark, 
were far advanced, when the king left Germany to return to 
England. Soon after his arrival, he received an account of 
the concluſion of his treaty of alliance offenſtye and defenſive 
with Sweden. The lord Carteret, aſſiſted by the French 
miniſter, had laboured with ſuch application, that the treaty 
was finiſhed and ſigned at Stockholm on the 20th of January. 
It contained one and twenty articles, ſeveral of which were 
expreſsly againſt the czar. 

The peace and alliance were to be perpetual and univerſal. 
The contracting powers were not only not to injure, but to 
procure to each other all kinds of advantages. 

They were obliged to inform. each other of every thi 
they ſhould diſcover, that might injure or diſtarb them, an 
to aſſiſt each other with advice and forces againſt all enemies; 
and not to give protection, much leſs advice or ſupport to 
rebellious ſubjects, nor to permit them to continue in their 


dominions ; and thoſe were to be eſteemed rebels, whom * 
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of the contracting powers ſhall declare to the other to be Geo. I. 


i caſe Sweden ſhould be attacked in any part of its domi- 
nions, in its rights and privileges, in its navigation or com- 
merce,, Great Britain was to furniſh that kingdom with an 
aid of fix thouſand foot, who were to be ſefit four months af- 


ter the demand ſhould be made, and to that place which 


hould be appointed. The diſpoſition of the enemy to peace, 
the good offices, that ſhould be employed to produce that diſ- 
polition, were not to prevent the ſending of that aid. The 
power; Who was to ſend the troops, was obliged to pay and 
maintain them; but the other was' to take care, that in his 
dominions they ſhould be furniſhed with every thing neceſ- 
ary, at the fame price with his own troops. 

Pre contracting powers were allowed to demand the aid, 
in whole or in part; to demand ſhips, proviſions, and am- 
munition, for the ſurplus of the money; and it was ſettled, 
that a thouſand men a month ſhould be valued at four thou- 
fand rix-dollars. Theſe troops and their commander were to 
be ſubject, with reſpect to all the operations of war, to the 
power, to whoſe afliſtance they came; and the ſhips were to 
bear his colours. | 

If this number of troops was not ſufficient for the preſſing 
occaſions, a more conſiderable aid was to be ſent. And as 
Wederr (ſays the treaty) is now in theſe unhappy circum- 

„with regard to the czar of Muſcovy, whom many 
fruitleſs _ attempts have been made to induce to a peace, 
Great Britain, nay to its engagements, in the treaty 
jo, which- is renewed by the preſent, obliges herſelf to 
ſend 2 gundron in the ſpring, to the aſſiſtance of his 
Swediſh majeſty, to act in concert againſt the Czar, in order 
to oblige him to deſiſt from his invaſions, and to conſent to 
the juſt and reaſonable conditions of peace, which have been 
offered him,” 


This was the main article of the treaty ; in order to obtain 


akftance againſt that formidable enemy, Sweden had reſigned 
to the elector of Hanover the duchies of Bremen and Verden; 
and, in_order to be revenged for the czar's intrigues, the 
king of Great Britain renewed the ancient treaties, and en- 
tered into new engagements with the Crown of Sweden, 

The other articles related to commerce, the particulars of 
which were to be regulated- afterwards, for the contracting 
parties were deſirous to put an immediate ſtop to the con- 
queſts of the Muſcovites, and oppoſe the execution of their 


. The ſuccours, that were to be ſent, did not a- 
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Geo. I. mount to a declaration of war, nor hinder a communication 

1720. with the prince, againſt whom they were ſent, provided 
however it was not prejudicial to the party aſſiſted. Ang 
therefore it was not permitted to furniſh the czar with any 
thing, that ſerved directly for attack or defence, as powder 
artillery, or ammunition ; and their ſubjects were likewiſe 
forbid to ſerve him as ſoldiers or ſailors, 

If the ſuccours cauſed an open war, it was to be carried 
on in concert, no propoſition of peace or truce, or any ac. 
commodation and convention whatever, was to be hearkened 
to but by mutual conſent. If one of the contracting powers 
was engaged in war, he was diſpenſed with ſending the ft. 
pulated ſuccours, and had even a right to recall his troops 
three months after having given notice of the neceſſity he was 
under of ſo doing. But the king of Great Britain (add 
the treaty) as a ſtrong mark of his friendſhip, promiſes, that 
the war, which he is now engaged in with Spain, ſhall not 
prevent his ſending, the next ſpring, a ſquadron ſufficient to 
ftop the progreſs of the czar, and induce him to peace, nor 
from furniſhing the ſupplies of money, as long as the war 
with Denmark fhall laſt.” | 

"Theſe obligations were reciprocal between the two crowns. 
Sweden, in particular, was obliged not to enter into any en- 
gagement with Spain, which might be contrary to the views 
of ſupporting the emperor againſt that kingdom. She under- 
took likewiſe to guaranty and maintain the ſucceſſion of 
Great Britain in the houſe of Hanover, and not to give any 
protection, refuge, aid, or counſel, in any manner. what- 
ever, to the perſon, who, in the life-time of king James II, 
filed himſelf prince of Wales, and who, ſince that king's 
deceaſe, had aſſumed the name of James III. king of Great 
Britain. 7 

Both crowns had it ſo much at heart to limit the preten- 
ſions and undertakings of the czar, and to diveſt him by a 
peace, or by arms, of part of his conqueſts, that the follow- 
ing words were inſerted in the XVIIth article: As it is of 
the utmoſt concern to the Proteſtant religion, to the com- 

( 


merce of the kingdoms of Great Britain and Sweden, and 

even to the repoſe of Chriſtendom, that the czar ſhould not 

gain the aſcendant in the Baltic ; if therefore that prince ſhall 

refuſe. to make peace with Sweden, and to reſtore to that 

crown the cities and provinces neceſſary to eſtabliſh her ſecu- 

rity and the liberty of commerce, as they were before the | 
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preſent war; his Britannic _ engages, not only to fur- | 

niſh Sweden with the ſuccours, which he is obliged to by the 
pre- 
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preſent treaty, but likewiſe to uſe all his endeavours and in- Geo. I. 
tereſt with his other allies, that, by their aſſiſtance, they 1720. 


may enable Sweden to repel the czar, and force him to agree 
to a peace upon fuch conditions, as may ſecure that kinzdom 
from inſults, and eſtabliſh the liberty of commerce in the 


Baltic. | 
The ſame 425 by the mediation of France and England, Alliance 
ikewiſe ſigned between Sweden and Pruſſia. Vitchp ruſſia. 


the peace was 
This treaty was the work of king George, who had laid the 
foundations of it in the preliminary treaty of the 25th of Au- 
guſt, the laſt year. Sweden, by the advice and inſtances of 
the mediators, gave up to the king of Pruſſia the city of Ste- 
tin, the diſtrict between the rivers of Oder and Pehnne, with 
the iſles of Wollin and Uſedom, to poſſeſs and enjoy them 
for ever, with all their rights, and in the ſame manner as the 
whole had been ceded and transferred by the emperor and 
empire to the crown of Sweden, by the 10th article of the 
ce of Weſtphalia, in the year 1648, except the right of 
ing and voting in the diet of the empire, and in thoſe of 
the circle. | YI 
The king of Pruſſia obliged himfelf, on his part, to pre- 
ſerve to the inhabitants their liberties, rights, and privileges, 
à they now enjoyed them, as likewiſe the free — of 
their religion, according to the confeſſion of Augſburg. He 
likewiſe undertook to pay the debts, and to diſcharge the 
obligations due from the crown of Sweden to the inhabi- 
tants and communities of theſe countries. He alfo promiſed 
not to aſſiſt or ſuccour, in any manner, nor under any pre- 
tence, the Czar, in his war againſt Sweden, to join with the 
king of Great Britain, to engage the king of Denmark to 
_ peace, and to reſtore that part of Pomerania he had 
ized, 

Laſtly, the king of Pruffia engaged to pay two millions of 
rix-dollars of Leiptic money of 16909. This was almoſt pur- 
chaſing what was ceded to him ; but that prince abounded 
in ready money, and he could not better employ it, than in 
agerandifing himſelf. Beſides, Sweden, exhauſted by a war, 
which had laſted twenty years, and was not yet ended, was 
very glad Pruſſia would purchaſe what ihe was not in a con- 
Cition to retake. 

Thus king George, in concert with the regent of France, 
diſpoſed of the affairs of Europe at pleaſure, and obliged the 
foreign princes to ſubmit to his determinations. Spain, after 
having made ſeveral fruitleſs attempts to oppoſe him, was 
dbliged to ſubmit to the ſtrict 7 of the treaty of Lon: 
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don of 1718: The emperor was put in poſſeſſion of Sicily ; 
the duke of Savoy had Sardinia; Gibraltar and Port-Mahon 
remained in the hands of Great Britain; the inveſtiture of 
the ſtates of Fuſcany, Parma, and Placentia, was not given ; 
the emperor continued to take the title of king of Spain, and 
to act as ſuch; the only favour, allowed that crown, wa 
the reſtoration of two or three places, takeri by France ; but 
the emperor ſtil] delayed the execution of his treaty with 
Spain, of which the mediators took little notice. 
The czar was the only prince, who would not comply: 
Inſtead of ſubmitting, he continued the war a year or two 
longer, and made peace without any mediator. Whaterer 
reproaches might be caſt upon him, he loudly complained of 
the elector of Hanover and king of Great Britain, alledging, 
that king George in both qualities had failed in his engage- 
ments. His reſident at London preſented a long memorial, 
in which he repreſented, that the particular engagements, 
which the king had entered into the laſt ſummer with the 
yeen of Sweden, and his negotiations with the kings of 
Poland, Pruſſia, and Denmark, in order to detach them from 
their alliance with his czariſh majeſty, were inconſiſtent 
with the obligations, he had ended into as elector of Brunſ- 
wick, never to-treat with Sweden without the participation 
of the czar, to uſe all poſſible means to procure him the ceſ- 
ſion of Ingria, Carelia, Eſthonia, and Revel, and not to 
oppoſe in any manner the other pretenſions he might form; 
obligations (added the memorial) contracted likewiſe as king 
of Great Britain, Afterwards, by way of reproach, it was 
remarked, that the acquiſition of the x Zoe of Bremen and 
Verden was owing to the earneſt ſollicitations of the czar 
weith the king of Denmark; that his czariſh majeſty had 
morcover offered a treaty of defenſive alliance (like that of 
1716) to maintain the ſucceſſion of the crown of Great 
Britain in the Proteſtant line: That the reſt of the czars 
conduct had been anſwerable to theſe his proceedings: That, 
notwithſtanding thefe advances fo often repeated, and ever 
neglected, not to ſay deſpiſed, no endeavours had been omit- 
ted to ſtir up enemies againſt the czar, and to render him 
odious to the Engliſh, by making them believe he intended 
to place the pretender upon the throne : That every thing 
had been done to embroil him with the court of Vienna: 
That no explanation or accommodation was ever liſtened to; 
and all his propoſals for a reconciliation remained without any 
anſwer : That a ſtrong ſquadron had been ſent to the Baltic: 
That, warned by what had happened on other occaſions, be 
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had deſired to be informed of the deſign of that ſquadron. Geo. I, 
That bis deſire had been baughtily received: That the ſqua- 1720. 
dron, at the end of the campaign, bad joined the Swediſh 
feet : And, to complete all theſe grievances, letters had been 
wrote to him in very imperious terms, and ſuch as ought not 
to be uſed to a ſovereign. 

« Your majeſty (ſaid the memorial) who knows ſo well 
what is due to ſovereigns, when they are to be treated with, 
may judge by all that has pafied on this occafion, whether 
the manner, in which your miniſters proceeded in offering 
the czar your mediation, was agreeable to the friendſhip, 
which has ſubſiſted at all times between the crowns of Ruſha 
and Great Britain; and whether a mediation, offered with 
circumſtances fo little equitable, can be conſidered as impar- 
tial. To tell a ſovereign, in an imperious and threatening 
manner (as your miniſters did) that he muſt put an end to 
the war, in order to obtain a reaſonable peace; and to pro- 

ſe to him the mediation of a power, at the ſame time that 

e is told, that power is in league with his enemy, this is not 
endeavouring to induce him to peace, but rather ſeeking pre- 
tences for a rupture.” : : 

The memorial concluded with demanding a poſitive an- 
ſwer, in order to know what was to be expected on the part 
of his Britannic majeſty. 

This memorial, though ſeemingly expreſſed in a plain 
manner, was very artfully worded. Accordingly it was an- 
ſwered very carefully by the miniſtry of Hanover, and of 
Great Britain. 

The Hanoverian miniſtry ſaid, it was the czar, who had The anſwer 
violated the treaty of 1715, by coming with an army toe . 
ſettle in the empire, and by ſeizing the provinces contiguous 
to Hanover. hat the leaſt, that could be done in thoſe 
circumſtances, was to ſhew theſe proceedings were not ap- 
proved of: That the inſtances, which had been made for 
the withdrawing this army, were indiſpenſable, conſidering 
the rank the eleftor of Hanover bore in the empire: That, 
however, this was the ground of the czar's reſentments, of 
which he bad given many proofs, by his correſpondence with 
the enemies of king George, and by his endeavours to de- 
prive him of his friends. The particulars were then given of 
the czar's intrigues with baron Gortz, with the pretender's 
emiſſaries, and with the court of Madrid, and eſpecially of 
the projects formed with the king of Sweden to carry the war 
into the empire, and to aſſiſt that crown to recover the do- 
minions in Germany, which had been taken from him. 
| h Y 3 That, 
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been concerted, and the czar was upbraided with havi 


——— continually endeavoured to deceive and amuſe his allies. 


It is therefore evident (concludes the anſwer) if the czar 
has been prevented by a treaty with Sweden, he gave juſt 
cauſe for it, by his proceedings, as he had long been treating 
for a ſeparate peace, and was upon the point of re- 
ducing Sweden, and carrying the war into the bowels of 
the empire.” | 

Earl Stanhope anſwered the complaints, which related to 
the king of Great Britain. He repreſented the extravagant 
conditions, upon which the czar had offered to enter into a 
ſtrict alliance with Great Britain. He 1equired, ſaid the 
ear], that his conqueſts upon Sweden ſhould be guarantied 
to him ; that he ſhould be aſſiſted with an Engliſh fleet, and 
that the fleet ſhould be under his command, which would 
have made all accommodation with Sweden wholly impoſ- 
ſible, and incenſed thoſe powers, who were concerned in the 
preſervation of that crown, and whoſe friendſhip was fo ne- 
ceſſary to accompliſh the projects formed for the tranquility 
of Europe.“ 

The earl then obſerves, that the czar's complaints were 
intended only to cauſe his own deſigns to be overlooked: 
For if it be true (ſays the carl) that the czar, intimate ally 
of the king of Denmark, had meditated no leſs than to make 
himſelf maſter of the Sound, and of Copenhagen (inſtead of 
making the deſcent on Schonen, with which the public had 
been amuſed for ſome months) it is natural to endeavour to 
put the change upon the public in that particular, and to 
wipe off the impreſſions of ſuch notions, by recriminations 
deſtitute of all manner of ground : And, if the czar had 
really ſuch deſigns in view, it is probable that nothing kept 
him trom putting them in execution, but the juſt apprehen- 
ſion that the ſame ſhould be oppoſed by his majeſty's fleet: 
which would infallibly have happened in ſuch a caſe, 


And may not the czar's reſentment of the miſcarriage of ſo 


great a project, through the apprehenſion of the Britiſh fleet, 
be the cauſe of this great eſtrangement from his majeſty fince 
that time; from whence one may date the beginning of the 
— he has ſhewn againſt his majeſty on fo many occa- 
10ns, | ; 
This was plainly perceived ſome time after, when by the 
letters of baron Gortz and count Gyllenburg, it was dil- 


covered, that the czar was fo offended with his majeſty, 


that he entertained ſerious thoughts of making a ſeparate 
peace 


OF ENGLAND. 


And indeed, whatever aſſurances have been given to the 
contrary, the czar's conduct ſeems to have been intirely 

eable to that plan. The negotiations of the Ruſſian mi- 
niſter with the pretender's agents are well known (a). All 
the world has ſeen the great number of Engliſh rebels, to 


. whom the czar has given all manner of protection and en- 


couragement. It is known, that the conferences at Aland, 
which were begun without his majeſty's participation, were 
the reſult of an interview at Loo with baron Gortz, in Auguſt 
1717. That miniſter's papers have ſhewn, that the invaſion 

Scotland was to have immediately followed the conqueſt 
of Norway; it is therefore no wonder, the czar was not ſol- 
licitous either to prevent that conqueſt, or to aſſiſt the king 
of Denmark on ſo preſſing an occaſion. In fine, informa- 
tion hath been had of the propoſitions the czar has made, 


more than once, to the court of Spain, to engage them in 


an offenſive alliance againſt England, in favour of the pre- 
tender, h | 


It was ſhewn likewiſe, that the czar had perſiſted in his 


deſigns ſince the death of the king of Sweden : That he had' 
endeavoured to engage queen Ulrica in the ſchemes of her' 
predeceſſor : And, not ſucceeding by his inſinuations, he had 
attempted to conſtrain her by force, and by almoſt unparal- 
lelled inſults : But, notwithſtanding all this, his majeſty 
(continues the earl) perſiſts in the ſame ſentiments of mode- 
ration towards the czar, and renews the offer of his media- 
tion. Nothing is more conformable to the intereſt of that 
prince, fince it is intended to procure him a peace, which 
will ſecure him a conſiderable part of his conqueſts, It is 
hoped, that ſo wiſe a prince as the czar will not only be in- 
clined, for the general good of peace, to moderate his pre- 
tenſions, but likewiſe acknowledge, that it is more conſiſtent 
with prudence to obtain by good treaties, and the conſent 
of other great powers, ſuch conſiderable territories as may be 


(a) People (ſays the memo- with the late duke of Ormond, 
rial) are not ignorant of the ne- during the ſtay he made incog- 
gotiations of one Jerneghan, nito at Mittau, and with Sir 
and of Sir Hugh Paterſon, bro- Henry Sterling and the ſaid 
ther-in-law to the late lord Marr, Jerneghan at Peterſburg, as well 
with the Ruſſian miniſter, ' du- as of the correſpondence eſla- 
ring the czar's ſtay in Holland. bliſhed, by means of this laſt 
Inte!ligence has been had of the perſon, between the czar and 
ſame miniſter's intrigues, both the court of Spain. | 
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ielded to him by the crown of Sweden, than to expoſe 
fruis of his faccelles to the events of 3 which he = 
be obliged to ſupport alone. Sweden neither ought nor can 

ive up to him Sar) If the czar, after ſuch offers, perſif 
in his unwillingneſs to reſtore Revel, he will only alam 
all the other powers, and unite the molt of them apainf 

m. 

The ſincere deſire the king has to reſtore a general peace, 
and his zeal to be reconciled with the czar for that purpaſe, 
incline his majeſty to give him, on this occaſion, the advice 
of a friend, and to exhort him ſeriouſly to conſider it. 

But if, contrary to all expectation, the king's good inten- 
tſons ſhould prove fruitleſs by the czar's refuſal ; and if his 
majeſty, by virtue of his engagements with Sweden (which 
he is fully reſolved to maintain) ſhould be obliged to take 
meaſures diſagreeable to Ruſſia, he will, however, have the 
conſolation of having neglected nothing to prevent the fatal 
conſequences which may reſult from it. : 

Theſe memorials — aniwers produced no reconciliation 
between the two princes. The anſwers, however, made an 
impreſſion upon the nation in favour of the king. And in- 
deed it muſt be confeſſed, that it was ſound policy to join 
with Sweden againſt the czar, and by that means make 


amends for uniting with that prince to ſtrip a crown, which 


—_— and commerce ought always to endear to Great 
ritain, 

During the ſeſſion of parliament, the reconciliation of the 
royal family was effected, chiefly by the endeavours of the 
duke of Devonſhire and Mr. V x #4 They had ſeveral 
conferences for that purpoſe, with the miniſters, with ſuch 
ſucceſs, that, on the 23d of April, the lord Lumley, gende- 
man of the prince of Wales's bed-chamber, waited on the 
king, to know his pleaſure, when the prince ſhould attend 
him, He was anſwered, immediately; and Mr. ſecretary 
Craggs having accompanied the lord Lumley to Leiceſtet- 
Fields, to acquaint the prince with it, he immediately went 
to St. James's houſe, and was half an hour in private con- 
ference with the king. Having made his ſubmiſſion in the 
manner agreed on, he went to ſee his eldeſt daughter, the 
princeſs Anne, who, five days before, was taken ill of the 
ſmall- px. The prince, at his return to Leiceſter- houſe, 
was, by the king's command, attended by a party of the 
yeomen of the guard, and of the horſe-guards, and the foot- 
guards began alſo to mount the guard at his houſe. In the 
tycning, the princeſs of Wales had an interview "my the 
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ing; and, the pext morning, the duke of Devonſhire, Geo. I. 
4 Cowper, the lord Townſhend, Mr. Walpole, Mr. Me- 1720. 


thuen, and Mr. Pulteney, were admitted to kiſs the kings 


hand; and the duie of Devonſhire carried the ſword of tate 
before the king to the royal chapel, the prince of Wales ac- 
companying them thither ; and, at their return, the officers 


and retainers to the two courts congratulated each other upon 


this reconciliation, The next day, the great officers and 
miniſters of ſtate, and of the houſehald, and other perſons of 
diſtinction, waited on the prince of Wales, who, in the 
evening, Went with his whole court to the apartments at St, 
James's, and had a long conference with the king. Moſt 
of the foreign miniſters had alſo, on this occaſion, a private 
audience of the prince of Wales. 

Upon the riſing of the parliament, the king held a great 
counſel, in which he declared his deſign of viſiting his do- 
minions in (germany, and named the lords juſtices during his 
abſence, They were the ſame with thoic of the laſt year; 
to whom were added the lord Townſhend (who was decla- 
red likewiſe lord preſident of the council) and the duke of 
gies. The king, in the fame council, conferred alſo 

eral honours and preferments: The earl ot Dorſet was 
created duke of Dorſet; the earl of Bridgewater, duke of 
Bridgewater ; the lord viſcount Caſtleton, earl Caſtleton in 
the county of York; Hugh Boſcawen, baron Boſcawen, and 
viicount Falmouth in the county of Cornwall; John Wal- 
lop, baron Wallop of Wallop, and viſcount Lymington in 
the county of Southampton (b). 5 

n 


) The reſt of the honours Vane; Sir Marcus Beresford, 


preferments were: Matthew 
Ducie Morton, baron Ducie de 
Morton, in the county of Staf- 
ford ; John Barrington, of Bec- 
ket in the county of Berks, ba- 
ron Barrington of Newcaſtle, 
and viſcount Barrington of Ard- 
* in the kingdom of Ireland; 

omas Gage, baron Caſtel 
barr, and viſcount Gage of 
Caſtle-Ifland, in the kingdom 
of Ireland ; William Vane, ba- 
ron Vane of Dungannon in the 
county of Tyrone, and viſcount 


baron Beresford of Beresford in 
the county of Cavan, and viſ- 
count Tyrone in the kingdom of 
Ireland ; John Blunt, of the 
city of London, Sir William 
Chapman and Thomas Coleby, 
of Kenſn ton, were created ba- 


ronets The duke of Kingſton 


was appointed lord priyy-ſeal ; 


the duke of Grafton lord - lie u- 
tenant of EY Mr. . 
Walpole, paymaſter- gene 

the — — Mr. Methuen, 
comptroller of the pe + 
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On the 15th of June, the king imbarked at Greenwich 
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1720. on board the Carolina yacht, and landed the next mornin 


| — at Helvoetſluys, from whence he proceeded to Hanover. 

2 4 At his r in Germany, he found the peace concluded 

— between Sweden and Denmark. This peace was of great 
importance; for the czar was left alone, and had reaſon to 
fear (as he had been threatened) that all his allies, who had 
been drawn off from him one after another, would unite 
againſt him, to reduce him within his ancient bounds, 


1 A The treaty was ſigned at Fredericſtadt, on the 22d of 
88 June. The preamble did great honour to king George; 


fetting forth, that it was reſolved to put an end to the cruel 
war, which had laſted ten years, by the preſſing inſtances of 
the king of Great-Britain, who has taken all imaginable 
pains to reconcile the parties, and has engaged them to con- 
ſent to a ſuſpenſion of arms, the more ealily to come at a 
peace, for which his majeſty has offered them his mediation, 
which they have accepted. By this treaty, every thing that 
had paſſed during the war, was to be buried in eternal ob- 
livion ; liberty of commerce was intirely reſtored ; both ſides 
renounced, in the ſtrongeſt manner, all treaties, agreements, 
and alliances made with other powers, as far as they ſhould 
be contrary to the preſent treaty of peace, and, for the fu- 
ture, neither party ſhould enter into any treaty or alli- 
_ which might be prejudicial or inconvenient to the 
Other. | 

As the czar and his pretenſions were chiefly aimed at in 
theſe negotiations, it was required of the king of Denmark, 
that he ſhould, in the moſt expreſs terms, oblige himſelf not 
to aſſiſt the czar, during the war, under any pretence what- 
ſoever, either with advice or forces: And becauſe, (added 


the duke of Queenſbury and the 
earl of Harold, gentlemen of 
the bed-chamber; the earl of 
Sunderland, John Aiſlabie, 
George Baillie, Sir Charles 
Turner, and Richard Edg- 
combe, commiſſioners of the 
treaſury ; the earl of Weſtmore- 
land, John Chetwynd, Sir 
Charles Cook, Paul Docmi- 
nique, Martin Bladen, and 


John Aſhe, commiſſioners of 


trade and plantations; Sir Wil- 
fed Lawſon, groom of his ma- 


jeſty's bed-chamber ; Sir David 
Dalrymple, auditor of the ex- 
chequer in Scotland ; Edward 
Elliot, commiſſioner of the ex- 
ciſe; Henry Cartwright, com- 
miſnoner of the victualling- office; 
Charles Withers, —_— 
neral of his majeſty's woods; 
colonel Charles Churchill, go- 
vernor of Chelſea-Hoſpital ; the 
lord Glenorchy, ambaſſador to 
the king of Denmark ; and Mr. 
Moleſworth, envoy to the court 
of Turin, 

the 
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he treaty) it is the intereſt, not only of the kin and crown Geo. I. 
of Denmark, but alſo of other nations, that this war ſhould 1720. 


end in ſuch a manner, that the liberty of commerce ſhould 
de reſtored in the Baltic, his Daniſh majeſty promiſes not 
ſuffer any Muſcovite ſhips in any of his ports in the ſea of 
Denmark or Norway; nor will permit them to bring in 
hither prizes of any nation whatever; and if it ſhall happen, 
that theſe prizes ſhould enter into his ports, he will reſtore 
them to the owners.“ : 

The king of Denmark was put in poſſeſſion of Sleſwick, 
and reſolved to keep it. It was neceſſary likewiſe, in order 
to engage him to peace, that the king of Great-Britain ſhould 

aranty to him the peaceable poſſeſſion of it, which had 
— done the zoth of October the laſt year. On the other 
hand, Sweden, indiſpenſably engaged as ſhe was with the 
duke of Holſtein, could not, with any decency, give up that 
duchy to the king of Denmark, But the following expe- 
dient was made uſe of to ſurmount theſe difficulties : - For- 
much (ſays the treaty) as the duke of Sleſwick-Holſtein 
has been concerned in the war of the North; and as the 
fri& alliance between that prince and the crown of Sweden 
might be an obſtacle to peace with regard to the duchy of 
Sleſwick ; his Swediſh majeſty declares for himſelf and the 
crown of Sweden, and promiſes not to oppoſe, either di- 
rMly or indirectly, what may have been ſtipulated concern- 
ing that duchy, in favour of the king of Denmark, by the 
mediating powers, which have co-operated in the preſent 
_ and Sweden will not give any aſſiſtance to the duke 
of Holſtein againſt Denmark, which may be prejudicial to 
this ſtipulation,” 

The king of Pruflia, in making peace with Sweden, had 
been enjoined by the mediators to purchaſe the countries he 
had taken from that crown, The king of Denmark, on the 
contrary, was obliged to ſell his conqueſts to Sweden, or, 
_ amounted to te ſame, to give them up for an equiva- 
ent, 

Thus the king of Denmark conſented to reftore U 
Pomerania, the iſle of Rugen, the towns and fortreſſes of 
Marſtrand and Stralſundt, and all the other iſlands and de- 
pendencies without any exception, which had been taken 
irom Sweden, in the ſtate they were in at the publication of 
the ſuſpenſion of arms, with the artillery and Zines, 
which were there when Denmark ſeized them. He like- 
wiſe gave up the city of Wiſmar, with its territory and de- 
p:ndencies, . MT ey 
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Geo, I. In return for theſe reſtitutions, Sweden conſented, that 
1729, for the future, and from the day of the ratification of the 
treaty, there ſhould be no longer any difference of nation 


in the Sound and the two Belts; ſo that the kingdom gf 


Sweden renounced the exemption from toll in thoſe part, 
and conſented that her ſubjects ſhould pay them to Denmark 
for their ſhips and cargoes, upon the ſame foot as the ſub. 
jets of Great Britain and the United Provinces paig 
them. 

Moreover, Sweden, to give a ſtill more ſenſible proof of her 
defire for peace, bound herſelf to pay to the king of Den- 
mark fix hundred thouſand rix-dollars at one payment. This 
ſum was to be put into the hands of the mediators, not tg 
be delivered till after the ſtipulated ceſſions were executed by 
the court of Denmark. It was added, in expreſs terms, 
that all the pretenſions of Denmark upon Sweden ſhould he 
extinct, by the obligation to the payment of toll in the Sound 
and Belts, and by the payment of the fix hundred thouſand 


rix-dollars. The other articles contained various 1 | 


all proper to ſtrengthen the peace, and prevent, as 
fible, all occaſions of complaint. 

The mediators took great pains to prevail with the king of 
Denmark to grant Sweden ſuch moderate terms. Belides 
the antient and natural antipathy between the two nations, 
which was to be ſurmounted, the conqueſts, which had coſt 
him ſo much, and were fo very converient for him, were to 
be renounced. Undoubtedly, the apprehenſion of ſceing the 
forces of all the allics of king George united againſt him 
made a greater impreſſion upon him, than the hopes of aſ- 
ſiſtance from the czar, who would not hear either of peace ot 

any mediation from the king of Great-Britain. 
. Admiral Norris had ſailed in April with a ſquadron ſtrong 
reiuſ-s the enough to give weight to the king's mediation, When te 
2 of arrived at Copenhagen, he wrote to prince Dolgorouki, the 
czar's ambaſſador at the court of Denmark, to notify to him, 
That the king, his maſter, had ordered him to come into 
thoſe ſeas with à ſquadron of his ſhips, to procure a juſt and 
reaſonable peace between the crowns of Sweden and Ruſſia; 
and that his majeſty, having at heart the welfare of his ſub» 
jects, as alſo the concerns of ſuch nations as live in amity 
with him, ardently wiſhes, that this affair may be accom- 
pliſhed in a Chriſtian, effectual, and ſpeedy manner: That, 
for this end, he was commanded to notify to the minilte:s, 
encrals, and admirals of the czar, the repeated offers of his 
ritannic majeſty's mediation of peace between the two 
crowns; 


ar as poſ- 
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owns; and that his czarian majeſty, du) conſidering the 
preſent ſtate of affairs, would liſten to reaſonable conditions 
far an accommodation ; and left, for want of full powers, 
this affair ſhould be obſtructed, the ſame were ſent to his en- 
joy at Stockholm, and likewiſe to himſelf as his admiral, to 
de end, jointly or ſeparately, they may act in the quality of 
his majeſty's plenipotentiaries, in order to effect a peace be- 
tween the two crowns, by way of mediation.* Prince Dol- 
gorouki returned for anſwer, That the czar had —_— 
more at heart than peace and tranquillity, of which he ha 
given clear proofs during the war; but, becauſe Sweden had 
never expreſſed the like ſentiments, the continuation' of the 
war could be imputed only to that crown. That, as for the 
expreſſions in the admiral's letter about the means of a peace, 
he could return no anſwer to that; and, in caſe his Britannic 
majeſty had any propoſals to make to the czar, he hoped the 
admiral would excuſe him from doing it, ſince it could be 
done a more compendious way.” 

Upon this anſwer, the Engliſh fleet joined that of Sweden, 
but however as auxiliaries only. The Ruſſian fleet had pre- 
vented them, and landed near Ulma five thouſand men, who 
met with no reſiſtance ; they ſet fire to that town, and to all 
ns, the villages in the neighbourhood. As the inhabitants did 
oft not expect ſuch an attack, all their effects were ſeized by the 
to Muſcovites, who without any loſs returned to their ' frag 
he The combined fleets did not arrive till the enemy had reached 
m the port of Revel, where it was not judged proper to attack 
1 them, but rather to make a diverſion in Finland. Nothing 
Or material was done, and ſome Swediſh ſhips, having impru- 
dently engaged a ſuperior force without being timely ſup- 
ported, were very near being deſtroyed. . 

The czar was not ſo eaſy to be reduced as Spain had been. 
Poland, the only country contiguous to his dominions, did 
not think fit to attack him : And it was a great point gained, 
that king Auguſtus, notwithſtanding his obligations to the 
czar, had conſented to a ſeparate peace with Sweden. 

Though king George could not at this time ſucceed in 
making peace between Ruflia and Sweden, he had however, 
at the end of the campaign, ſome hopes of it. Ulrica, who 
had been placed on the throne of Sweden in the room of her 
brother Charles XII, and had married the head of the family 
of Heſſe, was extremely deſirous he ſhould be joined with 
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ſhe writ with her own hand a letter to each of the four orders 
of the States, repreſenting how neceſſary in the preſent 18 
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her in the adminiſtration of the regal power. To this end 
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Geo. I. cult juncture, and how conducive to the public weltare, 
1720. would be the aſſiſtance of his royal highneſs in the adminiſtia. 


tion of the government, and therefore hoped the States would 
gratify her in conferring on him the regal dignity. 

As the propoſal of placing the prince of Heſſe on the th 
jointly with the queen, met with great oppoſition from the 
nobles, ſhe writ a ſecond letter to the States, offering to te. 
ſign her ſhare of the regal power, and to be content that it 
ſhould be executed by 2 royal conſort alone. Upon this 
the States unanimouſly elected him king (c). 

The advancement of Frederick to the throne of. Sweden 
gave him occaſion to ſend one of his principal officers to no- 
tify it to the czar, who in return ſent one of his generals tg 
congratulate the new king. Upon this were grounded the 
hopes of a reconciliation. But the Ruſſian envoy was com- 
miſſioned only to demand ſome paſſports, and propoſe an ex- 
change of priſoners, and a ſuſpenſion of arms during the win- 
ter. He added however, and doubtleſs with a view to king 
George, that the czar was not ſo averſe to peace as might be 
thought, and only wanted reaſonable terms to be made him, 
for which there was no need of a mediator. 

Theſe things, relating to the affairs of Sweden and Ruſſia, 
had for the moſt part paſſed before the king's arrival in hi- 


German dominions, All the foreign miniſters followed him 


(c) The act of election, which 
was read to the king, was to 
this effect: That the king is 
clected according to the laws 
and conſtitutions of the king- 
dom, not out of any duty, but 
by the free · will of all the ſena- 
tors and the ſtates, who do de- 
clare the kingdom hereditary in 
the male iſſue his maje y ſhall 
have by the queen, and who, 
upon the. deceaſe of their fa- 
ther, ſhall take upon themſelves 
the adminiſtration, without any 
farther election; but, in caſe 
both their majeſties ſhall die 
without male iſſue, that all the 
ſtates ſhall proceed to a new 
election, without any previous 


ſummons, thirty days after the 


deceaſe of the ſurvivor. That 
they think themſelves well af- 
ſured his majeſty will never ſuf- 
fer the ſovereignty (or abſolute 
power) which always proved ſo 
rec to the kingdom, to 
introduced again; but that 
he, as well as the heirs of his 
body, will govern the kingdom 
according to the laws — con- 
ſtitutions, maintain it in the 
Criſtian evangelical religion, 
and let the ſubjects have the un- 
prejudiced enjoyment of all their 
privileges, according to the aſ- 
ſurance given in writing by his 
majeſty; in which caſe they 
will always behave themſelves 
as faithful and true liege ſub- 
jects to his majeſty, Hilt. Reg. 


to 
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o Hanover, where he did not want buſineſs or matter to ex- 
erciſe his talents for _ negotiation, which, after all, are the 
rue talents of a ſovereign. + Miniſters indeed generally ſup- 
ply what may be wanting in a prince; but the caſe was 
Fl wiſe with king George. He looked into every thing. 
himſelf : His miniſters did nothing without him, whilſt he 
did many things without them. 

The treaties of peace to which ſeveral States had been led, 
and in ſome meaſure compelled, were for the moſt part tranſ- 
Med in haſte. It was impoſſible to ſettle the particular in- 
tereſts of the contracting powers and their allies. Theſe 
treaties, properly ſpeaking, were only a ceſſation from ho- 
ſtilities, and an 2 to more exact and regular 
tations. To fix and aſcertain ſo many complicated intereſts, 


and prevent the flames of war from kindling afreſh, king 

and the regent of France joined their endeayours to 
eltabli ſu two congreſſes, one at Brunſwic for the affairs of 
the North, and the other at Cambray for the reſt of Eu- 


dope. 
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Progreſs of the South-Sea Affairs —accoun of Mr. Ln 
and the Mifffoppy compeny—-the bubbles uc 
the bank-contrat}t—the pAfHament mess dun 
the commons 1 eh proceedings in the Stn. 
Sea affeir—on Walpole's ſcheme for ftoring credi 
the Eouſe of commons divided in their opinions aba 

. farther proceedings —4 felet# committee for the Sonib. 
Sea aff air —proceedmgs of the lords about ih-=-denihif 
earl Stanhope and ſerretary Craꝑgsproterdings this 
Mr. Knieht—of the ſecret committee. My, 57 
and the earl of Sunderland's taſes— Mr. Aiflabte 6. 


pelled the houſe — Allowonces to the South-Sca direfia 
out of their eſtates —reſolutions in favour of the Sous 
Sea ſufferers—an att in their favour —remarks en i 
general court of the South-Sea—bhell-fire club=g 
bill againſt blaſphemy and profaneneſs—debate on the 
ſubſidy to Sweden—tax upon the civil liſt revenue 
parliament prorogued—foreign affairs—congreſs io - 
Cambray — perſonal enmity between the king and the 
czar—death of pope Clement AI —the laſt ſeſſim of 
king George's firſt parliament—Mr. Law return to 
« England—debates about the nau debt—about the of 
fairs of Spain and the North—a bill to prevent the 
plague—debates on the army—on the French buying 
ſhips in England—on the Quakers bill—an erde 
about proteſts —a bill for freedom of elections rejected by 
the lords —the parliament is diſſokved—death of the earl 
of Sunderland—and of the duke of Marlborough 
elections carried on with great zeal, — | 


HILST the king was employed abroad in hearing 


and ſettling the grievances and intereſts of the na- 


Sea affairs, tions and their ſovereigns, particularly thoſe of the Proteſtants 


of Germany, the regency were no leſs employed at home in 
curbing the exceſſive defire of gain, which the progreſs of the 
South-Sea company had raiſed, and in curing the deſpair 


which attended its fall, As theſe are the moſt conſiderable 
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cents of this reign, and ſuch as will never be forgot by 
Great Britain, they deſerve to be related at large. 

The South-Sea ſcheme ſeems to be taken from that of the 
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Mififippi company in France, formed by Mr. Law the Jaſt Account of 


. Mr. Law was born at Edinburgh, and had propoſed 


A 


and the 


Ir. Law 


to the Parliament of Scotland, in 1705, a ſcheme for ſup- M7. poi 
ching the nation with money, which, though favoured by company» 


the duke of Argyle, then high-commiſſioner, and ſeveral 
metnbers of parliament, was however rejected. Upon this 
he applied himſelf to the lord - treaſurer Harley, and tranſinit- 
ted to him another propoſal for the increaſe of trade aid cre- 
dit, but meeting with no encouragement, and not being able 
w get his pardon, for having killed beau Wilſon in a duel, 
he was compelled to live abroad, where, after undergoing 

t 4c W' perſecutions from his enemies, he ſettled in 
rance. 
elf fully of the management of the Bank and Eaſt- India com- 
pany, and, in order to ſettle the fluctuating manner of things 
n France, he propoſed to the regent to lay the foundation of 
credit by ereCting a bank. Ihe regent approved of the 
cheme, the bank was eſtabliſhed : The king began the ſub- 
cription, the regent followed, with innumerable others. 
This project met with ſuch ſucceſs, that, in three ſubſcrip- 
tions, more than all the money in France was faid to be 
ſubſcribed to it : For, by the end of the year 1719, bills 
were given out for 640 millions of livres, which exceeds the 
value of the bills circulated by all the banks in Europe. 
There was added a circulation of 360 millions, and the 


ring his ſtay in England, he had informed him- _ eree · 


Frances, 


whole amounted to 1000 millions of livres, making above- 


millions of pounds ſterling at the Exchange then cur- 
rent (a). 

A bank being thus erected, and credit eſtabliſhed, Mr, 
Law formed the project of the Miſſiſſippi, or India company, 


who were to have the ſole privilege of the trade to Louiſiana, 


or the country of the Miſſiſſippi, fo called from a river of that 
name, which runs through it from north to ſouth, Purſuant 
to this ſcheme, a ſubſcription of ſtock was opened, and all 
were admitted to ſubſcribe. The ſum firſt propoſed to be 
raiſed was only 60 millions of livres, to be ſublcribed in ſtate- 
bils. Theſe ſtate. bills or public ſecurities. were then very 
low, being from 57 to 63 per cent. diſcount; but, as they 
were received at par without any loſs in the company's ſtock, 


(a) The French crown, of worth 48, and 1d. 1 Englith 
tee livres and ta fifths, was money, +- | 
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Geo. I. the firſt ſubſcription of 60 millions was ſoon filled, The 
1720. capital ſtock was then enlarged to 100 millions, and the 
Actions or Shares roſe to 120. After this a new creation of 
Actions was made for 25 millions more, which were deli. 
vered out at 110, and ſoon roſe to 200. As people appeared 
very eager to lay out their m_ this way, an arret of the 
council of ſtate was publiſhed, for circulating Bank- bills to 
the value of 25 millions, in the Miſfiflippi company, upon 
which the Actions, about Midſummer 17192 run up 560, 
The company, finding their credit ſo well eſtabliſhed, pro- 
poſed to lend the king 50 millions, for which there. was a 
new creation of Actions for 25 millions, upon the foot of 
200 per Action. About the end of Auguſt, the 
propoſed to the king another loan of 1200 millions, at three 
per cent. As the Actions were now advanced to 1200, the 
company, in order to raiſe the loan, opened their books 
for 500 millions, by the ſale of 50 millions of Actions, at 
the rate of 1000 per Action. The ſubſcriptions were filled 
in a few hours; and, in leſs than three weeks, two ſubſcrip- 
tions more, for the like ſum of 500 millions each, were 
opened with the ſame ſucceſs. The firſt payment of theſe 
three ſubſcriptions roſe ſo conſiderably, as to be ſold at 300 
per _ profit. From that time the Actions role to 
2050 (b). 
T by Miſſiſſippi ſtock was in its greateſt proſperity during 
the months of November and December 1719; and, in the 
January following, Mr. Law, who was become the greateſt 
ſubject in Europe, was made comptroller-general of the h- 
nances of France. From that time the ſtock began to de- 
Cline, and, by the end of May, all things fell into confuſion 
at Paris, occaſioned by an arret to reduce bank notes and 
Actions of the company, Mr. Law reſigned his place, and 
had two Swiſs officers given him for his guard, By this pro- 
ject the ſtate indeed gained immenſely, 1500 millions of the 
king's debts being tranſpoſed from him to the people, who 
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were content to diſcharge the public, and owe the money to 1 

(b) Thus the capital ſtock co of the ſixth, 

conſiſted of theſe ſeven ſubſcrip- 50 of the ſeventh. 
tions : pope 

60 millions of the firſt fub- 2 men 

ſcription. The total of the Actions, which, f 

40 of the ſecond. when they ſold at 2050, the to- a 

25 of the third. tal amounted to above 6c00 ˖ 

25 of the fourth, millions of livres, or 228 mil- a 

50 of the fiſth. lions ſterling. i 


one 
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one another. Conſequently, when the fall came (except a 
few great fortunes that were made) there was almoſt a gene- 
ral ruin through all France. 

This revolution of the Miſſiſſippi ſtock at Paris was not 
regarded in England, where the like infatuation univerſally 
prevailed, and was followed by the like conſequences» 
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Wen the bill paſſed in favour of the South-Sea company, Progreſs cf 
it was expected the ſtock would have greatly advanced, but the South- 


the contrary happened ; for, the day after, it fell from 310 to 

In order to raiſe it, a rumour was ſpread, that earl 
Stanhope had received overtures in'France to exchange Gib- 
raltar and Port-Mahon for ſome Places in Peru, for the ſecu- 
rity and enlargement of the Engliſh trade in the South- Sea; 
which had its effect in Exchange Alley. For, on the 12th 
of April, five days after the royal aſſent was given to the bill, 
the directors opened their books for a ſubſcription of a mil- 
lion, at the rate of 300 l. for every 1001. capital. Such was 
the concourſe of perions of all ranks, that this firſt ſubſerip- 
tion was found to amount to above two millions of original 
ſtock, It was to be paid at five payments of 601. each, for 
one ſhare of 100 l. In a few days the ſtock advanced to 340, 
and the ſubſcriptions were ſold for double the price of the firſt 
payment. To faiſe the ſtock till higher, on the 210 of 
April it was declared in a general court, that the Midſummer 
dividend ſhould be ten per cent, and all ſubſcriptions ſhould 
de intitled to the ſame. Theſe reſolutions anſwering the 
end defigned, the directors, to improve the infatuation of the 
monied men, opened their books for a ſecond ſubſcription of 
one million, at 400 l. per cent. In a few hours, no leſs than 
a million and a half was ſubſcribed at that rate; and fo great 
was the confidence which was placed in the directors, that 
many depoſited in their hands their annuities, without know- 
ing what price the company would allow for them. 

On the 19th of May, the directors thought fit to ſettle the 
terms and prices for the long and ſhort annuities, which had 
been ſubſcribed ; and, the ſtock being that day 3751. per 
cent. it was reſolved to allow, for every 100 l. per annum of 
the long annuities, 700 l. in the capital ſtock (which at 3751. 
per cent. amounted to 2625 I.) and 575 l. in bonds and mo- 
ney : So the total for each 1001. per annum amounted to 
3200 l. or thirty-two years purchaſe. For every 90 |. per 
annum of the ſhort annuities, they agreed to allow 350 l. in 
the capital ſtock, which, at 375 J. per cent. amounted to 
1312 1. 10s. and in bonds and money 217 I. 10s. which to- 
gether made 1530 l. or ſeventeen years purchaſe, 
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Theſe offers occafioned at firſt great murmurings amo 
the annuitants, who, having expected ten years, found 
were to have but eight years and a quarter's purchaſe. Upon 
which ſome withdrew their orders, and others reſolved not to 
ſubſcribe. But, the South-Sea managers having found means 
to raile their ſtock to 5001. per cent. moſt of the annuitagts 
appeared eaſy ; fo that it was computed, that, by the 26th 
of May, almoſt two thirds of the annuities were ſubſcribed, 

The arts of the ſtock-jobbers drew a great concourſe of 
perions of all ranks into Exchange-Alley, by whoſe unex- 
ampled eagerneſs of laying out their money in a fund, that 
promiſed ſo plentiful a return of gain, that ſtock, which 
about the latter end of May, was at about 550, roſe on a 
ſudden ſo prodigiouſly, that on Thurſday, the 2d of June, 
it came up to 899. Many cautious perſons being willing to 
take this opportunity to ſecure their great profits, there ap- 
peared the next day ſo many ſellers in the Alley, that, by two 
or three o'clock in the afternoon, the ſtock fell to 640; at 
which the chief directors of the South-Sea company being 
alarmed, ſet their agents to work, by.whoſe artful manage- 
ment the ſtock was the fame evening advanced to 750; 
about which price, with ſome ſmall fluctuation, it continued 
til! the cloſing of the company's books on the 22d of June, 
In the mean time, the South-Sea ſtock ſuffered a conſideta- 

e ſhock. For many perſons, who were to follow the king 
to Hanover, and others, who found a difficulty of making 
their ſecond payment to the firſt ſubſcription, were both 
equally deſirous to turn their ſtock into money; ſo that, for 
ſome days, the number of ſellers exceeded that of buyers. 
Wherefore the managers of the company formed two expe- 
dients: The firſt was their lending out money or notes to 
the proprietors of their capital ſtock, to the ſum of 400 l. 
upon 100 J. original ſtock (which ſhewed it to be worth above 
that ſum) at the rate of 4 1. per cent per annum. The ſecond 
was their giving public notice, © That all perſons poſlefed of 
any of the company's bonds, which fell due on the 25th of 
June, might then have their money for the ſame of the com- 
pany's caſhier : And that the bonds would be taken in on 
the ſecond payment for the 2, 250, ooo l. South-Sea ſtock, 
fold by ſubſcription after the rate of 3001. for each 100 l. oli 
ginal ſtock,” By theſe means money being plenty, and the 
itock- jobbers in good humour, the South-Sea company 
opened their books for a third ſubſcription, at the rate 1 

1900 |. 
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10001. for each 100 l. capital ſtock, to be paid in ten equal Geo. J. 


payments, one in hand, and the other nine hali-yearly. But, 1720. 
ſome men in power having taken this opportunity to ob. e 


— 


their friends, their liſts were fo full, that the direQors enlat— 
it to four millions capital ſtock, which at that price 
zmounted to forty millions ſterling. And, what is more 


ſtrange, theſe laſt ſubſcriptions were, before the end of June, 


fold at above 20001. per cent. advance, andy after the clo- 
ſing of the transfer-books, the original ſtock roſe to bove 
10001, per cent, At the ſame time the firſt ſubſcriptions 
were at 560, and the ſecond at 610 per cent. advance, the 
Bank at 260, and Eaſt-India at 440. 


The whole nation was become ſtock-jobbers, The The bube 


South-Sea was like an inſectious diſtemper, which ſpread biss. 


itfelf in an aſtoniſhing manner. Every evening produ- 
ced new. projects, which were juſtly called Bubbles, and 
new companies appeared every day. "Theſe were counte- 
nanced by the greateſt of the nobility. The prince of Wales 
was governor of the Welſh copper; the duke of Chandois, 
of York-Buildings ; the duke of Bridgewater formed a com- 
pany for building houſes in London and Weſtminſter. There 
were near a hundred different kinds of projects or bubbles; 
and it was computed, that above a million and a haif was 
won and loſt by theſe unwarrantable practices, by which 
many unwary perſons were defrauded and impoveriſhed, and 
a few crafty men inriched, to the great detriment of do- 


meſtic trade. The king had, the ſame day the parlizment Proclama- 
role, publiſhed a proclamation, declaring all ' theſe unlawful zen ock 


. the 
projects ſhould be deemed as common nuſances, and proſecu- j,,. 


ted as ſuch; with the penalty of 5001. for any broker to buy 
or {el} any ſhares in them. Notwithſtanding this proclama- 
tion, ſeveral of the illegal projects were {till carried on; upon 
which the lords juſtices, on the 12th of July, to put a itop 
to all farther proceedings, ordered all the petitions, that 
- been preſented for patents and charters, to be diſmiſ- 
ed. 

The ſeveral ſums, intended to be raiſed by theſe projects, 
2mounted to no leſs than three hundred millions ſterling, a 
am ſo immenſe, that it exceeds the value of all the lands in 
England, at the rate of twenty years purchaſe, However, 
the eagernels of getting riches, by quick and eaſy imethods, 
tad, at-that time, fo intoxicated the minds of moſt people of 
degrees, that the moſt extravagant bubbles found many 
bſcribers: Some of whom ſold their firſt ſubſcriptions at a 
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Geo. I. great profit, whereby the laſt buyers were conſiderable lo- 


1720. 


ſers (c). 

T he transfer-books of the South-Sea company were ſhut 
up the whole month of July. During that time, there waz 
no great variation, except only that the price of the capital 
ſtock decreaſed gradually, from above 1000 to 930, in pro- 
portion as the third ſubſcription at a 1000 roſe to 330 ad- 
vance or clear profit. In the mean time, the directors, at a 
meeting on the $th of July, reſolved to open their books for 
taking in ſubſcriptions of the lottery tickets, and other ſhort 
annuities, to the amount of fix millions ſterling : But, 
though they did not then think fit to declare at what rate 
they deſigned to take thoſe effects, yet the proprietors in- 
tirely truſted to their integrity, and readily tubſcribed the 
ſame on the 14th aad 15th of that month. After which the 
books were ſhut up. From that time to the end of July, 
the ſtock fell gradually from about 1000 to goo, including 
the Midſummer dividend. In the mean time, it being con- 
fidently reported, that the capital ſtock was to be enlarged 
by a fourth ſubſcription in money, ſome perſons in eminent 
ſtations deſired the principal managers to put off the ſubſcrip- 
tion, till the proprietors of the remaining part of the Jong 
annuities had ſubſcribed, fince the taking in of thoſe public 
debts, in order to make them redeemable, was the main 
view, upon which the miniſtry and the parliament thought 
fit to encourage the South-Sea project. Some pretend, that 
the men in power made this ſtep, not only to free themſelves 
from the importunity of man, who ſued to be ſer down in 
their liſts, for a ſhare in the next ſubſcription ; but alſo, in 
order to reſerve part of the to be increaſed capital ſtock, til 
a new ſet of directors were choſen, who ſhould have a ſhare 
in the profits of future ſubſcriptions, in caſe the humour of 
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(c) How great the general in- 
ſatuation or thirſt of gain was, 
appears fiom the following in- 
ſtance : A propoſal was offered, 
* For carrying on an under- 
taking of great advantage, but 
no-body to know what it is.” 
The projeQor formed a ſcheme 
for half a million, by which 
every ſubſcriber, paying down 
two guineas for fubſcribing, was 
to have icol. à year for every 


100 l. ſo ſubſcribed. But how 


this was to be done did not ap- 
pear in the 2 where it 
was alſo ſaid, that in a month 
the particulars of the project 
ſhould be laid open, and the mo- 
ney ſubſcribed was then to be 

aid in. As extravagant as this 
cheme was, the projector in a 
forenoon received 1009 ſubſcrip- 
tions, with which, amounting 
to 2000 guineas, he went off in 
the afternoon. 
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buying up the ſame at an advanced price ſhould laſt fo long. Geo. I. 
However that be, in a committee of the directors the 27th of 1720. 

July, it being conſidered that ſeveral perſons, admitted as 
ſubſcribers to the third ſubſcription in money, had not yet 
made their firſt payment, it was reſolved, that none but the 
proprietors of their capital and increaſed ſtock ſhould be ad- 


mitted into the next ſubſcription in money, at the rate of 20 


cent. ſo that a proprietor of 10001. capital ſtock ſhould 
ke intidled to ſubſcribe 2001. In this reſolution, they, who 
hitherto had carried on this great project, with equal ſkill 
and ſucceſs, had undoubtedly two things in view; firſt, to 
allay the murmurings of many of the old proprietors, who 
complained, that the directors and great men at court had in- 
for themſelves and their dependants moſt of the proſits 
of the three firſt ſubſcriptions. And, ſecondly, That, in 
caſe the eagerneſs of buyers ſhould abate, which was to be 
apprehended from the daily ſinking of the price of South-Sea 
ſtock, the company might be aſſured, that the new ſubſcri- 
bers would make the ſeveral payments, to which they ſhould 
ſubmit themſelves, and for which their capital ſtock would be 
a ſufficient ſecurity. On the other hand, many of the old 
proprietors were ſo far from looking upon this reſolution as a 
favour, that, on the contrary, they did not ſtick to fay, 
© That the directors, having had the cream for themſelves, 
would now give the proprietors the ſowre milk.” This com- 
plaint famed to be the better grounded, becauſe it was well 
known, that thoſe, who had got moſt by the South-Sea, * 
endeavoured to ſell out, and ſecure their vaſt profits; and, 
in particular, that the principal projector of this ſcheme 
had bought conſiderable eſtates in Norfolk and other coun- 
ues, | 
Purſuant to what had been deſired, it was reſolved on the 
3d of Auguſt, at a court of directors, to receive ſubſcriptions 
of all the remaining long and ſhort annuities, lottery tickets, 
and other public ſecurities, both redeemable and irredeema- 
ble. For which purpoſe the books were opened the next day 
at the South-Sea houſe, and continued fo till the 11th of Au- 
guſt. The day after, the directors publiſhed the terms they 
intended to allow to the proprietors. For every 1001. a year 
of the long annuities, they offered 400 l. in the capital ſtock, 
which at 8001. per cent. (the price then of ſtock, excluſive 
of the Midſummer dividend) amounted to 3200, and in 
bonds or money 400 l. making in all 36001. or 36 years 
purchaſe. For every 9o l. a year of the thort annuities they 
allowed 2001. ſtock, which at 800 l. per cent. amounted 
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Geo, I, to 16001. er 17 years purchaſe, and 7 ninths. The re. 
1720, deemable annuities and debts (as well thoſe at 4 per cent. az 
— thoſe at 5 per cent.) were to be taken in at 105 per cent, 


and allowed for the lame in capital ſtock at the rate of 800 
per cent. excluſive of the Midſummer dividend. ) ob 
Many of the annuitants were not ſatisfied with theſe 
which, they ſaid, put ſo great a diſparity no leſs than neat 
half by half) between them and the former ſubſeribets; for, 
by the reſolution of the directors of the 19th of May, there 
was allowed, for every 1001. a year of the long annuities, 
7001. in the capital ſtock, beſides 10 l. per cent. for the Mid- 
ſummer dividend, and, in bonds or money, 5751. all Which 
(computing the ſtock at 800 J. per cent. as it was:given to 
the prelent ſubſcribers of the like annuities) amounted to 
67251. whereas, by theſe laſt reſolutions, there was allowed, 
for the ſame annuities, only 3600 l. For this reaſon ſome ef 
the }.ift tubſcribers went to the South-Sea houſe, in order to 
withdraw their effects; but they were told by the clerks, 
that there was no order from the directors for delivering them 
back; fo the aF:ir reſted, for ſome time, undetermit.cd. 
The uncafinets of the annuitants put a freſh damp upon 
the Scuth-Sea ſtock; but what affected it more was the 
boldneſs of many perſons concerned in the illegal projects, 
who, in open dehance to ihe late acts of Parliaments, to the 
king's proclamation, and to the orders and prohibitions of 
the loi ds Juſtices, carried them on. Some of theſe cotnpa- 
nies, auchoriſed either by charters ot acts of parliament, did 
conſiderable prejudice to the South - Sea, by endeavouring to 
procure ſubicriptions. Upon this, the principal directots of 
the South Seca applied to thoſe at the helm, and obtained an 
order againſt them from the lords juſtices, which was pub- 
liſhed in the London Gazette of Auguſt the 2oth, and which 
greatly affected the Nocks of the York-Buillings company, 
the Luſtring company, the Engliſh copper, and the Welth 
copper and lead, and of other illegal projects, This very 
much alarmed the perſons concerned in theſe companies, 
ſome of whom ſuſtained conſiderable loſſes, and all of them 
ſaw their extravagant hopes and expectations intircly vaniſh. 
Upon the murmurings occaftoned by their diſappointment, 
the lords juſtices ordered the directors of theſe companies to 
ttend them at a general council, the 23d of Auguſt, where 
they condeſcended to tell them the reaſons, that had obliged 
them to order a proſecution againſt them, The direRors, 
both of the Royal Exchange, and of the London Aſſurance, 
attended likewiſe, and were cautioned. to keep ſtrictly to.the 
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ainſt them. 

The companies adored to be proſecuted, having recovered 
their fright, and conſulted able Jawyers, ſeemed reſolved to 
ſtand trial, and aſſert their rights of managing their own af- 
fairs as they pleaſed. The Welſh copper miners were yet 
more bold and refractory, for that very day (Auguft 23.) 
they opened their books, and made transfer of their ſtock. 

Before the lords juſtices had cauſed their order to be pub- 
liſhed, they ſent a compliment to the prince of Wales, to 

acquairit him, that the company of Engliſh Copper, of 
which he had been, pleaſed to be choſen governor, being 
illegal, they were-obliged to involve it in the order; upon 
which the prince ſent a meſſenger to the company, deſirihg 
them to chooſe another governor. 

All this while the South-Sea ſtock continued ſinking s ſo 
that, on the 17th of; Auguſt, it fell to 830, including the 
Midſummer dividend; which having given the directors no 
ſmall uncafine(s, ome of itheir agents were immediately de- 
tached jnto Exchange-Alley, to buy a conſiderable quantity 
of ftock,, which thereupon roſe to 8801. But, the humour 
of ſelling out. continuing the two following days, the ſtocks 
fell again to. 820, at which price the transfer- books were 
opened on the 22d of Auguſt. That day, and the next 
morning, there was a great croud at the South-Sea houſe ; 
and the directors obſerving, that great quantities of ſtack had 
been bought at a thoufand, and even at higher rates, for t 
opening of the books, and that many perſons would e obli- 
ged to ſell out, in order to pay the difference, which could 
not fail of finking the ſtock yet lower; they came to a ſudden 
and unexpected reſolution. to ſhut the transfer-books ; and 
the next day to open other books for taking in a money 
ſubſcription of one million, to the capital ftock, at the rate 
of 10001. tor every 1001. capital ſtock, to be paid in five 
payments, 201. per cent. in hand, and the reſt in four equal 


pay ments. Accordingly the ſubſcription-books were opened 


the 24th of Auguſt; and there was ſuch a croud ot ſub- 
ſeribers, and amongſt them not a few of the prime nobility, 
that, in leſs than three hours, more than the intended ſum 
was ſubſcribed 3 and that very 'afternoon this fourth ſubſcrip- 
tion was ſold in Exchange-Alley at 30 or 40 per cent. ad ; 
rance. The next day the principal directors, having con- 
ſulted together about their future management, came to ſe» 
veral reſolutions, of which, that very evening, they informed 
the * by the following advertiſement; - - 2 
out 2 
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South-Sea Houſe, Auguſt the 25th, 1 720, 


The court of directors of the South-Sea company g 
notice, that the transfer-books of the company will be 2 
from the Z3iſt day of Auguſt to the 21ſt of September, in 
order to the admitting as well the proprietors of the origi 
capital ſtock, and of the ſtock for the laſt Midſummer divi. 
dend, as the proprietors of the ſtock for all the long annui. 
ties, 9 per cents, and tickets of lottery 1710, and of the ſe. 
veral redeemable debts, which have been ſubſcribed or depo- 
fited, or authoriſed to be ſubſcribed into the capital 
and alſo the proprietors of the firſt, ſecond, third, and fourth 
money ſubſcriptions of the company into a fubſcription of 
20 per cent. of the capital ſtock, upon the terms agreed upon 
by the court of directors. The company will lend the firſt 
payment for the intended ſubſcription to all the proprietors of 
the original and dividend ſtock, and of the ſubſcription in the 
long annuities, 9 per cents, and tickets of lottery 1710, 
and in the redeemable debts; and of the firſt and ſecond 
money ſubſcriptions, without transferring their ſtock, or de- 
poſiting the ſubſcription receipts ; which ſubſcription-books 
will be opened on the 12th of September ; and ſuch of the 
proprietors, as do not ſubſcribe within that time, will be ex- 
cluded the benefit of the ſubſcription,” 


The next day (Auguſt the 26th) the transfer-books were 
opened again; but the South-Sea ſtock, inſtead of advancing, 
being by this time fallen under 800, the directors, who 
had now large ſums of money in their hands, thought fit to 
lend to their proprietors 4000]. upon every 10001. Rock for 
fix months, at the rate of 4 per cent. which enabled ſome of 
thoſe, who had bought ſtock at a higher price than the pre- 
ſent, to ſatify their creditors. What ſtill embarraſſed the 
directors was the caſe of the annuitants, and others, who 
had lately ſubſcribed their public ſecurities, and who thought 
it a great hardſhip to have the ſtock given them at 8001. per 
cent. when it was now little above 700, excluſive of the 
Midſummer dividend. In order to ſilence theſe and the like 
murmurings, after. a long conſultation, on the 3oth of Au- 
guſt, the irectors came to a reſolution, © That 30 per cent. 
in money ſhould be the half year's dividend due at Chriſtmas 
next; and from thence for twelve years, not leſs than 50 per 
cent. in money ſhould: be the yearly dividend on their ſtock. 
What effect this reſolution had, was ſoon after manifeſt ; 


for, though it raiſed the ſtock to about 800 for the opening 
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weeks fell gradually below 400. 


363 
of the books, yet it ſoon ſunk again, and in about three Geo. I. 


1720. 


The directors, having reſolved the future dividends.y 


thought it time to procure the ſanction of the whole corpo- 
ration 3 for which purpoſe they appointed ( 8.) a gene- 
ral court to be held at Merchant-Taylor's-Hall, declaring, 
That this aſſembly would be one of the half-yearly general 


courts appointed by the charter; and to chuſe a committee of 


ſeven, to inſpect the by-laws. 
On the appointed day, the friends of the directors took 


care to repair betimes to Merchant- Taylor's-Hall, which, by 
nine o'clock in the morning, was filled ; and many proprie- 
tors and annuitants, who endeavoured to get in, could not 
gain admittance. The directors having taken their ſeats be- 
tween eleven and twelve of the clock, Sir John Fellows, 
ſub-governor, acquainted the aſſembly with the occaſion of 
their meeting; read to them the ſeveral] reſolutions of the 
court of 3 and gave them an account of their pro- 
ceedings; of the taking in both the redeemable and irre- 
deemable funds, and of the ſubſcriptions in money. This 
done, Mr. Craggs, ſenior, made a ſhort ſpeech, wherein he 
commended the conduct of the directors; and urged, that no- 
thing could more effectually contribute to the bringing this 
ſcheme to perfection, than union among themſelves; and 
concluded with a motion, for thanking the court of directors 
for their prudent and ſkilful management, and for deſirin 
them to proceed in ſuch methods, as they ſhould think 
moſt proper for the intereſt and advantage of the corpo- 
ration. 

Mr. Craggs was ſeconded by Mr. Hungerford, who ſaid, 
That he had ſeen the riſe and fall, the decay and reſur- 


rection of many communities of this nature, but that, in his 


opinion, none ever performed ſuch wonderful things in ſo 
ſhort a time, as the South- Sea managers had brought about: 
That they had done more than the crown, the pulpit, and 


the magiſtrate could do: For they had reconciled all parties 


in one common intereſt, and thereby laid aſleep, if not 
wholly extinguiſhed, our domeſtic jars and animoſities : That 
by the riſe of their ſtocks the monied-men had vaſtly in- 
creaſed their fortunes ; the country gentlemen had ſeen the 
value of their lands doubled and trebled in their hands; and 
they had, at the fame time, done good to the Church, not a 
few of the reverend clergy having got great ſums by this pro- 
ject: That, in ſhort, they had inriched the whole nation; 
and he hoped they had not forgot themſelves. One or two 

mem: 
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Jeb. I. members of the aſſembly having offered to ſpeak in favour of 


1720. 


the annuitants, and to cenſure the conduct of the direct 


they were preſently hiſſed to filence ; and Mr. Hungerford, 


reſuming his ſpeech, continued juſtifying and applauding the 
directors, and concluded with ſupporting Mr. Crapg's mo- 
tion. The duke of Portland ſpoke on the ſame fide, and 
faid, © That he did not know what reaſons any body bad to 
be diſſatisfted; and gave in a draught of the motion for re. 
turning thanks to the directors; which being read by the 
clerk, it was unanimouſly approved. It was likewiſe agreed, 
that, according to the reſolution of the directors, © the next 
Chriſtmas dividend on 'the ſtock and ſubſcriptions in money 
ſhould be 30 per cent. and that a dividend of not leſs than 59 
per cent. per annum be made from Chriſtmas next, in half. 
yearly payments, for not leſs than twelve years, upon the 
whole ſtock and ſubſcriptions.” They likewiſe agreed with 
the court of directors to omit the 20 per cent. ſubſcription 
in money, which had been intended for the proprietors of 
the original ſtock and former ſubſcriptions. After which a 
motion was made, That the lat ſubſcribers, both of the 
redeemable and irredeemable funds, ſhould have the alter: 
native, either to withdraw their orders, or accept the terms 
offered them by the court of directors.“ But, the queſtion 
being put, it was carried in the negative, three or four voices 
excerpted. Then, upon the earl of Orkney's motion, the 
general court was adjourned. | 

But, though the directors carried their main point in the 
general court, yet the negative put upon the motion, in the 
behalf of the laſt ſubſcribers, highly increaſed the public dif 
content, and raiſed ſuch a diſtruſt of the honeſty of the ma- 
nagers, that the ſame day (Sept. 8.) the ſtocks fell to 640, 
and, on the morrow, to 550. Upon this, the directors te- 
folved to open the transfer-books the Monday following, 
which having thrown ſome damp upon the ſtock-jobbing in 
the Alley, the Sonth-Sea roſe that day (Sep. 9.) to 640. 
On the other hand, feyeral of the laſt ſubſcribers of annuitics 
went with a public notary to the South-Sea houſe, to demand 
their orders; and, upon the refufal of the officers to deliver 
them, the proprietors made their proteſts in due form, and 
reſolved. to ſeek their remedy at Jaw. In the mean time, 
they loudly complained of the unfair manner, in which they 
were drawn in to' ſubſcribe their anguitfes; for, it ſeems, 
at the top of every page of the ſubſcription-book, there was ? 


ſhort letter of attorney, whereby the ſubſcribers impowerod 
three perſons, therein named, to accept ſuch terme, as the 
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which they alledged to be a mere trick, not one in a hundred 
of the ſubſcribers having read the inſnaring preamble. 
On the roth of September, the directors cauſed the fol- 
lowing advertiſement to be publiſned: The court of di- 
retors give notice, that the dividends for Chriſtmas next, 
and afterwards, voted by the general court on the 8th of Sep- 
tember, which ſhall become due on the four money ſubſcrip- 
tions already taken for the fale of the ſtock of the company, 
will be allowed in part of the payments, which ſhall become 
due on the ſubſcriptions ; and that the 10 per cent. ſtock for 
the laſt Midſummer dividend, on the firſt, ſecond, and third 
of the money ſubſcriptions, will be intitled to the like divi- 
dends, and be allowed in further part of the payment on 
thoſe ſubſcriptions. And whereas the transfer-books of the 
company were advertifed to be ſhut from the 31ſt of Aupuſt 
laſt, to the 21ſt of September, in order to the making the 
ſubſcriptions of 20 per cent. intended for the proprietors ; 
and the general court having ſince agreed, that this ſubſcrip- 
| tion be omitted, the court of directors give notice, that the 
r. transter-books will be opened on the 12th inſtant, and wil 
_ continue open as uſual.” 


on Some of the managers vainly expected, that this advertiſe- 
z ment would have contributed to the keeping up the ſtock; 
be but, as it continued ſinking, they were obliged to have re- 

courſe to more effectual methods. They made fome ſecret 
be 20vances towards an union with the Eaſt-India company; 
be but, a fecret committee of that company, appointed to con- 
wer of their offers, not having thought proper to accept 
* them, they were forced to court the aſſiſtance of their rival, 


the Bank of England. At the earneſt defire, and by the 
zealous interpoſition of Mr. ſecretary Craggs, ſeveral con- 
ferences were held between a ſelect number of the directors of 
thoſe two corporations; which raiſed ſo great an expectation, 
that on the 12th of September, in the morning, upon à re- 
port, that they had come to an agreement for circulating fix 
millions of the South-Sea company's bonds, the ſtock roſe 
immediately to 670; but, in the afternoon, as ſoon as that 
report was known to be groundleſs, the ſtock fell again to 
580; the next day to 570, and ſo gradually to 400; which 
increaſed the murmutings and complaints of the laſt ſub- 
8 and expoſed ſeveral of the directors to public in- 
ults, 


wot 
- 


giving 


company ſhould think fit to give them for their effects; Geo. I. 


Mr. Walpole, who was pay-maſter of the army, and lived Account of 
the greateſt part of that ſummer in the country, to avoid / 
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Geo. I. giving offence to thoſe that had, with the directors, the ma. 

1720. nagement of the South-Sea affairs) being then thought 1 

haue great credit and influence with the Bank, was ſent for 

out of the country, and importuned to uſe his intereſt to in. 

duce the Bank to agree to a propoſal made by the South-$q 
company, for circulating a number of their bonds. 

It is to be obſerved that nothing of this kind aroſe from 
the Bank, or was at their motion : And, as far as it a 
nothing but an apprehenſion of the people's reſentment, with 
which they were loudly threatened, could have prevailed with 
the Bank to have treated at all with the South-Sez company, 
and involve themſelves in their calamities. But the clamou 
was irreſiſtible, and the Bank, out of neceſſity, hearkened to 
the propoſals of the South-Sea company; for from them 
every ſtep and motion proceeded. | 

The fiſt expedient was for the Bank to circulate bonds of 
the South-Sea company to a certain value for a time to he 
agreed upon, and a propoſal to that effect was, on the 16th 
of September, ſent to the Bank by the ſub and deputy govet- 
nors of the South-Sea company. 

This not being reliſhed immediately, it was propoſed, 
that there ſhould be a meeting of a committee, conſiſting of 
five 222 — A — * 's houſe, 8 were 
likewiſe preſent the lord preſident, Mr. ſecretary „ the 
chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. Craggs, ry 
general (d). The meeting was on the 19th of September, 
three days after the propoſal. 

This conference laſted many hours with great reluctance 
on the part of the Bank, but was preſſed with fo much ex- 
gerneſs and authority on the other fide, that the Bank was 
prevailed upon to yield. 

It was thought proper, before they parted, that ſomething 
ſhould be reduced into writing, as a minute of the ſubſtance 


(4) The five directors of the South-Sea were, 
Sir John Fellows, ſub-governor, 
Charles Joye, deputy-governor, , 
Sir Theodore Janſen, 

Mr. Gore, 
Mr. Cneſter, 

The 5 0 directors were, 

r. Hanger, or, 

Sir John War 
Sir Gilbert Heathcote, 
Sir Peter Delm&, 
vir Nathaniel Gould, 
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of what had been under conſideration, and to ſerve as a foun- Geo. I. 
dation of a future agreement or contract between the two 1720. 


ies. 
There was ſome little diſpute who ſhould draw the minute, 
but it being the general deſire of the company, that Mr. Wal- 
pole ſhould do it, in the preſence of the whole meeting, he 


Ni Ca in writing what has ever ſince been called The 


k Contract, and which was in the following words: 
« That the Bank of England ſhall undertake to circulate 
three millions of South-Sea bonds for one year, at a premium 
to be agreed upon by the two companies; a ſubſcription to 
be taken, for inabling the Bank to carry on the circulation, 
per cent. to be paid down by every ſubſcriber, and — — 

cent. upon every call at a fortnight's notice; the contract 
with the ſubſcribers to be made in the nature and form with 
former contracts for circulating Exchequer bills, and the 
charges of circulation to be borne by the South-Sea company. 
That, in conſideration of this undertaking, the South-Sea 
company ſhall pay the 3,700,0001. to be paid to the Bank by 
notice of parliament, in South-Sea ſtock, at a price to be 

on between the two companies.” 

This paper (which was all that Mr. Walpole ever wrote 
relating to the affair; for at the other meetings he was never 
once preſent) had no title or preamble, ſignifying what it 
imported: The premium for circulating, and what was to 
be paid down for the circulation, was left blank, and the 
moſt material part of the whole, at what price the bank was 
to take the South- Sea ſtock for 3,700,000 1. was referred to 
a ſubſequent agreement. So it could not, with any pro- 
priety, be called a Contract, but rather a rough draught of 
an agreement, void of all form or any manner of obliga- 
tion. 

The next day after this meeting (Sept. 20.) there was a 
3 court of the South-Sea company at Merchant- 

aylors-Hall, where Sir John Fellows, the ſub-governor, 
acquainted them, That, ſince their laſt meeting, their 
ſtock having taken an unexpected turn to the diſadvantage of 
the company, the directors had been conſulting what might 
be moſt for the benefit of the corporation; and conſidering 
the great credit the Bank of England had juſtly gained, both 
at home and abroad, they had thought it for their intereſt to 
treat with that company for the circulating their bonds, and 
to grant them ſtock at a moderate price, in lieu of the 
3% o, ooo l. which the South-Sea company was to pay them 
at Lady-Day, and Michaelmas, 1721. And that from es 

reſult 
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Geo. I. reſult of the meeting they had the night before with 
1720. gentlemen of the Bank, and fome perſons of the firſt ran 
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they doubted not but ſuch an agreement might ſoon be per- 
fected.” Hereupon Mr. Dawſon moved, That the direc. 
tors be impowered to agree with the Bank of England, or 
any other perſons, to circulate the company's bonds, or 
make any other agreement with the Bank, which they ſhould 
judge proper:“ And he, was ſeconded by Sir John Eyles, 
Hereupon Mr. tangy js moved for amending the latter 
part of the queſtion, by making expreſs mention of that other 
agreement. But Mr. Pulteney ſpoke for the queſtion, and 
thought it beſt to uſe a latitude of expreſſion, and ſo leave 
the directors at liberty to act as they ſhould think proper for 
the intereſt of the company. He added, That it was a 
matter of ſurpriſe to ſee what a panic had ſeized upon the 
minds of the people, at a time when the nation was in pro- 
found peace, and had nothing to fear, either at home or from 
abroad. That, indeed, a rumour had been univerſally ſprezd, 
as if the armament of the Spaniards was deſigned either 
againſt Port-Mahon or Gibraltar; but that he took that re- 
port to be altogether falſe and groundleſs, and only intended 
to ſcandaliſe that potentate, and to terrify the people here; 
for he himſelf had ſeen and peruſed a copy of aletter, written 


by the expreſs command of the king of Spain by his ſecretary. 


of ſtate, to the Britiſh miniſter at Madrid, abſolutely deny- 
ing, in the ſtrongeſt terms, any deſigns of the Spaniſh forces 
againſt any of his Britannic majeſty's dominions. That he 
was as much concerned in the company as moſt people ; but 
that, notwithſtanding this general and terrible alarm, he had 
not difpoſed of any part of his ſtock ; for he would think it a 
ſcandal] to be rich, if the nation were ruined. That, how- 
ever, he hoped the caſe would be quite otherwiſe ; and he 
doubted not but the company would ſoon be reſtored to its 
former rg condition, fince it was like to be ſupported 
by the Bank of England, a corporation, who by wife, though 
ſlow and cautious meaſures, had eſtabliſhed its credit, not 
only at home, but even among foreigners.” Upon this, the 
queſtion was unanimouſly agreed to. Sir John Fellows then 
farther acquainted the aſſembly, That, the proprietors of 
the ſeveral annuities lately ſubſcribed, as well as thoſe in- 
tereſted in the two laſt money-ſubſcriptions, being very much 
diflatisfied, fearing thereby to be great loſers, the directors 
had thought it proper, that the terms ſhould be lowered to 
make them eaſy.” Whereupon Sir Matthew Decker moved, 
© That power be given to the directors to relieve the annui- 

tants, 
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tants, who came in upon the laft ſubſcription ; as likewiſe the Geo. I. 


prietors of the third and fourth money-ſubſcriptions,” He 1720. 


was ſeconded * Mr. Craggs ſenior, who, among other 
things, ſaid, © That nothing could be more reaſonable and 


juſt, than to give ſatisfaction to people who had truſted their 


fortunes and eſtates to the company, and that it would be 


a notorious robbery to take any advantage of their confi- 


dence in the honour and integrity of the directors.“ This 
gave occaſion to Mr. Budgel to reflect, in a ſpeech, on the 
1 leap from a ſubſcription of 400 l. to one of a 
1000 I. which left ſuch a gap in the building, as would at 
laſt bring it to the ground. He then obſerved, that the fall 
of the ſtock was owing to the malicious rumour, that two or 
three of the very directors had baſely betrayed the truſt repo- 
ſed in them. hen he had done ſpeaking, Mr, Cheſter, 
one of the directors, ſpoke in vindication of his brethren, 
and ſaid, That he knew of no proceedings among them, 
but what were intended for the good of the whole company : 
That, for his own part, he had not fold any of his ſtock, 
nor reſerved to himſelf any more of the ſubſcriptions, than 
what was allowed to each of the directors; and that his for- 
tune would have been as large, if he had not been a director: 
That, as to the great gap between the ſecond and third ſub- 
ſcription, in money, which was objected as a wrong ſtep in 

management of the company's affairs, he could aſſure 
them, that it was none of the directors fault, ſince they de- 
ſigned to have made the third ſubſcription at five or fix hun- 
dred; but, the humour and cagerneſs of the people having 
Tun up the South-Sea ſtock to ſeven or eight hundred, they 
could not in prudence open a ſubſcription at leſs than a thou- 
ſand.” The aſſembly ſeemed to be very well pleaſed with 
Mr. Cheſter's ſpcech; but many wondered, that none of ls 
brethren took that opportunity to clear themſclves, as he had 
done. Upon the whole matter, the court unanimouſly agreed 
to the queſtion for relieving the laſt ſubſcribers, and chen ad- 
journed. 


Iwo days aſter, Sept. 22. there was a general court of 


the Bank of England, when the governor acquainted them, 
that this was one of their quarterly and half-yearly meetings, 
and that their directors had come to a reſolution to declare 
the laſt halſ-yearly dividend at four per cent. to which the 
court having unanimouſly agreed, the governor proceeded, 
ſaying, $ Hr, 
late been divers meetings and conferences between the direc- 
tors of this company and the directors of the South-Sca, un- 
Vor. XIX. Ox cer 


e preſumed, none could be ignorant there had of 
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Geo. I. der the inſluence and interpoſition of ſome perſons of the 
1720. higheſt figure and ſtation: That they had made no agreement 
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yet with the South-Sea ; but that the directors had thought 
fit to come to a reſolution upon the matter. Then the ref. 
lution was read ; and, without any perſon's ſpeaking to ir, 
was immediately formed into a queſtion to this effect: 
That, for the better ſupport of the public credit, the direc. 
tors of the Bank of England be impowered to agree with the 
directors of the South - Sea to circulate their bonds to what 
ſum, and upon what terms, and ſor what time, they ſhall 
think proper; and to make what other agreements with the 
South-Sea, they ihall judge to be for the intereſt of this cor- 
poration :? Which queſtion was inſtantly agreed to with great 
unanimity. Then the governor acquainted them, that he 
believed books would be ready for a ſubſcription to be taken 
in the next day, for the purpoſe aforeſaid, and that it would 
be on the uſual terms, 15 per cent. depoſit, 3 per cent. pre- 
mium, and 5 per cent. intereſt ; and then the court ad- 
journed. 

The directors of the two companies being thus impowered, 
a committee of both met on the 23d of September, and a 
propofal was made by one of the directors of the South-Sea 
company, That the 3,700,0001. (which the Soutb-Sea 
company was to repay to the Bank at Lady-Day, and Mi. 
chaelmas 1721) ſhould be ſubſcribed by the Bank into the 
ſtock of the South-Sea company, for which the Bank was to 
have ſuch ſhares as the funds would produce, the ſtock being 
valued at 400 l. per cent. 

This propoſal was the next day reported at a court of di- 
rectors of the Bank; and, being agreed to, was the ſame day 
communicated, by a director of the Bank, to the court of 
directors of the South-Sea company. 

This, in ſhort, is the hiſtory of the famous Bank Con- 
tract, which has made ſo much noiſe. The ſubſtance of all 
which is, that, in the day of diſtreſs, the Bank was thought 
rhe only reſource to ſupport the ſinking ſtate of the South-fea 
company. Every one that was thought capable of giving any 
aſſiſtance, 'was called in: At the firſt conference Mr. Wal. 
pole aſſiſted, and the Bank was perſuaded to undertake what 
was propoſed to them: The firſt part of the propoſition, and, 
indeed, the original propoſal for circulating the bonds upon 
which the firſt conference was held, was dropped by the 
South- Sea company; and the laſt article of taking South-Sea 
flock at 400]. per cent. was carried on, and accepted by 2 
committee of the Bank: And this example, it was ** 
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the managers of the South-Sea affairs, would fix the price Geo. I, 
of South-Sea ſtock at that rate: But they were ſoon convinced 1720. 


by the daily fall of the ſtock, that this expedient would not 
anſwer: And the Bank quickly found they had been pre- 
yailed upon to conſent to what they were not able to perform, 
as will preſently be ſeen. 

When the books were opened at the Bank for taking in a 
ſubſcription for the ſupport of public credit, the concourſe of 
people, who readily brought in their money, was at firſt fo 

at, that it was judged the whole ſubſcription (which 
was intended for three millions) would have been filled that 
very day: But it happened, that the fall of the South-Sea 
ſtock, and the diſcredit of that company's bonds, occaſioned 
a run upon the moſt eminent goldſmiths and bankers, ſome 
of whom having lent out great ſums upon South-Sea ſtock, 
and other public ſecurities, were obliged to ſhut up their 
ſhops, and abſcond, The ſword- blade company (who hi- 
therto had been the chief caſh-keepers of the South-Sea com- 
pany) being almoſt drained of their ready money, were for- 
ced to ſtop payment, and ſet up at their office written bills, 
ging notice, © That they would pay any of their notes in 
th-Sea ſtock at four hundred per cent. or pay part in caſh 
on the Monday following, and give five per cent. intereſt on 
the reſt till paid ; and that they would take their own notes 
in payment for the monies they had lent.“ This, being 
looked upon as a kind of Bankruptcy, increaſed the public 
calamity, and occaſioned a great run upon the Bank, who 
were obliged to pay out money faſter than they received it 
upon the ſubſcription. But the feſtival of Michaelmas, on 
which the Bank was ſhut of courſe, gave it ſome breathing- 
time, | 
In the mean time, South-Sea ſtock continued ſinking till 
Michaelmas-day, when it was about 150, at which price it 
was on the 2d of February, the day after the houſe of com- 
mons accepted the propoſals of the South-Sea company z 
whoſe low credit appeared yet more plainly, in that their 
bonds, payable on Michaelmas 1721, were now at above 
25 per cent. diſcount, 

Purſuant to a former reſolution for relieving the laſt ſub- 
ſeribers, a general court was held the 3oth of September, 
wherein, after the agreement with the Bank was ratified, it 
was reſolved that the proprietors of the redeemable debts ta- 
ken in on the laſt ſubſcriptions ſhould be allowed, for their 
leveral intereſts in the funds, the ſame terms, in all reſpects, 
4 the Bank; and that the laſt ſubſcciption of the long annui- 
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Geo. I. ties ſhould be valued at 32 years purchaſe ; and of the ſhort 
1720. at 17 years purchaſe ; to be paid for in ſtock at 400 per cent, 


and be intitled to the laſt Midſummer dividend : And that al 
the annuitants ſhould be allowed the intereſt of their annyi. 
ties to the 29th of September. It was alſo agreed, that the 
third ſubſcription, which was taken at 1000 per cent. ſhould 
be reduced to 400 per cent. and the ſubſcription receipt 

iven out accordingly. That the 100 per cent. already pail 

ould be taken in part of the payment; and that the n- 
maining 300 per cent. ſhould be paid in nine payment, 
whereof the three next payments to be at 4o per cent. each, 
and the other ſix payments at 30 per cent. at fix month 
diſtance from each other; the firſt payment of 40 per cent, 
to be the 2d of July, 1721. It was alſo agreed, that the 
fourth ſubſcription, which was taken at 1000 per cent, 
whereof 200 per cent. was paid down, ſhould be allo reduce 
to 400 per cent. and that the remaining 200 per cent. ſhould 
be paid in eight equal payments of 25 per cent. each, the 
firſt of which was to be the 26th of September, 1721, and 
the remaining payments, at fix months diſtance from each 
other. That intereſt ſhould be allowed to the company from 
Michaelmas, 1720, after the rate of 5 per cent. per ann, 
to the reſpective times of payment of the ſaid third and fourth 
ſubſcriptions: And that the 10 per cent. dividend at Midſum- 
mer ſhould be alſo allowed on the third and fourth ſubcrip- 
tions. That the proprietors of the receipts of all the money 
ſubſcriptions ſhould be allowed, in part of their payments, 
the ſeveral dividends that ſhould be made on the ſtock of the 
company, till their payments were completed. That fve 
per cent. intereſt be allowed on all the company's bonds from 
the 29th inſtant till they ſhould become due; and that any 
of the company's bonds ſhould be taken as money in the 
fourth payment of the firſt ſubſcription, which would become 
due on the 14th of October (a). | 


Theſe 

(a) It may not be improper to ong and ſhort annuities, ſub- 
miert here an account of the ſcribed or unſubſcribed. : 
&.;--- 

Loxc AxxuIT1Es, per ann, 666,821 3 3. 
Firſt ſubſcription — — 427,340 18 9 
Second tubſcription n! — 125,392 17 © 

LU n{ublcribed — — 114,087 12 0 
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Theſe reſolutions gave no ſatisfaction to the annuitants, Geo. I. 
nor put the leaſt ſtop to the fall of the South-Sea ſtock. The 1720. 
Bank finding they were not able to ſtem the tide, without 
expoſing the properties of their own principals and adven- 
turers to be carried away and loſt in the common deluge, 
they wiſely kept themſelves out of the general inundation, 
| did not care to be drowned with thoſe they could not 
fave, They reſolved to drop an agreement, which they 
were under no obligation to perform (Had it been poſſible) 
and to which the South Sea had no power to compel them. 
On the 10th of November, the governor of the Bank reported 
from the committee appointed to treat with the South- Sea 
company, that the tranfactions between the Bank and that 
company had been laid before council, on behalf of the Bank ; 
and that, the South-Sea company preſſing for an anfwer of 
what had been done therein, the governor of the Bank had 
acquainted the deputy-governor of the South-Sea company, 
that the committee did not think fit, for the preſent, to pro- 
ceed further in that affair, and had delivered to him in writing 
the following anſwer : 

When the propoſition was offered by the lords, at the 
meeting of the committees of both companies, as a ſuſtable 
expedient for the ſupport of public credit, the court of direc- 
tors of the Bank ſhewed their readineſs to join in any mea- 
ſures, that might tend to the ſervice of the public. 
if But, ſome difficulties appearing to the committee of the 
7 I Bank, they have conſulted with their council, and they are 
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m Shox AnxvuiTIES, per ann. — Y,,00 0 © 
ny — — 
he Firſt ſubſcription — — 48,132 
me Second ſubſcription — — 18.75 
a P 75 

Unſubſcribed — — — — 14,118 
cl LorTerRy ANNUITIES, 1710 —— — 46,260 13 
ab- Firſt ſubſcription — — — 5.91 98 2 
Second ſubſcription —— — 4.906 8 2 
5 Unſubſcribed —— —— — 4 15,36; 16 1 
7 ReDEEMABLES —  - 0,40,4 7 1755 
o i Subſerided So 

— — — 14,391,781 8 © 

2 Unſubſcribel!k(y ͥ— — — 7 1 2,694 7 1 
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Geo. I. adviſed, that, conſidering the nature of this tranſaction, it 


1720. 


will not be ſafe for them to proceed upon the propoſition with- 
out conſent of parliament. Re 

However, they think it reaſonable, that, in the mean 
time, the committee of the South-Sea ſhould give the com- 
mittee of the Bank ſome account of their eſtate, for the ſa- 
tisfaction of their principals.” 

About a week aſter, the following paper was ſent to the 
Bank from the lords of the treaſury : My lords deſire, that 
the difficulties which have ariſen (and upon which, they ſay, 
they have conſulted their own council) concerning the late 
agreement between them and the South- Sea company, may 
be put in writing, and delivered to their lordſhips, as ſoon 
as poſſible, that their lordſhips may receive the opinion of the 
king's council.” 

To this the following anſwer was given: »The court of 
directors of the Bank have, with the utmoſt deference, con- 
ſidered the meſſage in writing, which your lordſhips were 
pleaſed to fend them, and they humbly apprehend, they can- 
not better explain themſelves, than they have already done, 
in the manner they have given to the South-Sea company, a 
copy whereof was delivered to your lordſhips, which contains 


the ſubſtance of what they conſulted with their counci! 
thereupon.” 


Thus ended the tranſactions between the two companies, 


which (as it has been ſuggeſted) were carried on by the 
authors and promoters of them, with a deſign to take ad- 
vantage of the firſt rumour of this ſuppoſed agreement, and 
draw in unwary perſons, ho, deſirous to retrieve their loſſes, 
were induced to buy ſtock at the price the Bank had agreed 
to take it. "Thoſe who had countenanced and run into every 
part of the South-Sea ſcheme, and were conſequently deeply 
involved, were juſtly ſuſpected of having contrived and taker, 
advantage of the contract ; by which means great number; 
of deluded people were undone. 

Thus, in the ſpace of eight months, were ſeen the riſe, 
progreſs, and fall, of that mighty fabric, which, being 
wound up by myſterious ſprings to-2 wonderful height, had 
fixed the eyes and expectations of all Europe, but whoſe 
foundation, being fraud, illuſion, credulity, and infatuation, 
fell to the ground, as ſoon as the artful management of the 
projectors was diſcovered. The ebb of this ſwoln fluctuating 


credit returned with greater violence than it flowed, and car- - 


ried every thing before it with that precipitation, that the ap- 
plication of the miniſters of ſtate, and the directors of the 


great 
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ive the king information of the ſtate of affairs, which was 
ſo urgent, that the king ſet out for England ſooner than 
he intended, and arrived at London the 11th of No- 
rember. 

The South-Sea ſtock, which was 200 at the king's arrival, 
ſell again upon the prorogation of the parliament, from the 
25th of November to the 8th of December, to 135; but, on 
a report that the miniſtry had agrecd with the principal di- 
retors of the South-Sea, the Bank, and Eaſt- India company, 
upon a project which would very much conduce to the reſto- 
ration of the public credit, it roſe again to 210. But what- 
ever the miniſters concerted for that end, was fruſtrated by 
the managers of the South-Sea company, who publiſhed an 
advertiſement in the London Gazette, That the bonds of 
the South- Sea company would be taken in repayment of the 
money on all loans made by the company. That the bonds 
would be likewiſe taken in all future payments on the ſub- 
ſcription receipts : And that all perfons who were willing to 
make their ſubſcription capital ſtock, might do the ſame, by 
making the remaining payments in the Pads of the com- 
pany. This advertiſement was generally looked upon as 
very extraordinary, ſince it was unreaſonable to expect, 
either the borrowers of 4001. on 1001. capital ſtock abſo- 
lutely transferred, or ſubſcribers at 4001. ſhould make repay- 
ments and remaining payments, at a time when South-Sea 
ſtock was under 2001. (b). 
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eat companies, jointly and ſeparately to ſtop it, were in- Geo. I, 
effectual. Expreis after expreſs was ſent to Hanover, to 1720. 


The parliament being met, purſuant to their laſt proro- The patlize 
gation, on the 8th of December, the king went to the houſe ment mects, 


of peers, and, by the mouth of the lord chancellor, made the 


following ſpeech to both houſes : 


% My lords and gentlemen, 


“ DINCE we laſt parted, the face of our affairs abroad The king's 
& is become more favourable, The peace in the South ſpecch. 


* only wants the form of a congreſs ; and that of the North 
is brought much nearer to a concluſion. I ſhall, at a pro- 


b) The ſquadron which had a fifty-gun ſhip, which ſtruck 
been ſent to the Baltic under the on the Colſton ſand near Yar- 
command of Sir John Norris, mouth, and was loſt ; but moſt 
returned to England, and ar- of her crew was ſaved by boats 
rived at Orford on the 2oth of from Colſton, 

November, all but the Monk, 
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cc per time, order the ſeveral treaties I have made to be lud 
before you; by which you will perceive the ſucceſs of our 
& endeavours to eſtabliſh a peace throughout Europe, and v 
& ſecure and ſupport the Proteſtant religion. At the fame 
& time I can never ſufficiently expreſs my concern for the 
« unhappy turn of affairs, which has ſo much affected the 
& public credit at home. 


* 


« Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


J do moſt earneſtly recommend it to you, that you con. 
cc ſider of the moſt effectual and ſpeedy methods to reſtore 
ce the national credit, and fix it upon a laſting foundation, 
« You will, I doubt not, be aſſiſted in ſo commendable and 
<« neceſſary a work, by every man that loves his country, 
“ and eſpecially by the ſeveral great ſocieties of this king. 
« dom. hope you will, on this occaſion, remember, tiz 
« all your piudence, your temper and refoluuon, are necel- 
& tary to find out and apply the proper remedies to our mi. 
& fortunes; which will, if you ſucceed, ſerve to nicreaſe 
ce that reputation you have fo juſtly acquired; part iculach, 
ce if you ſhall be able, notwithitanding theſe diff, ulties, to 
« diſcharge a part of the public debt. I have ordered the ſe- 
c vera] eftimates to be laid before you of the expence of the 
« enſuing year; and mult deſire you to diſpatch the ſupplits 
« neceſſary for them. 


&« My lords and gentlemen, 


N am glad to obſerve to you, that our trade does appear 
& to have been more extended this year than in the pre- 
& ceding one. We have the moſt flouriſhing navy of any 
& nation whatſoever to protect it. And I hope you will 
& turn your thoughts to the beſt methods for the ſecuring 
“ and enlarging of our commerce. You may depend on 
e my hearty concurrence to all ſuch proviſions, as ſhall ap- 


e pear to you neceflary for the good of my people.“ 


The lords, without any debate, unanimouſly agreed to 
congratulate the king in an addreſs, for the near proſpect of 
a general peace, and to thank him for his endeavours to ſe- 
cure and maintain the Proteſtant religion. To this were 
added aſſurances of their utmoſt aſſiſtance towards attaining 
thoſe great ends, and of their zealous concurrence in 2 
meaſures for reſtoring public credit, and enlarging the com- 


merce of theſe kingdoms, 


The 
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The commons, who were more concerned than the peers Geo. I. 


in the fall of the South-Sea company, and in the ſubſequent 
calamities, were not fo peaceable. Mr. Pulteney made a 


motion for an addreſs, © to thank the king for the near proſ- 2 
nea 


pect of peace, and for his tender concern for the misfortunes 


to aſſure him, that the houſe would proceed with all poſſible 
care, prudence, and temper, to inquire into the cauſes of 
theſe misfortunes, and apply the proper remedies for reſto- 
ning and fixing public credit upon ſolid and laſting founda- 
tions.“ This motion being ſeconded by Mr. Pelham and 
ſome others, Mr. Shippen propoſed, after the words, for 
© reſtoring public credit,” to add, as far as it is conſiſtent 
© with the honour of parliaments, the intereſt of the nation, 
© and the principles of juſtice,” Mr, Shippen gave his rea- 
ſons for this addition, urging, © That, in order effectually 
to remedy the preſent misfortunes, it was abſolutely neceſſary 
to maintain the honour and faith of parliamentary engage- 
ments, aud to ſhew the higheſt reſentment againſt thoſe, 
who, abuſing the truſt repoſed in them, had given fo fatal a 
wound to public credit, and inriched themſelves by the plun- 
der of the nation. That, in his opinion, the managers of 
the South- Sea project were not the moſt criminal, ſince 
there were thoſe above them, whoſe duty it was to overlook 
and direct their proceedings, and who ought to have given a 
ſeaſonable check to that extremity of folly, by which the 
South-Sea ſtock and the ſubſcriptions were advanced to an 
extravagant rate: Adding, that, had thoſe at the helm inter- 
poſed in the affair of the South-Sea, as they did in the caſe 
of the two aſſurances and other projects, they would have 
prevented that diſmal calamity, which has ſince befallen the 
nation.“ The lord Moleſworth, who ſpoke with great vehe- 
mence on the ſame ſide, examined the king's ſpeech, and 
made remarks upon it: He ſaid, © He was glad they were 
told, «That the peace in the South only wanted the form 
« of a congreſs,” which gave him hopes, that the difficulties 
ſtarted by 3 in relation to Gibraltar, were at laſt ſur- 
mounted, and that we were like to preſerve that important 
conqueſt of the preceding war, together with Port-Mahon, 
which would make us ſome amends for the great expence of 
blood and treaſure we had lately been at to conquer Sicily 
for the houſe of Auſtria.” When he came to ſpeak of the 
South-Sea calamity, he ſaid, That, before they conſidered 
of proper remedies, they ought to inquire into the cauſe and 
nature of the diſtemper: That it is with the body politic, = 
WILL. 
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1720. ſkilful ſurgeons, who, in order to cure a wound, begin with 
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probing it; and, when they find it neceſſary, make in- 
ciſions before they apply healing plaiſters ; and that they, 
who followed a contrary method, are but mere empitics, 
who by uſing palliatives make the ſore feſter, and endanger 
the lite of the patient. He owned it had by ſome been ſug. 
geſted, that there was no law to puniſh the directors of the 
South-Sea company, Who were juſtly looked upon as the 
immediate authors of the preſent misfortunes : But that, in 
his opinion, they ought, on this occaſion, to follow the 
example of the ancient Romans, who, having no law againſt 
parricide, becauſe their legiſlators ſuppoſed no fon could be 
ſo unnaturally wicked, as to imbrue his hands in his father's 
blood, made one to puniſa fo heinous a crime, as ſoon as it 
happened to be committed ; and adjudged the guilty wretch 
to be thrown alive, ſewn up in a ſack, into the Tyber 
That, as he looked upon the contrivers and executors of the 
villainous South-Sea tcheme as the parricides of their country, 
he ſhould be ſatisfied to fee them undergo the ſame puniſh- 
ment.” 

Sir Joſeph Jekyll ſpoke on the ſame fide ; and obſerved, 
© That as he doubted not, but among the South-Sea direc- 


tors ſome might be innocent, and others criminal, ſo he 


was of opinion, there were thoſe, who were not ditectors, 
no leſs, if not more criminal, than the directors themſelves, 
and who therefore deferved an equal, if not a ſeveier pu- 
niſhment : Adding, that upon extraordinary emergencles, 
where the Jaws are deficient, the legiſlative authority may, 
and ought to exert itſelf, and he hoped a Britiſh parliament 
would never want a vindiclive power to puniſh national 
crimes.” Mr. Grey Nevill, Mr. Pitt, and ſome oth 1s 
ſpoke alſo for the clauſe offered by Mr. Shippen. But it was 
repreſented by Mr. ſecretary Craggs, Mr, Yorke the ſolli- 
citor-general, and Mr, Walpole. That ſuch a reſtriction 
did but ill ſuit with an addrefs of thanks, which, in their 
opinion, ought to run in the uſual form, and anſwer in ge- 
neral terms the ſeveral heads of the ſpeech from the throne. 
That, as to the main drift of the clauſe, they thought it in- 


conſiſtent with the rules of prudence to begin this ſeſſion 


with irritating inquiries: That, if the city of London were 
on fire, they did not doubt but all wiſe men would be for 
extinguiſhing the flames, and preventing the ſpreading of the 
conflagration, before they inquired into the incendiaries. 
That in like manner public credit having received a mot 

dan- 
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gungerous wound, and being till in a bleeding condition, Geo. J. 
they ought to apply a ſpeedy remedy to it; and that after- 1720. 


wards they might inquire into the cauſe of the preſent cala- 
nity.” Mr. Walpole, in particular, declared,“ That, for 
his own part, he had never approved the South-Sea ſcheme, 
and was ſenſible it had done a great deal of miſchief. But, 
fnce it could not be undone, he thought it the duty of all 
ood men to give their helping hand towards retrieving it: 
And that, with this view, he had already beſtowed ſome 
thoughts on a propoſal to reſtore public credit, which, in a 
proper time, he would ſubmit to the wiſdom of the houſe.” 
The majority acquieſced in theſe laſt reaſons; fo that, the 
queſtion being put for inſerting Mr. Shippen's clauſe, it 
paſſed in the negative by two hundred and ſixty- one againſt 
one hundred and three. However, the next day a motion 
being made by Mr. Milner for inſerting the words, And 
© for puniſhing the authors of them (our preſent misfor- 
tunes) the ſame was carried without dividing. 

By theſe firft proceedings, it was eaſy to ſee that this ſeſ- 
fon would not be ſo favourable to the miniftry as the former 
ones had been, and that the Whigs would hardly be di- 
finguiſhed from the Tories by their votes: Theſe partiali- 
ties were ſuſpended, and, as it were, annihilated by various 
other paſſions, which produced numberlefs intrigues. Many 
of the commons were ſincerely touched with the public cala- 
mities, or moved by their own private loſſes: Others, diſ- 
ſatisfied with the miniſtry and court, were pleaſed to have an 
opportunity of covering their revenge, with the ſpecious pre- 
tence of juſtice and the public good : Some had in view, by 
their loud and bitter complaints, to make themſelves conſide- 
rable to the court, or draw the attention of the oppoſite party: 
Others, engaged in the ſecret practices of the South-Sea 
company, had a mind, by an affected ſeverity, to prevent 
their being ſuſpected: A few there were, who politicly 
concealed, under the appearance of zeal and indignation, 
their devotion to ſome of the principal managers, and ſought 
to be in the committees of enquiry into thoſe odious affairs, 
in order to (ſcreen the authors thereof. 


However different theſe views might be, all ſeemed at firſt Proceedings 


to agree, On the 12th of December, the commons ordered, of the com- 
mons in the 


that the directors of the Sauth-Sea ſhould forthwith lay be- 


fore them an account of all their proceedings; of all theaffair, 


orders they had received from the Treaſury ; of what money 
and Exchequer bills they had received ſince the 25th of De- 
cember 1719 ; of what public debts had been ſubſcribed 

or 
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or diſcharged, and of what ſums of money had been borrowed 
on account of the company, ſince the ſame time. Nor did 
the commons reſt here. A few days after, Sir Joſeph Jekyll 
moved, That a ſelect committee ſhould be appointed to in. 

uire into all the proceedings relating to the execution of the 
South-Sea act; but, upon Mr. Walpole's repreſenting, that 
ſuch a method would take up a great deal of time, and that, 
the public credit being in a bleeding condition, a remed 
ought to be applied to it, the motion was not inſiſted on. 
After that, Mr. Walpole acquainted the houſe, That (a 
he had hinted a few days before) he had ſpent ſome time 
upon a ſcheme for reſtoring public credit; but that, the exe. 
cution of it depending upon a poſition, which had been laid 
as a fundamental, he thought it proper, before he opened 
the ſcheme, to be informed, whether he might rely on that 
main foundation, Whether the ſubſcriptions of public Jebts 
2nd incumbrances, money-ſub{criptions, and other contracts 
made with the South-Sea company, ſhould remain in tne 
preſent ſtate?* This queſtion, being ſtated, occaſioned a 
warm debate, particularly in relation to the validity of the 
ſecond ſubſcription of the redeemable and irredeemable public 
debts. Sir Joſeph Jekyll, and ſome others, urged in favour 
of the ſubſcribe:s, © That moſt of them having been diaun 


in to ſet their names to a ſort of letter of attorney, which. 


was never read to them ; and not having had afterwards the 
option of the terms offered, as the former ſubſcribers had, the 
ſubſcription was ſurreptitious, and therefore not binding,” 
But they were anſwered by Mr. Walpole, Mr. ſecretary 
Craggs, Mr. attorney and Mr. ſollicitor-general, and ſome 
others, * That the letter of attorney, by virtue of which the 
contract of the ſecond ſubſcription was made, having been 
placed at the top of every page of the book, all the ſubſcii- 
bers might have read it, as many of them did ; and fo might 
have choſen, whether they would ſet their names to it, o- 
not, But that, it ſeems, ſome perſons thought the ſubſcrip- 
tion valid while they got, and not binding when they were 
like to loſe by it. However, if any thing was defective in the 
ſubſcription, they thought it adviſeable to leave it to the de- 
termination either of a general court of the South- Sea, or of 
the common law.” Theſe reaſons being approved by moſt 
of the landed gentlemen, after a debate of ſeveral hours, it 
was at laſt reſolved by two hundred and fifty-nine againit one 
hundred and ſeventeen, * That all the bEriotons of public 
debts and incumbrances, money- ſubſcriptions, and other con- 
tracts made with the South-Sca company, by virtue of 41 
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n made the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, remain in the preſent Geo. I. 
ſtate, unleſs altered for the eaſe and relief of the proprietors, 1720. 
by a general court of the South-Sea company, or ſet aſide by 


There are few inſtances which prove ſo ſtrongly as this, 
that there is no cauſe fo bad as to want an advocate in aſſem- 
blics, where a man may freely ſpeak his opinion, without 
any other danger but that of being rejected. This pretended 
contract, which was deemed valid, had not been read, nor 
could have been read, without being univerfally diſapproved. 
Was it probable, that ſuch multitudes ſhould leave their moſt 
raluable intereſts to the diſcretion of two or three attornies? 
They were not, indeed, forbid to ſubſcribe, but they believed 
they had done it with a liberty to conſent to or reject the 
conditions that ſhould be offered. Was not this ſufficient to 
declare the ſubſcription void, and to reſtore the proprietors 
to their former ſtate? However, the commons did not think 
ſo, for the reſolution of the committee was confirmed the 


next day by the houſe (c). 


(c) In the next day's debate, 
Mr. Walpole, who ſpoke for 
tde te ſolution, ſet forth the views 
with which the South-Sea act 
das made, viz. To conſult 
- ted and trading intereſt 

Mig nation, by leſſering its 
© ."797ances and public debts, 
ing them in a method 
2g paid off in a few years ; 
-..cacould not have been done, 
eis a way had been found 
make the annvities for lon 
terms redeema' le; which bat 
been happily effected by the 
South-Sea ſcheme, without a 
breach of parliamentary faith : 
And, if they ſhould now un- 
ravel what had been done, they 
ſnould not only ruin the South- 
yea company, but, inſtead of 
alleviating, aggravate the pre- 
ſent misfortunes.” In anſwer to 
this, Sir Joſeph Jekyll urged, 
That, in order to remedy the 
preſent diſtemper, and reſtore 


The 


public credit, they ought, ig 
the firſt place, to reſolve and aſ- 
ſert public faith, equity, and 
juſtice, which the South-Sea 
managers had notoriouſly vio- 
lated, with reſpect to the firlt 
and ſecond ſubſcribers of annui- 
ties andother public debts : For 
the former had not the ſtock, 
to which they were intitled, de- 
livered to them, till fix months 
aicer they had ſubſcribed their 
eſtects, and when the ſtock was 
fallen above half its price; and 
the latter had not the option 
either to accept or reject the 
terms that were offered them.” 
Mr. Walpole having, a 
other things, replied, * That, 1 
any injuſtice was done to the 
ſubſcribers, they were, by the 
reſolution in queſtion, left at 
liberty to ſeek their relief by 
law :? Mr. Lechmere, chan- 
cellor of the duchy, inſiſted, 
That, if the South- Sea com- 


pany” 
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Geo. I. The day after this reſolution was agreed to, Mr, Wa. 
1720. pole laid before the commons his ſcheme to reſtore public 
credit, the ſubſtance of which was to ingraft nine million; 
Mr. Wal. of South-Sea ſtock into the Bank of England, and the like 
v ſum into the Eaſt-India company, upon certain condi. 


ſcheme for , 
reftoring tions (d). Mr. Hutchinſon and other members made ſome 


credit, 


pany, whom the parliament had 
appointed truſtees for the pub- 
lic debts, had not duly exe- 
cuted that truſt, in relation to 


the annuitants, the latter could 


ſeek for relief no where but in 
parliament ; and that it was a 
duty incumbent upon the legi- 
ſlature to relieve them.“ Ser- 
jeant Pengelly, Mr. Hutchin- 
ſon, and ſome other gentlemen, 
ſpoke on the ſame ſide; but 
were anſwered by Mr. ſecretary 
Craggs, Sir William Thomp— 
ſon, and Mr. Hungerford; and, 
after ſome other ſpeeches, it was 
moved to adjourn the debate; 
but, the queſtion put thereupon 
being carried in the negative by 
two hundred and thirty-two 
voices againſt dene eien, the 
houſe agreed, without dividing, 
to the reſolution of the day be- 
fore. 

(d) The ſubſtance of what 
was opened in the houſe of 


commons was told to the gene- 


ral court of the South-Sea di- 
rectors two days after, by Sir 
John Fellows, to the following 
effect: | 

« That the firſt money-ſub- 
ſcription be continued, allow- 


ing longer time for the future 


er and that what has 
en paid be made ſtock at 400l. 

r cent. 

* That the money, paid upon 
the 2d, 3d, and 4th money- 
ſubſcriptions, be alſo made ftock 
at 4001, per cent. the ſubſeri- 


bers to have the Midſummer 
dividend at 101. per cent. and 
their future payments to be dif. 
charged. . 

© The ſtock then undiſpoſed 
of will be 11,600,000 1. which, 
to be divided among the pro- 
prietors, will be 45 1. per cent. 
to be diſpoſed of by ſubſcrip- 
tion or otherwiſe, as a general 
court ſhall order, which was to 
this effect: 

* That a ſum not exceeding 
nine millions be ingrafted into 
the Bank, on terms to be agreed 
on with that company. 

The like as to the Eaft. 
India company. 

That, for the ſtock ſo to 
be ingrafted, thoſe companies 
to have an annuity of 51. per 
cent, per annum. 

hat one fourth part of the 
agen ſtock of this company 

wrote into the Bank, and 
one other fourth part into the 
Eaſt-India company, the pro- 
prietors to be allowed ſtock in 
each of thoſe companies, at 
120 l. per cent. 

That there will be in all 
ſeven millions and a half of 
Bank ſtock, and the ſame of 
India ſtock, for the proprietors 
of this company. : 

* That all the profits of this 
company, by their ſubſcrip- 
tions or otherwiſe, ſhall be tor 
the ſole benefit of this com- 
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exceptions to the ſcheme ; but, none offering a better, it was Geo. I, 
ordered, © That propoſals ſhould be received from the Bank 1720. 


of England, the South-Sea company, and the Eaſt-India 
company, towards reſtoring public credit.” 

Though the plainneſs of Mr. Walpole's ſcheme recom- 
mended it above all others, yet it met with ſome oppoſition 
in the general courts of the three great companies, who met 
to give powers to their directors to bring the matter to per- 
ſection: But at laſt the directors were impowered to make a 

opoſal to the houſe of commons. 

Accordingly propoſals agreeable to the new ſcheme were 
afterwards preſented to the houſe of commons by the ſeveral 
companies, and it was reſolved (Jan. 5.) * That an ingroſſ- 
ment of nine millions of the capital ſtock of the South-Sea 
company into the capitals of the Bank and Eaſt-India com- 
pany, as propoſed by theſe companies, will contribute very 
much to the reſtoring public credit.“ A bill upon this reſo- 
lution was, after ſome debate, ordered to be brought in, 
which paſſed the houſe, and was ſent up to the lords, and 
afterwards received the royal aſſent. 

Purſuant to the order of the houſe, the ſub and deputy go- 
yernors of the South-Sea company having prefented to the 
commons their books and papers, Mr. Shippen made a long 
ſpeech, repreſenting, * That beſides the papers, which had 
already been laid before them, it was neceſſary to have others, 
in order to diſcover the frauds and deceitful management of 
the South-Sea directors and their accomplices. That, in his 
opinion, the moſt villainous contrivance, whereby they in- 
ſnared unwary people, was their taking in money-ſubſcrip- 
tions at 1000 per cent. and their declaring a dividend at 30 l. 
per cent. at Chriſtmas, and of not le's than 501. per cent. 
per ann. for twelve years after ; which had impoſed upon the 
underſtanding of all ſuch as depended upon the wiſdom and 
integrity of the directors, and occaſioned the ruin of many 
thouſands of families.” He therefore moved, That the di- 
reftors of the South-Sea company ſhould lay before the houſe 
the calculations or inducements, on which they took in the 


third and fourth money- ſubſcriptions, and grounded the reſo- 


lutions of making ſuch dividends. This motion, not being 
oppoſed, was agreed to; as was likewiſe a ſecond motion for 
laying before the houſe a liſt of the directors of the South-Sea 
company, with the names of the treaſurer, ſecretary, and 
xcountant, and alſo the original books of the minutes of the 
committee of treaſury of the company, fince the 25th of De- 
cember 1719, With a copy of the by-laws, After which the 

Com- 
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mons adjourned to the 4th of January, as the lords did to the 
gth of the ſame month. 
By theſe proceedings of the parliament it is evident the 


The houſe commons were divided in their opinions, one party being for 


of commons 


divided in 
their opi- 
nions. 


applying a remedy to the calamity occaſioned by the miſma. 
nagement of the South-Sea fcheme : And the other party, for 
inquiring into the cauſes of the preſent misfortunes, and for 
puniſi:ing the authors as the moſt effectual and only means t 
redreſs them. The firſt party, which was favoured by the 
court, prevailed for a time; bot, when the commons met 
after the holidays, it appeared that the other party had gained 
conſiderable ſtrength, and that the artful introduction of other 
affairs, inſtead of diverting, only ſerved to inflame their re. 
ſentment againſt the authors of the late procecdings. 


1720-21, On the 4th of January, Mr. Trevor, ſecretary of wu, 
Their fur- ſeconded by the lord Carpenter, moved for a bill to prevent 


ther pro- 
ccedings, 


mutiny and deſertion : But Sir Joſeph Jekyll expreſſed his 
ſurpriſe, © that a bill ſhould be moved for fo early, which 
ſeldom uſed to be brought in but towards the end of a ſeſſion: 
That ſuch a hurry ſeemed to be intended to ſtop the pro ecu- 
tion of the authors of the preſent misfortunes, That they 
very well knew, their days were numbered,” and that, a 
ſoon as they had diſpatched the money bills, and the bill now 
moved for, they ſhould immediately be diſpatched home. 
That therefore he was for ſtaying thoſe bills, until they had 
done juſtice to the nation, who called aloud for it.” Mr, 
ſecretary Craggs ſaid, He wondered to ſee any oppoſition 
made to a bill ſo neceſſary for the ſafety of the government, 
eſpecially by a perſon who had received ſignal favours from 
the crown.“ Upon this the lord Moleſworth ſtood up, and 
ſaid, Mr, Speaker, is it come to this, that every man, who 
has a place, muſt do all the drudgery that is injoined him! 
This may be true of ſome underlings ; but I do not believe t: 
I am ſure it is falſe of king George; he commands his ſer- 
vants nothing, but what is according to laws, and fur the 
* of his ſubjects.” Then Sir ſoſeph Jekyll added, That 

e was as zealous as any man for the ſervice of the king and 
his government ; but he was of opinion, that the doing ju- 
ſtice to the nation, and puniſhing them who had brought it 
into the preſent calamitous condition, was the moſt effectual 
Way both to ſerve the king, and at the ſame time to diſcharge 
their duty to their injured country : Concluding, however, 
that he did not oppoſe the bringing in of the bill ;* which 
was agreed to. After this, the houſe reſolving itſelf into 2 


grand committee, Sir Joſeph repreſented, That, before they 
pro- 
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aroceeded any farther, they ought to ſecure the perſons and Geo. I. 
eſtates of thoſe they had reaſon to look upon as the authors of 1720-21. 
the public misfortunes ; and therefore he moved for a bill to 
reſtrain the ſub-governor, gp Ae directors, trea- 
ſurer, under-treaſurer, caſhier, ſecretary, and accountants of 
the South-Sea company, from going out of this kingdom for 
the ſpace of one year, and till the end of the next ſemon of 
rarliament 3 and, for diſcovering their eſtates and effects, 
and preventing the tranſporting or alienating the ſame,” TI his 
motion met with no oppoſition, and Sir Joſeph, with the at- 
torney and ſollicitor-general, and ſome others, were ordered 
to prepare and bring in the bill (a), which, having paſſed both 
houſes, received the royal aſſent (b). 

As ſoon as this was over, the houſe debated in what man- A ſelec 


committee 
(a) This done, Mr. Shippen 


there were young members e- tor the 
expreſſed his great ſatisfaction nough, who would not be afiaid Svvih-Sed 
to ſee a Britiſh houſe of com- 


to look Mr. ſecretary in the 
mons reſume their ancient vi- 


face out of the houſe.” Upon 
gour and ſpirit, and act with ſo this, Mr. tecretary, ſecing the 


houſe in a great ferment, got 
up, and faid, * That, by Giv- 
ing Satisfaction, he meant clear- 
ing his conduct Upon which 
the matter went no farther. 

(b) By this bill, the directors 
were each to enter into recogni- 
zances, in the penalty of 
100,0001. with two ſureties in 
the penalty each of 25,0001. 
If they neglected to do fo be- 
fore the eighth of February, 
they were to be Ae 
and, in caſe they went out of 
the kingdom, were to be ad- 
judged puilty of felony. They 
were allo obliged to deliver in 
upon oath, before the 5th of 
March, exact particul:rs of all 
the effects they were poſſeſſed of 
by themſelves, or in truſt, on 
the iſt of June 1720, or any 
time after, with an account of 
what they had diſpoſed of ſince 
that time. They were likewiſe 
diſabled from conveying any 
lands or effects, for a year after 
the 5th of January 1720 21. 


great unanimity for the public 
good, He owned * the neceſ- 
lity of ſecuring the perſons and 
eſtates of the South-Sea direc- 
tors and their officers; but ſaid, 
that, in his opinion, there 
were ſome men in great 
ſtations, whom, in time, he 
would not be afraid to name, 
who were no leſs guilty than 
the directors“ Mr. ſecretary 
Craggs, being ſomewhat cxai- 
e at this, ſaid, I hat 
e was ready to give ſatis faction 
to any man, who ſhould queſtion 
him, either in that houſe, or 
cut of it.” This expreſſion gave 
no ſmall offence ; and thereupon 
the lord Moule{worth ſaid, I hat 
he had had the honour to be a 
member of that houſe upwards 
of thirty years, and never be- 
fore now 'knew any man bold 
erough to challenge the whole 
houſe of commons, and all Eng- 
land beſides: That, for h 

part, though paſt ſixty; he would 
anſwer whatever he had to ſay 
yithin the houſe, and hoped 
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Geo. I. ner they ſhould proceed in the intended inquiry, whether in 
1720-21. a | Hog or ſelect committee. After ſeveral ſpeeches on both 
———— {1des, it was ceſolved that a committee ſhould be appointed 


to inquire into all the proceedings relating to the execution | 


D 


of the South-Sea act; and that the numbers ſhould be thir. 
teen, and choſen by ballot. Purſuant to this reſolution, 
Thomas Broderick, Archibald Hutchinſon, Sir Joſeph Je. 
kyll, Edward Wortley, Sir Thomas Pengelly, William 
Clayton, Edward Jeffreys, lord Moleſworth, Thomas 
Strangways, William Sloper, Nicholas Lechmere, Genen 
Roſſe, and Dixie Windſor, were choſen, to whom the ſeve- 
ral books and papers, which had been Jaid* before the houſe 
by the South-Sea company, were referred ; and they were 
afterwards voted a Committee of Secrecy. 

In the debate the lord Hinchinbroke repreſented, that it 
was to be feared that, before the bill againſt the direSors, 
&c. was gone through both houſes, the moſt criminal might 
withdraw out of the kingdom, and therefore he moved, that 
they might be immediately taken into cuſtody. But, Mr, 

| Lechmere, and others, having ſhewed the inconveniencies of 
ſuch a procceding, the motion was dropped, 

In vain did the directors preſent a petition to be heard by 
their council againſt the bill, which was now brought in, 
and, having paſſed the commons, was ſent up to the lords. 

P,.co-vinze By this time the houſe of lords were entered upon the South- 
of the lords Sea affair. Some of the lords in the miniſtry were the fir! 
an the who complained of the miſmanagement of the South-Sea di- 
58 rectors, which had occaſioned the preſent diſtreſs; and earl 
; Stanhope ſaid, * That the eſtates of the criminals, whether 
directors or not directors, ought to be confiſcated, to make 

good the public loſſes.” The lord Carteret ſpoke to the ſam: 

effect, as did likewiſe the earl of Sunderland, who owned, 

indeed, that he had been for the South-Sex ſcheme, becauſe 

he thought it calculated for the advantage of the nation, in 

order to leſſen the public debt, and, in particular, to take c 

the heavy incumbrance of long annuities ; and no man 

would imagine, that ſo good a deſign could have been 9 
perverted in the execution, as to produce quite contrary ei- 

fects: But that, in his opinion, no act of parliament had 

ever been io much abuſed as the South-Sea act; and there- 

fore he would go as far as any body to puniſh the offenders. 

Several lords were ſurpriſed to find themſelves prevented by 

thoſe whom they were ready to oppoſe, upon a ſuppotitio!, 

that they entertained more favourable thoughts towards the 
directors, againſt whom the others had left them but little to 

iy, However, the duke of Wharton obſerved, That the 
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ouoht to have no reſpect of perſons : That, for his part, he Geo. I, 
would give up the beſt friend he had: That the nation had 1720-21. 


been plundered in a moſt flagrant and notorious manner ; 
and therefore they ought to find out the offenders, and then 
puniſh them with the utmoſt ſeverity.” The lord North and 
Grey, the earl of Abingdon, and ſome others, urged alſo 
the ill effects of the South-Sea project, which the biſhop of 
Rocheſter compared to a peſtilence. Earl Cowper ſpoke 
likewiſe on the ſame ſide, and in particular © blamed thoſe 
who, by the act of parliament, were appointed to cvcrlook 
and check the South-Sea directors, and who, in diſcharge of 
their truſt, ought to have prevented their jumping from a 
ſubſcription at 400 to 1000, which was the main cauſe of 
the misfortunes that enſued. The earl of Sunderland, find- 
ing himſelf and the other lords of the treaſury thus attacked, 
faid, * That by the South-Sea act they were directed to ap- 
point ſuch perſons as they ſhould think fit to be managers 
and directors, on the part of the treaſury, for the due execu- 
tion of the act: That, as they had reaſon to look upon thoſe 
perſons, who had the principal ſhare in framing this ſcheme, as 
the moſt able and proper to execute it, they had accordingly ap- 
pointed ſome of the South- Sea directors to be managers and 
directors for the treaſury : Concluding, that in this they had 
followed former precedents.” Upon this a queſtion was pro- 
poſed and ſtated, that the commiſſion iſſued out by the lords 
commiſſioners of the treaſury, to three of the direfors of the 
South-Sea company, was, according to former precedents 
and legal, This occaſioned a great debate ; but, after the 
rcading of ſome papers, the lord Harcourt's opinion for the 
affirmative prevailed, by a majority of ſixty- three againſt 
twenty-eight, moſt of whom entered their proteſt againſt that 
reſolution. Then ſome lords moved for appointing a ſecret 
committee, to inquire into all the proceedings relating to the 
exccution of the South-Sea act; but this was oppoſed by 
others, who ſaid, they ought, in the moſt folemn manner, 
to examine the perſons concerned. Which being agreed to, the 
ſub and deputy-governors, directors, and officers of the South- 
company were ordered to attend on the 12th of January, 

On that day, the ſub and de puty-governors, about twenty- 
four of the directors, Mr. Knight, treaſurer, Mr. Surman his 
deputy, and ſome other inferior officets, attended the houſe, 
and at the bar were ſworn to make true anſwers to ſuch queſ- 
tions as ſhould be put to them. After this, the governors 
and treaſurer were examined ſeparately, and then the direc- 
tors. The examinations being ended, it was reſolved, 
B b 2 6 That 
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Geo. I. © That the ſub-governor and directors of the South - Sea com. 

1720-21. pany had prevaricated with them, in giving falſe repreſenta. 

—— tions of ſeveral matters of fact: That, by lending money on 
ſtock and ſubſcriptions, they were guilty of a notorious 
breach of truſt; and that they ought to make good the loſſes 
which the company had ſuſtained by their fraudulent manaye. 
ment.“ Some lords were unwilling to involve all the director; 
in this cenſure, and would diſtinguiſh the innocent from the 
guilty ; but they were told, that the whole court of direQors 
were guilty, either in acting or aſſenting; upon which th 
acquieſced in declaring them all criminal. The directors be- 
ing called in again, the lord chancellor gave them a ſevere 
reprimand for giving the houſe ſuch lame accounts, and for 
having ordered their clerks to omit ſeveral material things in 
the copies that had been laid before the houſe; commanding 
them, at the ſame time, to produce either the originals them- 
ſelves of ſeveral accounts of their treaſury, or authentic co- 
pies of them, 

Soon after this, a bill paſſed the houſe of lords, to diſable 
the preſent ſub-governor, deputy-governor, and directors of 
the South-Sea company, to enjoy any office in that company, 
or in the Eaſt-India company, or Bank of England, and 
from voting upon elections in the company. Then the lords 
examined ſeveral brokers, as Stroude, Teſtard, Lacour a 
Jew, and his ſon. By the three laſt great diſcoveries were 
ſaid to be made, This done, the houſe adjourned to the 24th 
of January. 

In the mean time, Mr. Knight, treaſurer of the South-Sea 
company, who was intruſted with the principal ſecrets of the 
South-Sea affair, either of his own accord, or (as it was ſuſ- 
pected) at the ſuggeſtion of others, thought fit to retire out 
of the kingdom (c). He abſented himſelf the 22d of Ja- 


(© When Mr. Knight atten- be alarmed to no purpoſe, The 
de 


at the houſe of lords, a 
peer ſpoke to the earl of Sunder- 
land, that a motion might be 
made to ſecure him imme- 
diately ; for it was ſtrongly ſur- 
miſed that he would ſoon make 
off. The earl agreed in that 
ſurmiſe, but ſaid, earl Cowper 
ſhould be conſulted before any 
ſuch motion was made, for, 
without his joining in with it, 
there was no likelihood of its 
paſſing; and then Knight would 


other lord applied to earl Cos- 
per, who ſeemed very averſe to 
the taking any ſuch ſtep, till, 
upon Mr. Kn ght's further exam. 
nation, the houſe ſhould come t 
a reſolution, particularly in rela- 
tion to him: Upon which the 
motion dropped]; and it was ful- 
. that the earl of Suncer- 
and, knowing earl Cowper's ſen. 
timents, referred that other pee! 
to him, on purpoſe to prevent the 

motion's being then made. 
nuary 
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nuary from his houſe, and imbarked the next morning in the Geo. I. 
river, on board a veſſel, which carried him, the ſame day, to 1720-21. 
the South-Sea directors, was 


Calais. A letter, directed to 


brought that morning, by a porter, to Mr. Surman (d), 


(d) The letter was as follows: 


Gentlemen, 

I write this from a true 
ſenſe of the obligation I am un- 
der to make up my accounts 
with the company, and to Pay 
them their full demand : And, 
though ſelf-preſervation has 
obliged me to withdraw my- 
ſelf trom the reſentment againſt 
the directors and myſelf, yet I 
am not conſcious to myſelf of 
having done any one thing that 
[can reproach myſelf for, ſo far 
as relates to an honeſt ſincere 
intention and zeal for the com- 

y ; but I can and do charge 
myſelf with a great many indiſ- 
cretions, and am (beſides the 
concern I muſt be under for lea- 
ving my own family, friends, 
42 very ſenſibly touched with 
what you are like to ſuffer on 
this account; and it will be the 
more, I am afraid, from your 
want of unanimity, which I 
heartily recommend to you for 
the future, and, I am ſure, with 
you all well as you wiſh your- 
ſelves. 

I write this at a diſtance from 
home, and under a great deal of 
concern, ſo cannot be ſo parti- 
cular as otherwiſe I would have 
been. I have herewith ſent 
Mr. Surman the key of my 
deſks, who knows ſo much the 
fate of the caſh, as to be able to 
make it up. There are a good 
many bills of exchange, and 
other payments to write off, and 
the weekly receipts to write on, 


who 


There is caſh in the Bank, in 
the company's book, which, 
together with the notes taken 
on the third and fourth ſubſcrip- 
tions, and the company's hows, 
will make up the balance, as I 
do believe: But, if it fall ſhort, 
I have zooo equivalent ſtock, 
1600 Bank ſtock, 2000 India 
and South-Sea ſtock, over and 
above what I owe the company 
on the loan, as will be ſufh- 
cient to make it up with money 
owing on ſecurities on my par- 
ticular account. The company 
need not deliver or be anſwera- 
ble for the ſubſcription-receipts 
or ſtock on the third and fourth 
ſubſcriptions, unleſs theſe notes 
are paid; fo the loſs can only 
be the difference between the 
ſubſcriptions and money in va- 
lue; and I think, it would be 
hard for me to bear the loſs, be- 
cauſe the clerks took by far the 


greateſt part of them, as think- 


ing them better than none; and 
molt of them would have been 
non payments, if they had been 
refuſed : However, I ſubmit 
this to the company. I have 
taken with me but little more 
than a ſufficiency to maintain 
myſelf, and the effects left will 
more than anſwer for all defi- 
ciencies. I have bought no land 
in truſt for me, nor have I ever 
conveyed or ſettled any part of 
that I had formerly, or have 
bought lately ; it remains to an- 
ſwer any demands on me from 
the company or the legiſlature. 
J have withdrawn myſelf only 
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Geo. I. who delivered it to the committee of ſecrecy, then ſitting at 
72.0-21. the South-Sea houſe. They immediately repaired to the 


* 


houſe of commons, and acquainted them with what had 
happened. Two addreſſes were voted and preſented for x 
proclamation to appretend Mr. Knight, and for another to 
ſtop the pos to prevent him, or any of the directors, from 
eſcaping out of the kingdom. Then general Roſs, and 
other members of the ſecret committee, informed the houſe, 
„That they had already diſcovered a train of the deepeſt vil- 
lainy and fraud that hell ever contrived, to ruin a nation, 
which, in due time, they would Jay before the houſe ; and 
that, in the mean while, in order to a further diſcovery, they 
thought it highly neceſſary to ſecure the perſons of ſome of 
the ; 8 and principal South-Sea officers, and to ſeize 
their papers.” Upon which the books and papers of Mr, 
Knight, Mr. Surman, Mr. Turner, Sir George Caſwal, 
and Mr, Grigſby, were ordered to be ſecured, and Surman 
and Grigſh, to be taken into cuſtody; as were allo dir 
John Blunt, Sir John Lambert, two of the directors, and 
Sir John Flows, ſub-governor of the South-Sea company, 
Then Mr. Sawhridge and Sir Theodore ſanſſen being come 
into the houſe, a motion was made and carried, I hat they 
were guilty of a notorious breach of truſt, as directors of the 
South-Sea company, and had occaſioned very great Joſs to 
numbers of his majeſty's ſubjects, and highly prejudiced th: 
public credit: They were both expelled the houſe, and taken 


into cuſtody, with Sir Robert Chaplin and Francis Ey}c:, - 


two other directors, and members of parliament. 

The ſame cvening a council was held, in which Mr. 
Aiſlabie reſigned his places of chancellor of the Exchequer 
and lord of the Trealury. Orders were alſo given for re- 


to avoid the weight of an in- 
aue, which I found too heavy 
r me; and I am ſenſible that 


ſage than J had from the court 
the laſt week: But this I (ay 
without any reſentment, other- 


it would have been impoſlible 
for me to have avoided the ap- 
pearance and charge of preva- 
rication and perjury, not from 
my own mtention to do fo, but 
trom the largeneſs and extent of 
the inquiry, and the nature and 
largeneſs of the tranſactions. I 
am ſure I am 2 great deal con- 
cerned ta add to your preſent 
difficulties; though I muſt ſay, 
that J haye deſerved better p- 


wile than that it has been an ad- 
dition to the weight 1 had before 
upon me. 

I am preſſed for time, ſo can 
only aſſure you that Jam, with 
all reſpeR, in inclination though 
not in power, gentlemen, your 


moſt obedient, humble ſervant, 


Robert Knight. 


Sunday Evening, 
Jan. 22, 1720, 


— 


UI 
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moving all South-Sea directors from any place they had in 
the government (e). 
The lords, on the 24th of January, examined Mr. Joye, 
ty-governor of the South Sea company, who made a 
very frank confeſſion of ſeveral important matters, and com- 
municated Mr, Knight's letter, which was read. After this, 
upon earl Stanhope's motion, five directors, Sir William 
Chapman, Mr. Holditch, Mr. Hawes, Mr. Gibbon, and 
Mr. Cheſter, were ordered to be taken into cuſtody, with 
their papers, and thoſe of Mr. Clark, the company's ſolli- 
citor, Of which notice was ſent to the commons with a 
meſſage, that theſe perſons and their papers ſhould be pro- 


of duced in ſuch a manner as they ſhould direct. This meſſage 
e contributed very much to the preicrving a good underſtanding 
. between the two houſes. 

, Two days after, the directors, Mr. Aſtell and Sir Har- 
n court Maſters, were examined by the lords, and, among 
r other diſcoveries, named ſeveral perſons both in the admini- 
| {tration and in the houte of commons, to hon large ſums 


in South-Sea ſtock had been given, for procui ing the paſſing 
2 the South-Sea act. After this, upon the motion of earl 
7 Stanhope, ſeconded by the lord Townſhend and earl Cowper, 
. it was unanimouſly reſolved, That the taking in of ſtock, 
) the transferring of ſtock belonging to the South-Sea com- 
pany, or giving credit for the ſame, without a valuable con- 
ſideration actually paid, or ſufficiently ſecured ; or the pur- 
chaſing ſtock by any director or agent of the South-Sea com- 
pany, for the uſe or benefit of any perſon in the adminiſtra- 
tion, or any member of either houſe of parliament, during 
ſuch time as the late bill relating to the South-Sea company 
was depending laſt year in parliament, was a notorious and 
moſt dangerous corruption.” This reſolution was ſoon l- 
lowed by another, after the examination of Mr. Waller (ſon- 
in-law to Mr. Aiſlabie) and Mr. Aſtell, relating to a great 
quantity of South-Sea ſtock, transferred to, and negotiated 
by Mr. Waller, who pretended not to have kept minutes 
of what he had done in Exchange-Alley. This being looked 
upon as prevarication, it was reſolved, © That the 3 
ol the South-Sea company having ordered great quantiti s uf 


(e) Accordingly, Francis ſice; Mr. Holditch, tre-\v.cr 
Hawes, receiver- general of the of the ſtamp office; Mr. Arr. 
cuſtoms ; Sir Harcourt Maſters, Ingram. treaſurer of the duty on 
recerver-general of the city of ſalt, were all removed from 
London ; Mr. Reynolds, com- their employments, 
miſſioner of the victualling- of- 
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Geo. I. their ſtock to be bought for the ſervice of the company, whey 
1720-21. ſtock was at a very high price, and on pretence of keeping 

up the price of the ſtock ; and, at the ſame time, ſeveral gf 
the directors, and other officers belonging to the company, 
having, in a clandeſtine manner, fold their own ſtocks to the 
company; ſuch directors and officers are guilty of a nots. 
rious fraud and breach of truſt 3 and their ſo doing was one 


great cauſe of the unhappy turn of affairs, that has ſo much 
aftected public credit ( f ). 


bir 
On the 4th of February, the lords deſigned to have exz. co 
mined Sir John Blunt, the chief projector of the South-Se; wl 
ſcheme, and it was expected he would make great diſco. in 
veries: But, inſtead of that, he would not ſo much as be to 
ſworn to anſwer to ſuch interrogatories as ſhould be put t Ta 
him, alledging, that he had already been examined before al 
tne ſecret committee of the houſe of commons, and to ſuch 1 
extent of affairs, that, unleſs he had a copy of his examina- rc 
tion, he could not remember every particular; and, as no 
man is obliged to accuſe himſelf, he would not run the ha- ſr 
zZard of prevaricating. The lords were ſurpriſcd at this pro- J 
cceding ; but, upon a ſurmiſe, that Sir John Blunt might t 
deſign to break the harmony, which had hitherto been pre- 
ſerved in this affair between the two houſes, they thought ſ 
At not to ſhew immediately their indignation againſt his ob- 


precedented caſe, ſome reflections were made againſt the mi- 


| 
ſtinacy. In the debate how they ſhould proceed in this un- 1 
niftry by a noble duke, who obſerved, that the government | 
(f) Three days aftcr, Mr. 3. That promoting the thud 
Hawes, a director, having been ſubſcription at 1000 per cent. 
examined with ſome brokers, was to anſwer a particular cnc, 
the lords came to the following and to cheat the public. 
reſolutions ; 4. That the 2 30 l. 
1. That the directors, &c. per cent dividend for the halt 
buy ing the Midſummer dividend year ending at Chriſtmas, and 
about the fourth of January 50 l. per cent. per annum for no 
1719-20, and paying 5 8. down [of than twelve years after, was 
and 3 J. after the receipt of the a villainous artifice todelude and 
dividend, was a fraud to the defraud his majeſty's good ſub- 
perſons with whom they con- jects. 
tracted. 5. That the declaring the 
2. That the giving a pre- Midſummer dividend to he paid 
mium, for the elta of ſtock, in ſtock, when they had money 
at higher prices than they knew by them to anſwer the ſame, 
the value was, was a fraudulent was a notorious fraud, and was 
artifice to raiſe the price of one occaſion of the misfortunes 


ſtock. that enſued. 
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of the beſt of princes was ſometimes made intolerable to their Geo. I. 

ſubjects by ill miniſters ; and alledged the example of Sejanus, 1720-21. 
who bad made adiviſion in the imperial family, and rendered 
the reign of the emperor Claudius odious to the Romans. 
This reflection was highly reſented by earl Stanhope, who 


undertook to vindicate the miniſtry. He ſpoke with ſuch _ = 


vehemence, that, finding himſelf taken ſuddenly with a vio- hope, 


lent head-ach, he went home, and was cupped, which eaſed 
him a little. The next morning he was let blood, and 
continued pretty well till about 2 o'clock in the evening, 
when he fell into a drowzineſs, and then into a ſuffocation, 
in which he inſtantly expired. The king was ſo ſenſibly 
touched with the news of his death, that retired for ſeve- 
ral hours into his cloſet, to lament the loſs of a faithful and 
able miniſter, whoſe ſervice he ſo much wanted at that time. 
The lord Townſhend was appointed ſecretary of ſtate in his 
room. 

Two days after, Mr. ſecretary Craggs was taken ill of the — 
ſmall-pox, of which he died the ninth day, on the 16th of — 
February. Thus, in the ſpace of eleven days, England loſt 
two ſecretaries of ſtate, 

Mr. Knight, after his eſcape into France, went to Bruſ- Proceedings 
ſels, from whence (not thinking himſelf ſafe there) he in- 
tended to retire to Liege. As the king had ſent orders to his 
miniſters in foreign courts, to make application for the ſeiz- 
ing Mr. Knight, in caſe he ſhould ſhelter himſelf in the do- 
minions of any ſtate in alliance with him, Mr. Gaudot, ſe- 
cretary to Mr, Leathes, the Britiſh reſident at Bruſſels, hav- 
ing information that Mr. Knight was going towards Lou- 
vain, applied to the marquiſs de Prie, governor of the Au- 
ſtrian Netherlands, who ordered a major and ſixteen dra- 
ome to attend him, and follow his directions. With theſe 

audot iets out for Louvain, where he was informed, that 
two Engliſh gentlemen had, that morning, taken the road 
to Tirlemont. Upon this, Gaudot, with the major and 
four dragoons, haſted to Tirlemont, and, by means of & 
poſtillion ſent before to make inquiry, they put up at the 
ſame inn where the gentlemen had ſtopped. Gaudot, enter- 
ing the inn, met Mr. Knight and his companion, who 
inſtantly yielded themſelves priſoners. Soon after Mr. 
Knipht's ſon, who had followed his father from Bruſſels, ar- 
. at Tirlemont, and was alſo ſeized. They were all 
carried back to Bruſſels, and, by a warrant from the mar- 
quiſs de Prie, the major conducted Mr. Knight to the citadel 
of Antwerp, where he was kept in ſafe cuſtody by an m 
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Geo. I. who lay in the room with him, and four centinels without 
1720-21, the houſe, and as many within, and was not allowed the uſe 


5 Pen, ink, and paper. His ſon went with him to the ci. 
tadel. 

Great was the joy at the news of Mr. Knight's being in 
cuſtody. Addreſſes were preſented by both houſes to thank 
the king for giving ſuch effectual dire Won for ſecuring Mr, 
Knight, and to defire that orders might be given to his mi- 
niſters at Vienna and Bruſſels, to make proper applications 
that Mr. Knight, with his papers and effects, might be de- 
livered to ſuch perſons as ſhould be appointed to receive him, 
Purſuant to theſe addrefles, the king ſent colonel Charles 
Churchill to the court of Vienna, to make inſtances for the 
delivering up Mr. Knight; who, on the other hand, made 
application to the ſtates of Brabant, for the protection of their 
conſtitution. By an article of the charter, called the Joyful 
Entry (granted by the emperor Charles V. and ſworn to by 
all his ſucceflors) no perſon charged with, or apprehended for 
= crime, can be removed to be tried out of Brabant. 

hen therefore Mr. Leathes made preſſing inſtances with the 
marquiſs de Prie to have Mr. Knight delivered up, the ſtates 
of Brabant inſiſted upon their privileges, and the marquiſs 


would proceed no farther in the affair, without particular in- 


ſtructions from Vienna; for which purpoſe, colonel Charles 
Churchill was ſent to that court. In the beginning of March, 
the colonel ſent word, that he was juſt arrived at Vienna, 
and would immediately apply to the —— court, for the 
delivering up Mr. Knight, and did not doubt of ſucceſs, un- 
leſs the privileges of the ſtates of Brabant interfered. This 
letter being communicated to the houſe of commons, te- 
Actions were made (particularly by the lord Moleſworth) 
upon the frivolous pretence, uſed to fruſtrate the king's en- 
deavours to bring over Mr. Knight. But the houſe came to 
no reſolution in the affair. About three weeks after, a letter 
from the emperor to the king was laid before the commons, 
whercin the emperor expreſſes © his inclination to comply 
with his majeſty's deſires, but, the ſtates of Brabant infiſting 
on their privileges, it would be neceflary to make application 
to them, which he would not fail to ſupport.” In a debate 
on account of this letter, Mr. Hutchinſon repreſented, « How 
much, on the one hand, the public was concerned in having 
the authors of the preſent diſtreſs fully diſcovered, and 
brought to 'condign puniſhment ; and how impracticable :t 
was, on the other, to proceed in that important inquiry, ſo 
long as the principal agent of the South-Sea directors, n 
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their accomplices, was kept out of the way; that, in the Geo. I. 
nean time, the public calamity increafing every day, the 1720.21. 
nation called aloud for juſtice ; and therefore, if the means 


Jready uſed for bringing over Mr. Knight proved abortive, 

+ were adviſeable to have recourſe to more ſpeedy and ef- 

ectual methods.“ Sir Joſeph Jekyll alſo ſhewed, © That it 
vas incumbent on ſome perſons in the adminiſtration to have 
Mr. Knight brought over, in order fully to clear their own 

innocence, otherwiſe, though acquitted, they would ſtil] be 
looked upon as criminal : Urging, moreover, that it was 
matter of wonder, that fo frivolous a pretence, as the pri- 
vileges of the ſtates of Brabant, thould be uſed to put a ſtop 
to ſo important an inquiry, eſpecially conſidering how little 
thoſe privileges had been regarded in more material points, 
and what obligations che houſe of Auſtria lay under to the 
Britiſh nation.” On the other hand, Mr, Lechmere repre- 
ſented, * That, in all probability, the court of Vienna had 
not fully conſidered the importance of the inſtances made to 
them in his majeſty's name, and at the defire of the com- 
mons of Great Britain: But it was to be preſumed, when ſo 
wiſe a prince as the emperor ſhould be apprized, that the 
welfare and ſafety of England depended in ſome meaſure on 
the delivering up of Mr. Knight, he would readily comp! 

with their deſires.” Then Mr. Lechmere moved for an = 
dreſs to thank the king for the inſtances he had made, by 
a letter under his own hand to the emperor about Mr. Knight, 
to expreſs their diſſatisfaction at the obſtacles raiſed againſt 
a compliance with his endeavours, and to deſire his moſt 
preſſing inſtances for the obtaining what was thought of 
ſuch importance to the juſtice due to his people. This ad- 
dreſs was agreed to and preſented to the king, who aſſured 
them he would continue to uſe his utmoſt endeavours for 
obtaining what they defired, and hoped they would prove ef- 
ſectual. But, notwithſtanding all this, before the emperor 
had ſent any inſtructions to the marquiſs de Prie, Mr. Knight 
found means to make his eſcape out of the citadel of Ant- 


werp, | 

The committee of ſecrecy, appointed to look into all the Proceedings 
proceedings relating to the execution of the South-Sea act, o the ſecret 
made their firſt report to the houſe of commons the 16th of © ets 


February, the day Mr. ſecretary Craggs died. At the en- 
trance into their inquiry, they obſerved, the matters referred 
to them were of great variety and extent. Many perſons 
were intruſted with different parts in the execution of that act, 
and, in an unwarrantable manner, diſpoſed of the . 
; 0 
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Geo. I. of many thouſands of perſons, amounting to many million, 
1720-21. In the progreſs of their inquiry, they found it attended win, 
—— many difficulties. 


In ſome of the books, falſe and fictitious entries were made: 
in others, entries with blanks; in others, entries with iy 
ſures and alterations ; and in others, leaves torn out. 
found ſome books had been deſtroyed, others ſecretes : 
However, they were inabled to lay ſome matters of impor. 
tance before the houſe. 

The firſt matter that occurred to their conſideration was 
a ſcene of iniquity and corruption, the diſcovery of which 
they conceived to be of the higheſt concern to the honour of 
parliaments, and the ſecurity of the government. 

It appeared, that, before the paſſing the South-Sea aq, 
and before any ſubſcription could be made, a fictitious ſtock 
of no leſs than 574,000 l. had been diſpoſed of by the direc- 
tors, in order to facilitate the paſſing the bill. This ſtock 
was ſet down as fold at ſeveral days, and at ſeveral prices, 
from 150 per cent to 325 per cent. (amounting in all to 
1,259,325 l. and was from thoſe times to be eſteemed as 
holden of the company, for the benefit of the pretended pur- 
chaſers, though no mutual agreement was then made for 
the delivery or acceptance of the ſtock at any certain time, 
and though no money was paid down, nor any ſecurity given 
for payment by the ſuppoſed purchaſers. So, if the price of 
ſtock had fallen, no loſs conld have been ſuſtained by them ; 
but, if it ſhould advance, the difference was to be made 
good to the pretended purchaſers. As this fictitious ſtock 
was deſigned for promoting the bill, the ſub and deputy-go- 
vernors, Sir John Blunt, Mr. Gibbon, Mr. Cheſter, Mr. 
Holditch, with the caſhier Mr. Knight, had the diſpoſal of 
this ſtock, of which the following particulars were taken for 
ſeveral perſons : 


For the earl of Sunderland, at the requeſt of 


Mr. Craggs, ſen. — ; Sade 
For the ducheſs of Kendal — — 10, ooo 
For the counteſs of Platen — — 10, ooo 
For the counteſs's two nieces — — 10, ooo 
For Mr. Craggs, ſen. — —— 30, ooo 
For Charles Stanhope — — 10, ooo 
For the Sword-blade — — — 5o, ooo 


The difference of the laſt parcel amounting to 250,000 |. 
was ſuppoſed to be paid to Mr. Charles Stanhope by Sir 
George 
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George Caſwall and company; but that Sir 1 Geo. I. 
the name — to be partly eraſed out of the book, and 1720-21. 
made Stangape. It alſo appeared, that Mr. Aiſlabie, chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, had great quantities of South-Sea 
ſtock given him; but that his affairs were chiefly managed by 
Mr. Edmund Waller, his ſon-in-law, and Mr. Weymond- 
ſelf a broker: That Mr. Aiſlabie's laſt account with Turner, 
Caſwal, and company, was 794, 451 J. That 68,000 l. part 
thereof, was paid in caſh to Mr. Waller, as was alſo 44,6001. 
more by a bond of Caſwal and company; and 33,000 l. by 
another bond of Caſwal and company, was paid to Mr. Wed- 
dal: That Mr. Aiſlabie, as a commiſſioner of the treaſury, 
had 4000 1. in the firſt money-ſubſcription ; but that as ſoon 
f as it came to bear an advance of about 40 per cent. he had 
n 20,000 more : That no warrant was found for making the 


* ſecond money-ſubſcription more than one million; but that 
L afterwards ſome of the leading directors, by the advice of 
. Mr. Aiſlabie, made it 500,000 l. more: That the third mo- 
% ney-ſubſcription at 10001. was promoted by Mr. Aiſlabie, 
” whoſe liſt amounted to 70,000 I. the earl of Sunderland's lift 
5 to 160,000 I, Mr, ſecretary Cragg's lift to 659,000 1. and 
a Mr. Charles Stanhope's to 47,0001, That Mr. Aiſlabie 
likewiſe adviſed the lending money on ſtock; and that the di- 
b rectors ſold part of the pawned ſtock at high prices; but that, 


F of 2,800,000 l. that ſhould have been transferred by Mr. 
Knight to four of the directors, there appeared to be but 
2,400,000 l. ſo that there was 400,000 I. ſtock wanting. 
The committee obſerved, that, in the account of ſtock ſold, 
they found the names of ſeveral members of parliament, not 
concerned in the adminiſtration, whoſe caſes they could not 
b particularly examine, without the direction of the houſe in 
what manner to proceed. The report ended, with an ac- 
count of the divers practices uſed to raiſe the nominal value of 
South-Sea ſtock, to the extravagant rate to which it was at- 
terwards advanced above the real value (g). 'This report was 
| fol- 


(g) As this part of the report pany might have raiſed the 
gives a brief bitory of all the whole ſum ſtipulated for the 
contrivances for ſupporting the public, with a profit of near one 
ſcheme, it will not be improper million and an half for the be- 
to inſert it at large. nefit of the proprietors of the 

Your committee find, that, old ſtock, without ſetting their 
by computation made by their ſtock to ſale at any higher price 
direction, it appears, that the than 1501. per cent. 
directors of the South-Sea com- 


That 
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Geo. I. followed by ſix others, and, at the cloſe of the laſt, the com. 
1720-21. mittee ſaid, they were under a neceſſity of ending their in- 


That after the ſaid directors 


had taken in the firſt money- 


ſubſcription at 300 1, per cent. 
and the ſecond money- ſubſcrip- 
tion at 400 l. per cent. and the 
firſt ſubſcription of the long and 
Mort annuities at 375 1. per cent. 
the value of 100 1. South-Sea 
ſtock was but 120 l. or there- 
about, ſuppoſing the whole mo- 
ney of the ſaid firſt and ſecond 
ſubſcriptions ( amounting to 
12,750,000 J.) had been all 
aid in. 

'That the ſaid court of direc- 
tors did afterwards proceed to 
take in a third and a fourth 
money-ſubſcription at the rate 
of 10001. per cent. and a ſe- 
cond ſubſcription of the long 
and ſhort annnities, and a ſub- 
ſcription of the redeemabledebts 
at the rate of 8001. per cent. 
after which the value of 1001. 
South-Sea ſtock was but 3 32 1. 
or thereabouts, ſuppoſing the 
whole money of Ks ſaid four 
money-ſubſcriptions ( amount- 
ing to 68,750,000 1.) had been 
all paid in. | 

That, if all the remaining 
public debts had been taken in, 
and all the remaining ſtock of 
the company ſold, on the terms 
which the ſaid directors preten- 
ded to expect, 1001. South-Sea 
ſtock would have been worth 
but 547 1. or thereabouts, ſup- 
poſing the money of the ſaid 
four Ne and the mo- 
ney for the remaining ſtock 
(which together would have 
a mounted to 205,039,401 |.) 
had been all paid in, 


quiry, 


That, on the zoth day of 
Auguſt laſt, the court of direc. 
tors of the South-Sea compa 
came to a reſolution (which on 
the 8th day of September lat 
was confirmed by a gegen! 
court ) to declare a dividend of 
8 I. per cent. to be made x 

hriſtmas 1720, and of not lei 
than 50 l. per cent. per ann for 
not leſs than twelve years 0 
come from that time. 

That ſoon after this reſolu- 
tion (viz. at a general cour: 
held the 2oth day of September 
lait) the ſub-governor acquain- 
ted the general court, that the 
affairs of the company, in rel 
tion to the price of their ſtock 
and ſubſcriptions, had takenan 


unexpected turn, and thereupen 
prepoſed their 7. a power 
to the court of directors to 1e- 


lieve the laſt ſubſcribers of the 
public debts, and the proprie- 
tors of the two laſt money-ſub- 
{criptions, which was accord- 
ingly granted ; and, at a court 
of directors held the 29th day of 
September laſt, it was reſolved, 
That the ſaid ſubſcribers ſhould 
have the ſame terms with the 
Bank, viz. That their ſubſcrip- 
tions ſhould be reduced from 
ooo |]. and 800 l. per cent. to 
40 l. and that they ſhould allo 
have the benefit of the Midſum- 
mer dividend of 10 | per cent. 
which was accordingly confr- 
med by a general court held the 
zoth day of the ſame month; 
upon which your committee ob- 
ſerves, That it appears to them 
very extraordinary, that the d- 

rectors 
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quiry, by reaſen of the abſence. of Mr. Knight, who appeared Geo, I. 


to have been principally and in many inſtances ſolely in- 1740-1. 
truſted — — 


reftors on the 8th day of Se 
tember (when the ſaid high di- 
vidend was declared in a general 


court) ſhould have had no fore- 


Colt of the turn which ſo ſoon 

ter (viz. on the 2oth day of 
the ſame month) happened in 
their affairs. 

That, on'the ſaid 8th day of 
September, the ſub governor 
acquainted the general court, 
that their directors had been 
unanimous in all their proceed- 
ings, which, amongit other 
things, includes the be fore men- 
tioned ſeveral ſubſcriptions by 
them taken in, except the firſt ; 
and, upon the examination of 
the directors, it doth not appear 
io your committee, that any one 
of them proteſted againſt, or de- 
clared any public diſſent from 
any of the faid proccedings ; 
and it appears, that all of them 
took their ſhares and propor- 
tions of the ſubſcriptions, which 
were allotted for the reſpective 
directors to diſpoſe of. 

And your committee have 
been informed by Str Theodore 
Janſſen, that there was a meet- 
ing atthe houſe of Sir John Fel- 
lows, between fixteen of the 
court of directors, Mr. ſecretary 
Craggs and Mr. Aillabie, at 
which time it was propoſed, that 
a ſubſcription ſhould be taken in 
at 300 |. per cent. which was 
approved of by Mr. ſecretary 
Craggs and Mr. Aiflabie ; and 
that, when the ſaid company 
broke up, it was agreed, that 
every perſon ſhould uſe their 
belt endeavours to promote it 


which is alſo confirmed by the 


information of Sir Lambert 
Blackwell. 

And, at a conrt of direQors 
held the 13th day of April laſt, 
it was reſolved, to 2 in a 
ſabſcription for two millions, at 
the rate of 300 l. per cent. but 
the ſame was afterwards in- 
creaſed, without any previous 
reſolution to that purpoſe, to 
2,250,000 I. and your commit- 
tee obſerve, that the imaginary 
value of the ſaid ſubſcriptions 
roſe very faſt ; and that thoſe 
who had the benefit of the ſaid 


additional ſubſcription, if they 
ſold, and diſpoſed of the ſame, 


made very great gains thereby, 
That, at a court of directors 
held the 28th day of April laſt, 
it was reſolved to take in a ſe- 
cond money-ſabſcription, at the 
rate of 400 l. per cent. for 
1,000,000 1, bnt, by the ac- 
counts delivered into this houſe, 
it appears, that the ſaid ſub- 
ſcription was for 1,500,000 J. 
yet it does not appear that there 
was any previous reſolution of 
the court of directors for the ad- 
ditionof 500,000 1. nor was the 
ſaid addition declared till the 
8th of September laſt, at which 
time the ſub governor acqauin- 


ted the general court therewith ; 


upon which your committee 
cannot but obſerve the great 
diſtance of time between the 
taking in of the ſecond ſubſcrip- 
tion at 1,000,000 l. and the 


8th of September, when the 
ſame was reported to the gene- 
ral court at 1,5c0,0001, during 
which interval the imaginary 
value of that ſubſcription was 

C- 
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exceſſively increaſed, whereby 
the perſons, who had the ſame, 
had the advantage of that ex- 
traordinary riſe. 

That, at a court of direQors 
held the 15th day of June laſt, 
it was reſolved to take in a third 
money-ſubſcription at the rate 
of 10001. per cent. one tenth 
part whereof was to be paid 
down at the time of ſubſcribing ; 
and, at a court of directors held 
the 23d day of the ſame month, 
the ſub governor acquainted the 
court, That the ſaid third mo- 
ney-ſubſcription was completed, 
without mentioning to what 
ſum ; but at the before-men- 
tioned general court, held the 
8th day of September laſt, he 
declared the ſame to be for five 
millions ; and Mr. Knight, late 
caſhier of the South-Sea com- 
pany, by an article dated the 
zoth day of June laſt, in the 
caſh-book, fol. 125, charges 
the ſaid ſum of five millions as 
received; which account was 
paſſed, and allowed by the com- 
pany's committee of treaſury, 
on, or ſome time after the 4th 
day of Auguſt laſt; and yet, 
in the account of the third mo- 
ney-ſubſcription delivered in to 
this houſe, it is ſtated at 
1 only the — 
um of 600,000 |. being entere: 
on the credit fide of the caſh- 
book, on the 19th of December 
1720, as a ſuppoſed deficiency 
of the payment on this ſubſcrip- 
tion ; although it appears to 
your committee, upon the evi- 
dence of Mr. Lockyer, and 
others, that not only the whole 


Geo. I. truſted in the execution of the black and deſtructive South. 
1720-21. Sea ſcheme. 


Soon 


ſum of five millions, but even z 
conſiderable exceeding thereon 
was paid in; that a great dex 
of money was repaid back tg 
reduce the ſubſcription to five 
millions; and that they had 
money enough paid in for near 
eight millions, ; 

That, at a court of director 
held the 12th day of Aupuf 
laſt, it was reſolved to take in 
a fourth money-ſubſcription for 
one million, at the rate of 1co00). 
per cent. And, at a court ef 
directors held the 25th of the 
ſame monih, it was declared, 
That, upon caſting up the 
books, it was found the ſaid 


fourth money-ſubſcription, in- 


ſtead of one million, was in- 


creaſed to 1,250,000 1. which 


was occaſioned by taking the 


ſaid ſubſcription in ſeveral books; 


and at the before mentioned ge- 
neral court, held the 8th day of 
September laſt, the ſub-gover- 
nor declared the fourth money- 
ſubſcription was completed to 
1,250,0001. And Mr. Knight 
the caſhier hath, in an article 
dated the zoth day of Auguſt 
laſt, and entered in the caſh- 
bock, fol. 128, given the con- 
pany credit for the firſt pay- 
ment made on the 4th ſubſcrip- 
tion, viz. for 2,500,000. 
which account was paſſed, 2nd 
allowed by the committee of 
treaſury on the 4th day of Otto- 
ber laſt; and yet, in the ac- 
count of the laid fourth money - 
ſubſcription delivered into this 
houſe, it is ſtated at 1, 200, oool. 
only: That, upon the exami- 
nauon of Mr, Knight, and a 
ve 
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goon after the firſt report, the commons having taken it Geo. I. 
no conſideration came to theſe reſolutions : 


reral of the directors, in rela- 
tion to the deficiency of the ſaid 
third and fourth money ſubſcrip- 


tions, their anſwers were very 


unſatisfactory: And your com- 
mittee cannot but obſerve, That 
% by the before mentioned 
additions to the firſt two money - 
ſubſcriptions, ſome perſons made 

t gains, whilſt the price of 
the ſaid ſubſcriptions continued 
high ; ſo, when the price of the 
ſabſcriptions fell, many other 
perſons were favoured, by ha- 
ving their ſubſcriptions with- 
drawn, Which was the cauſe of 
the deficiency. 

That, on the ſecond money- 
ſubſcription each director was 
allowed, for himſelf and friends, 
26,0001. and that the remain- 
der of the million, at firſt re- 
flved to be taken in was at 
the diſpoſal of the ſub and de- 

uty-governors ; but, for whoſe 
lenefir the additional ſubſcrip- 
tion of 500, oool. was intended, 
your committee have not yet 
been able to diſcover. 

That, on the third money- 
ſubſcription each direQor was 
allowed 54,0001. for himſelf 
and friends ; and that ſeveral 
large liſts of the names of per- 
ſons were ſent to the ſub-gover- 
nor, to be admitted into the 
laid third ſubſcription; viz. by 
the earl of Sunderland, firſt 
lord commiſſioner of the trea- 
fury, a liſt a__—_— to 


167, 00 I. by John Aiflabie, 

Eſq; late chancellor of the Ex- 

chequer, another of the lords of 

the treaſury, a liſt amounting to 

75,300l. by James Craggs, Eſq; 
Vol, XIX. 


one of his majeſty's principal ſe- 
cretaries of ſtate, two liſts, a- 
mounting to 695, oool. and by 
Charles Stanhope, Eſq; one of 
the ſecretaries of the treaſury, a a 
liſt amounting to 49,700 l. 
Which four lait-mentioned liſts 
amount ta 987,000 |. 

That, upon examination, it 
appears, that other liſts have 
been given in, as well on the 
third as on the ſecond ſubſcrip- 
tion; but, rhe ſame being loſt 
or miſlaid, as your committee 
have been informed, they are 
thereby diſabled, at preſent, 
from making any report there- 
on. | 

They find 25,0001. of the ſe- 
cond ſubſcription hath been gi- 
ven unto John Aiſlabie, Eſq; 
about eight or ten days after the 
opening of that ſubſcription, at 
which time the ſubſcriptions 
were at an advanced price, of 
about 401. per cent. and ſoon 
after roſe vaſtly tigher 

That it doth not appear to 
your committee that any of the 
2 who had the !:0uour to 
erve his majeſty in the treaſury, 
or in any other part of the ad- 
miniſtration, uſed any endea- 
vours to prevent the directors of 
the South-Sea company from 
taking in ſubſcriptions at the 
aforelaid extravagant prices; 
but on the contrary it doth ap- 
pear, that ſome of them, by the 
liſts they gave in as aforeſaid, 
did not only encourage and pro- 
mote the ſaid ſubſcriptions, but 

did greatly enlarge the ſame. 

Yourcommittee obſerving that 
Su Joha Fellows, late ſub-go- 

Ce vernor 
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1. That the ſub-governor, deputy-governor, and director: 
1720-21. of the South-Sea company, and their officers, and their 


vernor of the South-Sea com- 
pany, did at a general court of 
the ſaid company, held the 2 1ſt 
of April 1720, acquaint that 
court, that the defign of the go 

vernment's million of Exche- 
quer-bills to be lent to the com- 


pany, by virtue of the late act 
wof parliament for iſſuing Ex- 


chequer- bills to be circulated at 
or near the Exchequer, was to 
enablethe company to lend mo- 
ney upon their ſtock ; and find- 
ing that, by order of the court 
of directors of the ſaid company, 
the ſame had been fo lent out, 
your committee proceeded to 
enquire into this affair. 

And on the examination of 
Mr. Robert Knight, late caſhier 
of the faid company, he decla- 
red, that he did not remember 
that any application was made 
by the directors to have thoſe 
bills iſſued; but that the firſt 
diſcourſe of this matter was by 
John Aiflabie, Eſq; then chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, a week 
before thepropoſalsof the South- 
Sea company were offered to this 
houſe ; that Mr. Aiſlabie ſaid, 
it would be more acceptable to 
have thoſe bills circulated at the 
Exchequer, than to ſend them 
to the Bank or elſewhere, and 
that the company might afford 
to circulate them for nothing, 
they being to be lent, to the 
company to enable them to exe- 
cute their ſcheme. That the 
examinant believed, the inten- 
tion of lending the ſaid bills 
upon ſtock had been communi- 
cuted to Mr. Aiſlabie, and that 
he (the examinant) on his at- 


alder; 


tending at the treaſury to ſollicit 
the iſſuing of theſe bills, cid 
mention that deſign, and never 
heard that the treaſury diſap. 
proved of it. 

That Sir John Blunt declared 
it would be better to employ 
thoſe bills in the lending upon 
ſtock, than in paying off the 
redeemables, which would take 
up more time. 

Hereupon your committee ex. 
amining Sir John Fellows, he 
ſaid, that he and others of the 
directors treated with Mr. Aiſla- 
bie and others at the treaſury 
about the iſſuing the ſaid Exche- 
quer-bills ; but that it was firl 
propoſed to Mr. Aiſlabie, ard 
the examinant believed, it was at 
firſt mentionedby Sir JohnBlant, 
in a committee of the directors, 
and that it was the general opi- 
nion of the directors. 

Your committee examinin 
Sir John Blunt upon this tranl- 
action, he declared, that he 
ſpoke to Mr. Aiſlabie to haſten 
= iſſuing of the ſaid bills; and 
that himſelf, or ſome other of 
the directors, acquainted Mr. 
Aiſlabie (as he believes, at tht 
treaſury) with the company“ 
deſign to lend them upon ſtock 
that it did not at firſt ariſe from 
the directors, but that it was in- 
timated to them before, or very 
ſoon after the company's propo- 
ſals were laid before the houlc, 
by ſome of the treaſury, and en 
recollection, the examinant ſaid, 
it was by Mr. Aiſlabie, to en 
ble the company to carry 0: 
their ſcheme, and thereby de 
raiſe the price of their ſtock Log 
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uders and abettors, in lending out the company's money Geo. I, 
upon ſtock and ſubſcriptions, without taking ſecurity for re- 1720-21. 
| PAayment——z 


borrowers being enabled to buy 


flock. 
That, by the book of loans 


delivered in to this houſe, it 


appears that the ſum of 
9,039,936 1. 118. was lent to 
ſeyeral perſons on the ſecurity 
of 2,563, 117 J. 17 8. 5 d. ſtock: 
And that the further ſum of 
2,219,089 1. was lent on the ſe- 
curity of 773,000 1. ſubſcrip- 
tion receipts; the money ſo 
lent, and ſtill remaining due, 
amounting in the whole to the 
ſum of 11,259,025 I. 11 s. 

That by ſeveral teſolutions of 
the court of directors of the 2 iſt 
of April, the zoth of May, and 
the gth of June laſt, for three 
ſeveral loans, it appears; that 
the ſum, reſolved by them to be 
lert on ſtock from the 21ſt of 
April to the 21ſt of May, was 
limited to 500,000 I. in the 
whole, and that not more than 
ooo |, ſhould be lent to any 
one perſon, and ſuch loan to be 
only at the rate of 250 l. on 
1001. ſtock; that, from the 
20th of May to the gth of June, 
the rule of lending was at the 
rate of 300 l. on 1001. ſtock ; 
and that not more than 30001. 
ſhould be lent to any one per- 
ſon; and, from the gth of June, 
the rule of lending was at 400 l. 
on 1001, ſtock, and that not 
more than 4000 l. ſhould be 
lent to any one perſon, 

That, on examination of the 
book of loans, it appears, that 
on the firſt loan the rules of 
lending were greatly exceeded, 
via. That there was lent in the 


whole 943,631 l. more than the 


ſum of 500,000 l. to which the 
ſaid loan was confined. That 
the exceſs above 250 l. on 1001. 
ſtock amounts to 316, 40l. and 
the exceſs above 5080 l. to 
one perſon amounts in the whole 
to 779,231 1. That on the ſe- 
cond loan the exceſs above the 
rate of zoo l. on 100 l. ſtock 
amounts to 30,7561. and the 
exceſs above 30001. to one per- 
ſon amounts in the whole to 
169,025 1. And that on the 
third loan the exceſs above 400l. 
on 1ool. ſtock amounts to 
59,413 l. and the exceſs above 
the rate of 40001. to one per- 
ſon amounts in the whole to 
1,447,677 1. For the particu- 
lars of all which your commit. 
tee refer to the book marked 
No. IV, in which the ſame are 
diſtinctly expreſſed, and the re- 
ſolutions of the general court; 
and court of directors, in rela- 
tion to loans, are tranſeribed. 
That your committee do not 
find any reſolution, cither of a 
general co or 4 Curt of di- 
rectors, tor lending money on 
ſubſcription-receipts; but, by 
the examinations which they 
have taken, it appears, That 
Mr. Knight, the late caſhier of 
the South-Sen company, and 
his under-caſhier and clerks, 
by his directions, did lend mo- 
ney on theſubſcription-receipts, 
by verbal orders — the direc- 
tors of the ſaid company, and 
under colour of an or der of a 
general court, made the 21ſt of 
April 1720, to impower the 
court of directors frum time to 
time, as they ſhall ſee for the 
Cca mtereſt 


THE HISTORY 


intereſt of the company, to lend 
any ſum or ſums of the com- 
pany's money, on the company's 
preſent and to be inereaſed ca- 
pital ſtock; and to do all ſuch 
matters and things, as they 
ſhould judge moſt for the good 
of the company. 

But your committee find, that 
by the ſecond by-law of the ſaid 
company, relating to the keep- 
ing the caſh of the company, it 
was ordained, 'That the caſh of 
the corporation ſhould from time 
to time be kept under three ſe- 
veral locks, with different wards, 
the keys of which to be kept, 
one by the caſhier, and the other 
two by ſuch of the governor, 
ſub-governor,deputy-governor, 
or directors, as the ſaid court 
ſhould from time to time ap- 
point, except ſuch ſum or ſums 
as the court of directors ſhould 
think neceſſary to let remain in 
the cuſtody of the caſhier; and 
no money relating to the trade 
or affairs of the ſaid company 
ſhould be diſpoſed of, without 
an order of the ſaid court of di- 
rectors; and that the intereſt of 
all other advantages, ariſing and 
growing upon the caſh of the 
ſaid company ſuould be brought 
to the account of the ſaid com- 
pany. However, it appears that 
the ſud loans on ſubſcriptions 
were generally known, and ne- 
ver objected againſt, by any of 
the directors 1n a general court, 
or in any court of directors. 

That, on the ſaid loans on 
ſtock, rhe flock was transferred 
fo perions for that purpoſe no- 


Geo I. payment thereof, have been guilty of a notorious breach of 
1720-21. truſt, and have thereby occaſioned great loi to the company, 


for 


minated, in the ſame manner az 
if the ſame had beer: bſolutely 
ſold, without any deſcaranceon 
the part of the company, ar of 
the perſons to whom the ſtock 
was transferred, for re-transfer. 
ing the ſame, on repayment of 
the money; nor was any cove. 
nant or other ſecurity taken, for 
repayment from the borrowers, 
exceptthe ſtock ſo transferred; 
nor doth there appear any di- 
ſtinction between the ſaid trans. 
fers on loans, and the cther 
transfers, which were made of 
ſtock abſolutely purchaſed, on 
account of the company : Upon 
which your committee obſerve, 
that it was in the power of the 
perſons, to whom the aid 
pawned ſtock was transferred, 
to diſpoſe thereof at any time, 
as they thought fit, when the 
price of ftock was high, and to 
replace the ſame when it fell, 
And your committee do find, 
that, on the 19th day of Octo- 
ber laſt, the ſaid Mr. Knight, 
to whom the ſaid pawned ſtock 
was transferred, did, purſuant 
to an order of the court of direc- 
tors, transfer ſtock to the a- 
mount of 2,141,8671. 178. zd. 
to Sir Harcourt Maſters, colonel 


Hugh Raymond, Edward Gib- 


bon, and John Gore, truſtees, 


for that purpoſe nominated b 

the court of directors, in whoſe 
names the ſame now remains; 
but the ſum is 421,250l. ſhor: 
of the aforeſaid ſum of 


2,563,1171. 178. 5 d. which 1s 
mentiancd in the ſaid book of 
loans to have been pledged a 
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for which they ought te make ſatisfaction out of their own Geo. I. 


eſtates, 


the ſecurity of the repayment of 
the aforeſaid ſum of 9,039,9361. 
11s. from which it is evident, 


that the ſaid ſum of 421,250 l. 


of the ſtock mortgaged or paw- 
ned on loans, as aforeſaid, has 
been ſold, or otherwiſe diſpoſed 


of, by the truſtees, or agents of 


the South-Sea company ; and, 
till replaced, cannot be re- 
transferred to thoſe, by whom the 
ſame was pawned or mortgaged : 
Upon which your committee 
obſerve how eaſy it was for the 
truſtees of the company to have 
fold the ſaid ſtock, when it was 
at high prices, and to have re- 
placed the ſame again when it 
fell; for on examination it ap- 
pears, that there was no diſtin 
and ſeparate account kept of the 
ſaid mortgaged and pawned 
ſtock, nor was the ſame any 
ways diſtinguiſhed from the 
other ſtock of thoſe perſons, to 
whom it was at firſt transferred, 

That, as to the ſaid ſum of 
2,219,017 1. lent on 773,600], 
ſubſcription-receipts, it appear 
by the aforeſaid book of loans, 
that the general rule of lending 
was at the rate of 300l. on 1001, 
ſubſcription-receipts ; but, ex- 
cluding from the ſaid loans on 
ſubſcriptions the two great loans, 
the one to the million- bank, and 
the other to Turner and com- 
pany, the loans to the other bor- 
rowers will, at an average come 
out above 300 |, per cent. It 
appears that on theſirſt ae & 
tion-receipts, at the time of the 
ſaid lending, there was paid in 
only from gol. to 1201. per 
cent. and on the ſecond ſubſcrip- 


3. That: 


tion-receipts generally gol. and 
on ſome few gol. per cent. but 
how much more there hath been 
paid in fince, or whether all the 
ſaid ſubſcription-receipts on 
which money was lent be now 
remaining in the cuſtody of any 
perſon for the ſecurity of the 
company, your committee can- 
not at preſent diſcover, the re- 
ceipts not having been as yet 
produced to them, 

That it appears that Turner 
and companywere employed by 
the directors to lend out 
500,000]. on ſubſcription-re- 
ceipts, and that they accor- 
dingly lent 150,000 l. on ſuch 
receipts, after the rate of 19ol. 
percent, on the firſt ſubſcription, 
and 4ol. per cent. on the ſe- 
cond. But, ſuch rates being by 
the ſaid directors thought too 
low, the faid Turner and com- 
pany were ordered to proceed 
no tarther in diſpoſing of the 
remaining part of the ſaid 
500,000]. and were told at the 
ſame time, that by lending at 
ſuch low rates on ſubſcriptions, 
they were ruining the ſtock, 
And it alfo appears, that Mr. 
Knight did iſſue a conſiderable 
ſum to be diſpoſed of by bro- 
kers, for the refuſal of South- 
Sea ſtock at certain times, at 
very high prices ; and hkewiie, 
that, on the declenſion of the 
price of the ſtock, large ſums 
were iſſued to purchaſe ſtack, 
on account of the company, at 
very high prices; an! purt of 
the ſtock then bought appear 
to have belon oo: to former of the 
directors of the ſaid crompiny, 
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2. That the ſelling or diſpoſing of ſtock or ſubſcriptions 


1720-21. transferred or depoſited as a ſecurity for the repayment 


the money ſa lent, was a nctorious breach of the truſt repo- 
ſed in the ſub governor, deputy-governor, directors, and 
their officers, and a fraud on the proprietors, in order to in- 


And, although your committee 
are not yet prepared to ſet this 
ma tter in a full light, they can- 
vot but obſerye, thar the ſaid 
directors, in all their proceed- 
ings in the execution of their 
ſcheme, appear to have had 
chiefly in view the raifing and 
| ſupporting the imaginary value 
of the ſtock, at an extravagant 
and high price, for the benefit 
of themſelves, and thoſe who 
were 3n the ſecret with them. 
That, as to the aforeſaid loans 
or ſubſcription-receipts, it ap- 
pears, there were no defea- 
zances executed by thoſe with 
whom the receipts were depo- 
fited, for a re-delivery of the 
ſame, on repayment of the mo- 
ney, nor any ſecurity given by 
the borrowers, beſides the re- 
ceipts by them ſo delivered; 
nor doth any thing elſe appear 
to diſtinguiſh the receipts ſo 
pledged from ſuch receipts as 
were, or might have been, ab- 
ſolutely ſold to the company; 
for all the ſaid receipts were 
made out in one name, viz. lo- 
ſeph Safford, and by his indorſe- 
ment the bearer became intituled 
to the property thereof: Upon 
which your com mittee obſerve, 
the ſecurity of the company, as 
to the money lent on the ſaid 
ſubſcription-receipts, is more 
precarious than the loans on 
ſtock; for by the transfer-book 
it might appear by whom ſuch 
ſtock was transferred; but it 
hath not yet appeared to your 
committee that any books have 


been kept, or entries made, of 
the names of the perſons to 
wh.om ſuch loans have been 
made on ſubſcription- receipts: 
And your committee do far. 
ther obſerve, That it was in the 
power of the perſons, with 
whom ſuchſubſcription- receipt 
were depoſited, to ſell the ſame 
at high prices, and to replace 
them again when the price fell, 
And upon the whole, it doth 
appear to your committee, that 
the {aid loans on ſtock, and on 
ſubicriptions, have been mana- 
ged with the utmoſt negligence, 
with reſpe© to the intereſt of the 
company, and were contrived 
for the raiſing and keeping up 
the price of ſtock at an extra- 
vagant height, | 
Before your committee con- 
cludes this report, they think 1t 
proper to obſerve, That it has 
appeared to them throughout 
their examination, that Mr. 
Knight, caſhier of the South- 
Sea company, was principally 
concerned in their moſt ſecret 
tranſactions. And your com- 
mittee have been informed by 
Sir Theodore Janſſen, ſoon af. 
ter Mr. Knight's withdrawing 
himſelf, That upon his preſſing 
Mr. Knight, two or three days 
before he went away, to make 
a diſcovery of whatſoever he 
knew relating to the whole pro- 
ceedings ; Mr. Knight anſwer- 
ed, that, if. he ſhould diſcloſe 
all he knew, it would open ſuck 
a ſcene as the world would be 
ſuprized at. 
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nch themſelves; for which they ought to make ſatis faction 
out of their own eſtates. 

3- That the taking in or holding of Rock, by the South- 
Sea company, for the benefit of any member of cither houſe 
of parliament, or perſon concerned in the adminiſtration, du- 


ing the time that the company's propofals, or the bill there- 
to relating, were depending in parliament, without any valua- 


ble conſideration paid, or ſufficient ſecurity given for the ac- 
ceptance of, or payment for, ſuch flock; and the company's 
paying or allowing ſuch perſon the difference ariſing by the 
advanced price of the ſtock, were corrupt, infamous, and 
dangerous practices, highly reflecting on the honour and 
juſtice-of parliaments, and deſtructive of the intereſts of his 
majeſty's government. 

That any of the directors of the South-Sea company 
ſelling their own ſtock at high prices to the company or 
others, at the ſame time that they gave orders for buying 
ſtock upon account of the company, under pretence of keep- 
ing up the nominal value of the ſtock, was a ſcandalous prac - 
tice, tending to inrich themſelves, to the great Joſs and de- 
triment of the company, and of others his majeſty's ſubjects, 
for which they ought to make ſatisfaction out of their own 
eſtates. 

5. That the declaring a dividend of 30 per cent. for 
Chriſtmas laſt, and not leſs than 50 per cent. per ann. for 
not leſs than twelve ycars aſter, was an infamous contrivance 
to give his majeſty's ſubjects falſe notions of the value of the 
ſtock, that the directors might more eaſily diſpoſe of their 
ſtock at the exorbitant prices. 

6. That the ſetting the itock of the South-Sea company to 
fale by ſubſcriptions, at high prices, above the intrinſie value 
of the ſame, by the ſub-governor, deputy-governor, and di- 
reftors of the company, was a groſs and notorious fraud; 
and has been one great cauſe of the linking of the public cre- 
dit, and bringing upon the nation the diſtreſs it at preſent 
labours under. 

7. That the adviſing the ſub-governor, deputy-governor, 
and directors of the South-Sea company, to ſet the ſtock of 
the company to ſale by ſubſcriptions at high and extravagant 
prices, or to declare the high and extravagant dividends for 
Chriſtmas laſt, and twelve years after, by any perſons in the 
adminiſtration, was a notorious breach of the truſt repoſed in 
them to the prejudice of his majeſty's government, and the 


intereſt of the kingdom. 
Cc 4 8. That 
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1720-21. pany of 574,500). ſtock, pretended to be ſold for 1,213,574], 
between the 4th of February 1719, and the 12th of Apri 


Mr. Stan- 
hope's caſe. 


THE HISTORY 
8. That the entry in the caſh-book of the South-Sea com. 


following, was contrived with deſign to conceal the names of 
perſons, for whoſe benefit ſtock was taken in by the com. 
any. 

1 4 That every perſon, for whom ſtock was taken in or 
held, ſuch ſtock being part of the 574, 500 Il. pretended to 
be ſold by the South-Sea company, from the 4th of Feb 
1719, to the 12 of April, without money paid, ar ſuft- 
cient ſecurity given for the acceptance of, and payment for, 
ſuch ſtock, he obliged to pay to the company all ſuch fums 
of money, as have been received by way of difference, or 
otherwiſe, for ſuch ſtock. 

10. | hat the addition of 250,0001. to the firſt Money. 
ſubſcription, after it had been declared to have been onened 
for two millions, and the addition of 500,0001. to the ſe- 
cond money-ſubſcription, after it had been declared to be 
opened for one million, were fraudulently contrived to give 
corrupt advantages to particular perſons, and were injurious 
to public credit. 

Upon theſe refolutions, a bill was brought in, fo! 
the relief of the unhappy ſufferers in the South-Sea- com- 
any. 

* Mr. Stanhope one of the ſceretaries of the Treaſury, ha- 
ving been charged, in the report of the ſecret committee, for 
having large quantities of ſtock and ſubſcriptions held for 
him, preſſed the houſe, that a ſhort day might be appoin ted 
to examine the matter, that he might have an opportunity 
to clear himſelf. A day being appointed, ſeveral of the di- 
rectors and others were ordered to attend, who were exa- 
mined concerning the charge againſt him, conſiſting of two 
articles: 1. That 10,000 l. South-Sea ſtock was taken in for 
his benefit by Mr. Knight, without any valuable conſidera- 
tion; and that the difference, ariſing by the advanced price 
thereof had been paid him out of the caſh of the South- Sea 
company. 2. That Turner and company had bought 
50 ooo l. ſtock, at a low price, of the South-Sea company, 
in the name, and for the benefit of Mr. Stanhope, the dif- 
ference of the advanced price whereof, amounting to 
250,000]. had been paid him by Sir George Caſwal and 
company. To prove theſe articles, the ſecret committee 
cauſed the examinations of Sir John Blunt, Mr. Holditch, 
Mr. Sawbridge, Mr. Henry Blunt, and others, to be read, 
and thoſc perions themſelves to be examined; but ſome oſ 
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article, that Mr. Knight had ſhewn him a letter, which he 
told him was figned by Mr. Stanhope, defiring him to take 
10,0001. ſtock for him; but that he did not know whether 
that letter was genuine, nor what was become of it: And, 
as for the 50,0001. ſtock transferred to the Sword-Blade 
company in Mr. Stanhope's name, Mr. Sawbridge and Mr. 
Turner owned they had made uſe of Mr. Stanhope's name 
without his privity or conſent, After the examinations, and 
the animadverſions of the members of the ſecret committee, 
Mr. Stanhope ſaid, * That, for ſome years paſt, he had 
lodged all the money he was maſter of in Mr. Knight's 
hands, and whatever ſtock Mr. Knight had taken in for him, 
he had paid a valuable conſideration for it. And as for the 
50,0001. he could not anſwer for what had been done with- 
out his conſent When the queſtion was put, whether he 
was concerned in the manner repreſented by the two articles, 
he was cleared, though by three voices only, 180 againſt 
I77. 

\ few days after, Sir George Caſwal having been heard in 
his place, it was reſolved by the commons, That it ap- 
peared to the houſe, that Sir George Caſwal, one of the co- 
partners of Turner and company, and a member of the 
houſe, 'did, on the 14th of December 1720, after the houſe 
had begun to inquire into the conduct of the directors of the 
South-Sca company, order Daniel Watkins, one of the 
book-keepers of Turner and company, to eraſe, in ſeveral 
places of the books, the name of Stanhope, and to make the 
lame Stangape, which was accordingly done. After this 
and ſome other reſolutions concerning him, a bill was or- 
dered to be brought in, to make the eſtates real and perſonal 
of Sir George Caſwal, Jacob Sawbridge, and Elias Turner, 
anſwerable for 250,0001 to the South-Sea company, the ad- 
__ price of the forementioned 50,0001. South-Sea 
ock. 


The caſe of the earl of Sunderland was alſo taken into The ear) of 
confideration. By the report of the ſecret committee it ap- 9 . 
peared, that 50,0001. ſtock had becn taken by Mr. Knight 


for the earl's uſe, without any thing paid, or ſecurity given 
for payment for the ſame. The houſe ſeemed to be intent 
upon the inquiry: A warm diſpute aroſe, and much was ſaid 
for and againſt him: But, upon the queſtion, the vote paſ- 
ſed in his favour, by a majority of 233 againſt 132. Not- 
withſtanding this, it was generally thought, the ſecret com- 
01.te? 
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hem rather weakened than confirmed their former depoſi- Geo. I. 
tions. Sir John Blunt, in particular, owned, as to the firſt 1720-21. 
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Geo. I. mittece would not have accuſed the prime miniſter, if g, 
1720-21. charge had not been at leaſt probable. The earl did not ly, 
the confidence of his maſter, though he reſigned his poſt a 
firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, which was given to . 
Walpole, as one of the maſt capable to hold it in ſuck c. 
tical circumſtances. 

Mr. Aiſla- Mr. Aiſlabie did not eſcape fo well as the earl of Sund. 
2 land. When that part of the report of the ſecret commit 
which related to Mr. Aiſlabie, came to be conſidered, M. 
Hawes's depoſition againſt him, That he had cauſed th, 
book of accounts between them to be burnt, and given hin; 

diſcharge for the balance, amounting to 842,0001.” ap 
ſo ſtrong, that the commons came to ſeveral reſolutions +. 
gainſt him, particularly, that he had promoted the deftrue. 
tive execution of the South-Sea ſcheme, with a view to hi; 
own exorbitant profit, and combined with the directors in 
their pernicious practices, to the ruin of the public credit, 
and therefore he was expelled the houſe, and ordered to hs 
committed to the Tower. 
Mr. Cragss Mr. Craggs would have been called to an account on the 
ten. dies. 1yth of March, but he happened to die the day before of: 
lethargic fit, leaving behind him an immenſe eſtate to be di- 
vided among his three daughters, who were married to three 
members of parliament, Mr. Trefuſis, Mr. Newſham, and 
Mr. Elliot. About fix weeks after his death, the commons 
having taken Mr, Craggs's affair into conſideration, it was 
reſolved, that a large quantity of South-Sea ſtock had been 
held by the company for his uſe, and that he was a notorious 
accomplice with Robert Knight, and ſome of the directon, 
in carrying on their ſcandalous practices; and therefore tha 
all the eſtate he was poſſeſſed of from the iſt of December 
1719, ſhould be applied towards the relief of the unhzppy 
ſufferers in the South- Sea. 
Allowances The directors having delivered in the inventories of their 
r e eſtates, it was debated what allowances ſhould be given them. 
ont of their Mr. Lowndes propoſed an eighth part: But it was objected, 
eſtates, ſuch an allowance would be too much for ſome who had the 
largeſt eſtates, and conſequently had been deepeſt in the 
guilt; and too little for others who had but ſmall eitates, 
and were only paſſively criminal, by not entering their diſſent 
to the fraudulent management of the reſt. It was at laſt 
agreed, that the affair of each director ſhould be particularly 
conſidered, and more or leſs favour ſhewn, according as they 
ſhould appear more or leſs guilty. The commons began 
with the ſub and deputy-governors, and proceeded W 
ticaly 
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ally to the reft. The value of their eſtates, as given in Geo. I, 


t los on oath, amounted to about 2,014,0001. of which 1720-21, 
of: o ooo l. was left to the proprietors (a). — 
M. K x 
10h. 
a) The debates in the grand pride and infolence, that he 
nder. W-ommittee about ſettling the al- could not give a civil anſwer to 
itte MWowances were as follows: perſons far above him; inſtan- 
M. They began with Sir John cing in his behaviour one day at 
the Fellows, the 3 in the Treaſury, when a relation 
Tn hoſe behalf Mr.'Sloper moved, of a great man aſking Sir John 
nat, fince it did not appear in his eh Sloper's) hearing, 
* that he had been fo active in for a ſubſcription, Sir john, 
2» 


cke late vile and pernicious prac- 
tice, as ſome others, he might 
be allowed 20,0001. out of his 
ee. Mr. Hungerford redu- 
cd it to 15,0001. others to 
be WY 12,000]. — Mr. Walpole ha- 
ring at laſt propoſed 10,0001, 
be WT i: 925 agreed to without any di- 
riüon. Mr. Joye, the deputy- 
; povernor, appearing to have 
| been deeply concerned in the 
gilt, it was agreed toallow him 
,0001. The ſame ſum was al- 
ed Mr. Aſtell: And the 
veſtion being put to allow Sir 
bert Blackwell, 10,000 1. 
ſome propoſing only 5,000 l. it 
was carried for the former by a 
majority of four voices, one 
hundred and twelve againſt 
one hundred and eight. The 
allowance to Sir John Blunt oc- 
cahoned a long debate. Mr. 
Laurence Carter moved to al- 
low him one ſhilling only ; the 
James Cavendith, 1,000 l. 
Mr. Plummer, 5,0001. Sir Jo- 
ſeph Jekyll, 10,0001. which 
was ſeconded by general Roſle, 
the lord Moleſworth, Mr. Jef- 
freys, and Mr, Windſor : But 
| Mr. Sloper, Mr. John Smith, 
Mr. Horace Walpole, and Mr. 
ilner, were of opinion, that 
he ought to be moſt ſeverely 
** Mr. Sloper ſaid, That 
e was grown to that height of 


with a great deal of contempt, 
bid him go to his couſin Wal- 
pole, and deſire him to ſell his 
ſtock in the Bank, and by that 
means he might be ei 
Mr. Wal pole entered fully igto 
Sir John Blunt's life and cha- 
racter, and ſhewed, that he had 
been a projector of niany years 
ſtanding, and had been the au- 
thor of ſeveral fallaciousſchemes 
by which unwary people had 
been drawn into their utter ruin, 
13 in a project for the 
inen manufacture. To this 
Mr. Horace Walpole added, 
© That was not the farſt ; for 
there was a gentleman, who ſat 
next to him, meaning Mr. 155 
ſop, whom Sir John Blunt 
drawn into a project for bring- 
ing water to London from a 
great diſtance, which was to 
out-do the New-River water; 
by which the ſubſcribers loſt all 
their money, though Sir John 
himſelf got ſome thouſands oy 
it:“ This Mr. Jeſſop confirmed. 
However, the lord Hinching- 
broke moved for allowing Sir 
John Blunt 10,0001. but the 
queſtion being put for allowing 
him 1, oool. it was carried in 
the affirmative by a majority of 
one hundred thirty-eight againſt 
ninety- four. 


The 
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Mr. Aiſlabie's affair occaſioned debates proportionahjs | 
1721. his great riches, and the multitude of his friends, He ,, 


The next allowance in debate 
was for Sir Robert Chaplin, for 
whom the lord Moleſworth, 
Sir John Eyles, and other mem. 
bers ſpoke; and it was agreed, 
without dividing, to allow him 
10,0001. The ſame allowance 
was given to Sir William Chap- 
man, Mr. Cheſter, and Mr. 
Child. A motion being made 
to give Mr De la Porte the like 
ſum, the lord Moleſworth was 
for reducing it to 7,0001. but 
upon the queſtion it was carried 
for 10,0001. by a majority of 
one hundred and fifty againſt 
fixty-nine. The caſo of Sir 
Francis Eyles appearing in ſo 
favourable a li 14 that he was 
allowed acct. without divi- 
ding. Mr. Edmondion's eſtate 
amounting to little more than 
$2090 I. it was moved to allow 

im the whole, and leave him 
out of the bill; but, after ſome 
debate, it was agreed to allow 
him only 3,0001. The queition 
being put to allow Mr. Gibbon 
15,000 or 10, ooo l. it was car- 
ried for the latter without divi- 


—_ It appearing, that Sir 
William Hammond and Mr. 


Gore had little or no ſhare in 
the fraudulent contrivances of 
the leading directors, Mr. Gore 
was allowed 20,0001. and Sir 
William Hammond 10,0001. 
Tt was propoſed to give Mr. 
Hawes, late receiver-general of 
the cuſtoms, 1,0001. But, Sir 
Nathaniel Gould, and ſome o- 
ther members, having obſerved, 
that he was very active in the 
late vile practices, and had oc- 
caſioned the ruin of many peo- 


* 


ple. Mr. Docminique moved 
and it was agreed to alloy hin 
only 311. the odd money of ji 
inventory. Several member; 
ſpoke in favour of Mr, Hori 
S the lord Hinching, 
roke and Sir Robert Rich, wh 
moved forallowing him10,00, 
which was carried without 26. 
viſion, It was then debated, 
whether to allow Mr. Holditch 
500 I. 1, ooo Il. or 5, coo l. The 
voices were equally divided, 
eighty- ſix and erghty-fix; upm 
which Mr. Clayton, the chair. 
man, gave the caſting vote fur 
5,000]. which met with gene. 
ral approbation. Mr. Horace 
Walpole and Sir Richard Stzelt 
ſpoke in favour of Sir Theodore 
Janſſen, and were anſwered by 
general Roſſe and the maſter of 
the rolls. But, after a {mal 
debate, Mr. 'Trenchard moved 
forallowing him 50,0001]. which 
was carried by a majority of one 
hundred and thirty-four voice: 
againſt one hundred and eigh- 
teen. Sir Jacob Jacobſon's cat 
coming next under confideratl- 
on, Mr. Hungerford moved tot 
allowing him 11,0001. whick 
was all his eſtate, except 4810 
and it was agreed to without 2 
negative. Mr. Ingram's caſe 
being much the ſame, Mr. Pul- 
teny moved for allowing him 
12,0001. near three parts 1 
four of his eſtate; and, being 
ſeconded by the lord Hinching- 
broke, it was carried without d- 
viding. Sir John Lambert u 
allowed 5,000]. without à d. 
viſion, as was Sir Harcoun 


Maſters; and Mr, Morley 
1,8001. 


r 
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[wed all the eſtate he was poſſeſſed of on the 20th of Geo. I. 


Maober 1718. His country-houſe, gardens, and park, with 1721. 
« wife's jewels, and houſhold goods, were all excepted from 


the forfeiture. 


1.8001. near his whole eſtate. 

Mr. Page had an allowance of 
10,0001. without dividing. Mr. 

Heyſham moved for r 

colonel Raymond zo, oool. and, 

being ſeconded by Mr. Tufnel, 

the attorney-general, and Mr. 

Hungerford, no oppoſition was 

nade to that motion. Mr. Slo- 
per moved for allowing Mr. 
Read 10,000 1. He was ſecond- 
ed by Sir John Ward and Mr. 
Docminique, and the motion 
carried without a debate; as 
was the allowance of 14,0001. 
to Mr, Reynolds. Mr. Hun- 
gerford moved for allowing Mr. 
dawbridge 10,000]. and was 
— by Mr. Lowndes, the 
lord Moleſworth, Sir Adolphus 
Oughton, and Mr. HoraceWal- 
pole. But another member mo- 
ving for 5,0001. it was agreed 
to without adivifion. Mr. Til. 
lard had in like manner an al- 
lowance of 15,0001. and Mr. 
Turner 8,001. which was near 
his whole eſtate. The caſe of 
Mr.Surman, the deputy-cathier, 
occaſioned a debate ot about an 
hour and a half, He had not 
the beſt character amongſt the 
offenders; but, acting only as a 
ſervant, and by the command 
of Mr. Knight, or the directors, 
ſeveral members thought there 


doon after, an act paſſed for raiſing money upon the eſtates 
o the ſub and deputy-governors, caſhier, deputy-caſhiet, 
ind accountant of the South-Sea company, and of Mr. Aiſ- 
hie and Mr. Craggs, towards making good the damages 
ſtained by the company, and for diſabling ſuch of theſe per- 


ſons, 


ſhould be a mitigation in his 
puniſhment, as there was in his 
crime, Mr. Grey Nevill ſtre- 
nuouſly inſiſted, that he might 
be left out of the bill. Another 
member moved to allow him 
php ao j aps gerford would 
ave reduced it to 20,0001. Mr. 
Lechmere to 12,0001. and two 
other members to 10,000 and 
5,000 1. All theſe were oppo- 
ſed by Sir 32 Jekyll, for- 
jeant Pengelly, and Mr. Horace 
Walpole, who would not have 
allowed him above 20 or zol. 
but at lait the queſtion bein 


put for allowing him 5, ooo I. 


it was agreed to without divi- 
ding. Mr. Arthur Moore mo- 
ved for allowing John Grigſby, 
accountant to the South-Sea 
company, 10,0001, But ano- 
ther member ſaid, That, ſince 


that upſtart was once ſo prodi- 


gally vain, as to bid his coach- 
man feed his horſes with gold, 
no doubt but he could feed on 
it himſelf: And therefore he 
moved he might be allowed as 
much gold as he could cat; and 
that the reſt of the eſtate might 
70 towards the relief of the Fir. 

erers.“ However, a motion 
being made for allowing him 
2,000 1. it was carried without 
dividing. 
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ſons, as were living, to hold any place, or fit in parliamers 


for the future. 


The following of the eſtates and allowances were as folloy; : 


Inventories; 

h . . 
Sir John Fellows, ſub governor 243,096 00 06 
Mr. Charles Joye, deputy-gov. 40,105 o2 oO 
Mr. Aſtell 27,750 19 o84 
Sir par Blunt 183,349 10 084 
Sir Lambert Blackwell 83,529 17 11 
Sir Roger Chaplin 45,875. 14 05 
Sir William Chapman—— 39,161 ob 082 
Mr. Cheſter — 140,372 15 06 
Mr. Child —— —— $52,437 19 OI 
Mr. Delaport — 17,1;1 04 06 
Mr. Eyles 34,329 16 O 
Mr. Edmondſon ——— —— 5, 365 oo 00 
Mr. Gibbon — 106,543 05 06 
Mr. Gore — 38,936 15 og 
Mr. Hawes —— 40,031 00 o2F 
Sir William Hammond —— 22,707 04 02 
Mr. Horfey — 19,962 05 03 
Mr. Holditcth —— — 39,527 10 04 
Sir Theodore Janſſen 243,244 05 11 
Sir jacob Jacobſon— — 11,481 04 00 
Mr. Ingram — 16,795 oo oo 
Sir John Lambert — — 72,508 ol og 
Sir Harcourt Maſters —— 11,814 12 032 
Mr. Morley —— - — 1,869 10 03 
Mr. Page — 34,817 12 0; 
Mr. Raymond —— — 64,373 06 03 
Mr. Read — — 117,297 16 oo 
Mr. Reynolds ——  ——— 18,368 13 02 
Mr. Sawbridge —— — 77,254 01 08 
Mr. Tillard — 109,175 14 04 
Mr. Turner — — 881 17 06 
Mr. Surman, deputy-caſhier — 121,321 10 oo 
Mr. Grigſhy —— — 31,687 06 oo 

Some alterations were after- inftead 


wards made in theſe allowances. 
Mr. Aſtell had 10,0001. inſtead 
of 5,0001. Sir John Blunt 

ooo l. inftead of 1,0001. Sir 


ambert Blackwell 15,0001. jected. 


|| 


Allowances, 


[. 4. J. 


10, 000 00 9 
55000 ©0 9 
$5,000 oo g 
1,000 oO 9g 

10, 000 oo 

10,000 ©0 9g 

IO0;000 oo 9g 

I0,000 © 9 

10, 000 oo 9 

10, O00 oo 0 

20,000 o o 
3,000 oo o 

10, 000 OO o 

20,000 00 9 

31 ©0 2 

10, 000 oO o 

10,000 oo 0 
5,000 ©0 0 

50,000 oo 0 

11,000 oo o 

12,000 O00 
5,000 oo 0 
5,000 oo 0 
1,800 00 0 

10,000 OO 0 

30,000 oo 0 

10,000 00 0 
5,000 00 0 

15,000 oo 0 

800 oo 0 

5,000 oo 0 

2,000 00 0 


of 10,0001. and Mr: 


Hawes 5,000 1. inſtead of 311. 
A motion was made, to reduce 
Sir Theodore Janſſen's allow- 


ance to 30, ooo l. but it was re- 


When 


ent 


2 
0 
- 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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When the motion was made in the houſe of commons Geo. I. 
for joining Mr. Aiſlabie in the ſame bill with the directors, 1721. 
his friends repreſented the hardſhip of putting a man of his 
eminence on the ſame level with them, and the danger of 
ſuch a preſident : But it was to no purpoſe, for the motion 
was approved. Mr. Aiſlabie, when the bill was dependin 
in the houſe of lords, petitioned to be heard by his Sd, 
He was himſelf heard at their bar, and made two very long 
and eloquent ſpeeches in his defence, but they met with more 
zpplauſe than ſucceſs, for the bill paſſed as ſent up by the 
commons. 

After theſe proceedings againſt the managers of the South- Reſolutions 
Sea ſcheme, the commons, with the ſame moderation and 33 
wiſdom, applied themſelves to repair the miſchiefs that 372 ſufferers, 
ſcheme had produced, and at ſeveral times came to the fol- 


lowing reſolutions: | 


I. That, for the re-eſtabliſhing of public credit, relief be 
given to the South-Sea company, with regard to the payment 
of the 4, 1 56, 306 l. and the four years and half's purchaſe on 
the annuities and other national debts, the company giving 
ſuch conſideration to the proprietors, as the houſe ſhall think 

roper. 

; I. That, in order to put an end to all diſputes between 
the company and the proprietors of the redeemable funds, 
and of the ſecond, third, and fourth money ſubſcriptons, 
who have ſtock allowed them at 4001. per cent. with the 
Midſummer dividend, an addition of 331. 6s. 8d. be given 
to the proprietors by the company. 

III. That the ſeven millions, payable to the public by the 
company, be remitted fo, as, from the 24th of June 1722, 
two millions of the ſtock be annihilated, and a proportionable 

of their annuity or yearly fund, from that time, ceaſe. 

IV. That the ſecond ſubſcription of the irredeemables be 
made equal to the firft, by an addition of ſtock at 1501. per. 
cent, 

V. That all the flock belonging to the company, which, 
after the propoſed diſtribution, ſhall remain undiſpoſed of, 
ſhall be divided among the proprietors. 

VI. That ſuch perſons as have borrowed money of the 
company upon South- Sea ſtock, or upon ſubſcription receipts, 
ſhall, upon payment of 101. per cent. be diſcharged from all 
future demands. 

VII. That all contracts for the ſale or purchaſe of ſubſcrip- 


tions or ſtock ot the South-Sca company, or any other, 
which 
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Geo. I. which ſhall be performed before the 29th of Septemibe; 
1721. next, be entered in books before the 1ſt of November next, 
w=—— or elſe be void. 


VIII. That no ſpecial bail be required for any action 
brought upon any contract, ſince the iſt of December 1719, 
for the ſale or purchaſe of any ſubſcription or ſtock. 

IX. That no execution be awarded, or any judgment oh. 

tained in any ſuch action, till the end of the ſ&flion of parlia- 
ment, which ſhall be next after the 29th of September en- 
ſuing. 
N That all contracts for the ſale, or purchaſe of any ſub- 
ſcription or ſtock, unperformed before the 29th of September 
next, where the ſeller, or the perſon on whoſe behalf ſuch 
contract was made, was not, at the time of ſuch contract, 
or within a time to be limitted, actually poſſeſſed of or in- 
titled to ſuch ſubſcription or ſtock, ſhall be declared null and 
void. 


With theſe reſolutions, the commons preſented to the king 
an addreſs, demonſtrating both the neceſſity and wiſdom 
of their proceedings, and which deſerves to be inſerted at 
large: 


We your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, the 
commons of Great-Britain in parliament aſſembled, being 
ſenſibly affected with the miſery and calamities, that have 
befallen great numbers of your majeſty's faithful ſubjects, 
occaſioned by the heavy loſſes they have ſuſtained, from the 
fatal execution of the South-Sca ſcheme; and taking into 
our ſerious conſideration the low ſtate of public and private 
credit, which it ſeems impoſſible to us ſhould ever revive un- 
der the preſent uncertain and unſettled poſture of affairs, 
have come to ſeveral reſolutions, which we humbly beg 
leave to lay before your majeſty. 

When we firſt entered upon the conſideration of this ex- 
tenſive and perplexed affair, we thought it moſt adviſeable to 
leave every man's property to be determined by due courſe of 
law, and were of opinion, that no relicf or abatement ccu'd 
properly be preſcribed or given, but from the South-Sea com- 
pany. But, the diſcontents of the people daily increaſing, 
and the uncertain and doubtful events, that threatened very 
gr and valuable properties, creating ſuch infinite anxieties 
and diſſatisfaction, as had a molt fatal and general influence 
upon all public and private credit, the interpoſition of parlia- 
ment became unavoidable, and we found ourſelves under 2 

necellity 
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neceſſity of reſuming the conſideration of this nice and intri- 
cate matter, and to endeavour to remove, as far as poſſible, 
the chief and greateſt inconveniencies. x 

The greateſt difficulty in remedying theſe miſchiefs ſeemed 
to ariſe from the ſeveral contending intereſts engaged in the 
South-Sea company, which made it impoſſible to give relief 
to ſome but at the expence of others: And as all the new 
proprietors, as well thoſe concerned in the public funds, as 
the other adventurers, were equally impoſed upon by the 
artifices of the late directors, and equally drawn in by their 
own too great credulity and. defire of gain; to have diſ- 
charged any particular ſett had been not only an injuſtice to 
the reſt, but, by diſſolving the whole ſyſtem, had involved 
them in utter ruin, which made a diſtribution of loſſes, and 
ſome abatement to all, abſolutely neceſſary. It was indeed 
very much to be wiſhed, that ſuch eaſe could have been 
given to the proprietors of the public debts, as would have 
made their property as valuable to them, as they had en- 
joyed it for many years: Bur, as they had voluntarily con- 
ſented to take ſtock at ſome rate or other, even at the time 
when they ſaw the ſtock raiſed to the higheſt pitch, the giv- 
ing ſtock at one and the ſame place to them and all others, 
that were moſt immediately concerned, make the proviſion as 
{uſt and equitable, as the nature of the thing will admit; it 
deing impracticable, ſo far to reconcile the different intereſts 
in this general concern, as to make the conditions of thoſe 
equal, that had engaged themſelves at different rates, and 
upon unequal terms. 

The great and principal miſchiefs aroſe from ſeveral con- 
curring circumſtances; from the hard terms of moſt of the 
proprietors, accaſioned by the high prices at which they had 
purchaſed ſtock, or the exceſſive rates, at which, as well the 
proprietors of public debts, as the money- ſubſcribers, had 
obliged themſelves to take ſtock ; from the demand of above 
ſeven millions, payable to the public, which could only be 
raiſed out of the properties of thoſe, that were already too 
great ſufferers, and which rendered the company incapable 
of giving them any further caſe or relief; from the diſputes 
and conteſts at law, which were prepaicing to be carried on, 
not only between the company and the ſubſcribers of the 
redeemable funds, but between infinite numbers of private 
—_ engaged in contracts for the ſale and purchaſe of 

ock and ſubſcriptions; from the impoſſibility of the money- 
ſubſcribers making any farther payments; from the great loſs 


the company had ſuſtained by the late directors, having lent 
Vor. XIX. D d out 
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Geo. I. out above eleven millions of the company's money, with; 
1721. any, or without ſuſhcient ſecurity ; and from the very !i:tle 


proſpect of recovering w conſiderable part ih-rect; withour 
which it was impoſſible for the company to comply with the 
demand of the public, but at the in nite cr ney and inſup. 
portable iis of all their adventures, . muſt have 


proved deſtructive to the trade and credit of the king. 
dom. | 

Theſe conſiderations induced us to come to the foregoing 
reſolutions ; being, as we conceive, the moſt proper means 
to give relief to ſuch of their proprietors, as moſt wanted 
and deſerved it; to put an end to all diſputes at law ; and to 
fix, ſettle and aſcertain the ſeveral proprietors, and intereſts 
of all perſons concerned with the South-Sea company ; to 
deliver infinite numbers of your majeſty's good ſubjects from 
the apprehenſion of vexatious law-ſuits and proſecutions, and 
from the farther demand of ſuch exceſſive ſums of money, as 
muſt ſink and depreſs all public and private credit. 

And as the greateſt miſchiefs, which we now ſo juſt 
complain of have ariſen from the unwarrantable meth 
uſcd by the late directors of the South-Sea company, in 
ſelling and diſpoſing of ſuch part of their increaſed capital 
ſtock, as belonged to the company; to remove ſuch a foun- 
dation of ſtock- jobbing; and to prevent the like fatal con- 
ſequences for the futnre, we thought it neceſſary to take 
care, that all the increaſed capital ſtock belonging to the 
company, which, after the propoſed diſtribution is made, 
ſhall remain undiſpoſed or be divided among all the pro- 
prietors of the company, in proportion to their ſeveral and 
reſpective intereſts. 

Theſe reſolutions, if paſſed into a law, and duly put in 
execution, we humbly hope will tend very much to the re- 
eſtabliſhing of public credit, to the quieting of the minds of 
your majeſty's ſubjects, and contribute to the eaſe and relief 
of great numbers, though not ſufficient to give ſatisfaction 
to, or repair the loſſes of all that are unhappily involved in 
the preſent calamity. 

But, as the antient uſage and eſtabliſhed rules of parlia- 
ment make it impracticable for us to prepare bills for the 
royal aſſent, during the preſent ſeſſion of parliament, for 
ſome of the purpoſes contained in our reſolutions, we have 
humbly preſumed to lay the ſame before your majeſty for your 
royal conſideration ; not doubting but that your majeſty will, 
out of your great wiſdom and accuſtomed grace = oodneſs 


to your people, as ſoon as the public and private bills, * 
* 
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dily comply with what they deſited, and would ſbon pive 
t 


depending in parliament, ſhall be diſpatched, give us an Geo. I. 

early opportunity of perfecting this great af neceſſary 1721. 

Work. | ' — 
The king returned for anſwer, That he had ſuch an in- 

tire confidence in the parliament's duty and affection to him, 

and their zeal for the public ſervice, that he ſhould very rea- 


them opportunity of doing what th opoſed for ſettling 

and eieblibing the credit of the kingdom. a 

The next day being the 29th of July, the king came to A ores, 
the houſe of peets, and, paſſing the bills at were ready, ae two 
the lord chancellor prorogued the parliament for two days 4% on 
only, to the laſt of July, when the king came again to the 71. .,1a- 
houſe of lords, and made the following ſpeech: ment meets 

again, 


« My lords and gentlemen, 


« T HE occaſion of my calling you together again, ſo 
* ſuddenly, is to give you an oppoitunity of reſuming 
* the conſideration of the Lite of public eren. 


« Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


« The progreſs, that you made in this affair during the 
&« Jaſt ſeſhon, laid ſuch a foundation of this neceſſary work, 
te that the world is fully appriſed of what is reaſonably to be 
« hoped for at this preſent conjuncture. 


«© My lords and gentlemen, 


e I muſt recommend to you, all poſſible difpatch, and am 
e perſuaded, that at this ſeaſon of the year your deliberation 
« will be confined to what is abſolutely neceſſary upon this 
« extraordinary occaſion.” 


Purſuant to this ſhort ſpeech, the commons came again to ,, ,:. 
their former reſolution, and ordered a bill to be brought in favour of the 
under the title of, a bill for making proviſions to reſtore 2 Sea 
© public credit, which ſuffered by the frauds and miſmanage- "Ta 
© ment of the late South-Sea directors and others.“ 

This bill was formed upon the forementioned reſolutions, Remarks os 
and it may here be obſerved, that the whole capital ſtock, the at, 
at the end of the year 1720, amounted to above 37,800,0001, 
und the ſtock, allotted to all the proprietors in their ſev: al 
ſhapes, did not amount to 24 500,000]. The remaining 


capital ſtock, being about 1 3,300;0001, belonged to the 
D 2 com- 
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company in their corporate capacity, and was the proftt ati. 
ling from the execution of the South-Sea ſcheme, and out of 
which the ſeven millions was to be paid to the public, 

When this ſcheme was blown up, and the calamities and 
ruin attending numberleſs families appeared, the parliament, 
in favour of the unhappy ſufferers, by the preſent act directed 
ſeveral additions to be made to the ſtock of the proprietors 
out of the ſtock poſſeſſed by the company, in their own right, 
and made a particular diſtribution of ſtock which amounted 
to above 2,200,000]. and upon remitting five millions of the 
ſeven, that was to be paid to the public, annihilated two 
millions of their capital, which was infiſting upon the pay. 
ment of two millions: Then they enacted, that, after theſe 
diſtributions, the remaining capital ſtock ſhould be divided 
among all the proprietors, which came to 331. 6s. 8d. per 
cent. and this took from the company above E 

There was then due, and owing to the company, above 
eleven millions for money lent by them on ſtock unredeemed, 
and of this the parliament diſcharged all the debtors to the 
company upon paying 10l. per cent. (which ſome did com- 
ply with, and others refuſed) and the loſs to the company 
was upon this article above 6,900,000 l. 

This act gave ſome relief to the ſufferers, and the cries 
and lamentations of undone multitudes were leſs heard, but 
the proprietors of the ſtock loudly complained of the two 
millions taken from them : Upon which (as will hereafter 
be related) the parliament, in 1723, revived the two mil- 
lions that had been annihilated, and directed it to be diſtri- 
buted among the proprietors, which made an addition of 
61. 5s. to every mans capital. 

Whilſt the affair of the South-Sea was depending in par- 
liament, petitions from counties, cities, and boroughs, wer? 
ſent up, crying for juſtice, and pamphlets were daily pub- 
liſhed, exaſperating the minds of the people againſt the South- 
Sea directors and their abettors. But the loudeſt cries for 
juſtice were contained in letters directed to the author of the 
London Journal, and ſuppoſed to have been moſtly penned 
by Mr. Gordon, under the borrowed name of Cato (0 

e 


(a) A committee was ap- London Journal, and for the 
pointed to inquire into the au- reputed author of the letters, 
thors, printers, and publiſhers but the y both kept out of the 
of ſeditious libels. They ſent way. Miſt, the printer and 
for Mr. Peele, publiſher of the publiſher of a Weekly Journal, 

Was 
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The affairs of the South-Sea being thus ſettled, the com- Geo. I. 


pany were ſoon in condition to fatisfy their engagements with | 
the public. On the iſt of September a general court was 


held, which Sir John Eyles, the ſub-governor, opened with General 
a ſpeech, ſetting forth the regulations of the parliament, court of the 


Sept, 1. 


without which the directors would have been involved in dif- 
ficulties inſuperable, and confuſions without end. He en- 


larged upon his majeſty's care of their intereſts in the late 


treaties with Spain, and upon the advantages that might be 
gained by the Aſſiento Contract, to which end the directors 
were fitting out the Royal George, whoſe cargo amounting 
to 280,0001. was provided. He acquainted them with the in- 
tention of carrying on a trade hitherto not meddled with b 
the company, the Greenland trade, ſo beneficial to Holland 
and Hamburgh. He then told them, that the forfeited 
eftates of the late directors, and the 10). per cent. on the bor- 
rowed ſtock, with ſome other particulars, were abundantly 
ſufficient for diſcharging the debts of the company, and 
maintaining the credit of their bonds : "That therefore the 
directors had diſcharged part of the bonds due at Chriſtmas, 
and hoped to give a ſpeedy determination to the reſt, that fo 
their credit might be eftabliſhed on a ſolid foot: That the 
court of directors had alſo reſolved to divide (if thought fit) 
Jl. bs. 8d, in ſtock upon the preſent capital. That, as all 
the remaining ſtock was by act of parliament, to be divided 
equally among the proprietors, the directors had, in great 
meaſure, executed that appointment, amounting, upon a 
calculation, to 33]. 6s. 8d. upon every 100l. capital. After 
this, he mentioned the company's being empowered, by a 
late act, to ingraft part of their ſtock into the capitals of the 
Bank and Eaſt-India; but, as the act for reſtoring the pub- 
lic credit had adjuſted the concerns of the company upon a 
new foot, he _ barely mentioned the ingraftment. 

This ſpeech met with applauſe, not only in the court, but 
from the public ; and the matters contained in it were agreed 


was, for reflections caſt on the 
king for his interpoſitions on 
behalf of the Proteſtants in the 
Palatinate, ſentenced to ſtand in 
the pillory, to pay a fineof fifty 
pounds, and after three months 
impriſonment to give ſecurity 
for his d behaviour ſeven 
years, His Journal was carried 


on under the title of Fog's, and 
two months after (May 27) was 
cenſured again by the commons 
as a traiterous libel, tending to 
alienate the affections af his ma- 
_ 's ſubjects, and excite re- 

Illion. However, the Journal 
continued many years aftcy- 
wards. 
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Geo. I. to, except the affair of the ingraftment, which was let reſt. 
1721. At this court it was unanimouſlly reſolved, that the direQorg 
iV! ſhould take the moſt effectual meaſures to oblige the Bank to 


Hell fire 
club. 


ſtand to their contract, for taking ſtock at 400l. per cent. in 
lieu of the 3,775,000 l. the company was to have paid them; 
and the contract was ordered to be regiſtered. 

During theſe proceedings concerning the affairs of the 
South-Sea company, the following tranſactions paſſed in the 
parliament, | 

There was formed (at leaſt, it was pretended ſo) a ſcan- 
dalous ſociety at London, with the ſhocking name of the 
Hell-Fire-Club. The members whereof were guilty of the 
like extravagancies with the Mohocks, formerly mentioned. 
Several perſons of quality, particularly the duke of Wharton, 
were marked out as belonging to this club. The king, be- 
ing in{. med of their wicked proceedings, publiſhed a pro- 
clamati -n (Apri! 29) againſt blaſphemous and ſcandalous 
clubs, declaring, he was deternuned to ſhew all marks of 
diſpl-aſure to any, who even Jay une the ſuſpicion of ſuch 
deſtructive practices. He gave orders alſo to the officers of 
his houſhold, to make ftrict inquiry, whether any of his ſer- 
vants were guilty of ſuch horrid impieties. The ſame day 
this order was given, the earl of Nottingham, who bad lately 


anſwered Mr. Whiſton's tenets about the Trinity (b), took. 


this 


(b) About the latter end of 
March, a full convocation of 
the univerſityof Oxford unani- 
mouſly reſolved, That the ſo- 
lemn thanks of the univerſit 
ſhould be returned tothe earl of 
Nottingham, for his moſt noble 
defence of the Chriſtian Faith, 
contained in his anſwer to 
Mr. Whiſton's letter to him, 
* concernineoti.c eternity of 
Son of Cod, and of the Lol; 
Ghoſt.“ It was alſo agrecc, 
that Dr. Shippen, the vice- 
chancellor, with their repreſen- 
tatives, Mr. Bromley and Dr. 
Clarke, ſhould wait upon the 
carl with flietr thanks. The 
ext ple of the niverſity was 
ollen ed by the clergy, at the 
viſitations held for thedicceſcof 


Oxford, at Witney, Chipping 
Norton, and Henley. The 
archdeacon of Hereford, and 
forty-five of the clergy, ſigned 
an addreſs of thanks to the earl, 
wherein they hinted, that he 
had aſſerted the co:vocation to 
be a part of the paritament, 
The ſame was done likewiſe by 
the clergy ot Chefter and Shrop- 
re. About tie fame time 
Mr, joſepi: Hall, mace-bcarer 
to the King, and juſtice of the 
pence, was ſentenced to ſtand 
in the pillory, to pay 2ool. fine, 
to lie three months in priſon, 
and give ſecprity alſo for ſeyen 
years, tor his © ſaber reply to 
* Mr, Higgs's merry argument 


« for the "I ritheKical 'Po@tz 
* of the Trinity.“ 
In 


Ig 
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and reſtrain the liberty gra: ed by the laws of the formet 


ſhould be deprived of the benefit of the act of Toleration. 
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this occaſion to complain, in the houſe of lords, of the Geo, I. 
wth of atheiſm, profaneneſs, and immorality. Upon this, 1721. 
r. Verney, lord Willoughby of Brooke, dean of Windfor, 
brought in a bill for ſuppreſſing of blaſphemy and profaneneſs. A bill 
It contained ſeveral articles, which had little relation to the inst bla- 
ractices complained of, and was chiefly deſigned to ſecure 1 
the belief of the thirty- nine articles of the Church of England, 


ſeſſion to the non-conformiſts. The ſubſtance of it was: 


I. If any one ſpoke or writ againſt the Being of God, the 
Divinity of Jeſus Chriſt, or the Holy Ghoſt, or the Doctrine 
of the Trinity, as ſet forth in the thirty-nine articles, or the 
Truth of the Chriftian Religion, or the Divine Inſpiration of 
the Scriptures, he ſhould, upon conviction, be impriſoned 
many months, unleſs he ſhould within ſuch a time, pub- 
lickly renounce his error, in a form preſcribed, 

II. If any preacher in a ſeparate congregation ſhould deny 
any of the fundamental articles of the Chriſtian Religion, he 
ſhould be deprived of the benefit of the act of Toleration. 

III. The archbiſhops in their provinces, and every biſhop 
in his dioceſe, ſhould be authorized to ſummon any perſon in 
holy orders, to appear before, and ſubſcribe the declaration 
abovementioned, and upon refuſal, ſuch perſon ſhould be 
incapable to hold any eccleſiaſtical bene ſice. 

IV. The juſtices at their quarter-ſefſions are authorized, 
in like manner, to ſummon any diſſenting preacher, and, 
upon his refuſal to ſubſcribe the declaration of Faith, he 


At the ſecond reading of this bill (May 2) all the lords 
out London being ſummoned to attend, the archbiſhop 
moved to have it committed. Upon which the lord Onflow 


In May the king publiſhed 
directions to the archbiſhops and 
biſhops, for the preſervation of 
unity in the church, and the 
purity of the Chriſtian Paith, 
particularly in the doctrine of 
the Trinity. They were re- 
quired to ſee © That no preacher 
whatſoever, in his ſermon, or 
lecture, do preſume to deliver 
any other doctrine, concerning 
the great and fundamental 


truths of our moſt holy religion, 

andparticularly concerning the 

bleſſed Trinity, than what are 

contained ju the Holy & 

tures, and are agreeable to the 
three creeds, andthe thirty- nine 
articles of religion.“ All per- 
ſons denying one of the Perſons 
in the Trinity to be God, &c. 
were to be incapable of any of- 
fice, and to ſuffer impriſonment 
three years. 
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Geo. I. ſaid: © He was as much againſt blaſphemy, and for promo. 
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ting religion as it is profeſſed in the Church of England, 23 


—-- any body; but he could not be for any law, that was for 


Deb te 
about the 
Subſidy to 
Succden. 


perſecution, of which nature he took this bill to be; and 
therefore he moved, that it might be thrown out.“ He wx 
ſeconded by the duke of Wharton, who ſaid * He was nat 
inſenſible of the common talk and opinion of the town con- 
cerning himſelf ; and therefore he was glad of this opportu- 
nity to juſtify himſelf by declaring, he was far from being 
a patron of blaſphemy, or any enemy to religion ; but, on 
the other hand, he could not be for this bill, becauſe he con- 
ceived it to be repugnant to the holy ſcripture.” Then, ta. 
king an old family Bible out of his pocket, he quoted and 
read ſeveral paſſages of the Epiſtles of St. Peter and St. Paul; 
concluding, That the bill might be thrown out. He wa 
ſupported by the duke of Argyle, and the earls of Sunderland 
and Ilay, the lord Townfhend, and earl Cowper. The ear 
of Peterborough ſaid, * Though he was for a parliamentary 
king, yet he did not defire to have a parliamentary God, or 
a parliamentary religion: And, if the houſe were for ſuch a 
one, he would go to Rome, and endeavour to be choſen 2 
cardinal; for he had rather fit in the conclave, than with 
their lordſhips upon thoſe terms.” Dr. Kennet, biſhop of 
Peterborough, ſpoke likewiſe on the ſame fide, and faid, 
© That neither himſelf, nor, he hoped, any of that bench, 
would be executioners of ſuch a law, which ſeemed to tend 
to the ſetting up of an inquiſition.” On the other hand, the 
earl of Nottingham, the lord Bathurſt, the biſhops of Lon- 
don, Wincheſter, Litchfield and Coventry, and ſome others, 
ſpoke for the bill; as did likewiſe the lord Trevor. One of 
theſe having ſaid, That he verily believed, the preſent ca- 
lamity, occaſioned by the South-Sea project, was a judgment 
of God on the blaſphemy and profaneneſs the nation was 
guilty of: The lord Onſlow replied, * That noble peer muſt 
then have been a great ſinner ; for he heard he had loſt con- 
ſiderably by the South-Sea.“ After ſome other ſpeeches, the 
bill was put off to a long day, by a majority of 60 voices 
againſt 31. 

The ſupplies were, contrary to cuſtom, granted very late, 
and not with the uſual readineſs. The king, not to increaſe 
the ill humour, had not mentioned ſubſidy he was obliged, 
by the laſt year's treaty, to give Sweden for her ſupport 
againſt Ruſſia. However on the 16th of June, he thought 
proper to ſend the following meſſage to the houſe of com- 
mons: | 

His 
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ated by a treaty to pay a ſubſidy to that crown, hath or- 
dered that treaty to be laid before the houſe of commons; and 
hopes from their known zeal and affection for the Proteſtant 
religon, and the true intereſt of their country, that they 


vill enable him to make good the engagements he has en- 


tered into upon this occaſion. 

His majeſty being informed, that two ſhips called the Briſtol 
Merchant and Turky Merchant (now lying under quaren- 
tine) did arrive from Cyprus, and other Parts of Turky, in- 
fected with the plague, and have cotton wool and other 
goods on board, which are dangerous to ſpread the infection; 
and conceiving it neceſſary for the preſervation of the health 
of his ſubjects, that theſe ſhips and their ladings be burnt and 
deſtroyed, and that a reaſonable ſatisfaction be given to the 
owners, hath, by the advice of his privy-council, cauſed the 
value thereof to be computed by his majeſty's officers, and 
ordered thoſe computations to be laid before the houſe of 
commons, that proviſion may be made for ſatisfying the 
ſame.” 

This mags occaſioned a long debate. Mr, Shippen, 
dir William Windham, Sir Joſeph Jekyll, the lord Moleſ- 
worth, Mr. Butler, and ſome others, deſired to know, 
Whether we were to give 72,000l. (for that was the ſub- 
ſidy) to Sweden, beſides the maintaining a great fleet, with 


fix thouſand ſeamen, in the Baltic, which they thought a 


ſufficient charge to the nation, without paying ſo great a ſub- 
fidy? Urging, that, before this laſt treaty with Sweden, 
there had been a rupture between the two nations, and hoſti- 
lities, and great depredations committed by the Swediſh 
privateers on our merchants ; ſo that, before any ſubſidy be 
given to that crown, accounts ought firſt to be ſtated and ſet- 
tled, and it might appear upon the belance, that Sweden is 
indebted to us.” To this it was anſwered by Mr. Walpole 
and his brother, Mr. Lechmere, the lord Barrington, and 
ſome others, That the ſubſidy allowed to Sweden by this 
laſt treaty, and the ſquadron ſent to their aſſiſtance, was no 
more than had been ſtipulated by former engagements ; but 


that the ſubſidy was not like to be demanded any more, the 


preliminaries of the peace between the czar of Muſcovy and 
the crown of Sweden being in a manner ſettled. Neither did 
the king deſire any new tax for it, the land and malt-tax bo- 
ing ſufficient to anſwer all this year's expence.“ Mr. Wal- 


pole 


His majeſty, having taken the firſt opportunity, upon Geo. I. 
the death of the late king of Sweden, to renew the ancient 1721. 
alliances between this kingdom and Sweden, and having ſti —+— 
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Geo. I, pole added, © He was extremly glad, he could at the ſame 
1721. time acquaint the houſe, that his majeſty's endeavours 1 
— ;procure a general peace had been ſo ſucceſsful, that an ad. 
vantageous treaty with Spain was actually agreed on and 
ſigned.” The lord Moleſworth obſerved, * That he would 
go as far as any man to maintain and ſupport the honour and 
dignity of the crown of Great-Britain ; but that, on the 
other hand, he was not for ſquandering away unneceſſarily 

the ſmall remainder of the wealth of the nation. That 
our late conduct we were become the allies of the whole 
world, and the bubbles of all our allies; bur, when we haye 
occaſion for our allies, we are obliged to pay them well: 
And to that purpoſe he inſtanced in the Dutch troops, that 
came over to our aſſiſtance in the rebellion in 1715. He 
added, That as to our alliances with Sweden, it was a 
matter of great intricacy and nicety, becauſe the treaties, 
which England has in divers times made with Sweden, are 
partly contradiftory.” He then entered into a detail of the 
treaties of Roſchield and T ravendal made in the reigns of 
king Charles II. and William III. That the engagements 
lately entered into with the crown of Sweden were likewiſe, 
in ſome meaſure, contrary to the treaties ſubſiſting with Den. 
mark; particularly as to the ſecuring to the duke of Holſtein 
the duchy of Sleſwick ; and directly oppoſite to the meaſure; 
formerly concerted with the czar of Muſcovy, in order to en- 
gage him to check the fierceneſs and ambition of the late 
king of Sweden: And therefore, in order to engage the czar 
to yield what he bad gained, it were but juſt, that the king 
of Pruſſia ſhould give up Stettin, and the elector of Hanover, 


Bremen and Verden. He owned, that the diſtreſſed condi- A 
tion, to which the Swedes had been reduced, was really wor- - 
thy of compaſſion: But that, on the other hand, it muſt be \ 
conſidered, they had been, in great meaſure, the authors of t 
their own misfortunes, by their tame ſubmiſſion to a deſpo- 
to enable him to carry on his unjuſt, raſh, and ambitious 


deſigns; and that any nation, who followed their example, 
deſerved the ſame fate. To this purpoſe he took notice of 
the hard uſage of the ſubjects of Mechlenburg from their 
prince, which he inſinuated to have been one of the cauſes of 
the late rupture with the czar ; but that, after all, England 
ought not to intermeddle with the affairs of the empire : That 
the getting naval ſtores for our ſhipping was the main advan- 
tage we reaped from our trading in the Baltic: And he owned, 
that hemp was a very neceſſary commodity, pA 

| |; this 


r 
tic tyrannical prince, and by 2 their whole ſubſtance f 
| 
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his juncture; but that, if due encouragement were given to Geo. I. 
ome of our plantations in America, we might be ſupplied 1721. 
rom thence at a much cheaper rate than from Sweden and 


Norway. Mr. Lechmere diſtinguiſhed himſelf alſo on this 
xcafion ; but the ſubſidy was at laſt 33 by a majority 
of 197 againſt 136. A ſupply was allo given to ſatisfy the 
,wners of the ſhips that were to be burnt, on account of their 
eing ſuſpected to be infectious. 


Notwithſtanding this warm debate about the Swediſh ſub- A ta on 


oy, the king ſent, about three Weeks after, another meſ- — 


age to the commons, relating to the debts of the civil lift. 
His majeſty finds it — to acquaint his loyal houſe 
of commons with the difficulties he labours under, by 
reaſon of debts contracted in his civil government; which, 
deing 2 at Lady-Day laſt, do amount to more than 
,0001. 
of the proviſion, made by an act of the laſt ſeſſion of par- 
lament for diſcharging this debt had not hitherto proved in 
very great degree ineffectual, his majeſty had not been un- 
der a neceſſity of applying again to parliament upon this oc- 
caſion. But being refolved to cauſe a retrenchment to be 
made of his civil lift expences for the future, and finding, 
that ſuch a retrenchment cannot well be effected, without 
diſcharging the preſent arrears, has ordered the accounts 
thereof to be laid before the houſe, and hopes he may be 
impowered to raiſe ready money for that purpoſe on the civil 
liſt revenues, which to avoid laying any new burden on his 
people, his majeſty propoſes ſhall be replaced to the civil liſt, 
and reimburſed by a deduction to be made out of the falaries 
and waves of all officers, and the penſions, and other pay- 
ments from the crown.“ After the reading of this meſſage, 
Mr. Shippen ſtood up, and made a long ſpeech, wherein he 
took notice of this new and unuſual method of aſking for 
money, not from the throne, and at the beginning of a ſeſ- 
fion, as it had always been the cuſtom in the former reigns ; 
but now, by a n the end of the ſeſſion, when 
moſt of the members were gone home. Look round the 
houſe, Gentlemen ſaid he, and ſee how few members are 
preſent, when a buſineſs of this conſequence is to be debated.” 
But, beſides the unſeaſonableneſs of the time, he obſerved, 
* That this meſſage was no leſs extraordinary as to another 
circumſtance; for, whereas the ways and means of raiſing 
ſupplies were always left to the commons, here, not only the 
ſum, but the way of raiſing it, was pointed out to them, 
which was making the houſe a perfect parliament of Paris. 


That 
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Geo. I. That, if things were brought to that paſs, it might be 
1721. for any king whenever he thought fit, to make himſelf arb. 
m—=— trary and abſolute maſter of our liberties and properties; con. 
cluding, he was ſure, that the gentleman who had adviſe, 
the aſking for ſuch a ſum in that manner, would have been f 
a quite contrary mind two years ago; but that it was uſuz] 
for men's judgments to altar as their intereſts lead then, 
Mr. Shippen was anſwered by Mr. Walpole, who ſhewey 
the occaſion and the reaſonableneſs of the king's meſſage, the 
tenderneſs and regard he expreſſed in it for the eaſe of his 
ſubjects, and the neceſſity of complying with his deſires. He 
was ſeconded by Mr. Lowndes, who ſaid, that ſixpence in 
the pound on all the civil liſt funds would anſwer the purpoſe, 
But Mr. Pulteney, and Sir Joſeph Jekyll were of opinion, 
that it would not do, and therefore moved for one ſhilling in 
the pound; adding, that, if this were to much for the pre- 
ſent occaſion, the overplus might gotowards the diſcharge of 
the public debts. Mr. Sloper agreed with them, and upon 
this laſt conſideration moved for one ſhilling and ſix- pence in 
the pound ; and that the tax might extend to all military of- 
ficers, whoſe pay was above ten ſhilling a day. But this mo- 
tion was dropped, and after ſome other debates it was at laſt 
agreed, that 500,000 1. ſhould be raiſed for the debts of the 
civil liſt, by a deduction of ſ1x-pence in the pound out of ia- 
laries, wages, penſions, and other payments from the crown. 
For this purpoſe a bill paſſed both houſes, and received the 
royal aſſent. At the ſame time paſſed alſo an act for a gene- 
ral pardon. 
Theparlia- The act for reſtoring public credit was paſſed the 10th of 
ment is pro- Auguſt, when the king came to the houſe of peers, and con- 


2 cluding the ſeſſion with the following ſpeech : 


c My lords and gentlemen, 


The king's © 12 glad that the buſineſs of this, and the former ſeſ- 
peech. 6 


ſion, is at length brought to ſuch a period, that I have 

© now an opportunity of giving you ſome receſs, after the 
great pains you have taken in the ſervice of the public. 

The common calamity, occaſioned by the wicked execu- 

< tion of the South-Sea ſcheme, was become fo very great 

© before your meeting, that the providing proper remedies 

< for it was very difficult, But it is a great comfort to me 

to obſerve, that public credit now begins to recover which 


gives me the greateſt hopes, that it will be intirely — 
1 


c 
4 
* 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
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« when all the proviſions, you have made for that end, ſhall Geo. J. 


* 


de duly put in execution. i 

J have "we compaſhon for the ſufferings of the innocent, 
and a juſt indignation againſt the guilty; and have readily 
given my aflent to ſuch bills, as you have preſented to me, 
for puniſhing the authors of our late misfortunes; and for 


obtaining the reſtitution and ſatisfaction due to thoſe, who 


© have been injured by them, in ſuch manner, as you judged 
proper. I was at the ſame time willing and deſirous, by 
my free and general pardon, to give eaſe and quiet to the 
«© reſt of my ſubjects, many of whom may, in ſuch a general 
© infatuation, have been unwarily drawn in to tranſgreſs the 


© Jaws. 


« Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


I return you my hearty thanks for the ſupplies you have 
© granted for the current ſervice of this year, and particularly 
for your inabling me to diſcharge the debts and arrears on 
© the civil lift, and to make good the engagements I was un- 
der for procuring peace in the North, which, in all proba- 
* bility, will now very ſoon be concluded. Theſe inſtances 
of your faithful endeavours to ſupport the honour and dig- 
© nity of the crown at home and abroad, are freſh marks of 
© your zeal and affection to my perſon and government. 


My Lords and gentlemen, 


© I take this opportunity of acquainting you, that we have 
* renewed all our treaties of commerce with Spain, upon the 
© ſame foot as they were ſettled before the late war, which 
© muſt neceſlairly proye an immediate and valuable advantage 
to the trade and manufactures of this kingdom. 

* I earneſtly recommend to you all, in your ſeveral ſtati- 
* ons, to ſuppreſs profaneneſs and immorality, and to preſerve 
* the peace and quiet of the kingdom. 

© You are all ſenſible that the diſcontents occaſioned by the 
great loſſes, that many of my ſubjects have ſuſtained, have 
been induſtriouſly raiſed and inflamed by malicious and ſe- 
* ditious libels : But I. make no doubt, but that, by your 
* prudent conduct in your ſeveral countries, all the encmies 
* of my government, whoflattered themſelves they ſhould be 
* able to take advantage from our misfortunes, and blow up 


the ſufferings of my people into popular diſcontent and diſ- 
affection, 


1721. 
—ͤ —-—-— 
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Geo. I.- affection, will be diſappointed in their wicked defigns ny 
t. 1721, expectations. | 


— ma 
The zeal of the parliament deſerved the praiſes beſtow 85 
by the king, for having in great meaſure reſtored the public be 
credit, when under ſuch difficulties, and his thanks, not the 
for the ſupplies for the ſervice of the year, but for the d. de 
charge of the civil liſt debts; and the ſubſidy to Swede, des 
The king was ſenſible of the injurious ſuſpicions raiſed on hi; It 
account with regard to the South-Sea company: The emye. WM ©* 
ror's refuſal to deliver up Mr. Knight, and the favour ſhewn Wl tia! 
to the directors and their abettors, were conſidered as hi; It 
work, and greatly increaſed the number of the diſaffectel. W 
Hence it was that he ſo ſtrongly expreſſed his apprebenſions, W © 


that the enemies to his government would endeavour to bloy W 2d 

up the ſufferings of the people into diſcontent, that the mem. W it! 

bers of parliament might be the more zealous to diſappoint I 9? 

their begun | M 

After the ſpeech the parliament was prorogued to the 19th 

of October. | 

During theſe proceedings, ſeveral changes had been made G 

in the miniſtry. Mr. Walpole (as has been ſaid) was made de 

firſt commiſſionet of the treaſury, and chancellor of the Ex- th 

chequer (c). The lords Townſhend and Carteret were ap- 40 

pointed ſecretaries of ſtate, The earl of Ilay was made h; 

privy- ſeal of Scotland, and the earl of Bute a lord of the bed- * 
chamber. 

Foreign Whilſt the parliament was employed in ſettling affairs at N 

attars. home, the king had continued his negotiations Al. and 8 

ended them with ſucceſs. . 

2 with On the 13th of June, N. S. the treaty of peace between 

rem. Great- Britain and Spain was ſigned at Madrid. It contained 

only fix articles, by which all the regulations with regard to 

commerce, agreed upon by the former treaties, were re- 

newed ; and both the contracting parties promiſed to execute 

it with the utmoſt ſincerity, and to renounce all interpreta- 

tions, which had been made uſe of to reſtrain and to weaken 


(e) The other commiſſioners may, brother to the lord Fitz- 
of the treaſury were Bailie, walter, was made a commiſſioner 
Turner, Edgecomb, and Pel- of the exciſe, and Charles Stan- 
ham. Mr. Horatio Walpole hope, treaſurer of the chamber 
was made ſecretary of the trea- to the king. Hue Forteſcue 
ſury : And Edward Carteret and was called up to the houſe of 
Galfredus Walpole Poſt Maſ- lords by the title of baron Clin - 
ters-General. Benjamin Mild. ton. 
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theſe conventions. They engaged to reſtore mutually all the Geo. I. 


effects ſeized and cofiſcated on both ſides. His Britannic 
majeſty, in particular, was to reſtore all the Ships of the 
Spaniſh fleet, which had been taken by that of England, in 
the ation near Sicily, with the guns, ſails, rigging, &c. in 
the ſame condition, in which they then were, or the value of 


them, if they were fold, The deciſion of the other difficul- 


ties and pretenſions were referred to the congreſs of Cambray. 
lt was ſtipulated likewiſe, that the publication of this treaty 
ſhould be deferred till the general peace, which was nego- 
tating at Cambray, or ſome other agreement ſhould be made. 
It was, however, to take place immediately after its being 
ratified, and the letters of which ratification were to be ex- 
changed in fix weeks, or ſooner, if poſſible. To theſe was 
added a ſecret article, by which king George promiſed not to 
interfere any longer in the affairs of Italy, and the king of. 
2. made an abſolute ceſſion of Gibraltar and Port- 
Mahon. 

The ſame day another treaty was ſigned at Madrid, which 
was little expected: It was a defenſive alliance between 
Great-Britain, France, and Spain; by which they were to 
defend the dominions of each other, wherever ſituated, as 
they were fixed by the treaties of Utrecht, Baden, and Lon- 
don. Each of the allies was to furniſh him, who ſhould 


have occaſion for aſſiſtance, or be attacked, with 80co foot,, 


and 4000 horſe, or an equivalent in money and ſhips. 

One deſign of this alliance was the maintenance and obſer- 
vation of the treaty, which was to be made at Cambray, in 
order to terminate the differences between the emperor and 
king of Spain. 

© Their Britannic, moſt Chriſtian, and Catholic majeſties 
(aid the fifth article of this treaty) being entirely ſatisfied 
with the ſentiments, the duke of Parma has always ſhewn 
towards them, and being deſirous to give him marks of the 
lingular eſteem and affection they have for him, premiſe and 
engage, by virtue of the preſent treaty, to grant him a parti- 
cular protection for the preſervation of his territories and 
rights, and for the ſupport of his dignity ; ſo that, if he ſhall 
be diſturbed, they will join their good offices and endeavours 
to obtain a juſt ſatisfaction; and, if that be refuſed, they 
will agree upon meaſures to procure it him by all other me- 
thads, which ſhall be in their power.” 

The States-general were, on the firſt opportunity, to be 
invited ta enter into this treaty; and it was promiſed to 
maintain the treaty of defenſive alliance, made at the Hague, 

the 


I721. 
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Geo. I. the 4th of January 17 25 and that nothing ſhould be done, 
* 


f1 


1721. either directly or indire 


, to the prejudice thereof. 


— The congreſs at Cambray, to which all the difficult poi 


— were referred, was at laſt opened. The ambaſſadors of Eng. 
ambray 


ruitleſs, 


Peace be- 


per wa tion to ſee the tranquility of Europe reſtored, by a reconci- 
A All 


Sweden, 


land and France had the title of mediators, and were to ter. 
minate the numberleſs differences between the courts 
Vienna and Madrid; but they could not ſucceed, the de. 
mands on both ſides being ſo oppoſite. The imperial mini. 
ſters talked in ſo high and deciſive a ſtrain, that there was ng 
treating with them, All the pretenſions of their maſter 
were inconteſtable, and equity itſelf; to oppoſe or conteſt 
them, was attacking his ſacred majeſty.” It was thus they 
expreſſed themſelves, in ſpeaking of the pretenſions of the 
duke of Parma, who had inſiſted, "That the emperor and em- 
pire had no right to exerciſe any ſuperiority over the duchies 
of Parma and Placentia, The imperial miniſters declared, 
They were amazed the duke of Parma ſhould have the 
aſſurance to draw up ſuch a memorial, and engage the media- 
tors to preſent it to them. It violates (ſaid they) the te- 
ſpe due to his imperial majeſty, by denying, hs has any ſo- 
vereignty over the duke. The mediators ſhould have ſup- 
preſſed ſuch unreaſonable pretenſions, which they neither 
could regard, nor had time to diſcuſs. If the duke had 
juſt complaints to propoſe, and would repreſent them with 
reſpect to the imperial court, they would undoubtedly be 
treated there with equity.” | 

The mediators anſwered, that the terms uſed by the im- 
perial miniſters were not very becoming between princes; 
That the memorial in queſtion could not, without cenſure, 
have been ſuppreſſed: That the duke of Parma had reaſon to 
apply to the congreſs for juſtice, and that he had not met 
with ſufficient encouragement, in his repreſentations to the 
court of Vienna, to addreſs himſelf thither again. To this it 
was added, that the negotiations had been always delayed, 
by continual obſtructions from the plenipotentaries of the 
emperor. 

With ſuch diſpoſitions, nothing was concluded, and never 
was congreſs more fruitleſs. To amuſe and ſurpriſe one 
another was the chief buſineſs; and, when they broke up, 
they were farther than ever from agreeing. 

After the peace with Spain, king George had the ſatisfac- 


liation between Sweden and Ruſſia. Though this was not 
done by his mediation, yet, it is certain, the affiſtance he 


had given Sweden, and the peace he had procured * 
a 
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that crown and thoſe of Pruſſia, Denmark, and Poland, had Geo. I. 


determined the czar to bound his pretenſions, and hearken to 
an accommodation. As the czar had no quarrel with France, 
he accepted the mediation of that crown, but abſolutely refu- 
{ed to hear ot the mediation of Great- Britain. 


Sweden was forced to yield up to the czar almoſt all his Treaty ef 


conqueſts, after the battle of Pultowa ; as Livonia, Ingria, 
Eſtonia, part of Carelia, and of the territory of Wyburg, 
Ryga, Revel, Narva, &c. and in return, the czar reſtored 
only part of Finland, with two millions of rix dollars, pro- 
4 not to concern himſelf with the regulations of their 
government. 

The czar included in the treaty the king and republic of 
Poland, and conſented alſo to the including of the king of 
Great-Britain, in ſuch fort, that the differences between 
them ſhould be adjuſted in an amicable manner. 


Theſe differences daily increaſed ; and, if theſe princes Perſonal 
had been neighbours, a war would certainly have enſued. _— 
Their enmity was in a great meaſure perſonal. The czar's g,.,,.. * 


was founded upon the conduct of king George, who, whilſt the czar, 


only elector of Hanover, had entered into the views of the 
northern ſtates againſt Sweden, and, after reaping the fruit 
of that alliance, had declared, on all occaſions, againſt 
Ruſſia. Hence the czar always diſtinguiſhed the king of 
England from the elector of Hanover, and ſhewed all poſſible 
rezard for the Engliſh, whilſt he endeavoured, by all me- 
thods, to annoy their king; and perhaps he would have ſuc- 
ceeded, had it not been for the Death of Charles XII. That 
prince and the czar, how much ſoever they were offended 
with each other, were more ſo with king George, and were 
going to lay aſide or ſuſpend their reſentments, in order to be 
revenged, About the time of the king's laſt arrival from 
Hanover, Mr. Baſtugef, the czar's refident at London, for 
ſome expreſſions in a memorial, was ordered to depart the 
kingdom in a fortnight. The czar, in revenge of this af- 
front, took occaſion to publiſh a declaration (which was de- 
uvered to the Engliſh factory at Peterſburg, and printed in 
Holland) in order to taiſe diſcontents in England. The de- 
dlaration was as follows: 
| Peterſburg, Jan. 29, 1720-21. 


© It is notorious in what an unjuſt and injurious manner 
our reſident was ſent away from the court of England; 
which, having done us a great and ſenſible wrong, ought 
baturally to have engaged us to ule reprifals, according to 
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what is praCtiſed every where elſe. But as we perceive thy 
all this is done without any regard to the intereſt of Engl 
and only in favour of the Hanoverian intereſt; for which the 
miniſters of Great Britain not only neglect the friendſhip d 
foreign powers, but do not even ſpare their own county, 
which more nearly, and more ſenſibly concern them; ye 
were unwilling that the Engliſh nation, which has no ſhare 
in that piece of injuſtice, ſhould ſuffer for it; and therefor 
we grant to them all manner of ſecurity and free liberty u 
trade in all our dominions.' 


Theſe two princes, without mentioning their other quz- 
lities, had great talents for negociation ; but king George ex- 
celled; for it muſt be owned, no prince could more wilely 
improve any favourable circumſtances to diſconcert his ene- 
my's projects. 

Beſides theſe treaties, in which king George had fo great 
an influence, there was one made with the Moors, and 
ſigned the 12th of Auguſt. Spain, being then at war with 
— Moors, loudly complained of the treaty, but without any 
effect. | 

This year died pope Clement XI. His name was John 
Francis Albani, native of Urbino. He had fate in the papal 
chair above twenty years. When he was cardinal, he was, 
for his abilities, courted by all the powers of Europe, and 
had a great hand in tne will of king Charles II. of Spain. 
He was revengeful to the laſt degree, inflexible in his reſo- 
lutions, and rejected all advice. His greateſt policy was to 
keep princes at variance. He expreſſed great kindneſs for 
the pretender. When he found he was going to die, he 
ſent for the pretender, who being come, he told the cardinals 
then in his bed chamber, that he wanted to ſpeak with him 
in private: but, one of them repreſenting, that it woulc re- 
dound moſt to his holineſs's honour to deliver his laſt thoughts 
to him in their preſence, the pope complied, and recom- 
mended to them the three following points : 

1. To let the pretender reſide conſtantly in the palace which 
he had aſſigned him. 

2. To continue the penſion granted to him, that he may 
be always enabled to ſupport the royal dignity, till he recover 
his kingdoms. 

To oblige the ſucceſſor in the holy ſee, to aflil 


the pretender in all things againſt the attempts of his ene- 


mies. 
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The cardinals aſſured the pope they would take care to Geo. I 
rform the 1ſt and 3d articles; but that, as the 2d, they 1721. 
would be inexcuſable, if they ſhould continue to exhauſt tage 


treaſure of the church, Which was by no means appropriated 
for the preſervation of one prince alone, but for the defence 
of the Roman Catholic religion in general. To this the pope 
anſwered, that his ſucceſſor might, with a very ſate con- 


ſcience, draw out ſums from the treaſury for the mainte- 


nance of the pretender, becauſe he had been deprived of his 
dominions for the ſake of the Catholic religion; moreover, 
the pretender himſelf made a very moving ſpeech againſt the 
inhumanity of abandoning one that was fo helpleſs : But the 
cardinals replied, That they would conſider of it, and give 
their anſwer next day. The pope, acquieſcing therewith, 
deſired the cardinal d'Althan to engage the emperor to eſpouſe 


the preterider's intereſt, and not to forſake him in the preſent . 


juncture; but that cardinal begged to be excuſed, and 
ſhewed, that it was impoſſible to be done, not only on ac- 
count of ſolemn treaty, but alſo by reaſon of the ſignal ſer- 
vices which England did to his imperial majeſty, in the late 
war againſt the Spaniards. 

Clement XI. was ſuccceded by Michael Angelo, of the 
family of Conti, who took the name of Innocent XIII. in 
memory of pope Innocent III. the moſt worthy of all the 
popes choſen from among the cardinals of that family (a). 

On the 15th of April, the princeſs of Wales was delivered 
London having preſented a congratulatory addreſs, the Ki 
in his anſwer, ſaid, I cannot omit taking this opportunity 
of alluring you, that I am truly concerned at the calamity 
brought upon you by the wicked management of the South- 
dea company. I have, how+ver, this on fort, that the re- 
port of any part of this misfortune cannot with the leaſt 
juſtice be imputed to me. Nothing will give me more eaſe 
and ſatisfaction than the ſeeing you delivered from your pre- 
ſent ſufferings, your trade revived, and public credit re-eſta- 
bliſhed.” This declaration was thought to be neceſlary, by 
reaſon of the inſinuations raiſed by the diſſaff ected. 

The young prince was chriſtened the 2d of May: The 
godfathers were the king of Pruſſia and the duke of York, 
repreſ-nted by the earl of Grantham and the lord Lumley. 


(a) The family of Conti is of Colonna, Orſino, and Sa- 
one of the four chief families of velli, which laſt is extinct. 


Rome; the other three are thoſe 
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Chapter of 
the Garter, 


dutcheſs of Dorſet. The young prince was named William 
Auguſtus, the preſent duke of Cumberland. 

The king held, on the 27th of March, a chapter of the 
order of the Garter, to fill up the vacancies occaſioned b 
the death of the dukes of Rutland and Buckingham (b). In 
their room were choſen Charles Fitzroy, duke of Grafton, 
and Henry Clinton, earl of Lincoln. 

The parliament had but one ſeſſion left, ſince the ſeven 

ears expired at Lady-Day next. It was propoſed in coun- 
cil to diſſolve the preſent, and call a new, parliament ; but it 
was repreſented by the majority, that it would be more ex- 
pedient to hold another ſeſſion, as tarther meaſures were to be 
taken towards a perfect reſtoration of the public credit, which 
another parliament might not ſo readily come into. It had 
been inſinuated, that a deſign was formed for the continuance 
of the parliament beyond the next ſeſſion; and ſo far be- 
lieved, that ſeveral members of the common-council of Lon- 
don, demanded, in form, of the lord-mayor, that a council 
ſhould be ſummoned, in which it was intended to move for 
an addreſs to the king, to thank him for his great care of the 
trade and commerce with Spain, but principally to expreſs 
their hopes of his calling frequent and new parliaments, 
The lord-mayor, perceiving their intentions, refuſed to com- 
ply with their requeſt on various pretences. Upon this, they 
publiſhed an account of their proceedings, with the heads 
of their intended addreſs, under the artful title of * An 
* apology for the citizens of London, for their not ad- 


(b) John Sheffield, duke of 


Buckingham, died February 24, 


1720-21. He had himſelf made 
the following epitaph, and or- 
dered it to be engraven on his 
tomb: But it was not orthodox 
enough: 


Pro rege ſepè, pro repub- 
licà ſemper, dubius non 1mpro- 
bus vixi, Incertus nec pertur- 
batus morior. Chriſtum vene- 
ror. In Deo confido zterno ac 
omnipotente. ENS ENTIUM 
MISERERE MEI.“ 


He was made knight of the 
Garter by king Charles II. and 


lord chamberlain by his ſucceſ. 
ſor: He was always in the op- 
poſition againſt king William, 
and made privy ſeal by queen 
Anne. Notwithitanding his dy- 
ing in a ſtate of uncertain.y, as 
he owned in his epitaph, he had 
appeared very zealous for the 
Church. IIe left a ſon by a na- 
tural daughter of king James 
the Second, who are ſince both 
dead, and the family extintt. 
This year, Sept. 15, died 
Matthew Prior, for whom a 
monument was erected in Weſt- 
minſter-Abbey. 
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dreſſing his majeſty under the preſent circumſtances of af- Geo, J. 
© fairs,” I721. 
The plague raged this year in the ſouthern parts of France,. 


particularly at Marſeilles. On this occaſion a proclamation Plague in 


was publiſhed, forbidding any perſon to come into England es 


from any part of France, between the bay of Biſcay and 
Dunkirk, without certificates of health. The ſtreets were 
ordered to be paved and kept clean; and an act of parlia- 
ment paſſed the laſt ſeſſion for prevention of infection, by 
building of peſt-houſes (to which the infected perſons, or 
healthy of an infected family, were to be removed) and by 
ordering trenches or lines to be drawn round any city, town, 
or place infected. The precautions appearing, to ſome to 
be unreaſonable, cauſed great debates, as will hereafter be 
ſcen. 

The parliament met on the day appointed, October 19, The lag (cc. 
and the ſeſſion was opened with the following ſpeech from the fion of the 


throne : 2 ia 
King 
« My lords and gentlemen, George, 


66 | acquainted you, when we parted laſt, with our having 
&« A renewed all our treaties of commerce with Spain; 
e ſince which, peace is happily reſtored in the North, by 
te the concluſion of the treaty between the czar and the king 
& of Sweden, and by that, which I have made with the 
% Moors, a great nnmber of my ſubjects are delivered from 
“e ſlavery; and all ſuch of them, as trade to thoſe parts of 
e the world, are, for the future, ſecured from falling under 
that dre:dful calamity. 

cc In this fituation of affairs, we ſhould be extremely 
<« wanting to ourſelves, if we neglected to improve the fa- 
« yourable opportunity, which this general tranquility gives 
dus, of extending our commerce, upon which the riches 
and grandeur of this nation chiefly depend. It is very ob- 
e vious, that nothing would more conduce to the obtaining 
e ſopublic a good, than to make the exportation of our own 
e manufactures, and the importation of the commodities, 
e uſed in the manufacturing of them, as praciicable and eaſy 
as may be. By this means, the balance of trade may be 
{© preſerved in our favour, our navigation increaſed, and 
te greater numbers of our poor employed. 

I muſt therefore recommend it to you, gentlemen of 
© the houſe of commons, to conſider how far the dutics 
upon theſe branches may be taken off and replaced, with- 
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% den upon my people. And I promiſe myſelf, that, by a 
& due conſideration of this matter, the produce of thoſe 
6 duties, compared with the infinite advantages that will ac- 
& crue to the kingdom by then being taken ott, w1ll be 
ce found ſo inconſiderable, as to leave little coom for any dif- 
6 ficulties or objections, 

„ The ſupplying ourſelves with naval ſtores, upon terms 
e the moſt eaſy and leaſt precarious, ſeems highly to deſerve 
ce the care — attention of parliament. Our plantations in 
“ America naturally abound with moſt of the proper mate- 
&« rials for this neceſſary and eſſential part of ou: trade and 
cc maritime ſtrength: And if, by due encouragement, we 


c could be furniſhed from thence with thoſe naval ftores, 


« which we are now obliged o purchaſe and bring from fo- 
<« reign countries, it would not only greatly contribute to 
the riches, influence, and power of this nation, but, by 
« employing our own colonies in this uſeful and advan» 
c tagiou- ſervice, divert them from ſetting up and carrying 
*« on manufactures, which directly intertere with thoſe of 
* Great-Britain. 


« Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


<« Tt will be a great pleaſure to me, if, in raiſing the ſup- 
<< plies of this year, it may be ſo ordered, that my people 
© may reap ſome immcdiate benefit from the preſent circum- 
ce ſtances of affairs abroad. I have ordered eſtimates to be 
6 prepared for the ſervice of the enſuing year, and likewiſe 
cc an account of the debts of the navy to be laid before you. 
© You cannot but be ſenſible of the ill conſequences, that 
6 ariſe from ſuch a large debt remaining unprovided for; 
and that, as long as the navy and victualling bills are at a 
very high diſcount, they do not only affect all other public 
credit, but greatly increaſe the charge and expence of the 
current ſervice. It is therefore very much to be wiſhed, 
« that ycu could find a method of diſcharging this part of the 
* national debts, which ot all others is the moſt heavy and 
<< burdenſome ; and by that means have it in your power 
to caſe your country of ſome part of the taxes, which, 
** from an abſolute neceſſity, they have been obliged to 


ce pay, 
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« My lords and gentlemen, 


4 The unſpeakable miſery and deſolation, that has of late 
« raged in ſome parts of Europe, cannot but be a ſufficient 
« warning to us, to ule all poſſible precautions to prevent the 
« contagion from being brought in among us: or, if theſe 


Kingdoms ſhould be viſited with ſuch a fatal calamity, to 


& be in 2 condition, with the bleſſing of God, to ſtop its 
« farther progreſs. And as all other proviſions will be alto- 
« gether vain and fruitleſs, if the abominable practice of 
© running goods be not at once totally ſuppreſſed, I moſt 
« earneſtly recommend to you, to let noother conſideration 
« ſtand in competition with a due care of preſerving ſo many 
& chouſand lives. 

„% The ſeveral affairs, which I have mentioned to you, 
being of the higheſt and moſt immediate concern to the 
« whole kingdom, I doubt not but you will enter into the 
« conſideration of them with that temper, unanimity, and 
« diſpatch, that the neceſſity and importance of them re- 
« quire,” 


The king, in this ſpeech, propoſes the affairs to be conſi- 
dered : Shews the beſt manner of extending commerce, and 
ſupplying naval ſtores : Exprefles his concern for the debts 
of the navy, and hopes they will be taken care of in the ſup- 
plies for the preſent year: 8 with recommending all 
poſſible means to prevent the plague, or ſtop the progreſs of 
its contagion, particularly by providing againſt the practice 
of ſmuggling. ; 

The addreſſes of thanks were ſuitable to the ſpeech ; the 
king was congratulated upon his ſucceſs for reſtoring the 
tranquility of 9 — and ſecuring the trade of the nation 
by treaties: Aſſurances were given to proceed to the conſi- 


deration of the affairs recommended by him, with temper, 


unanimity and diſpatch. Notwithſtanding theſe aſſurances 
of unanimity, the debates ran very high this ſeſſion, and no- 
thing paſſed without great oppoſition. 


One of the firſt debates that happened in the houſe of Mr. Law 
lords was about the famous Mr. Law. He came to England, mn 
on the 20th of October, in the fleet under Sir John Norris * 
from the Baltic. Mr. Law, aſter the downfall of the Miſ- 
ſiſlippi ſtock, had been forced to leave France, to avoid the 
teſentment of the enraged people, who had more than once 
attempted his life. Having ſpent ſome time at Venice, and 
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ſurpriſed, ſome time after, to hear, that, he was gone to Ha. 


— nover, from whence he deſigned ſhortly to come into Eng. 


land. He was brought up to London by a lord, with whom 
he had negotiated for great parcels of South-Sea ſtock ; was 
privately admitted to court; and having take a houſe in 
Conduit-ftreet, near Hanover-Square, he was, for ſome 
days, viſited by great numbers of perſons of quality and di- 
ſtinction. This gave ſo much umbrage, that, on the 26th 
of October, earl Coningſby repreſented to the houſe of lords, 
how dangerous it might be, on ſeveral accounts, to entertain 
and countenance ſuch a man as Mr. Law; and a day being, 
at his motion, appointed to conſider of that matter, the earl 
ſaid, That he, the earl, could not but entertain ſome 
jealouſy of a perſon, who had done ſo much miſchief in a 
neighbouring kingdom, and who being ſo immenſely rich, 
as he was reported to be, might do a great deal more hurt 
here, by tampering with any, who were grown defperate, 
by being involved in' the calamity occaſioned by the fatal 
Imitation of his pernicious projects. That this perſon was 
the more dangerous, in that he had renounced, not only his 
natural affection to his country, and his allegiance to his 
lawful ſovereign, by being naturalized in France, and open] 

countenancing the pretender's friends, but, which was web 
of all, he had alſo renounced his God, by turning Roman 
Catholic: Concluding, that they ought to enquire, Whether 
Sir John Norris had orders to bring him over?” The lord 
Carteret anſwered, * That Mr. Law had many years ago, 
the misfortune to kill a gentleman in a duel ; but that, ha- 
ving, at laſt, received the benefit of the king's clemency, 
and the appeal lodged by the relations of the deceaſed being 
taken off, he was come over to plead his majeſty's pardon. 
That there was no law to keep any Engliſhman out of his 
country; and as Mr. Law was a ſubject of Great-Britain, it 
was noteven in the king's power to hinder him from coming 
over, if he thought fit.” To this the lord Trevor replied, 
© That Mr. Law was indeed a ſubject of Great-Britain, and 
therefore, as ſuch, had an undoubted right to come hither, 
but the circumitances of a perſon. of his character being 
brought over on board an Engliſh admiral, and at this junc- 


ture of time, might deſerve the conſideration of that houſe. 


Earl Cowper ſpoke much to the ſame effect: But, however, 
the aftair was dropped, and Mr. Law, attended by the duke 
of Argvle, and the earl of Ilay, pleaded his pardon at the 
king's-Bench according to form, T 
he 
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of which the conſideration had been recommended from the 
trone, occaſioned great debates in both houſes. Mr. Free- 
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man in the houſe of commons, reflected with ſome warmth Debates a- 
upon the perſons concerned in that part of the adminiſtration, bout the na- 


ſaying, © It was matter of wonder, how ſo great a debt 
could be incurred, when the parliament had provided what 
had been deſired on that head.“ Mr. Shippen hinted, That 
ſuch extraordinary expences could not be for the immediate 
ſervice of Greet Nein but, in all probability, for the pre- 
ſervation of ſome foreign acquiſitions.” Sir Joſeph Jekyll 
aid, That he was not againſt providing for any juſt public 
debt ; but that, in his opinion, they could not anſwer it, 
either to themſelves, or thoſe they had the honour to repre- 
ſent, if they gave away the nation's money blindfold ; and 
therefore he deſired, that the houſe might be informed, How 
ſo great a debt had been contracted?” To this Mr. Walpole 
replied, * Nothing in the World was more reaſonable ; and 
therefore he backed the motion, for having a particular ac- 
count of that debt laid before the houſe ; but, in the mean 
time, he might aſſure them, that near 1,100,000 I. of it was 
contracted in the laſt reign z and, as the perſons now in the 
adminiſtration were not anſwerable for that part, neither did 
they defire, that above one million of it ſhould be this 
year provided for.” This was agreed to without divid- 
ing. 
The ſame affair was more warmly debated in the houſe of 
lords: When a ſurprize was expreſſed, how the navy debt 
came to be ſo large, it was anſwered (as in the houſe of com- 
mons) that near two thirds of the debt had been contracted 
in the laſt reign, of which the proofs were ready, Upon this 
the earl of Rocheſter ſaid, That, ſince the debt was in- 
curred, it was but juſtice, that they, who truſted the govern- 
ment, ſhould be paid; but, on the other hand, it became 
the wiſdom of that houſe to endeavour to prevent the like for 
the future, and to reſtore the navy on the ancient foot, that 
is, not to exceed the expences provided for by parliament.” 
And moved for an addreſs to that purpoſe. "I his was oppo- 
led by the eail of Ilay, who urged, that the public good, 
and the ſafety of the nation, beiug the grand object and rule 
of government, ſome latitude muſt of neceſſity be given, and 
allowance made, to thoſe who are in the adminiſtration, for 
extraordinary expences, upon unforeſeen exigencies. And 
therefore, if the miniſters, as they had promiſed it, gave the 
houſe a ſatisfactory account, how the debt in queſtion came 
to 
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to be contracted, there was, in his opinion, no occaſion for 
ſuch an addreſs.” The lord chancellor Parker and 
ſpeaking on the ſame fide, the motion for an addreſs was te. 
jected by 64 voices (among which was the lord Harcourt, 
who had been lately made a viſcount) againſt 22. 

In ſeveral other debates on this affair, it was urged, That 
the navy debt was increaſed by employing more ſeamen than 
were provided for by parliament, particularly by ſending 
large fleets to the Baltic and Mediterranean, and keeping the 
failors in pay during the winter: That theſe extraordinary 
expences were not neceſſary for the ſervice of Great: Britain, 
and therefore it was proper to have all the papers relating to 
the. northern tranſactions, particularly the lord Carteret' 
private inſtructions, laid before the houſe, in order to have 
full ſatisfaction concerning the grounds of theſe expeditions, 
and ſee whether the act of ſettlement had been no ways ia- 
fringed by them, a point of the utmoſt conſequence to the 
preſent eſtabliſhment. To this it was anſwered, That the 
employing more ſeamen for ſeveral years, than were provided 
for by parliament, was occaſioned by ſervices which either 
were purſuant to the previous advice, or had the ſubſequent 
approbation of one or both houſes, and were alſo necel:: 
for the ſafety of the kingdom, and tranquility of Europe: 
That, the nature of theſe ſervices detaining the ſquadrons 
till the months of November or December, the paying off 
the ſeamen was inconſiſtent with having the ſhips ready 
to fail early in the ſpring, and nothing would be ſaved by 
it. By a great majority it was voted, that the lord Carteret's 
private inſtructions ſhould not be addrefled, and that the 
ſending a ſquadron to the Baltic did no way break into the act 
of Settlement. 

The affairs of Spain and the North were ſo equally con- 


of Spain and cerned in the increaſe of the naval debt, that the inquiry into 


the North, 


the one, naturally led to the inquiry into the other. The 
debate was opened by the duke of Wharton, who animad- 
verted upon the conduct of the miniſters, both as to the war 
and peace with Spain, and moved that the treaty with that 
crown might be laid before the houſe. The ear] of Sunder- 
land ſaid, * He did not doubt but his majeſty would be al- 
ways ready to comply with the deſires of that houſe, and 
even in this particular, as well as in others; but that, for 
his part, he would be ſo free as to declare his judgment 
againſt adviſing his majeſty to communicate the treaty in 
queſtion at this juncture, becauſe, to his knowledge, there 


was in it a ſecret article, which the king of Spain gy 
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way was over; and, his majeſty having granted that requeff, 
ke therefore hoped that houſe would not defire his majeſty to 
break his promiſe.“ Upon this the duke of Wharton's mo- 
ton was rejected by a majority of 59 voices againſt 22. In 
the debate che carl of Strafford ſuggeſted, © Fhat as the 
war with Spain was undertaken without neceſſity, or a juſt 
provocation, ſo the peace was concluded without any benefit 
or advantage. That, contrary to the law of nations, the 
Sanith fleet was fallen upon without any declaration of war, 
and even while a Britiſh miniſter and a ſecretary of ſtate were 
amicatly creating at Madrid; ſo that the Spaniards might 
thick themlelves ſecure from 2ny hoftilities. And, as the 
manner of beginning the war did not appcar juſtifiable, ſo 
nether could the war itſelt be eaſily reconciled with found 
politics, fince it was an interruption to one of the moſt va- 
luabe bran hes of our trade, and at a time, when the nation 
ganed under the preſſure of heavy debts, occaſioned by a 
former long expenſive war : Concluding with a motion for an 
(dreſs to his majeſty, that he would be pleaſed to cauſe the 
infructions, that were given to Sir George Byng (ow lord 
Torrington) to be laid before the houſe.” But as the motion 
for the treaty, ſo this for the inſtructions of Sir George Byng, 
was upon the queſtion rejected by a majoriry of 67 againſt 
14. A proteſt was entered, repreſenting that a motion for 
aumiral's inſtructions had never been denied; that, without 
z fight of the lord Torrington's inſtructions, the war with 
Spain, in which the action in the Mediterranean involved us, 
Gd not appear juſtifiable, and it was plainly prejudicial to the 
nation, as it interrupted our commerce with Spain and oc- 
aloned a ſtrict union between the French and Spaniſh 
crowns, which it was the intereſt of Great-Britain to have 
kept always divided. Nor did it appear that Great-Britain 
reaped any fruits from that War, 

After this it was moved, that the houſe would inquire 
what was become of the ſhips taken from the Spaniards, and 
bow they were diſpoſed of, and an addreis for that purpoſe 
vas voted, 

The debates on the navy debt being put off for three 
weeks, a proteſt (Feb. 19) was entered againſt it, in 
which the ſeyeral particulars that were deſigned to be pro- 
ceded upon were ſpecified, but they were afterwards ex- 
panged by an order of the houſe. 


The 
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plague, 


Deèbates on 
the army, 


On the 
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The bill to prevent infection from the plague cauſed like. 
wiſe long and warm debates in the houſe of lords, Ea 
Cowper moved, That a clauſe might be added to the hi 
for repealing ſo much of the late quarentine act, as impower, 
the government to remove to a larazet, or peſt-houſe, am 
perſons whatſoever, infected with the plague, or healthy per. 
ſons out of an infected family, from their habitations; an 
alſo ſo much of the act, as gives power for the drawing line; 
or trenches round any city, town, or place infected. Hz 
repreſented, that theſe powers were altogether unknown ty 
our conſtitution, inconſiſtent with the lenity of our free gc. 
vernment, ſuch as could never be wiſely or uſefully put in 
practice; and the more odious, becauſe they ſeemed to be 
copied from the arbitrary government of France, and could 
not be executed but by military force.” The earl alſo op. 
poſed the forcing perſons to accept nurſes and phyſician: 


appointed by the government. Though the repeal of the ſai 
obnoxious clauſes in the quarentine act, met with much op. W © 
poſition, and a petition from the city of London, for that the 


purpoſe, had been rejected by the lords: Yet an act paſſe 
at laſt for repealing the clauſes for removing perſons to peſt- 100 
houſes, and drawing lines round any city or town that was the 
infected. fu 

The mutiny and deſertion bill occaſioned the uſual di- ce 
putes about the army. The lord Trevor opened the debate * 
with a long ſpeech, wherein he excepted againſt the clauſes for 
puniſhing ſoldiers with death for deſertion, and for exemptin; MW © 
them from being arreſted for debt. He urged, « That the MW * 


exerciſe of martial law in time of peace was unknown, and b. 
repugnant to conſtitution : That ſuch a law was indeed i 
neceſſary during the late rebellion ; but, there being at pre- a 
ſent no ſuch reaſon, and all being quiet and eaſy under is 0 
majeſty's mild government, the puniſhment of hh con- 0 
mitted by the ſoidiery ought to be left to the civil magiſtrate. 
And that, on the other hand, it was unreaſanable to grant h 
ſoldiers a protection from their lawful creditors, ſince a great | 
many poor people, who might be drawn in to truſt them, f 
might be ruined.” Aſter a warm debate, the bill paſſed with- 
out any alteration or reduction of the forces, 1 

There was at this time great clamour againſt the French 5 


ach kuf - building and buying ſhips in England. Some were built for 


1 aps in 
i \yiand, 


them at Briſtol, and more at London. When this matter 
was conſidered in the houſe of lords, it was ſuggeſted, * That 
the practice of building ſhips for foreigners might be attended 
with very ill and dangerous conſequences; for, as ſuch fo- 

re1gners, 


OF ENGLAND: © 


rigners, though at preſent in amity with us, may yet, one Geo. I. 
ime or other, become our enemies, they will, in ſuch a 1721. 
caſe, make uſe of theſe very ſhips to fight againſt us: Beſides⁊ 


this general conſideration, the preſent great ſcarcity of tim- 

der in England made ſuch a practice ſo much the more un- 

aſtifiable, eſpecially if it was conſidered what a great num- 

ter of ſhips had lately been built for the French, ſome of 
which were ſixty or ſeventy gun-fſhips.* To this it was an- 

ſwered, That they knew of no law in being to hinder any 

ſhip-carpenter from working for any one, that would employ 

him. That the French, though now in amity, may be one 

day our enemies; but yet, if they built not here ſuch ſhips 

5 they have occaſion for, they might get them built in Hol- 

land or at Hamburgh ; and they were of opinion, that it 

was better for us to get their money than our neighbours : 
That indeed, if we could hinder the French from building 
hips at all, it would be prudent to doit; but, ſince they 
can have them in other places, our prohibiting them to buy 
them here would rather be detrimental than advantageous to 

us.” After ſome other ſpeeches, it was agreed to conſult the 

judges. Upon which chief-juſtice Pratt, in the name of all 

the-judges preſent (except baron Mountague, who deſired 
further time to conlider of it, before he gave his opinion) 

declared, That they knew of no law, whereby the king 
was impowered to hinder any of his ſubjects from building 
ſhips for any one, that would employ them, whether natives 
or forcigners.” Earl Cowper ſaid, if there was no ſuch law, 
it was high time there ſhould be one, to put a ſtop to ſuch a 
pernicious practice for the future, and therefore moved, that 
the judges be ordered to bring in a bill for that purpoſe. But, 
aſter ſome diſputes about certain proviſoes, the conſideration 
of the bill was put off, and never more reſumed, 


The Quakers having petitioned the commons for leave to The Qua- 
bring in a bill for taking out of their ſolemn affirmation the ker: bill, 


words, © In the preſence of Almighty God,” a bill patted the 
houſe for that purpoſe, and was ſent up to the lords, where 
it occaſioned a debate. The biſhop of Rocheſter having, 
among other things, ſaid, He did not know why ſuch di- 
ſinguiſhing indulgence, as was intended by this bill, ſhould 
be allowed to a ſet of people, who were hardly Chriſtians:“ 
The earl of Ilay anſwered, He wondered that reverend 
prelate ſhould call in queſtion, whether the Quakers were 
Chriſtians, ſince they were ſo, at leaſt by act of parliament, 
being included in the toleration act, under the general deno- 
mination of Proteſtant Diſſenters. The biſhop replied, It 

Was 
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Geo. I. was againſt the ſtanding orders of that auguſt aſſembly to 
1721-22 make any perſonal reflections ; and he thought it a much 


Petitions 
againſt its 


greater indecency to make a jeſt of any thing, that was ſa- 
cred; and that the calling the Quakers Chriſtians, by act of 
parliament, was a ſort of ſide-wind reflection upon Chri. 
ſtianity itſelf : however, he would let that paſs, and reſerye 
to another opportunity what he had to offer againſt the bill, 
Accordingly, he afterwards endeavonred to prove the Qua. 
kers were no Chriſtians, and was ſeconded and ſupported by 
the earl of Strafford, lord North and Grey, and the archbi- 
ſhip of York. When the. bill was committed, 2, petition 
from ſome of the London Clergy was preſented. by the arch. 
biſhop of Vork, ſetting forth, That, the bill night, in its 
coniequences, nearly affect the property of the ſubject in ge- 
neral, ſo it would; in a more eſpecial manner, indanger the 
legal maintenance of the clergy by tythes, inaſmuch as the 
people called Quakers pretend to deny the payment of tythes 
upon a principle of conſcien e; and ther fore might be under 

rong inducements to eale their conſciences in that reſpec, 
by violating them in another, when their fimple affirmation, 


on behalf of friends of the ſame perſuaſion, ſhall paſs in all 


courts of judicature for legal evidence. However, that the 
injuries, which the petitioners in their private affairs might 
poſſibly ſuffer, were, as they ought to be, of ſmall account 
with them, in compariſon of the miſchiefs, which might re- 
dound to ſociety from the indulgence intended, as it feemed 
to imply, that juſtice may be July adminiſtered, and go- 
vernment ſupported, without the intervention of any folemn 
appeal to God as a witneſs of truth of what is ſaid, by all 
perſons, in all cafes of great importance to the common wel- 
fare; whereas the petitioners were firmly perſuaded, that an 
oath was inſtituted by God himfelf, and the ſureſt bond of fide- 
lity among men, and hath been eſtecmed, and found to be 
ſo by the wiſdom and experience of all nations in all ages. 
But that what chiefly moved the petitioners to apply to their 
lordſhips, was their ſerious concern, left the minds of good 
men ſhould be grieved and wounded, and the encmies of 
Chriſtianity triumph, when they ſhould ſee ſuch condeſcen- 
ſions made by a Chriſtian legiſlature to a ſet of men, who 
renounce the divine inſtitutions of Chriſt ; particularly that, 
by which the faithful are initiated into his religion, and de- 
nominated Chriſtians; and who cannot, on this account, ac- 
cording to the uniform judgment and practice of the Catho- 
lic Church, be deemed worthy of that ſacred name. The 
petitioners moreover repreſented, that, upon the beſt infor- 

mation 
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mation they could get, the inſtances, wherein any Quaker Geo. I, 
had refuſed the folemn affirmation preſcribed by an act in the 1721-22. 


and 8th years of William III, had, from the paſſing that 
act to that day, been exceeding rare; ſo that there might be 
und to hope, that the continued uſe. of the ſaid ſolemn af- 
f mation would, b ees, have entirely cured that people 
of all thoſe 2. e prejudices againſt an oath, which 


the favour defigned them by the bill might tend to ſtrengthen 


and confirm. And the petitioners humbly left it to their 
lordſhips wiſe deliberations, whether ſuch anextraordinary in- 
dulgence granted to a people already as is conceived too nu- 
merous, might not contribue to multiply their ſect, and 
tempt perſons to profeſs themſelves Quakers, in order to be 
exempted from the obligation of oaths, and to ſtand upon a 
foot of privilege, not allowed to the beſt Chriſtians in the 


kingdom.” 


The receiving and reading of this petition was warmly op- it is rejec- 


poſed, and the queſtion being at laſt put, it was rejected. ted. 


All the biſhops preſent (except the two archbiſhops, the bi- 


ſhops of Oxford *, Litchfield and Coventry , and Rocheſter) * Potter. 


were againſt the petition. The biſhop of Saliſbury endea- f 


youred to mitigate the matter, and propoſed, that the peti- 
tioners might have leave to withdraw their petition, but this 
was oppoſed by the earl of Sunderland, who ſaid, that a 
committee ought to be appointed to enquire into the authors 
and promoters oi it, for he looked upon it to be no better 
than a libel. The lord Townſhend took notice of the irre- 
gular way, in which the petition was preſented, for if it was 
a petition ot the London clergy, it ought to be offered either 
by the biſhop of that dioceſe, or the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury; whereas it was preſented by the archbiſhop of York, 
who was metropolitan of another province. However, a 
proteſt was entered by ſeveral] lords and biſhops againſt reject- 
ing the petition. Aſter this, the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
moved, that the Quakers affirmation might not be admitted 
in courts of judicature, but among themſclves; and the arch- 
biſhop of York moved for a clauſe, that the Quakers aftirma- 
tion ſhould not go in any ſuit at law for tythes: But, after 
ſome farther debate, the bill was gone through, and ſent 
back to the commons; but a proteſt was entered againſt it by 
ſeveral lords and biſhops. 


Hough. 


As nothing had paſled without being proteſted againſt, the a, order 
ear] of Sunderland, towards the end of che ſeſſion, took no- out pro- 


tice, * That the privilege of entering proteſts had, of late, elt. 


been ſo much abuſed, that, in his opinion, ſome reſtaint 
ought 
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Geo. I. ought to be put to it by limiting the time for entering proteſts MW By 
1721-22. upon aſking leave of the houſe, which was never denied: ¶ pov 
And therefore he moved, that ſuch lords, as ſhall enter their W fam 
proteſtations with reaſons, ſhall do the ſame before two bea 
o'clock the next fitting day, and ſign them before the houſe Ill Sea 
riſes.” This was oppoſed by the lord Cowper, whoalledged, ( 
© That the time being ſo , and very few lords coming ¶ ore 
ſo early, ſuch an order would in effect put an end to all pro- the 
teſting, which was an ancient privilege of that houſe.“ The 
biſhop of Rocheſter added, That if proteſts were limited c 
to ſo ſhort a time, this was at leaſt the way to have them | 
crude and indigeſted; and he thought it unbecoming the dig- i © \ 
nity of that auguſt aſſembly to have any thing entered upon 
their journals, which were records for after ages, before it ii 
had been duly conſidered, and well digeſted.” However, it MW * © 
was reſolved, that it ſhould be a ſtanding order of the houſe Ne 
(inſtead of the order of the 5th of March, 1641) That ſuch ; 
lords, as ſhall enter their proteſtations with reaſons, ſhall do o 
the ſame before two o'clock the next fitting day, and fign en 


them before the houſe riſes. *p 
The bill fr The commons after having granted the neceſſary ſupplies, en 
* brought in a bill for ſecuring the freedom of elections of mem- © © 


re'efted by bers of parliament. Great debates aroſe about ſeveral clauſes 2 
the lords. that were offered to be inſerted in the bill; R that 
no officer of the cuſtoms or exciſe ſnould vote at any election 0 
for parhament men. This was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed, as ta- 
king away from thoſe officers their birthright, as Engliſhmen 
and Freeholders; upon which that clauſe was dropped. Il © 
Another was propoſed, that no perſon, who did not pay ſcot, 
and lot, ſhould have a vote in a corporation. This was allo ll © 
oppoſed, © becauſe (as it was urged) it had already been MW * 
adjudged at committees of elections, and agreed to by the 
houſe in ſeveral caſes, that ſuch perſons, in ſome places, 
ſhould have no votes ; and in other places they ſhould be al- 
lowed to vote, provided they did not receive alms from the 
pariſh.” As this clauſe was not inſiſted upon, the bill paſſed, 
and was ſent up to the lords. The earl of Sunderland en- 
deavoured to ſhew the impoſſibility of the ſeveral clauſes of 
the bill being put in execution, without expoſing the molt 
innocent perſons to the guilt of perjury. After ſeveral 
ſpeeches on both ſides, the bill was rejected by 48 voices 
againſt 30. 
The partia- An act paſſed this ſeſſion, to enable the South-Sea com- 
ment is dil. pany to diſpoſe of the effects in their hands by way of lottery 
toe, or ſubſcription, ia order to pay the debts of the * 
7 
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a clauſe in this bill, the South-Sea company were im- Geo. I. 
ed to fell 200,0001. a year of their capital ſtock for the 1721-22. 


ame purpoſe. Another act paſſed, to prolong the times for 
hearing and determining claims upon the eftates of the South- 
dea directors, and of Mr. Aiſlabie and Mr. Craggs. 


On the 7th of March, the buſineſs of the leon being Th: _ i 
over, the king came to the houſe of peers, and put an end to g, 


the parliament, with the following ſpeech to both houſes : 


© My lords and gentlemen, 


v U could not have given me a more acceptable in- 

ſtance of your zeal and affection, than by diſpatch - 
ing, with ſo much unanimity, the ſeveral particulars I re- 
© commended to you at the beginning of this ſeſſion, for the - 
© eaſe and advantage of my people. 

The many and great encouragements you have given to 
© our trade and manufactures, and the proviſion you have 
made for our be ing ſupplied with naval ſtores from our own 

* plantations, will, I make no doubt, excite the induſtry ot 
my ſubjects, employ a greater number of the poor, increafe 
our navigation, and be a conſiderable addition to the r:ches 
and ſtrength of this nation. 


© Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


© The raiſing the current ſupplies for the year, and the 
making a proviſion for the diſcharge of fo contiderable a 
part of the dept of the navy, is a farther proof of your at- 
ſection to me, and your regard for the public; and your 
N doing it, in a manner ſo little burthenſome to my pcople, 
gives me the greateſt ſatisfaction. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


I cannot in juſtice part with this parliament, without re- 
turning you my ſincere thanks for your ſtcady and refo- 
© lute adherence to my perſon and government, and to the 

* intereſt of the Proteſtant cauſe both at home and abroad. 
© The enemies of our happy conſtitution have given the 
F * Frongeſt and moſt honourable teſtimony of your behaviour 

in theſe Fame by the implacable mal ice, which they 
© have, upon all occaſions, expteſſed againſt you. 

© You muſt all be ſenſible, chat they are at this jundture 

* reviving, with the greateſt induſtry, the ſame wicked arts 

Vor. XIX. F f 0 
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I. of calumny and defamation, which have been the conſtant 


1721-22 © preludes to public troubles and diforders : And fuch js their 


© infatuation, that they flatter themſelves, the groſſeſt miſre. 
© preſentations will turn to their advantage, and give them an 
© opportunity of recommending themſelves to the favour and 
good opinion of my people. But I have fo juſt a confi. 
© dence in the affection of my ſubjects, and in their regard 
© for their own welfare, that I am perſuaded they will not 
© ſuffer themſelves to be thus impoſed upon, and betrayed 
into their own deſtruction. 

For my part, as the preſervation of the conſtitution in 
© church and (tate ſhall always be my care, I am firmly de- 
© termined to continue to countenance ſuch, as have mani- 
© feited their zeal for the preſent eſtabliſhment, and have the 
religion and civil rights of all my ſubjects truly at heart; 
© and I queſtion not but that behaviour, which has juſtly re- 
© commended them to me, will effectually ſecure to them 
© the good-will of all that are well affected to my govern- 
© ment, and will convince the world, that the expectations 
© of thoſe are very ill grounded, who hope to prevail with a 
© Proteitant free people, to give up their religion and liberties 
© into the hands of ſuch as are enemies unto both.” 

After this ſpeech the parliament was prorogued to the 15th 
of March, but, on the 10th, a proclamation was publiſhed 


to diſſolve the parliament, and, three days after, another for 
calling a new one. 


Soon after the diſſolution of the parliament, died Charles 
Spencer, ear] of Sunderland, whoſe abilities as a miniſter 
were indiſputable, but who expoſed himſelf to great odjum 
by the violence of his temper, and the ſhare he was thought 
to have had in the South-Sea ſcheme; and in the later part 
of his lite it is thought, upon good grounds, that he had en- 
tered into correſpondencies and deſigns, which would have 
been fatal io himſelf, or to the public. 

His death was followed in leſs than a month by that of his 
father-in-Jaw the duke of Marlborough, whoſe character has 
been given in the former part of this hiſtory (a). He was 

| in- 


(a) It may not be improper heim, which enumerates the 
to inſert here the monumental duke of Marlborough's exploits 
anſcription on the pillar in the in a plain, elegant, and maſcu- 
park, before the caſtle of Blen- line fyle: © 


The 
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nterred the gth of . with great funeral pomp, in Geo. I. 
Weſtminſter-Abbey ; and was ſucceeded as maſter-general 1722. 


of —— 


The Caftle of Blenheim was founded by Q. Ann. 
In the fourth Year of her Reign ; 
In the Year of the Chriſtian Zra 1705 ; 
Monument deſigned to perpetuate the Memory of the ſignal 
s Victory 
Obtained over the French and Bavarians, 
Near the Village of Blenheim, 
On the Banks of the Danube, 
By JOHN Duke of MARLBOROUGH: 
The Hero not only of his Nation, but of his Age; 
Whoſe Glory was equal in the Council and in the Field; 
Who by Wiſdom, Juſtice, Candour and Addreſs, 
Reconciled various, and even oppoſite Intereſts ; 
Acquired an Influence, which no Rank, no Authority 
can give, 
Nor any Force but that of ſuperior Virtue ; 
Became the fixed important Center, 
Which united in one common Cauſe 
The principle States of Europe ; 

Who by military Knowledge, and irreſiſtible Valour, 
In a long Series of uninterrupted Triumphs, 
Broke the Power of France, 

When raiſed the higheſt, when exerted the moſt ; 
Reſcued the Empire from Deſolation ; 

Aſſerted and confirmed the Liberties of Europe. 


Puilir, a grandſon of the 
houſe of France, united to the 
ntereſts, directed by the policy, 
ſupported by the arms of that 
crown, was placed on the 
throne of Spain, King William 
the Third beheld this formida- 
die union of two great, and 


once rival, monarchies. Atthe 
end of a life ſpent in defending 
the liberties of Europe, he ſaw 
them in their greateſt danger. 
He provided for their ſecurity, 
in * moſt effectual maimner. 
He took the duke of Marlbo- 
rough into has ſervice. 


Ambaſſador extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
To the States-General of the United Provinces. 
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Geo. I. of the ordinance, and colonel of the firſt regiment of fey. 
guards by the earl of Cadogan, 


The duke contracted ſeveral 
alliances before the death of 
king WILLIAM. He confirmed 
and improved theſe. He con- 
tracted others, after the acceſſion 


Captain-General and Commander in Chief 
Of the Forces of GREAT-BRITAIN. 


The duke led to the field the 
army of the allies. He took 
with ſurprizing rapidity Ven- 
lo, Ruremonde, Stevenſwaert, 


Liege. He extended and ſecu- 


red the frontiers of the Dutch. 
The enemies, whom he found 
inſulting at the gates of Nim- 
weghen, were SO to ſeek 
for ſhelter behind their lines. 
He forced Bonne, Huy, Lim- 
bourg in another campaign. He 
opened the communication of 
the Rhine, as well as che Maes. 
He added all the country be- 
tween theſe rivers to his former 
conqueſts. The arms of France, 
favoured by the defection of the 
elector of Bavaria, had pene- 
trated into the heart of the em- 
pire. This mighty body lay 
expoſed to immediate ruin. In 
that memorable crifis, the duke 
of MARLBOROUGH led 
his troops with unexampled ce- 
lerity, en order, 3 the 
Ocean to the Danube. He ſaw; 
he attacked; nor ſtopped, but 
to conquer the enemy. He 
forced Bavarians, ſuſtained 
by the French, in their ſtrong 
intrenchments at Schellenberg. 
He paſſed the Danube. A ſe- 
cond royal army, compoſed of 
the beſt troops of France, was 
{nt to reinforce the firſt, That 


The 


of Queen Axxg; and reunited 
the confederacy, which ha 
been diffolved at the end of: 
former war, in a ſtricter and 
firmer league. 


of the confederates was divided. 
With one part of it the fiege of 
Ingolſtadt was carried on. With 
the other the duke pave battle 
to the united — of France 
and Bavaria. On the ſecond 
day of Auguſt, 1704, he gained 
a more glorious victory than 
the hiſtories of any age can 
boaſt. The heaps of ſlain were 
dreadful proofs of his valour. 
A 1 France, whole le. 
gions of French, his priſoners, 
proclaimed his mercy. Bavaria 
was ſubdued. Ratiſbon, Augs- 
burg, Ulm, Meminghen, al! 
the uſurpations of the enemy, 
were recovered, The liberty of 
the diet, the peace of the em- 
th were reſtored. From the 

anube the duke turned bis 
victorious arms toward the 
Rhine, and the Moſelle. Lan- 
dau, Treves, Traerbach, were 
taken, In the courſe of one 
campaign the very nature of the 
war was changed. The inv- 
ders of other ſtates were reduced 
to defend their own. The 
frontier of France was expoſed 
in its weakeſt part to the cfforts 
of the allies. ; 

That he might improve bs 
advantage, that he might pul 
the ſum of things to a ſpeedy 
decifion, the duke of MA : 5 
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The elections for members of parliament were carried on Geo. I. 
with great zeal on both ſides, but the majority of the elec- 1722+ 


BOROUGH led his troops 
early in the following year once 
more to the Moſelle. They, 
whom he had ſaved a few 
months before, neglected to ſe- 
cond him now. They, who 
might have been his compa- 
nions in conqueſt, refuſed to 
join him. When he ſaw the 
enerous deſigns he had formed 
fultrated by private intereſt, by 
pique, by jealouſy, he returned 
with ſpeed to the Maes. He 
returned; and fortune and vic- 
tory returned withhim. Liege 
was relieved; Hay re-taken ; 
the French, who had preſſed 
the army of the States-General 
with ſuperior numbers, retired 
behind intrenchments, which 
they deemed impregnable. The 
duke forced theſe intrenchments, 
with inconſiderable loſs, on the 
th day of July, 1705. He defea- 
ted a great part of the army, 
which defended them. The 
reſt eſcaped by precipitate re- 
treat, If advantages propor- 
tionable to this ſucceſs were not 
immediately obtained, let the 
failure be aſcribed to that mis- 
fortune, which attends moſt 
confederacies, a diviſion of opi- 
nions, where one alone ſhould 
judge; a diviſion of powers, 
where one alone ſhould com- 
mand. The diſappointment it- 
ſelf did honour to the duke. It 
became the wonder of mankind 
how he could do ſo much under 
thoſe reſtraints, which had hin- 
dered him from doing more. 
Powers more abſolute were 
given him afterwards, The in- 
creaſe of his powers multiplied 
kis victories. At the opening 


ted, 
of the next campaign, when all 
his army was not yet aſſembled, 
when it was hardly known that 
he had taken the field, the noiſe 
of his triumphs was heard over 
Europe. On the 12th of May, 
1706, he attacked the French 
at Ramilies. In the ſpace of 
two hours, the whole army was 
put to flight. The vigour and 
conduct, with which he impro- 


ved this ſucceſs, were, equal to 


thoſe, with which he gained it, 
Louvain, Bruſſels, Malines, 
Liere, Ghent, Oudenard, Ant- 
werp, Damme, Bruges, Cour- 
tray ſurrendered. Oſtend, Me- 
nin, Dendermond, Aeth were 
taken. Brabant and Flanders 
were recovered. Places which 
had reſiſted the greateſt generals 
for months, for years; provin- 
ces, diſputed for ages, were the 
conqueſts of a ſummer. Nor 
was the duke content to triumph 
alone. Solicitous for the gene- 
ral intereſt, his care extended to 
the remoteſt ſcenes of the war, 
He choſe to leſſen his o¼n army, 
that he might enable the leaders 
of other armies to conquer. To 
this it muſt be aſcribed that Tu- 
rin was relieved, the duke of 
Savoy reinſtated, the French 
driven with confuſion out of 
Italy. 

Theſe victories gave the con- 
fede rates an opportunity of cars 
rying the war, on every ſide, 
into the dominions of France. 


But ſhe continued to enjoy 2 


kind of praceful neutrality in 
Germany. From Italy ſhe was 
once alarmed, and had no more 
to fear. The entire reduction 
of this power, whoſe ambition 
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had cauſed, whoſe ſtrength ſup- 
rted the war, ſeemed reſerved 

r him alone, who had fo tri- 
umphantly begun the glorious 
work. 

The barrier of France, on 
the fide of the Low-Countres, 
had been forming for more than 
half a century. What art, 

ower, expence could do, had 
een done to render 1t impene- 
trable. Yet here ſhe was moſt 
expoſed; for here the duke of 
MARLBOROUGH threa- 
tened to attack her, 

To cover what they had 
gained by ſurprize, or had been 
yielded to them by treachery, 
the French marched to the banks 
of the Schelde. At their head 
were the princes of the blood, 
and their moſt fortunate general, 
the duke of Vendoſme. Thus 
commanded, thus poſted, they 
hoped to check the victor in his 
courſe. Vain were their hopes. 
The duke of MAR LBO- 
ROUGH paſſe: the river in 
their fight. He defeated their 
whole army. The approach of 
night concealed, the proximity 
of Ghent favoured their flight. 
They neglected nothing to re- 
pair their loſs; to defend their 
frontier. New generals, new 
armies, appeared in the Nether- 
lands. All contributed to en- 
hance the glory, none were able 
to retard the progreſs of the 
confederate arms. y 

Liſle, the bulwark of this 
barrier, was beſieged, A nu- 
merous garriſon and a marſhal 
of France defended the place. 
Prince Eugene o Savoy com- 


* 


Geo. I. te !, was clearly in favour of the court; as was likewiſe tha 
ots peers, who were the dukes of Montrop 


and 


manded, the duke of MART. 
BOROUGH covered and 
ſuſtained the ſie The river; 
were ſeized, and the communi. 
cation with Holland interrupted 
The duke opened new commy. 
nications with great labour, and 
much greater art. Throu 
countries, over-run by the ene. 
my, the neceſſary convoys ar. 
rived in ſafety. Onealone wa 
attacked. The troops which 
attacked it, were beat. The 
defence of Liſle was animated 
by aſſurances of relief. 

The French aſſembled 2:1! 
their force. They marched to- 
wards the town. The duke of 
MARLBOROUGH offered 
them battle, without ſuſpending 
the ſiege. They abandoned the 
enterprize. They came to fave 
the town. They were ſpecta- 
tors of its fall. 

From this conqueſt the duke 
haſtened to others. The poſts 
taken by the enemy on the 
Schelde were ſurprized. That 
river was paſſed the ſecond 
time ; and notwithſtanding the 
great preparations made to pre- 
vent it, without oppoſition. 

Bruſſels, be ſieged by the elec- 
tor of Bavaria, was releived. 
Ghent ſurrendered to the duke 
in the middle of a winter re- 
markably ſevere. An army, 
little inferior to his own, march- 
ed out of the place. 

As ſoon as the ſeaſon of the 
year permitted him to = 
another campaign, the duke be- 
ſieged and took Tournay. He 
inveſted Mons, Near this city 


the French army, covered by 
thick 


e eee ee. 
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and Roxburgh, the marquiſs of Twedale, the eatls of Sy- Geo. I. 
therland, Rothes, Loudon, Haddington, Buchan, Selkirk, 1722. 
Orkney, Stair, Deloraine, Nay, Hoptoun, Bute, and Aber- x 


nor to offer battle. Bouchain underwent the fame 
Pted E was not attempted by fate in two ſucceeding years. 
. em with impunity. On the Their vigorous reſiſtance could 
» and BY last day of Auguſt, 1709, the not ſave them, The army of 
ough duke attacked them in their France durſt not attempt to re- 
ene- camp. All was employed, no- lieve them, It ſeemed preſerved 
| ar- thing availed againit the reſolu - to defeud the capital of the mo- 
wat tion of ſuch a general; againſt narchy. 
hich the fury of ſach troops. The The proſpect of this extreme 
The W battle was bloody. The event diſtreſs was neither diſtant, nor 
ated deciſve. The woods were dubious. The French acknow- 
pierced. The fortifications tram led their conqueror, and 
| 8 pled down. The enemy fled. ſued for peace 
e af Theſe are the Actions of the Duke of MARLBOROUGH: 
fred \ Performed in the Compaſs of few Years, 
ling Sufficient to adorn the Annals of Ages. 
the The Admiration of other Nations 
ave Will be conveyed to lateſt Poſterity, 
ca- In the Hiſtories even of the Enemies of „ 
uke The Senſe, which the Berrtsn Nation had 
oſts Of his tranſcendent Merit, 
the Was expreſſed. 
» In the moſt folemn, moſt effectual, moſt durable Manner. 
In 
the The Acrs of PaRLIAM Eur, inſcribed on this Pillar, 
re- Shall ſtand 
As long as the Bars H Name and Language laſt, 
c- Illuſtrious Monuments 
d, Of MARLBOROUG H's Glory 
ke And 
Of BRITAIx's Gratitude, 


deen (b). 
thick woods, defended by treble 


intrenchments, waited to moleſt, 


tb) About this time David 
Graham, eldeſt ſon of the duke 
of Moatroſs, was created cazl 
Greham of Belford in Northum- 
berland, and Robert Ker, only 


fon of the duke of Roxburgh, 


F f4 


Bethune, 


The town was taken. Douay, 
Aire, St. Venant, 


earl Ker of Wareheld in York» 
ſhire. John Leſtlie, earl of 
Rothes, dying ſoon after his 
clection, James Ogilvie, carl of 
Finlater and Seafield was elect- 
ed in his toom. 
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CHAP. V. 


A plot diſcovered —ſeveral perſons taken — 2 


of the ſecond parliament debates on the ſuſpenſion of 

the Habeas Corpus att —the pretender's declaration 
a ta: upon Papiſis trial and execution of Layer 

att againſt biſhop Atterbury— Burford” s club —the Han- 

burgh lottery--the Oftend Eaſt- India company--- the ſ:ſſon 

ends---the king goes abread--his clemency---ſtate of frre 

affairs —tood's balj-pence—death of earl Cowper—f 

the dake of Orleans —the king returns—the ſecond ſeſ- 

fron of the ſecond parliament—its proceedings and end 
the King's letters to the univerfities—king Phily'; 
abdicattoa—— perſecution in Frauce and at Thorn— 

tbe third ſeſſion of the ſecond parliament affair of the 

maſters in chancery trial of the earl of Macclesfield— 

lebts of the civil liſt diſcharged —Bolingbroke petitions 

th? periiament——bill paſſed in bis favour —other bill; 

paſſed---brirth of the princeſs Louiſa=——ſeſſion end. 
rev.va! of the knights of the Bath---riots in Scotland--- 

teriign affairs——treaty of Vienna---a private one be- 
tween Spain and the emperor —— treaty of Hanovuer— 

the king's ſtormy paſſage to England —— the fourth ſeſ- 

ion of the ſecond parliament —proceedings of the com- 
:n0ns---Mr. Hampden's affair —— the king*s meſſage fer 
an' extraordinary ſupply---the ſeſhon ends---Sir Charles 
Wager fails to Ruſjia---and Hofier to the Weſt- Indies--- 
Ripparda diſmiſſed Holland accedes to, and Pruſſia 

falls off from, the treaty of Hanover---the fifth ſeſſion of 
the ſecond parlioment---debates on the king's ſperch 
proceedings of the commons Palms's memorial cen- 
ſured by the parliament---Sweden accedes to the treaty 
of Heonover---treaty with Denmark---and with Heſſe- 
Coſſe!----metica for a clauſe in the malt tax---and for 
raiſing part of the ſupply in ibe coal tax---ſefſion mm 
, . f 12 


er 


. a.” nn 
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Gibraltar vgſieged 4 fleet ſent to the Baltic ꝓpreli- Geo. I. 


minary articles for peace agreed on---ceſſation of arms 


bances. 
ſhown to the managers of that ſcheme, had raiſed great 


diſcontents. It was natural for the enemies of his perſon 


and government to improve ſuch a juncture: Accordingly 
they 400 ſo; and, though without hope of any foreign aſſiſt- 
ance, they imagined it poſſible to ſucceed in their deſigns, 
unleſs prevented by a diſcovery. The king had fome ſuſpi- 
cion of a plot, which he had intimated in his ſpeech to both 
houſes, but, preſently after, his ſuſpicions were turned into 
certainty. In the beginning ef May he had full information 
of a conſpiracy formed againſt him, the firſt notice of which 
came from the duke of Orleans. 

Upon this information, a camp was marked out in Hyde- 
Park, to which the troops of the king's houſhold marched 
the next day. Orders were iſſued to all military officers im- 
mediately to repair to their reſpective commands. Lieutenant- 
general A. was diſpatched to Ireland, to bring over 
ſome troops from thence into the weſt of England. Meſſen- 
gers were ſent to Scotland to ſecure ſome ſuſpected perſons; 
and Mr. Horace Walpole, who, ſome days before, went 
over to Holland, was inſtructed to deſire the States, to keep 
in readineſs the guarantee troops, in order to be ſent into 
England in caſe of neceſſity. On the other hand, colonel 
Churchill was ſent to the court of France, with a private 
commiſhon, probably to ſee how far the aſſurances from 
thence were to be depended upon. By theſe precautions 
the public tranquility was preſerved in Great- Britain. How- 
ever, the e hy” t of the plot did not a little affect pub- 
lic credit; for, on May the 7th, South- Sea ſtock fell from 


90 to 77; and the timorous or diſaffected began to run upon 


the Bank. But, a few days after, the funds gradually roſe 


to their former value. 
To authorize theſe precautions, and ſound the temper of 


the people, the lord Townſhend writ the following letter to 
the lord-mayor of London: 


My 


1722. 


T was king George's lot to meet with continual diſtur- A plot diſ- 
The affair of the South-Sea, and the favour .. 


Precautions 
againſt the 
plot, 


Geo. 1. ak 

172. My lord, Whitehall, May 8, 14, 
A letter to © His majeſty having nothing more at heart than the peace 
the 8. 8 and ſafety of this good city of London, the protection of it 
mayor 2 
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inhabitants, and the ſupport of public credit, has command. 
ded me to acquaint your lordſhip, that he has received re, 
peated and unqueſtionable advices, that ſeveral of his ſub- 


jects, forgetting the allegiance they owe to his majeſty, a 


well as the natural love they ought to bear to their country, 
have entered into a wicked conſpiracy, in concert with tra. 
tors abroad, for railing a rebellion in this kingdonr in favou 


of ea Popilh pretender, with a traiterous deſign to gverthroy 


our excellent conſtitution both in church and fate, and to 
ſubject a Proteſtant free people to tyranny and ſuperſtition ; 
but I am perſuaded, that it will be a great ſatisfaction to your 
lordſhip and the city, to find, that, at the ſame time I am 
ordered to inform you of this deſign, I am likewiſe command- 
ed by his majeſty to let you know, that he is firmly afſured 
that the authors of it neither are, nor will be ſupported, ner 
even countenanced by any foreign power. And as his ma- 
jeſty bas had timely notice of their wicked machinations, 
hd has made the proper diſpoſitions for defeating them, he 
has no reaſon to doubt, but by the continuance of the bleſ- 
ſing of wp or God, and the ready aſſiſtance of his faithful 
ſubjects, this effort of the malice of his enemies will be turned 
to their own confuſion. 

His majeſty makes no doubt, but your lordſhip, purſuant 
to the truſt repoſed in you, will, in conjunction with the 
other magiſtrates of this good city of London, exert, with 
the utmoſt care and vigilance, your authority at ſo impar- 


tant a conjuncture, for the preſervation of the public peace, 
and the ſecurity of the city. 


I am, &c. 
TOWNSHEND. 


The reception this letter met with was very acceptable to 
the court. An addreſs was preſented by the court of aider- 
men, thanking the king for his indulgent regard to the city 
of London, by informing them of the wicked deſigns of his 
enemies both at home and abroad, and congratulating him 
upon the happy ſucceſs of his negotiations, which had pro- 
cured aſſurances, that theſe traiterous purpoſes would not be 
ſupported by any forcign power : | 
« When 
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Meffings, which Britons enjoy, under the protection of a 
prince, who makes the law of this land his rule for the 
yernment of his people, when we confider that neither the 
civil, or religious rights of your majeſty's ſubjects, have met 
with the leaft inſtance of violation, fince your majeſty's hap- 
py acceffion to the throne of theſe realms, when we recol- 
Jet your majeſty's royal clemency and benevolence, (ſince 
the laſt rebellion) to numbers of thoſe who offended, in the 
higheſt degree, againſt their Pings and the laws of their 
country, we cannot but expreſs the utmoſt abhorrence of 
thoſe vile and deteſtable perſons, who ſhall again conſpire 
and attempt to bring a free and happy people under the yoke 
and tyranny of ſuperſtition, and to involve this nation in a 
fate of blood, miſery, and utmoſt confuſion. 

And as theſe muft be the unavoidable conſequences at- 
tending any enterprize to alter our preſent happy eftabliſh- 
ment, and to introduce a Popiſh one; 

As Engliſhmen that value our liberties ; as honeſt men 
that have ſworn allegiance to your majeſty, and who have 
abjured and renounced the pretender ; and as real friends to 
our excellent conſtitution in church and ſtate (with a Pro- 
teſtant prince at the head of it) we beg leave, in the moſt 
ſolemn manner, to declare to your majeſty, that, as we are 
bound in gratitude, we will exert ourſelves in our ſeveral ſta- 
tions, with the utmoſt care and vigilance, for the preſervation 
of the public peace and tranquility, and for the reſtoring of 
public credit; and that we will uſe our ſincere and hearty en- 
deavous for the firm ſupport of your majeſty upon the throne, 
and for the making your reign eaſy and happy.” 

The example of London was followed by many other ci- 
ties and burroughs, who all expreſſed the ſame zeal and de- 
votion. But, notwithſtanding theſe aſſurances, the king's 
journey to Hanover was laid aſide, though the regency had 
been ſettled, in which the prince of wales had no part. The 
court, however, went to Kenſington, and the prince and 
princeſs retired to Richmond. 

Various were the reports about the nature and diſcove 
the conſpiracy, as the government did not as yet think fit to 
publiſh the particulars. However, to remove all ſuſpicion 
of its reality, ſeveral perſons were taken up. On the 21ſt of 
May, Mr. George Kelly, who went under the name of 
Johnſon, an Iriſh clergyman, was ſeized at his lodgings in 
Bury- ſtreet, by three meſſengers, for treaſonable correſpon- 
dencies; and, having delivered his ſword and papers to them, 


they 


459 
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of Several per» 
ſons taken 


up. 
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C « c. they placed them in a window, and went in ſearch of other 


1722. 


things. Their negligence gave him an opportunity of reco- 


—— Vering his ſword, which he drew, and ſwore he would run 


the firſt man through the body, that diſturbed him in what 
he was doing, which was burning his papers in a candle 
with his left hand, whilſt he held his drawn ſword in the 
_ When the papers were burnt, he ſurrendered him- 
elf. 

On the 4th of Auguſt, Mr. Robert Cotton, of Hunting. 
donſhire, one of the gentlemen concerned in the late ns 
lion, and cleared by the act of grace, was ſeized at his lodg- 
ings overagainſt Somerſet-houſe, as were alſo his footman 
and landlady, Two days after, Mr. Cochran and Mr, 
Smith were brought priſoners from Edinburg, and Coch- 


ran was committed to the Tower. One John Sample, for- 


merly a ſervant to Sir Robert Sutton, while he reſided as 
envoy extraordinary at the court of France, having been 
taken up for high-treaſon, and being in cuſtody of a meſſen- 
ger, found means, on the 5th of Auguſt, to make his eſcape, 
upon which a proclamation was iſſued out, with a reward of 
10001. for apprehending him. And, on the 13th, another 
proclamation, with the like reward, was publiſhed for ap- 
prehending Mr. Thomas Carte, a Nonjuring clergyman, 
againſt whom a warrant had been ifſued by one of the ſecre- 
taries of ſtate. 

On the 24th of Auguſt, Dr. Francis Atterbury, biſhop of 
Rocheſter, and dean of Weſtminſter, was apprehended by 
ſome of the king's meſſengers, who, having ſearched his 
houſe, and ſecured ſome of his papers, carried him before a 
committee of the privy-council, who, having examined him, 
committed him to the Tower for high-treaſon. The next 
day, Mr. Thomas Moore, vicar of Se. Botolph Alderſgate, 
formerly ſecretary to the biſhop of Rocheſter, was like- 
wiſe taken up, and afterwards examined, but ſoon after dil- 
charged. | 

About the middle of September, Mr. Bingley, Mr. Ney- 


noe, a young Iriſh prieſt, and two other perſons, were ſeized 


at Deal, and brought up priſoners to London. About the 


ſame time Mr. Layer, a young counſellor of the Temple, 
being alſo apprehended he endeavoured, the next day, to 
make his eſcape ; and ſucceeded fo far in his deſign, that he 
found means to get out at a back-window two ſtory high, 


and, having reached the river-ſide, he gave a ſculler ſome 


guineas to carry him over the water to Southwark with all 


poſſible expedition. But being diſcovered, upon his going 
On, 
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off, by a ſervant maid, he was immediately purſued, and, a Geo. I. 
bue-and-cry being raiſed after him, he was taken and 1722. 


brought back, and the next morning committed to the -. 


Tower. On the 21ſt of September, he was brought under 
a ſtrong guard to the Cock-pit at White-hall, and, having 
been ſome hours under examination, before a committee of 


the privy-council, was remanded to his confinement. The 


day before, Mr. Sayer, of the Temple, was taken into cuſ- 
tody ; as was allo, the next day, Mr. Stewart, clerk to Mr. 
Layer, while his maſter was under examination. The ſame 
day, John Plunket, ſerjeant to a company of invalids at 
Plymouth, was ſeized at Chelſea, upon ſuſpicion of being 
concerned with Mr. Layer, and, after examination, com- 
mitted to the cuſtody of a meſſenger. On the 25th, Mr. 
Shippen's houſe in Norfolk- ſtreet was ſearched for papers, 
that might give light into ſome ſuſpicions. Warrants were 
likewiſe iſſued out tor apprehending the lord North and Grey, 
who was gone as far as the Iſle of Wight, and had put him- 
ſelf on board a ſmuggler's ſloop, having been ſome time at 
Mr. Holmes's houſe on that iſland. Colonel Morgan, the 
deputy-governor, wes informed of his being on board the 
ſloop, ſent a captain of one of the king's frigates, to have an 
eye upon the ſloop, and, when going to fail, to ſend his long- 
boat aboard, and ſecure all the paſſengers on ſuſpicion ; 
which being done, the lord North and Grey at firſt preten- 
ded to be another perſon ; but, finding that did him no ſer- 
vice, he confeſſed who he was; and he and the reſt of the 
paſſengers were carricd before the governor, who told them, 
he muſt ſecure them till he could write to court; and, upon 
an anſwer from thence, he had orders to ſcnd them up in 
cuſtody, The lord North and Grey's houſe, in Great- 
Queen- ſtreet, being alſo ſearched for papers, the meſlenger 
found there Mr. Swathfegger, ſecretary to the ear] of Orrery, 
who was ſeized and committed to cuſtody ; and, the next 
morning, September 27, the earl himſelf was brought to town 
from his ſeat at Brittel in Buckinghamſhire, and, having 
been examined at the Cock-pit, was ordered to be confined 
that night at his own houſe in Glaſs-Houſe-Street, under a 
guard of thirty ſoldiers ; and, the next day, in the evening, 
was again examined by a committee of the privy-council, and 
committed to the Tower; as was alſo the lord North and 
Grey, being brought up from Portſmouth by lieutenant- 
general Maccartney, colonel Gordon, and a meſſenger. 

On the 16th of September Mr. Fleetwood was taken into 


Cuſtody, and Mrs. Layer, ignorant of her huſband's fate, 
a 1d 


Geo. I. and coming over from France, was about the ſame time 
1722. ſeized at Dover. 
m—— Two days after, Mr. Stephen Neynoe, the Iriſh prieſt, 
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ſeized at Deal, being cloſely confined in the houſe of Mr. 
Crawford, one of the king's meſſengers, in Mancheſter. 
court, near the Thames, found means about three in the 
morning, to make his eſcape from a window two ftory high, 
by tying the blanket and ſheets together, and got to the wall 
of a neighbouring garden adjoining to the river ; but not 
knowing, that the tide was high, he leaped into the water, 
and being unſkilled in ſwimming, was drowned. 

After the biſhop of Rocheſter had Jain a fortnight in pri. 
ſon, Sir Conſtantine Phipps preſented a petition to the court 
at the ſeſſions houſe in the Old-Bailey,.in the name of Mrs. 
Morris, the biſhop's daughter, praying that, in conſideration 
of the biſhop's ill ſtate of health, he might be either brought 
to a ſpeedy trial, or bailed or diſcharged: But it was over- 
ruled, as were alfo the petitions of two other priſoners for the 
plot, Cochran and Dennis Kelly. 

The commitment of the biſhop of Rocheſter made a great 
noiſe through the whole kingdom, and gave occaſion to the 
diſaffected to heighten jealouſies and diſcontents. They pre- 


tended his confinement was injurious to the Church of Eng- 


land, and the epiſcopal order, and went ſo far as to offer up 
public prayers for him (under pretence of his being afflicted 
with the gout) in moſt churches and chapels in London and 
Weſtminſter, on Sunday the 16th of September. On the 
other hand, endeavours were uſed toremove the prejudices of 
the clergy againft the miniſtry, and Dr. Gibſon, biſhop of 
Lincoln (late of London) wrote a circular letter, wherein 
he ſets forth the indulgence wherewith the biſhop was treated: 
The great reſpect the order of biſhops met with from the 
king, who in the diſpoſal of his preferments was directed by 
their advice: The improbability of ſo unpopular an act, 
without a juſt and even neceſſary foundation: And laſtly, 
the ſafety of the nation, which requires that all delinquents 
ſhould be cenſured as ſuch, without any regard to the office, 
or title, or honour they bear (c). 


The 


(c) Whilſt the public was out the latter end of Auguſt for 
employed in — ac- his weſtern progreſs, accompa- 
uitting the impriſoned biſhop, nied by the prince of Wales. 
the king thought proper to ſhow He came to Hackwood, a feat 
himſelf to the people. He ſet of the duke of Bolton, near Ba- 
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The noſſe made by the conſpiracy ſeemed to require the Geo. I. 


meeting of the parliament as ſoon as the ſeaſon wauld permit. 
accordingly, on the gth of October, the king came to the 
douſe of lords, and opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech 
zroper to remove any doubts which might have been enter- 
ined of the plot: | 


« My lords and gentlemen, 


6 [ AM concerned to find myfelf obliged, at the opening The king's 
« ® of this parliament, to acquaint you, that a dangerous ſpeech, 


« conſpiracy has been for ſome time formed, and is ſtill car- 
« rying on, againſt my perſon and government, in favour of 
« 2 Popiſh pretender. . 5 

« The diſcoverics I have made here, the informations I 
have received from my miniſters abroad, and the intelli- 
« oences I have had from the powers in alliance with me, 
« and indeed from moſt parts of Europe, have given me 
« moſt ample and concurrent proofs of this wicked de- 
« ſign. | 

fy The conſpirators have, by their emiſfaries, made the 
« ſtrongeſt inſtances for aſſiſtance from foreign powers, but 
« were diſappointed of their expectations. However, con- 
* fiding in their numbers, and notdiſcouraged by their for- 
« mer ill ſucceſs, they reſolved once more upon their 
* own ſtrength, to attempt the ſubverſion of my govern- 
ment. | 

To this end they provided conſiderable ſums of money, 
© engaged great numbers of officers from abroad, ſecured 
large quantities of arms and ammunition, and thought 
« themſelves in ſuch readineſs, that, had not the conſpiracy 
been timely diſcovered, we ſhould, without doubt, before 
* now, have ſeen the whole nation, and particularly the 
city of London, involved in blood and confuſion. 


Firſt ſeſſion 


ment, 


fngſtoke in Hampſhire, on the 
28th of Auguſt, lay there that 
ught, and the next day arrived 
at Saliibury, being received 
every where with demonſtra- 
vons of the greateſt affection 
and joy. On the zoth, he 
went to the camp near that 


city, and reviewed Londonder- 
ry's and Wade's regiments of 
horſe, and Evan's and Gore's 


regiments of dragoons ; and 
Wills's, Cadogan's Pocock's 
Stanwix's, Groves's, Monta- 
gue's, and Clayton's regiments 
of foot. The king returned by 
the way of Wincheſter, vifited 
Portſmouth, lay at Stanſtead, 
the ſeat of the ear! of Scarbo- 
rough, and arrived at Kenſing- 
ton on the firſt of September. 
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« The care I have taken, has, by the bleffing of Gy, 


* hitherto prevented the execution of their traiterous pio- 
cc jects. The troops have been incamped all this ſummer: 


„ Six regiments (though very neceſſary for the ſecurity of 


c that kingdom) have been brought over from Ireland: 
«© The States-General have given me aſſurances, that t 
« would keep a conſiderable body of forces in readineſs t 
« imbark on the firſt notice of their being wanted here, 
<< which was all I defired of them, being determined not to 
tc put my people to any more expence than what was abſo- 
<« ]utely neceſſary for their peace and ſecurity, : 

Some of the conſpirators have been taken up, and 
&« ſecured, and endeavours are uſed for the apprehending 
© others. 


« My lords and gentlemen, 


« Having thus in general laid before you the ſtate of the 
c preſent conſpiracy, I muſt leave to your conſideration 
« what is proper and neceſſary to be done for the quiet and 
« ſafety of the kingdom. I cannot but believe the hopes 
and expectations of our enemies are very ill grounded, in 
<« flattering themſelves, that the late diſcontents, occaſioned 
by private loſſes and misfortunes, however induſtriouſſy 
« and maliciouſly fomented, are turned into diſaffection, and 
%a ſpirit of rebellion, 

« Had I, ſince my acceſſion to the throne, even at- 
t tempted any innovation in our eſtabliſhed religion; had], 
in any one inſtance, invaded the liberty and property of 
« my ſubjects, I ſhould leſs wonder at any endeavours to 
<« alienate the affections of my people, and draw them into 
« meaſures, that can end in nothing but their own de- 
«« ſtruction. 

«« But to hope to perſuade a free people, in full enjoy- 
© ment of all that is dear and valuable to them to exchange 
freedom for ſlavery, the Proteſtant religion for Popery, 
and to ſacrifice at once the price of ſo much blood and 
<< treaſure, as have been ſpent in defence of our preſent eſta- 
e bliſhment, ſeems an infatuation not to be accounted for. 
* But, however vain and unſucceſsful theſe deſperate pro- 
«< jefts may prove in the end, they have at preſent fo far the 
< deſired effect, as to create * Sh and diffidence in the 
* minds of my people; which our enemies labour to im- 
prove to their own advantage. By forming plots they de- 


« preciate all property, that is veſted in the public ** 
6 an 
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« and then complain of the low ſtate of credit. They make Geo. I. 
« an increaſe of the national expences neceſſary, and then 1722. 


« clamour at the burthen of taxes, and endeavour to impute 
« to my government, as grievances, the miſchiefs and cala- 
« mities, which they alone create and occaſion. 


« I wiſh for nothing more, than to ſee the public ex- 


« pences leſſened, and the great national debt put in a me- 
« thod of being gradually reduced and diſcharged, with a 
« ſtrict regard to parliamentary faith; and a more favoura- 
« ble opportunity could never have been hoped for, than the 
« ftate of profound peace, which we now enjoy with all 
« our neighbours. But public credit will always languiſh 
« under daily alarms and apprehenſions of public danger. 
« And, as the enemies of our peace have been able to bring 
« this immediate miſchief upon us, nothing can prevent 
them from continuing to ſubject the nation to new and 
« conſtant difficulties and diſtteſſes, but the wiſdom, zeal, 
« and vigorous reſolutions of this parliament. 


« Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


« I have ordered the accounts to be made up, and laid be- 
« fore you, of the extraordinary charge, that has been in- 
e curred this ſummer, for the defence and ſafety of the king- 
dom; and I have been particularly careful, not to direct 
« any expence to be made greater or ſooner than was of ab- 
« ſolute neceſſity, 

„I have likewiſe ordered eſtimates to be prepared, and 
laid before you, for the ſervice of the year enſuing ; and I 
« hope the further proviſions, which the treaſonable prac- 
« tices of our enemies have made neceſſary for our com- 
© mon fafety, may be ordered with ſuch frugality, as very 
« little to exceed the ſupplies of the laſt year. 


„My lords and gentlemen, 


« I need not tell you of what infinite concern it is to the 
peace and tranquility of the kingdom, that this parlia- 
* ment ſhould, upon this occaſion, exert themſelves with a 
more than ordinary zeal and vigour, An intire union 
among all, that ſincerely wiſh well to the preſent eſta- 
* blſhment, is now become - abſolutely neceflary. Our 
* enemies have too long taken advantage from your diffe- 
* rences and difſentions. Let it be known, that the ſpirit 
* of Popery, which breathes nothing but confuſion to the 
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c civil and religious rights of a Proteſtant church and king. 
% dom, however abandoned ſome few may be, in deſpite 
<« all obligations divine and human, bas not ſo far poſſeſſed 
* my people, as to make them ripe for ſuch a fatal change 
Let the world ſce, that the general diſpoſition of the nation 
& is no invitation to foreign powers to invade us, nor encou- 
* ragement to domeſtic enemies to kindle a civil war in the 
„ bowels of the kingdom. Your own intereſt and welfare 
& call upon you to defend yourſelves. I ſhall wholly rely 
upon the divine protection, the ſupport of my parliament, 
* and the affections of my people, which I ſhall endeavour 
to preſerve, by ſteacily adhering to the conſtitution in 
church and ſtate, and continuing to make the laws 
of the realm the rule and meaſure of all my actions.“ 


The addreſſes of thanks were full of the ſentiments which 


thanks from ſo ſtrong and pathetic a ſpeech naturally produced. The 
dath houſes. deteſtation and abhorrence, as well as the indignation con- 


ceived by both houſes, at the hearing of theſe traiterous and 
dangerous deſigns againſt his majeſty, in favour of a Popiſh 
pretender, were unſpeakable. he commons eſpecially ex- 
preſſed themſelves in a very affecting manner: We cannot 
expreſs too great an abhorrence of ſuch unnatural practices, 
nor too great an indignation againſt thoſe who would have 
made the capital of this flouriſhing kingdom a ſcene of blood 
and diſolation. Wicked men! whilſt they have the malice 
to revile your government, and attempt to overturn it, at 
the ſame time have the inſolence to depend upon the cle- 
mency of *it for their ſecurity: While they are endeavouring 
to deſtroy all liberty, they are clamouring that a few of them 
are, for the public ſafety, confined : Whilſt they are attempt- 
ing to deftroy all property, they are murmurring at the ne- 
ceſſary taxes given to your majeſty for the ſecurity of it: 
And, whillt they act againſt all law themſelves, they truſt, 
ant are confident, that, even in their own caſes, the laws of 
the realm will be the rule and meaſure of your actions.“ To 
this were added aſſurances of not only making good all the 
extraordinary expences already incurred, but of chearfuliy 
granting whatever ſhould be neceſſary for the ſafety of the 
kingdom, as they were entirely convinced, that they could 
by no other means reſtore public credit, and attempt the 
gradual reduction of the great national debt, than by doing 
every thing in their power for the ſupport of his majeſty's 
covernment, and happy eſtabliſhment of his royal family. 
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The expreſſions [of doing every thing in their power] Geo. I. 


were objected againſt by ſome members, as to» general, and 
it was moved to add the words | with due regard to the liberty 
of the ſubject, the conſtitution in church and ſtate, and the 
laws now in force]. But the motion was rejected, upon 
Mr. Pulteney's repreſenting, that ſuch a clauſe would be in- 


jurious to the king, ſince it would look like making a con- 
dition ot bargain with the king, and tacitly imply, either 


that the laws had already been infringed, or that the com- 
mons were jealous, teſt his majeſty thould, for the tuture, 
break in upon the conſtitution. 


1722. 


— — — — 


As the diſcovery of the plot made the ſuſpenſion of the P ac 
Habeas Corpus act neceſſary, a bill was brought in for the ſupen- 


that purpoſe, the very firſt day of the ſeilion, by the duke 
of Grafton, lord-lieutenant of Ireland, who repreſented 
the neceſſity of ſtrengthening the hands of the king's mi- 
niſters, in order to a full detection and entire ſuppreſſion 
of the traiterous deſigns and practices againſt the govern- 
ment, by impowering his majeſty to {ecure all ſuſpected 
perſons. Accordingly, it was propoſed, that the Habeas 
Corpus act ſhould be ſuſpended till the 24th of October, 
1723. | 

'This was oppoſed chiefly by the earls of Angleſey, 


Cowper, Strafford, and Coningſby, and the lords Tre- 


vor, Bathurſt, and Bingley, who repreſented, that, the 
Habcas Corpus act being, on all hands, admitted to be 
the greateſt and ſtrongeſt bulwark of Engliſh liberty, it 
did not confiſt with the wiſdom of parliament to ſul- 
pend it, without an obſolute neceſſity. That, indeed, 
in caſes of actual rebellion, or intended invaſion, that 
act had been at times before, ſuſpended; but yet this 
was done ſparingly, by degrees, and never for above the 
term of fix months. That this contideration put them un- 
der a very melancholy apprehenſion tor the very being 
or effect of that excellent law, tince the ſuſpenſion of it 
for a year might be as good a precedent for the ſuſpending 
it, on another occaſion for the term of two years, as any 
former precedent was now for the preſent ſuſpenſion. 
That the horrid and deteſtable conſpiracy, which occaſioned 
this ſuſpenſion, having been diicover-d and notified to the 
city of London above five months before, and divers of 
the conſpirators impriſoned for it a contuerable time paſt, 
it was very unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the danger of this 
plot, in the hands of an able, faichful, and diligent miniſtry, 
would continue for a year or more yet to come; and that in 
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Geo. I. ſo high a degree, as to require a ſuſpenſion of the liberty of 


the ſubject for ſo they took the Habeas Corpus act to be. 
That, indeed, their juſt apprehenſions would, in a great 
meaſure, be od, if they could flatter themſelves with 
the hopes, that his majeſty, on whoſe known equity, good. 
neſs, and clemency, they intirely depended, wou'd remain 
among us, during the whole time of this ſuſpenſion : But 
that his _— not having viſited his dominions abroad 
theſe two laſt years, would, very probably, leave the king. 
dom the next ſpring to that end. That, in his majeſty's 
abſence, this great power of ſuſpecting and impriſoning the 
ſubjects at will, and detaining them in priſon till the 24th of 
October 1723, and for as much longer time, as till they 
can, after that, take the benefit of the Habeas Corpus act 
{if they could then do it at all) would be lodged in the hands 
of our fellow-ſubjects, who could not be ſuppoſed to be above 
all prejudices and partialities, as their Lordſhips were ſure 
his majeſty was; and who, beſides, might have private 
piques and reſentments to gratify. That this bill did, in ef- 
fect, veſt the miniſters with an authority almoſt as arbitrary 
and extenſive as that of a Roman dictator, ſince they might 
inflict, even on innocent pertons (who ſhould have the mis- 
fortune to diſpleaſe them) a puniſhment of above a year's 
impriſonment, which comes little ſhort of death, and which 
oftentimes occaſions it. That the DiRatorian power among 
the Romans was always ended or laid down immediately af- 
ter the occaſion, for which it was given, was over; and it 
was remarkable, that it was never continued much longer, 
till a little after the Roman commonwealth (from which all 
other ſtates drew ſo many maxims of government) loſt its li- 
berty. That fo long a ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus act 
weakens the proviſion made in the bill for the members of 
either houſe of parliament, © that they ſhall not be commit- 
« ted or detained, fitting the parliament, until the matter be 
© firſt communicated, and the conſent obtained of the houſes 
« reſpectively,” lince it is very probable, the parliament will 
not be ſitting the greateſt part of the time, for which this bill 
was enacted, and would continue a law. That ſuch is the 
weakneſs of human nature, that the apprehenſion of what 
might befal a member of parliament, while the parliament is 
not fitting, might have ſome influence on the freedom of par: 
liament. And, upon the whole matter, ſince fo long a ſuſ- 
penſion was liable to ſo many inconveniences, they thought 
it adviſeable and conſiſtent with the uſual prudence of that 
auguſt aſſembly, to reduce it to the term of fix months; 5. 
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the end of which, if there appeared to be a neceſſtty for it, it 
might be continued fix months longer, as was done before in 
this very reign, during the late rebellion. 

Theſe objections to the bill itſelf, or continuance of it for 
a year, were anſwered by the lords Townſhend, Harcourt, 
Carteret, the dukes of Argyle, Wharton, and Newcaſtle, 


and ſome others. They repreſented, © That the Habeas 


Corpus act had been ſuſpended upon much leſs important oc- 
caſions, upon bare intimations of a plot; whereas the king 
had now laid before the parliament the particulars of a con- 
ſpiracy to introduce a Popiſh prince: That it was neceſſary 
the ſuſpenſion ſhould continue-a whole year, ſince the con- 
ſpirators (who probably would lie {till all the winter) would 
exert themſelves in the ſummer when the parliament was up; 
and might flatter themſelves with the hopes of toreign afſilt- 
ance.” After thcſe debates, the ſuſpenſion, being put 
to the vote, was carried without a diviſion, and the bill was 
ſent down to the commons. 

The debates (which ran chiefly upon the continuance of 
it) were much the ſame as in the houſe of lords. Mr. Spen- 
cer Cowper ſaid, * That he and all his family had come as 
early and readily into the revolution, and, on all occaſions, 
had appeared as zcalous for the preſent happy eſtabliſhment, 
as any one : But yet he could not be of opinion to truſt the 
liberties of the people in the hands of any miniſtry, tor ſo 
long a time as above a year. That neither in king Wil- 
liam's nor queen Anne's reigns, nor ſince his preſent ma- 


jeſty's acceſſion to the throne, even in times of open and 


actual rebellion, the Habeas Corpus act had ever been ſuſ- 
pended for above fix months; and therefore he moved, that 
the preſent ſuſpenſion might be limited to that term.“ Sir 
Joſeph Jekyll added, 'T hat, if, at the end of thoſe fix 
months, there appeared to be a neceſſity for a farther ſuſpen- 
fion, he ſhould, and he doubted not but the whole houſe 
would readily come into it. At laſt, Mr. Robert Walpole 
roſe up, and laid before the aſſembly ſome particulars of the 
dangerous conſpiracy, which for ſome time had been, and 
was ſtil] carrying on, for the utter ſubverſion of the preſent 
happy ſettlement. He ſaid, * That this wicked deſign was 
formed about Chriſtmas laſt: That the conſpirators had at 
made application to ſome potentates abroad, for an aſſiſt- 
ance of five thouſand men : That being denied, they after- 
wards (about the month of April) made farther application 
and earneſt inſtances for three thouſand men: being again 
diſappointed in their expectations from foreign aſſiſtance, they 
G g 3 reſolved 
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Geo. I. reſolved deſperately to go on, confiding in their own ſtrength, 
1722. and fondly depending on the diſaffection in England: That 
— their ht attempt was to have been the ſeizing of the Bank, 
the Exchequer, and ſuch other places, where the public 
money was lodged: That the government had undoubted 
informations of this plot ever ſince May laſt; but, neverthe- 
leſs, thought fit not to take up any body, becauſe, there be- 
ing then two terms coming on together, the conſpirators 
would have had the benefit of the Habeas Corpus act, and 
ſo the apprehending them was put off till the long vacation.” 
He added, That the traiterous deſigns againſt his majeſty's 
perſon and government had been carrying on ever ſince the 
death of the late queen; and it could be proved, that there 
had been a meeting of ſome conſiderable perſons, one of 
whom was not far off, wherein it had been propoſed to pro- 
claim the pretender at the Royal Exchange: That an exact 
account of this deteſtable conſpiracy would, in due time, be 
laid before th: parliament : And, as to the buſineſs now be- 
fore them, though it was true, that the Habeas Corpus act 
had never beſore been ſuſpend: d for above ſix months; yet, 
conſidering the lords had made this ſuſpenſion for a whole 
year, if the commons ſhould go about to alter it, the ſame 
might occaſion a difference between the two houſes, which, 
at this time of jealouſy and danger might ſound ill in foreign 
courts.” After this ſpeech, the bill paſſed the houſe as ſent 
down by the lords, and, on the 17th of October, received 
the royal aſſont. 

Purſuant to a clauſe in the act, that no member of either 

houſe ſhould be impriſoned during their ſitting, till the mat- 
ter be firſt communicated to the houſe, and their conſent ob- 
tained, the king, by the lord Carteret, deſired the conſent of 
the lords to detain priſoners the biſhop of Roche'ter, the lord 
North and Grey, and the earl of Orrery, which was readily 
MIven. 
: Soon after paſſing the bill, the duke of Norfolk was taken 
into cuſtody at Bath, and brought up to London. He 
was examined by the council, and afterwards committed to 
the Tower on ſuſpicion of high treaſon, 

When the lord Townthend acquainted the peers with this 
affair, thoſe that oppoſed the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Cor- 
pus act were againſt conſenting to the duke's commitment. 
They repreſented, that the cauſe and ground of his being ſuſ- 
pected of high treaſon ſhould be communicated to the houſe, 
and that a general fufpicion was not ſufficient : That this 
would ſubject every peer, even while the parliament was frt- 

| ting; 
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ting, to unwarrantable impriſonments, and might produce Geo. I. 
very ill effects. But their reaſons were not heard, and, after 1722. % 
1 long debate, the houſe conſented to the duke's being de- 
tained priſoner in the Tower. | 
As a farther proof of the plot, the king on the 16th of Ihe pretea- 
November, ſent the following meſlage to the houſe of der's d-cla- 
ers : ration, 
His majeſty having been informed, that many ſcandalous 
declarations in print have been by ſeveral foreign poſts tranſ- 
mitted into this kingdom, in order to be diſperſed among his 
good and faithful ſubjects, to poiſon their minds, and ſeduce 
them from their allegiance; ſeveral of thoſe declarations 


© have, by his majeſty's order, ever ſince his majeſty received 
f from both houſes of parliament the laſt moſt folemn and ac- 
E ceptable aſſurances of their ſidelity, been intercepted ;3 and 
} amongſt them an original in writing, fizned, as his majeſty 
2 has good reaſon to believe, by the pretender himſelf; This, 


together with one of the printed copies, his majeſty has or- 
dered to be laid before you, as a matter not unworthy of your 
conſideration.” 

This declaration (dated September 20, 1722, at Lucca) g e , 
was directed by James III, king of England, Scotland, and the declara- 
Ireland, to all his loving ſubjects of the three nations, and to tion. 
all foreign princes and ſtates, to ſerve as a foundation for a 
laſting peace in Europe, and ſigned James Rex. "Phe pre- 
tender begins with ſhewing how fond he is of his ſubjects; 
that though the obligation he owes to his own honour be 
great, yet the obligation to the ſafety and tranquility of his 
native country is above all ties the deareſt to him and the 
tendereſt, He then talks of the late violations to the freedom 
of elections: Of conſpiracies invented on purpoſe to give pre- 
tence for new opprefſivns : Of infamous informers : And a 
ſtate of proſcription in which he concludes every honeſt well. 
meaning man to be. Theſe conſiderations have engaged 
him to enter ſeriouſly into himſelf, and examine his heart, 
what ſacrifice to make on his own part for the public peace, 
eſpecially of theſe kingdoms, of which he is the natural and 
undoubted father. Then he propoſes, that, if king George 
will quietly deliver to him the poſſeſſion of his throne, he will 
in return beſtow upon him the title of king in his native do- 
minions, and invite all other ſtates to confirm it, with a pro- 
miſe to leave to him his ſucceſſion to the Britiſh dominions te- 
cure, whenever in due courſe his natural right ſhall take 

ace. As motives to this reſignation, he ſays that in king 

eorge's native dominions an unconteſtable right & A free 
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Geo. I. him from the crime and reproach of tyranny, and repreſents Tl 
1722. the difference between a calm undiſturbed reign over a willing mear 
m— ;coplc, and a reſtleis poſſeſſion in a ſtrange land, where au- ward 
thority, forcing the inclinations of the people, can only be lion 
ſupported by blood and violence, eternally ſubject to fears ſieu « 
and alarms, even when no danger appears. He concludes giſte 
with ſaying, king George's ſettlement here is frail and uncer- piſts 
tain, becauſe his title thall, while the pretender has healtn or oppe 
any deſcendants in being, be for ever diſputed, conjuring him that 


inſtead of adviſing with imperious miniſtry, as much his 
tyrants as the nation's, to conſult his reaſon, to aſk his con- 
ſcience, and to examine his intereſt and glory, and then his 
very ambition wil! admoniſh him to deſcend from a throne, 
which muſt be always ſhaking, to mount another where 
his ſeat will be firm and ſecure. 

When this declaration was read in the houſe of lords, it 
was unanimouſly reſolved, that it was a falſe, inſolent, and 
| traiterous libel, the higeſt indignity to the king, full of 
preſumption and arrogance, in ſuppoſing the pretender in a 
condition to offer terms to his majeſty, and injurious to the 
honour of the Britiſh nation, in imagining that a free Pro- 
teſtant people, happy under the government of the beſt of 10 
princes, could be fo infatuated as, without the utmoſt con- 
tempt and pens, a to hear of any terms from a Popiſh- 
bigotted pretender. Then they ordered the declaration to be 
burnt at the Royal Exchange. The king's meſſage, the de- 
claration, and the lords refolution being communicated to 
the commons, they agreed with the lords, only adding, that t 
the ſheriffs ſhould attend in perſon at the burning of the de- ; 
claration. An addreſs was preſented by both houſes, expreſ- 
ſing their utmoſt aſtoniſhment and ge ra at the ſurpri- | 
zing inſolence of the pretender, and aſſuring, they were de- 
termined to ſupport the king's title to the crown, with their 
lives and fortunes (a). 


The 


(a) The addreſs was as fol- 
lows : 


Ve your majeſty's moſt du- 
tiful anc faithful ſubjects, the 
lords ſpu tual and temporal, and 
the commons in parliament aſ- 
ſembled: being SE affected 
with the ſenſe of thoſe many 
bleſſings, which we have con- 


ſtantly enjoyed, and hope lon 
to enjoy, under your majeſty's 
moſt juſt 
ment; and being thoroughly 
convinced,thatourreligiousand 
civil rights, as well as the very 
being af the Britiſh name and 


conſtitution, do, under God, 
intirely depend upon the preſer- 
vation of your majeſty's ſacred 

perſon, 


and gracious govern- 
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ts The commons proceeding to conſider of the ways and Geo. L 
8 means to raiſe the ſupplies, a motion was made, that, to- 1722. 
u- wards defraying the expences occaſioned by the late rebel- 
de lion and diſorders, the ſum of 100,0001. ſhould be raiſed (in S 1 
rs lieu of the forfeitures and profits of the two thirds of their re- 
es riſtered eſtates) upon the real and perſonal eſtates of all Pa- 
r. piſts or perſons educated in the Popiſh religion. This was 
pr oppoſed by Sir Wilfred Lawſon and Dr. Friend, who ſaid, 
m that ſuch an extraordinary tax would carry the face of perſe- 


„ 
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erſon, and of the Proteſtant 
Leſſon, as ſettled by law in 
your royal line, are filled with 
the utmoſt aſtoniſhment and 
indignation at the unexampled 
preſumption and arrogance of 
the Pretender to your domi- 
nions, in daring to offer ſuch an 
indignity to your majeſty and 
the Britiſh nation, as to declare 
to your ſubjects, and to all fo- 
reign princes and ſtates, that he 
finds himſelf in a condition to 
offer terms to your majeſty, and 
even to capitulate with you for 
the abſolute ſurrender of the re- 
ligion and liberties of a free na- 
tion, 

However great the infatua- 
tion of his adviſers may be, we 
are ſenſible, nothing could have 
raiſed his or their hopes to ſo 
extravagant a degree of pre- 
ſumption, but repeated encou- 
ragements and aſſurances from 
the conſpirators at home, foun- 
ded on the moſt injurious and 

is miſrepreſentations of the 
inclinations and affections of 
your majeſty's ſubjects; and a 
raſh concluſion, that becauſe 
ſome from whom it ought leaſt 
to have been ex + broke 
through the ſolemn reſtraint of 
reiterated oaths, in order to 
raiſe themſelves on the ruin of 
their country; therefore the 
whole body of the nation was 
npe for the ſame fatal defection, 


and ready to exchange the mild 
and legal government of a moſt 
indulgent prince, forthe bound- 
leſs rage x an attainted fugitive, 
bred up in the maxims of ty- 
ranny and ſuperſtition. 

But we, your majeſty's moſt 
dutiful and loyal ſubjedts, re- 
ſolve, by a ſteady and conſtant 
adherence to your government, 
to wipe of the ſtain and impu- 
tation from thename of Britons, 
and to convince the world, that 
thoſe wicked deſigns, formed 
againſt your majeſty'sſacred per- 
ſon and government, which the 
inſolence of this declaration 
proves to be moſt real, while it 
afſects to treat them as imagi- 
nary, are impracticable againſt 
a prince relying on, and ſup- 
ported by the vigour and duty 
of a Britiſh parliament, and the 
affections of his people. 

Andwe beg leave, inthe moſt 
ſolemn Manner, to aſſure your 
majeſty, that neither the im 
tent menaces of foreign aſſiſt- 
ance, nor the utmoſt efforts of 
domeſtic traitors, ſhall ever de- 
ter us from ſtanding by your 
majeſty with our lives and for- 
tunes, and ſupporting your ma- 
jeſty's moſt juſt title to the 
crown of theſe realms, againſt 
the Pretender, and all his open 
and ſecret abettors, both at 
home and abroad, 


cution, 
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Geo. I. perof the Proteſtant religion : Adding, ſome of thoſe, who 
had their education in foreign ſeminaries, proved ſome of the 
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beſt friends to the preſent government. To this Mr. Yonge 
anſwered, That he knew very little of foreign education, but 
he doubted very much, that loyalty to king George was 
taught by prieſts and Jeſuits in Romiſh ſeminaries. The lord 
Gage, who was bred a Roman Catholic, and had ſeveral 
relations of that religion, ſaid, That he believed moſt of them 
to be very loyal ſubjects, though, by their principles, they 
cannot take the oath of ſupremacy ; and therefore he- propo- 
ſed, that a new oath of allegiance might be framed for them, 
Mr. William Thompſon ſpoke on the ſame ſide, and decla- 
red his abhorrence of perſecuting any body on account of 
their opinions, in religion. This was anſwered by recorder 
Thompſon, who ſtated the true notion of perſecution, which, 
in his opinion, was only when any one is puniſhed for his 
particular opinion in religion, and for ſerving God according 
to that opinion, and the dictates of his conſcience. But that 
(faid he) was not the caſe here, for the extraordinary tax, 
now intended to be raiſed upon the Papiſts, was not a puniſh- 
ment for their being Roman Catholics, but on account of 
penalties they had at divers times incurred for being enemies 


to the civil government, raiſing rebellions, and contriving 


plots againſt the ſtate. At laſt Mr. Walpole repreſented 
the great dangers this nation had been in, ever ſince the Re- 
formation, from the conſtant endeavours of Popery to ſub- 
vert our happy conſtitution and the Proteſtant religion by 
the moſt cruel, violent, and unjuſtifiable methods: That he 
vwould not take upon him to charge any particular perſon 
among them with being concerned in the preſent horrid con- 
ſpiracy : But that it was notorious to the whole world that 
many of them had been engaged in the Preſton rebellion. 
and ſome were executed for it; and the preſent plot was con- 
trived at Rome, and countenanced in Popiſh countries; 
That many of the Papiſts were not only well-wiſhers to it, 
but had contributed large ſums of money towards carrying it 
on; and therefore he thought it very reaſonable, ſince they 
made ſuch favings of the incomes of their eſtates, that the 
ſame ſhould go towards the great expence they and the pre- 
tendcr's friends had put the nation to.“ In the courſe of the 
bill, which was ordered to be brought in, the friends of the 
Roman Catholics, when they faw it was like to paſs, took 
the 8 of a thin houſe, to clog it with a clauſe for 
including the Papiſts and Nonjurers of Scotland, which 1 
Carric 
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cried by five voices only in the committee. But, when Geo. T. 


this amendment came to be conſidered by the houſe, Mr. 


1722. 


Walpole repreſented, That, the names and real eſtates -. 


the Scots Papiſts and Nonjurors not being regiſtered, it was 
impoſſible to aſcertain their proportion of this tax. * 
which the clauſe was rejected, and the bill, having paſſed, 
vas ſent up to the * where it was alſo agreed to with 
other bill from the commons, to oblige all perſons, being 
Papiſts, in Scotland, and all perſons in Great-Britain re- 
fuſing or neglecting to take the oaths appointed for the ſecu- 
nity of the king's perſon and government, to regiſter their 
names and real eftates, Both theſe bills received the royal 


aſſent. 


Mr. Layer was brought to his trial on the the 21ſt of No- Trial of 


vember, at the King's-Bench. His indictment ſet forth, 
© That he had been employed in forming a moſt traiterous 
and horrid plot and conſpiracy againſt his majeſty and his 
government, by inliſting men in Effex for the pretender's 
ſervice, in order to ſtir up a rebellion ; and alſo, that he had 
held correſpondence with the pretender, by carrying letters 
and treaſonable papers to him beyond ſeas, and from him to 
his majeſty's diſaffected ſubjects in this kingdom. The firſt 
evidence proved, that the carl of Cadogan was to be ſeized, 
and the Tower at the fame time; afterwards the Bank of 
England, and then his majeſty and the prince of Wales. 
The inliſting men for the pretender was proved by ſeveral 
perſons, to whom Mr. Layer had given money; po after a 
trial of about eighteen hours, he was found guilty, and re- 
ceived ſentence of death ; but, being reprieved from time to 
time, the houſe of commons appointed a committee to exa- 
mine him in relation to the conſpiracy, conſiſting of Spencer 
Compton, the ſpeaker ; Robert Walpole, chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; Sir Joſeph Jekyll, maſter of the rolls; Paul 
Methuen, comptroller of the houſhold ; William Pulteney ; 
John Smith, teller of the Exchequer ; Richard Hampden; 
lieutenant-general Wills, and Sir Robert Sutton. They 
choſe Stephen Poyntz to be their ſecretary. Mr. Layer's re- 
prieve was prolonged on this occaſion, and, his trial not be- 
ing publiſhed, the earl of Angleſey, in the houſe of lords, 
took notice, That, at the opening of this ſeſſion, his ma- 
jeſty, in his ſpeech from the throne, had been pleaſed to ac- 
quaint both houſes with the diſcovery of a dangerous con- 
ſpiracy, which for ſome time had been formed, and was till 
carrying on againſt his perſon and government: That ſome 
of the conſpitators had been taken up and ſecured ; and that 

en- 


yer. 
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Geo. I, endeavours were uſed for the apprehending others. Thy, 


1722. 


one of the principal plotters having ſince that time been tried 


and condemned, it was ſomewhat ſtrange, that no particulan 


relating to the conſpiracy had yet been communicated t, 
that houſe, the rather, becauſe ſeveral of the members ha 
been apprehended, and were ſtil] confined, on ſuſpicion of 
being concerned in it.” And therefore he moved, That 
the judges of the King's-Bench be ordered to cauſe the trial 
of Chriſtopher Layer to be forthwith printed and publiſhed, 
being firſt peruſed by the king's council.“ This motion was 
ſupported * the earls Cowper, Strafford, and Ay lesford; 
the lords Trevor, Bathurſt, Lechmere, and ſome others, 
To this it was anſwered by the lord Carteret, * That the 
order moved for was altogether unneceſſary, directions ha- 
ving been long before given by the judges for the printing 


and publiſhing of the trial with all convenient ſpeed : That 


the trial being of a very large extent, and ſeveral parts of it, 
that were taken down in e aa requiring a great deal 
of time to be reviſed and rectified by the judges and the 
council on both ſides, had occaſioned the delay complained 
of ; but that, the printing of the trial being now in great 
forwardneſs, the ſame would be publiſhed in a few days. 
Upon this, a motion for an order to the judges was rejected, 
and about a week after the trial was publiſhed. However, 
ſixteen lords entered their proteſts, 


T722-23- Theſe debates probably haſtened the publication of the 


Layer exe- 


euted. 
May 15. 


Report of 
the com- 
mittee to 
examine 
Layer. 


trial; and, though Layer was ſtill reprieved from time to 
time, in hopes that he would make a full diſcovery of the 
plot, he waved it; and therefore he was at laſt executed at 
Tyburn, his head being carried to Newgate, and the next 
day fixed up at Temple-Bar; but his quarters were delivered 
to thoſe who came for them. He was attended at his death 
by. Mr. l Hawkins and Mr. John Berryman, two 
clergymen. His ſpeech was very ſhort ; but in it he juſti- 
fied himſelf in what he had done, and recommended the in- 
tereſt of the pretender. He delivered a paper to Mr, Price, 
the under-ſheriff, and another to a friend. 

The report of the committee appointed to examine Mr. 
Layer, and others, having been delivered to the houſe, on the 
firſt of March, by Mr. Pulteney, the chairman, it appeared 
from thence, that a deſign had been long carrying on by per- 
ſons of figure and diſtinction at home, in conjunction with 
traitors abroad, for placing the pretender on the throne of 
theſe kingdoms. That various methods had been attempted, 
and various times fixed for putting this deſign in N * 

at 
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ate elections; but that the conſpirators, being diſappointed in 
this expectation, next reſolved to make an attempt at the 
time, that it was generally believed the king intended to go 
to Hanover, by the help of ſuch officers and ſoldiers, as 
could paſs into England unobſerved from abroad, under the 
command of the late duke of Ormond, who was to have 
landed in the river with a great quantity of arms, provided in 
Spain for that purpoſe, at which time the Tower was like- 
wiſe to have been made a place for arms. But this deſign 
being alſo diſappointed by the diſcoveries made in England, 
and the king's putting off his journey ; by the encampment 
of his forces at home, as well as the ſending for thoſe from 
Ireland, and by the readineſs of his allies the States-general, 
to aſſiſt him in caſe of need; by the orders given in Spain, 
that the late duke of Ormond ſhould not be ſuffered to paſs 
through that kingdom, the conſpirators found themſelves 
under a neceſſity of deferring their enterprize till the break- 
ing up of the camp: During that interval, they were labour- 
ing by their agents and emiſſaries to corrupt and ſeduce the 
officers and ſoldiers of the army, and depended fo much on 
this defection, as to entertain hopes of placing the pretender 
on the throne, though they ſhould obtain no aſſiſtance from 
abroad, which nevertheleſs they ſtill continued to ſollicit 
for. 

The truth and reality of theſe deſigns were confirmed by 
the concurrent advices from almoſt all parts of Europe, ſent 
by perſons who appeared to have had no communication 
with each other. Theſe advices were alſo verified by ſeveral 
diſcoveries made at home by the informations and confeſſions 
of the parties concerned, as well as by a long ſeries of cor- 
reſpondence which the conſpirators furniſhed the government 
againſt themſelves. 

From ſeveral letters and circumſtances it appeared, that 
the firſt deſign was to have been executed with the aſſiſtance 
of foreign forces, at the time of the elections; that the pre- 
tender, the late duke of Ormond, lord Orrery, and the 
biſhop of Rocheſter, were of this opinion ; that memorials 
were drawn up here, to be preſented to the regent for this 
purpoſe, and that thoſe memorials were actually preſented, 
or, at leaſt, application made to the regent in conſequence of 
them, by directions from perſons in England; and that ſuch 
diſpoſitions had been made for this enterprize at that time, 


as broke out into riots at ſome of the elections; which muſt 
have 


That the firſt intention was to have procured a regular body Geo. I. 
of _ forces to invade theſe kingdoms at the time of the 1722-23. 
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Geo. I. have been allowed to have been no unfavourable juncture fy 
1722-23. ſuch an attempt, conſidering the diſcontents occaſioned 
. the late South-Sea ſcheme, which the conſpirators all along 


flattered themſelves they ſhould be able to improve into x 
ſpirit of rebellion, and the liberties uſually taken at ſuch a 
ſeaſon, when all the freeholders of England are neceſſarily 
aſſembled together, and when the whole nation is too apt tg 
be in a fervent, even in the quieteſt times. 

This deſign failing, on account (as it is reaſonable to he. 
lieve) of the conſpirators not being able to obtain the forces 
they follicited from abroad, and of their being themſelye, 
divided in opinion as to the time and manner of execution, 
their next endeavour was to attempt an inſurrection at the 
time, when they ſuppoſed his majeſty would be going to 
Hanover. For it appeared by ſeveral particulars, that the 
duke of Ormond was to have landed in England with off. 
cers and arms about that time. Ihe reaſon of Ormond's not 
coming proceeded from the orders iſſued at Madrid and in 
France to prevent him, and by the king's not going abroad, 
In a letter to one of the ſecretaries of ſtate from Rome, no- 
tice was taken, that a perſon of great diſtinction at that 
place had declared it as his opinion, that the grand project 
formed in the conclave, for placing the pretender on the 
throne of Britain, was going to be put in execution ; but 
that the ſame perſon afterwards aſſigned four reaſons for its 
having miſcarried, which were, the want of money, the 
ſuſpected faith of the regent, the want of ſkill in thoſe who 
were to conduct it, and the puſillanimity of the pretender, 
who, to avoid hazarding his own perſon, propoſed to ſend 
his child. 

The report farther obſerved, that the leaders, in order 
(as it is natural to believe) to ſave themlelves from the dan- 
ger of legal conviction, choſe to manage their correſponden- 
cies by the intervention of perſons of meaner rank and 
figure, and of deſperate fortunes, who, they hoped, might 
eſcape the obſervation of the government; being no other- 
wile conſiderable, than as the truit repoſed in them made 
them ſo. Of theſe inferior agents, Layer appears to have heen 
principally intruſted by lord North and Grey, and lord Or- 
rery ; and Plunket, who travelled with Layer to Rome, 
and whoſe treaſonable practices and correſpondencies are 
cloſely connected with thoſe of Layer, writes of himſelf as 
tranſacting part of his treaſons with lord Orrery's clerk, and 
ſends frequent accounts to the pretender's agents abroad, ot 


matters relating to the ſaid lord. 
George 
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George Kelly, a Nonjuring clergyman, appears to have Geo. I. 
been the perſon principally entruſted by the biſhop of Ro- 1722-23. 


cheſter, and to have been employed in writing for him, and 
conveying letters to him, until the time that he, Kelly, 
was firſt taken into cuſtody ; after which, it appears to the 
committee, that Thomas Carte, another Nonjuring clergy- 
man, was entruſted and employed by the biſhop in the ſame 
manner; and the committee obſerved, that George Kelly's 
correſpondence has a cloſe connexion with that of Dennis 
Kelly, and likewiſe that he appears to have been privy to 
Plunket's and Neynoe's tranſactions. 

The Perſon employed by the duke of Norfolk, in convey- 
ing letters between him, and George Jernegan, an agent of 
the pretender's in Flanders, they find to be Mrs. Spelman, 
alias Yallop, who has likewiſe owned her conveying letters 
in the ſame manner between Mr. Harvey of Comb, and one 
Moore of Brownloe-Strect, and the ſaid Jernegan; the 
committee obſerve, that John Sample acted under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Sempil (commonly called lord Sempil) and his 
ſon at Paris and that he wrote letters to the late duke of 
Ormond and the pretender. 

After the reading of the report, it was moved by Mr. Pul- 
teney, that this queſtion might be put, That upon conſi- 
deration of the report, and the ſeveral papers and examina- 
tions relating to the conſpiracy, it appears to this houſe, that 
a deteſtable and horrid plot has been formed and carried on by 
perſons of figure and diſtinction, and their agents and inſtru- 
ments, in conjunction with traitors abroad, . for invading 
theſe kingdoms with foreign forces, for raiſing inſurrections 
and a rebellion at home, for ſeizing the Tower, and the city 
of London, for laying violent hands upon the perſons of his 
moſt ſacred majeity and the prince of Wales, in order to 
ſubvert our preſent happy eſtabliſhment in church and ſtate, 
by placing a Popiſh pretender upon the throne.” This queſ- 
tion, after a ſhort debate, was carried without dividing ; 
and then Mr. Pelham moved, That it appears to this houſe 
that Chriſtopher Layer, in his ſeveral examina:ions before 
the lords of the council, and the committee of this houſe, 
has groſly prevaricated, ſuppreſſed the truth, contradicted 
himſelf, and endeavoured, as far as in him lics, to diſuiſe 
and conccal the horrid and deteſtable conſpiracy :* Which 
was alſo carried in the ſame nianner. After this, the attor- 
ney-general moved, © That it appears to this houſe, that 
John Plunket has been a principal agent and inſtrument in 
the conipiracy, and has carried on ſeveral treaſonable cor- 
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Geo. I. reſpondences to procure a forcign force to invade theſe king. 
1722-27. doms, to raiſe inſurrections and a rebellion at home, and 


was engaged with others in the villainous and execrable de. 
ſign, of laying violent hands upon his majeſty's moſt ſacred 
perſon.” This queſtion being carried with very little oppoſi- 
tion, the attorney- general moved again, for a bill to infliq 
certain pains and penalties on John Plunket. "Though this 
motion was warmly oppoſed, yet, after a long debate, it was 
carried by a majority of 289 againſt 130, and the bill, being 
brought in, paſſed both houſes : But thirty-one lords entered 
their proteſts againſt it. A few days after, the ſollicitor- 
general made the like motion in the caſe of George Kelly, and 
a bill was alſo paſſed againſt him, which was attended with 
the ſame proteſts. 

By theſe acts Plunket and Kelly were to be kept in cloſe 
cuſtody during his majeſty's pleaſure, his heirs and ſucceſſors, 
in any priſon in Great-Britain ; and, in caſe they ſhould 
break priſon, they and their aſſiſtants were to ſuffer death. 

The ſame day Mr. Yonge in a long ſpeech took notice, 
how deeply Dr. Francis Atterbury, biſhop of Rocheſter, 
had been concerned in this deteſtable Conſpiracy ; aggra- 
vating his crime from his holy function, and high ſtation in 
the church of England, a church ever conſpicuous for its loy- 
alty ; from the ſolemn oaths he had, on ſo many occaſions; 
taken to the government, and by which he had abjured the 
pretender ; when at the ſame time he was traiterouſly con- 
ſpiring to bring him in, upon the ruin of his country, and of 
all that was dear and valuable to us as Freemen and Chriſti- 
ans : Concluding, that as he was a diſgrace to his order, 
and a diſhonour to the Church, ſo he might apply to him 
on this occaſion theſe words of the 1ſt of Acts, verſe 20, 
© Let his habitation be deſolate, and let no man dwell 
© therein, and his biſhopric let another take.“ And there- 
fore he moved, © That it appears to this houſe, that Francis 
lord biſhop of Rocheſter was principally concerned in form- 
ing, directing, and carrying on the wicked and deteſtable 
conſpiracy, for invading theſe kingdoms with a foreign force, 
and for raiſing inſurrections and rebellions at home, in order 
to ſubyert our preſent happy eſtabliſhment in church and 
ſtate, by placing a Popiſh pretender upon the throne.“ Sir 
William Wyndham faid, he ſaw no cauſe to procced againſt 
the biſhop in ſo ſevere a manner, there being little or indeed 
no evidence beſides conjectures and hearſays. However, 
Mr. Yonge's motion was agrecd to, and a bill was ordered 
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eo be brought in to inflict certain pains and penaltics on 
Francis biſhop of Rocheſter. 
When the bill came to be read a fecond time, the hiſhop 
{nt a letter to the ſpeaker, which he deſired might be com- 
municated to the houte, and in which he ſaid, that, though 
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conſcious of his own innocence, he ſhould decline giving the 


houſe any trouble that day, and contented himſelf with the 


opportunity (if the bill went on) of making his defence be- 


fore another, of which he had the honour to be a member. 
However the commons proceeded in that affair, and, the 
council for the bill being called in, and the bill read, the 
council opened the evidence, and produced a ſcheme, taken 
:mongſt Mr. Layer's papers, which was read, as were alfo 
ſeveral copics of letter's ſtopped at the Poſt- office. Then the 
council examined ſeveral witneſſes to make good the allega- 
tions of the bill; produced ſeveral papers taken at his houſcs 
at Weſtminſter and Bromley ; as alſo a packet taken on one of 
his ſervents at the Lower of London; and examined two 
witneſſes, one to prove, that a letter and paper contained in 
the packet were his hand-writing; and the other to prove, 
that a letter directed to Mr. Dubois, taken amongſt his pa- 
pers at the deanry at Weſtminſter, was ſealed with the ſame 
ſeal, with which the letter taken on his ſeal at the Tower 
was ſealed. Then the council ſummed up the evidence, 
and, being withdrawn, the ſpeaker opened the bill, which 
was Committed to a grand committee, on the bth of April, 
whe the leading men amongſt the Tories choſe to go out of 
the houſe, ſo that only Mr. Lawſon, Mr. Oglethorpe, and 
wo or three more, ſtaid to ſpeak in the biſhop's behalt. 
When they came to the filling up the blank for pains and pe- 
nalties, it was moved, that he ſhould be deprived of his office 
and benefice, baniſhed the kingdom, be guilty of felony if 
te returned, and that it ſhoulu not be in the king's power to 
pardon him without conſent of parliament; but without for- 
teiture of goods and chattels. Mr. Lawſon repreſented, that, 
the evidence againſt the biſhop being all either hearſay or 
conjecture, and therefore not to be depended upon, he ought 
to have no puniſhment at all. Mr. Oglethorpe was of the 
lime opinion, but gave it another turn, He ſaid, © It was 
lain, the pre endet had none but a company of ſilly fellows 
about him; and it was to be feared, that, if the biſhop, 
who was allowed to be a man of great paris, ſhould be ba- 
niihed, he might be ſollicited and tempted to go to Rome, 
and there he in a capacity to do more miſchief by his advice, 
than if he was ſuffered to ſtay in England under the watchful 
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Geo. I. eye of thoſe in power.” But the bill paſſed and was ſent up 
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to the lords ; before whom the biſhop was brought to his trial 


on the ꝗth of May; and, himſelf and his council having been 


heard, the lords ina grand committee went through the bill 
againſt him; and on the 15th the bill was read the third 
time; after which a motion being made for paſſing it, there 
aroſe a very long and warm debate (a). 

Earl Powlet, who opened the debate, ſpoke to the nature 
of the bill, ſhewed the danger of ſuch an extraordinary pro- 
ceeding, and urged, that the ſwerving from the fixed rules 
of evidence, and conſequently from juſtice, muſt inevitably 
be attended with the moſt fatal confequences to our excel. 
lent conſtitution. Dr. Willis, biſhop of Saliſbury, in an- 
{wer to that, alledged, that as extraordinary diſeaſes required 
extraordinary remedies; fo in caſes of extreme danger and 
neceſſity, when the very being of the ſtate lies at ſtake, it 
the common law cannot reach offenders, the legiſlature ought 
to exert itſelf, He was replied to by Dr. Gaſtrell, biſhop of 
Cheſter, who owned, that extraordinary proceedings may 
indeed be recurred to upon extraordinary occaſions, and when 
they are evidently neceſſary for the preſervation of the ſtate; 
but that was very far from the preſent caſe, ſince the con- 
ſpiracy, in which the biſhop of Rocheſter was charged to 
have had a ſhare, had been diſcovercd and diſappointed long 
before. The duke of wharton, in 2 long ſpeech, ſummoned 
up the whole evidence, which had been produced againſt the 
biſhop of Rocheſter, and endeavoured to ſhew the inſufficiency 
of it to prove the charge; concluding, * That, let the conſe- 
quences be what they would, he would not have ſuch a helliſh 


| ſtain ſully the luſtre and glory of that illuſtrious houſe, as to 


condemn a man without the leaſt evidence;* and therefore 
was for rejecting the bill. He was ſtrongly ſupported by lord 
Bathurſt, who, in the firſt place, took notice of the ungra- 
cious diſtinctions, that were fixed upon the members of that 


(a) The ſpeakers for and againſt the bill were as follows: 


noble 


Againſt the bill. For the bill. 
1. Earl Powlet. 2. Lord biſhop of Saliſbury, 
3. Lord biſhop of Cheſter, 4. Lord biſhop of London, 
. Duke of Wharton, 9. Earl of Findlater and Sea- 
8. Lord Bathurſt, feld, 
7. Earl of Strafford, 10. Duke of Argyle, 
8. Lord Trevor, 12. Lord Lechmere, 
11. Lord Gower, 14. Earl of Peterborough, 
13. Earl Cowper. 15. Earl of Cholmondley. 
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noble and illuſtrious aſſembly, who differed in opinion from Geo, I. 


thoſe, who happened to have the majority. hat, for his 
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own part, as he had nothing in view but truth and juſtice, —— 


the good of his country, the honour of that houſe, and the 
diſcharging of his own conſcience, he would freely ſpeak his 
thoughts, notwithſtanding all diſcouragements: That he 
would not complain of the ſiniſter arts, that had been uſed of 


late to render ſome perſons obnoxious, and, under pretence 


of their being ſo, to open their letters about their minuteſt 
domeſtic affairs. For theſe fmall grievances he could eafily 
bear; but, when he ſaw things go ſo far, as to condemn a 
perſon of the higheſt dignity in the church, in ſuch an un- 
precedented manner, aud without any legal evidence, he 
thought it his duty to oppole a proceeding ſo unjuſt and un- 
warrantable in itſelf, and ſo dangerous and diſmal in its con- 
ſequences. - To this purpoſe he begged leave to tell their 
lordſhips a ſtory he had from ſeveral officers of undoubted 
credit, who had ſerved in Flanders in the late war. A French- 
man, it ſeems, had invented a machine, which would not 
only kill more men at once, than any yet in uſe, but alſo 
diſable for ever any man, who ſhould be wounded by it. Big 
with hopes of a great reward, he applied himſelf to one of 
the miniſtegs, who laid the project before the late French 
king; but that monarch conſidering, that ſo deſtructive an 
engine might ſoon be turned againſt his own men, did not 
think proper to encourage it: Whereupon the inventor came 
over into England, and offered his ſervice to ſome of our 
generals, who likewiſe rejected the propoſal with indignation. 
The uſe and application of this ſtory is very obvious; for, it 
this way of proceeding be admitted, it will certainly prove a 
very dangerous engine. No man's life, liberty, or property 
will be lafe. And if thoſe, who were in the adminiſtration 
ſome years ago, and who had as great a ſhare in the affections 
of the people, as any that came after them, had made ule of 
ſuch a political machine, ſome of thoſe noble perſons, who 
now appear ſo zealous promoters of this bill, would not 
be in a capacity to ſerve his majeſty at this time. He added, 
that, if ſuch extraordinary proceeding went on, he ſaw no- 
bing remaining for him and others to do, but to retire to 
their country houſes, and there, if poſſible, quietly enjo 
their eſtates within their own families, fince the leaſt . 
pondence, the leaſt intercepted letter, might be made crimi- 
nal. To this purpoſe he quoted a paſſage out of cardinal de 
Retz's Memoirs, relating to that wicked politician, cardinal 
Mazarine, who boaſted, that, if he had but two lines of 
H h 2 any 
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neſſes, he could cut off his head, when he pleaſed. He like. 


w— Wiſe animadverted on the majority of the venerable bench, 


towards which turning himſelf he faid, he could hardly ac. + 
count for the inveterate hatred and malice ſome perſons bore 
the learned and ingenious biſhop of Rocheſter, unleſs it was, 
that they intoxicated with the infatuation of ſome of the 
wild Indians, who fondly believe they inherit not only the 
ſpoils, but even the abilities of any great enemy they kill, 
The earl of Strafford ſpoke on the ſame fide, as did alſo the 
lord Trevor, who, among other arguments againſt the bill, 
urged, that, if men were in this unprecedented manner pro- 
ceeded againſt without legal proof, in a ſhort time men would 
be tried as they were liked by miniſters: That, for his own 
part, he believed he ſtood but indifferently in the opinion and 
liking of ſome perſons, and therefore he had reaſon to think 
himſelf more in danger, becauſe at preſent they wanted the 
protection of the law (meaning the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas 
Corpus act;) and, as in a ſhort time they were like to be ſo 
unhappy, as to be deprived of his majeſty's perſonal pro- 
tection, and were ſtill liable to be 3 upon ſuſpicion, 
which he took to be no more than © will and pleaſure,” they 
were conſequently at the will and pleaſure of the miniſters. 
That however no apprehenſion of what he might ſuffer ſhould 
deter him from doing what he thought his duty: That, con- 
ſonant to that principle, he had all along, and ſtill oppoſed 
theſe extraordinary proceedings, which tended to lodge an 
exorbitant power in their fellow-ſubjects. That if he were to 
loſe his liberty ; he had rather give it up to one ſingle tyrant, 
than to many; for a tyrant, if a man of common underſtand- 
ing, would, for his own ſake, be tender of the lives of his 
{ubjets; whereas many tyrants would endeavour to deſtroy 
one another, to get one another's preferments. The lord 
Trevor having done ſpeaking, the Earl of Seafield endea- 
voured to ſhew, that the evidence, which had been produced 
before them, being ſufficient to convince any reaſonable man, 
that there had been a deteſtable conſpiracy, and that the 
biſhop of Rocheſter had a great ſhare in it, was likewiſe ſuf- 
ficient to juſtify this extraordinary proceeding againſt him, 
eſpecially ſince they inflicted on him fo light a puniſhment, 
conſidering the heighnouſneſs of the crime. The duke of 
Argyle purſued the ſame argument ; run through and con- 
futed the moſt eſſential parts of the biſhop's defence; and ag- 
gravated his offence, by which he had debaſed his holy func- 
tion and character, and acted contrary to the ſolemn . 
a oa 
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oaths he had taken. The lord Gower ſpoke afterwards a- Geo. L 


pu the bill; but what ſurprized moſt people, the lord 
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chmere, who, on ſeveral occaſions, had expreſſed his — 


diſlixe of theſe extraordinary proceedings, declared it as his 
opinion, that there was ſufficient evidence to ſupport the 
charge. He was anſwered by earl Cowper in a long ſpeech, 
importing in ſubſtance, That the ſtrongeſt argument, which 


had been urged for this bill, was neceſſity ; but that, for his 


part, he ſaw no neceſſity, that could juſtify ſo unprecedented 
and ſo dangerous a proceeding. That, as already had been ſug- 

eſted, the conſpiraty had above a twelve month before been 
— diſcovered, and the effects of it conſequently pre- 
vented. That, beſides the intrinſic weight and ſtrength of 
the government, by numerous offices and employments, civil 
and military, and the wealth and intereſt of the well - affected 
to his majeſty's perſon and the preſent happy eſtabliſhment, 
the hands of thoſe at the helm had ſtill been fortified by the 
ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus act, and the gdditional 
troops ; ſo that, in his opinion, there could be no danger to 
the government, if Plunket and Kelly were not priſoners for 
life, nor the biſhop of Rocheſter ſent into baniſhment. That, 
on the cotitrary, if that prelate's talent and genius lay in con- 
triving and carrying on ſtate intrigues, he thought him leſs 
dangerous at home than abroad: That the other reaſons al- 
ledged to ſupport this extraordinary proceeding had no more 
weight in them than the firſt: That the known rules of evi- 
dence, as laid down at firſt, and eſtabliſhed by the law of the 
land, were the birth - right of every ſubject of this nation, and 
ought to he conſtantly obſerved, not only in the inferior courts 
of judicature, but alſo in both houſes of parliament, till al- 
tered by the legiſlature : That much had been ſaid of the 
power of parliaments, which he owned was very great ; but 
that, in his opinion, their abſolute power conſiſted only in 
making and repealing laws, and, till ſuch time as a Jaw was 
repealed, every ſubject had a right to it. That the admitting 
of the precarious and uncertain eyidence of the clerks of the 
Poſt-office was a very dangerous precedent : That in former 
times it was thought very grievous, that, in capita] caſes, a 
man ſhould be affected by ſimilitude of hands : But here the 
caſe was much worſe, fince it was allowed, that the clerks of 


the Poſt-office would carry the ſimilitude of hands four months 


in their mind. That theſe men might be honeſt, and 
{wear to the beſt of their knowledge; but he was ſure, they 
were at leaſt very willing and forward evidence: For as he 
aſked one of them, how he knew ſuch a paper to be Mr. 
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four months before, and he was ſure it could be no other? 


—— Whereas any man, who has never ſo little been converſant 


Burford's 
club. 


in the world, knows, that hands may be ſo well counter- 
feited, as not to be diſtinguiſhed. After this, he commended 
the biſhop of Rocheſter's noble and brave carriage in not an- 
ſwering before the houſe of commons, whoſe proceeding in 
this unprecedented manner againſt a lord of parliament was 
ſuch an incroachment on the prerogative of the peerage, that, 
if ſubmitted to by paſſing this bill, they might well be ſaid 
to be the laſt of lords. Ultimus Romanorum, my lords 
{faid he in the concluſion) was a character of honour and 
praife : But to be the laſt of Britiſh peers, by giving up our 
antient privileges, will never, I doubt, admit of ſuch con- 
ſtruction!] and therefore I am for rejecting this bill.“ Little 
was faid of any great weight after this ſpeech 3 and, about 
half an hour paſt nine the queſtion being put, it was reſolved 
in the affirmative, that the bill ſhould paſs, by a majority of 
82 voices againſt 43; upon which ſeveral lords entered their 
proteſts. 

By this act the biſhop, from the 1ſt day of June 1722, was 
to be deprived of all offices, dignities, promotions, and bene- 


fices eccleſiaſtical, and incapable of holding any for the ſu- 


ture. He was alſo baniſhed the realm, and, in caſe he re- 
turned, he was to ſuffer death, as well as all perſons that cor- 
reſponded with him. 

When the report and the other papers were communicated 
to the Lords by the commons, the earls of Scarſdale, Strafford, 
and Cowper, the lords Craven, Gower, Bathurſt, and Bing- 
ley complained, that, in the examinations, it is ſet forth, 
that John Plunket told Layer, that they were of a club or 
meeting, called, in Plunket's letters, Burford's club ſo) 

heſe 


(b) Layer being aſked, If the pretender and his agents, to 
Plunket ever explained to him denote a club of Tory lords and 
who were meant by Burford's others, of which club lord Or- 
Club? Plunket told him, Itwas rery was chairman, and con- 
an appellation made uſe of by fiſted of the following members: 


Lord Strafford, Lord Bingley, 
Sir Henry Goring, Mr. Dawkins, 
Lord Cowper, Lord Craven, 
Mr. Hutchinſon, Mr. Shippen, 
Biſhop of Rockeſter, Lord Scarſdale, 
Sir Conſtantine Phipps, Lord Bathurſt, 
General Webb, Lord Gower. 
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Theſe lords ſeverally declared the ſame to be falſe and ground- Geo. I. 


leſs : And earl Cowper in particular made a long ſpeech, 
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complaining of being mentioned in the report, on the bare —. 


hearſay of an infamous perſon, which was enough to give an 
air of fiction to the whole conſpiracy ; and then moved, that 
Plunket ſhould be ſent for and examined. The lord Town- 
ſnend anſwered; * That he was much ſurprized to find that 
a noble peer, whoſe abilities and merits had juſtly fo great 
weight in that illuſtrious aſſembly, ſhould, upon a trivial cir- 
cumſtance, ridicule, as a fiction, a horrid execrable con- 
ſpiracy, ſupported by ſo many concurring proofs, and from 
a falſe trifling particular infer, that no part of it was true.” 
As the debate was like to grow warm, ſome members called 
for the queſtion, and carl Cowper's motion was rejected by 
$1 againſt 26. The earl and Mr. Hutchinſon publiſhed de- 
clarations againſt the falſe information of their being of the 
club, wherein they ſtrongly aſſerted their innocence. 

The lords had alſo choſen by ballot a committee of nine 
to whom the report and original papers were referred to pr, 
pare what might be fit to be offered to the commons, by way 
of anſwer to what was delivered, at a conference relating to 
the papers. When the duke of Dorſet's report from the 
lords committces was taken into conſideration, it was re- 
ſolved, That a deteſtable conſpiracy had been formed for 
raiſing a rebellion, and laying violent hands on the king and 
prince: After which, the committee was thanked by the lord 
chancellor, for having diſcharged their truſt with great ex- 
actneſs, fidelity, and candor. 

Dr. Friend the phyſician, who had exerted himſelf very 
zcalouſly for the biſhop of Rocheſter, was ſoon after taken 
into cuſtody ; for, on the 15th of March, Mr. Walpole ac- 
quainted the commons, That his majeſty having had juſt 
reaſon to apprchend Dr. John Friend (a member of this 
houſe) for high-treaſon, deſired the conſent of the houſe to 
his being committed and detained ; and then he moved for an 
addreſs to that purpo%. This motion was oppoſed by 
Mr. Shippen and Mr. Bromley who ſaid, they could not ſce 
any reaſon for that houſe giving leave fordetaining any mem- 
ber, unleſs the ſpecies of treaſon was declared, and that the 
information was upon oath. Sir Joſeph Jekyll and Mr. Wal- 


The committee thought it letters to Dillon, ſeemed utterly 
Juſtice due to ſeveral of the per inconſiſtent with the known cha- 
ſons named by Layer, to ob- racers of iome of thoſe perſons. 
ſerve, that the matters, aſſerted See Report. 
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Corpus, the king was impowered to take up any perſon be 


had reaſon to ſuſpect: That therefore the government ws 


.. Har- 
"In 
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not obliged to ſay, whether the information was upon oath c 
not. But Mr. Walpole added, he did not doubt but 
Dr. Friend was charged upon oath; and privately declared 
to ſeveral members, that they had a poſitive oath of bis be- 
ing guilty of the blackeſt and baſeſt treaſon. Mr. Shippen 
then ſuggeſted, that the Doctor's having ſpoke ſo warm 
the Monday before in Mr. Kelly and the biſhop of Rocheſter's 
behalf, was, in his opinion, the reaſon of his beipg taken 
up the next day himſelt, and at that rate there was an end 
of the liberty of ſpeech, which every member of that houſe 
had a right to, Mr. Walpole replied, He wondered any gen- 
tleman could think any miniſtry capable of ſo baſe a thing, 
as to take up any gentleman for what he ſaid in that houſc, 
without any other cauſe, when they knew themſelves to be 
accountable as well as others for their actions: Adding, that 
they, who madeſuch infinuations, might more eaſily be pro- 
ved to be Jacobites, than they could make out fuch an alle- 
gation again the miniſtry. Mr. Pulteney ſpoke on the ſame 
tide; and, In relation to Dr. Friend's having ſpoken in 
Kelly's behalf, obſerved, that it was uſual, in all conipira- 
cies, for one traitor to endeavour to excuſe another. Mr. Ship: 
pen animadverted with ſome warmth upon this reflection, 
ſaying, It was not to be indured, to have a member of that 
houſe called a traitor, before he was convicted as ſuch. But, 
Mr. Pulteney having explained himſelf, that matter ended, 
and then the motion for an addreſs was carried without a di- 
viſion. 

The affair which occaſioned the moſt talk, next to the 
plot, was the Harburgh lottery, which was brought before 
the parliament this ſeſſion. The Jottery took its name from 
the place where it was to be drawn, the town and port, of 
Harburgh on the river Elbe, within the king's German domi- 
nions, where the projector was to ſettle a trade for the wool- 
Jen manufacture between England and Germany. Thr 
houſe of commons having appointed a committee to inquire 
into this and other lotteries, then carrying on in London, it 
was reprefented in their report, * That the ſcheme propoſed. 
that 1, 500, ocol. iteriing, or 16,500,000 guilders, ſhould 
be ſubſcribed; and that it was to be drawn at Harburgh, in 


hve claſtes, 100,000 tickets to be drawn in each claſs, at gl. 


per ticket; and that every perſon ſubſcribing was to pay 125. 
or iis guilders for cach ticket, beſore the drawing caca clais 
Ui 
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was to be divided into lots, to the fortunate adventurers, 
which amounts to 1,000,000]. to be deducted out of the 
whole ſum, which was to be paid the fortunate adventurers. 
That a ſum of 1, oo, oool. was ſubſcribed for, to carry on a 
trade between Great-Britain and his majeſty's German domi- 
nions; and that 2 per cent. was only paid in upon the ſtock 
ſo ſubſcribing; of which a ſum of 13,0001. or more was 
actually paid in money, and oo. or more was ſecured b 
notes; 400, oool. whereof was ſubſcribed. At firſt, 100, oool. 
ſtock was ſold at 151. 3s. per cent. of which two per cent. 
was only paid in to the company, and the reſt diſpoſed of as 
follows; 131. 3s. per cent. which amounted to 13,150l. 
10,0001. of Which was given to Mr. Nicolai; and 3,150l. 
to Mr. Benjamin Joules, for their ſervices : And as to 
13,0001. paid in money, and 7,000l. in notes, the com- 
mittee could get no account what was become of it, not bein 
able to ſee their books; nor could the committee learn what 
number of tickets had been delivered out, or what money 
thereupon had been received, or what was become of what 
they had received. That with regard to the diſpoſition of the 
other 500,000]. 5 per cent. upon 1,500,000]. which a- 
mounts to 45,000l. was to be deducted for management; 
which being taken out of the ſaid soo, oool. leaves 
425,000l. which ſum was to be incorporated into the ſtock 
of the firſt company, and to make a part of a capital of 
1, 500, oool. as the committee apprehended, of which they 
could get no poſitive information. But whether the former 
capital was intended to be ſo great, or only to conſiſt of this 
425,000l. and the 1,000,000]. which was before ſubſcribed, 
it appeared to the committee, that a plain fraud was intended 
in joining this real ſum with an imaginary ſubſcription ; of 
which 2 per cent. only was paid in or ſecured, and that pro- 
bably embezzled. The truſtees of this lottery were twenty; 
ſome of whom were in Germany; the reſt, who were in 
England, were the lord Barrington, Sir John Hartop, 
Charles Frederick Krenbergh, John London, Fiennes Har- 
riion, Peter Hartop, William Squire, Edward Richier, 
John Caſwal, William Sterling, Benjamin Smith, Benjamin 
Burroughs, John Thompſon, Henry Bendiſh Foſter, 
Benjamin Jou es, and John Manley. But ſeveral of them 
reſigned their truſt immediately, being diſſatisfied with the 
ſcheme, for, when Sir Thomas Webtter, Sir Charles Wa- 
ger, and lord Barrington waitcd upon lord Townſhend, lord 
Carteret, and Mr. Walpolc, they were told, that an e 
charter 
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Geo. I. charter for the advantage of the lottery could not be granted, 
1723. becauſe it was illegal and impracticable. Upon reading the 
m—— report the houſe came to the following reſolutions : 


Faſt-India 
Company 
at Oftend, 


THE HISTORT 


I. That the project called the Harburgh lottery, carried 
on in the city of London, is an infamous fraudulent underta- 
king, whereby ſaveral unwary perſons have been drawn in 
to their great loſs; and that the manner of carrying the ſame 
Ons hath been a manifeſt violation of the laws of this king. 

om. 

2. That it appears to this houſe, that the managers of, 
and agents of the ſaid lottery, did frequently, without any 
authority for ſo doing, make uſc of his majeſty's royal name, 
thereby to give countenance to the infamous project, and in- 
duce his majeſty's ſubjects to engage, or be concerned therein. 
After which a hill was ordered to be brought in to ſuppret 
the lottery, and to prevent any foreign lotteries from bei 
carried on in this kingdom; and to oblige the perſons con- 
cerned, in the management of the Harburgh lottery, to 
make reſtitution and ſatisfaction for the money they have re- 
ceived from the contributors. And it was alſo reſolved, ne- 


. * . — þ 
mine contradicente, "That it appeared to this houſe, that bee! 
John lord viſcount Barrington, of the kingdom of Ireland, a tot 
member of this houſe, has been notoriouſly guilty of promot- he 


ing, abetting, and carrying on the fraudulent undertaking, 
called the eh lottery ; and for that offence he be ex- ſen 
pelled the houſe. 

In December 1722, the emperor of Germany granted a 
patent for eſtabliſhing an Eaſt- India company in the Auſtrian ful 


Netherlands, the ſubſiſtance of which was, that wy were im- en 
powered to open books of ſubſcription, wherein the ſubjects pa 
of any nation were admitted to ſubſcribe. "The company er 
was to be called, the Imperial Company of Commerce eſta- he 


bliſhed in Flanders. The fund conſiſted of eight millions of . 
florins, and directors to be choſe annually. The nobility 
had the privilege of entering into this company, without 
derogation in the leaſt from their nobility: "Thoſe of any 8 
nation ho ſubſcribed 20, ooo florins, were to be naturalized t 
from that ſubſcription: And any perſon had the privilege to t 
ſubſcribe what ſum he pleaſed above 1000 florins, but no- t 
thing leſs, to prevent confuſion in their accounts. The ſet- 
tlement of this company was to be chiefly owing to Mr. Cole- | 
brook, an Engliſh merchant. 

Notwithſtanding the oppoſition they met with from the 
Engliſh, French, and Dutch, they opened their books, and 
had a full ſubſcription in a very few days, owing chiefly a 
the 
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ke clandeſtine negotiations of their agents in England, Geo. * 
France, and Holland, where great numbers of merchants 1723. 
ſudſeribed to that ſtock, and maſters of Eaſt-India ſhips and 


ſupercargocs went to Oſtend, to enter into their ſervice, and 


ut them in a way to eſtabliſh and carry on their trade, which 
they did effeCtually, to the great damage of the Engliſh, 
French, and Dutch companies. Monſieur de Fonſeca, the 
emperor's miniſter at Paris, ſignified to the duke of Orleans, 
then at the head of affairs there, that the emperor was much 
urprized at the moſt Chriſtian king's forbidding his ſubjects 
to be any ways concerned in the Oſtend company. He was 
anſwered, * I hat repreſentations had been made to the em- 
peror, that he was engaged by treaty not to encourage any 
ſuch commerce ; that, nevertheleſs, his Imperial majeſty, 
without any regard to the ſaid repreſentations, had thought 
ft to grant a charter in favour thereof. That the moſt Chriſ, 
tian king was maſter of his own kingdom, and not obliged 
to give an account of his actions, and therefore the emperor 
could not take it amiſs the prohibition to his ſubjects, not to 
have any concern in the company ſet up at Oftend.” 

A memorial of the Dutch Eaſt-India company (which had 
been delivered to the States in March) having been preſented 
to the commons this ſeſſion, together with an extract of ano- 
ther memorial ſent by the States to the court of Vienna, 
concerning the Oſtend company, Sir Nathaniel Gould repre. 
ſented to the houſe the great damage the Eaſt-India company 
had already received, and was like farther to receive by the 
Oftend company: it was unanimouſly reſolved, That for the 
ſubjects of this kingdom to ſubſcribe, or be concerned in 
encouraging any ſubſcription, to promote an Eaſt-India com- 
pany, now ereCting in the Auſtrian Netherlands, is a high 
crime and miſdemeanor.“ Accordingly a bill paſſed both 
houſes, and received the royal aſſent, to prevent the king's 
ſubjects from ſubſcribing or being concerned in the Oſtend 
Eaſt-India company. 

There had been ſeveral genera! courts held by the South- South Ses 
Sea company about transferring two millions of their ſtock to lin. 
the Bank of England, which was at laſt agreed on by the 
two companies. A petition had likewiſe been preſented to 
the commons for the reviving the two millions that had been 
annihilated. Accordingly an act paſſed this ſeſſion, whereby 
t was enacted, that the two millions ſhould be revived, and 
26ded to the capital ſtock, and divided among the proprietors.“ ge. 
By the ſame act the whole capital, computed at 33,802,483]. 645- 
145. was to be divided into two equal parts, one of which 
amounting 
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Geo. I. amounting to 16,901,2411. 17s. was to be called, that 
1723. joint ſtock of South-Sea annuities, attended with annuiig&$ in d. 
— — payable out of the South-Sea company's fund in lieu of able 
dividends, viz. at gl, per cent. till June 24, 1727, law 
from thence at 4]. per cent. till redeemed. The other mom dan: 

was to remain in the company as a joint ſtock, attend (a 
with the reſidue of the yearly funds, payable at the Exche oft 


quer, till redemption, and alſo attended with the ſeveral ſun 
for charges of management, and with all benefits of trade 


&c. And, as concerning the moiety to converted into Sou = 
Sca annuitjes, every proprietar ſhould be intitled to annuities par 
at 51, per cent. till June 24, 1727, and from thence at , the 
per cent, and the company ſhould receive at the Exchequer, lee 


out of the duties charged with their whole annuities yeary, fo 
the intereſt of the ſame moiety, till redemption, in truſt ſor be 
the proprietors: And all powers in force were to be canti-Ws m 
nued for ſecuring the joint ſtock of South-bea annuities, ad by 
the yearly funds to attend the ſame. The annuities ware Wl © 
payable half-yearly, at Lady-day and Michaelmas. 
T--*nt An act patled this Seſſion for the more effectual execution 
p. of juſtice, in a pretended privileged place in the pariſh of St, 
George, commonly called the Mint, where great numbers of 
debtors had taken ſanctuary. 
On the 27th of May, the king put an end to the ſchon 
with the following ſpeech : 


My lords and gentlemen, 


6 I AM perſuaded, notwithſtanding the unuſual length 
A of this ſeſſion, you will not think your time has been 
« miſemployed in conſulting the neceſſary means for pre- Wl « 
« ferving the peace and quiet of the kingdom; and bring- N 
ing to juſtice ſome of the chief promoters of that confuſion, I « 
& which lately threatened the naijon, 6 
Ihe prudent meaſures you have taken for our common IF « 
6 ſecurity, and your enabling me to defend my kingdoms Il « 
* againſt any, deũgns or attempts of our enemies, are the W 
0 
£ 
{ 
{ 


& moſt convincing teſtimouies of your fidelity and affection 
„ to me. and of your cencern for the liberties of my peo- 
ple. Be attured, the confidence you have repoſed in me 
« ſhall never be made uſe of but for their ſafcty and de- 
e fence. 

« "The papers, which have been laid before you, for your in. 
formation, and have been ſince publiſhed for the ſatisfaction 
of the world, evidently ſhew, that the conſpirators had 
„brought their wi. ked arts and practices to ſuch N 

d 6« that 
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able to elude it. The reſpect and reverence due to the 
law had been loſt, and the tranquility of my people en- 
dangered, had you not interpoſed. his made it neceſ- 
ſary for the legiſlature to exert itſelf, in puniſhing ſuch 
* whoſe guilt is too certain to leave the leaſt 
room for doubt, and whoſe crimes are too heinous to ad- 
mit of any aggravation. 
« And yet it is with pleaſure I reflect, that the juſtice of 
« parliament has been ſo tempered with mercy, that even 
at , thoſe, who are reſolved to be diſſatisfied, muſt acknow- 
quei ledge the lenity of your proceedings, and will be at a Joſs 
early, * for any pretence to complain, ſo few examples having 
it ſor been made, and the penalties inflicted by bill falling fo 
ent- much ſhort of the puniſhments due for the ſame crimes, 
and WW * by the common courſe of law. 
were WY © The firmneſs, you have ſhewn, muſt convince all the 
world, how much they were miſtaken, whoſe chief hopes 
ton were founded on the diſaffection of my people. It gave 
f or. ¶ © me great ſatisfaction to ſee as general a concurrence in full 
rs of WW © parliament upon this occaſion, as has been known on any 
former: And it is to be hoped, our enemies will ceaſe to 
bon WF * flatter themſelves with the vain imagination of being able 
to ſubvert our religion and preſent eſtabliſhment. 


“ Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 
& T muſt acknowledge, in a particular manner, the great 


| « readineſs you have ſhewn in raiſing the neceſſary ſupplies 
3” WF © for the enſuing year. It is an unexpected felicity, that 


* KC you have been able ſo far to diſappoint the hopes of our 
n enemies, as to avoid Jaying any new burthen upon my 
93 people: and that ſo ſoon after that great ſhock and con- 


„e © vulfion in all the public funds, and in the midſt of inte!- 
« tine alarms and diſturbances, the credit of the nation 


M : - 
Rp « fo far revive and floriſh, that not only the ſupplics of the 
- « year ſhould be raiſed at a much lower intereit, than was 


ever known in the moſt quiet times, but part of the na- 
tional debt ſhould be reduced from an intereſt of 5 to 3 
per cent. and put in a courſe of being ſoon diſcharged. 


cc My 


that they confidently carried on their traiterous projects (eo. J. 
in defiance of the law, from an aſſurance of their being 1723. 


Geo. I. 
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«© My lords and gentlemen, 


I return you my moſt ſincere thanks for the indefai. 
7 pains you have taken in the ſervice of the puhlic, 
earneſtly recommend it to you, in your ſeveral {tation 
and countries, to perſevere in your endeavours for pre. 
ſerving the peace of the kingdom; by juſtice and refgly. 
tion to ſubdue the reſtleſs ſpirit of faction and ſedition; 
and by prudence and temper to reconcile the miſled. 
Some extraordinary affairs called me abroad this ſum- 
mer, I do not doubt but that the wiſdom and vigilance of 
my good ſubjects will prevent our enemies from taking any 
advantage of my abſence. To gain the hearts and at- 
tections of my people ſhall always be my firſt and principal 
care. On their duty and 9 I will entirely depenc. 
They may as ſurely depend on my protection, in the 
full enjoyment of their religion, liberty and property.“ 


The king, whom the conſpiracy had detained in England 


dee to Ha- the laſt year, had no ſooner put an end to the ſeſſion, but 
he fet out for his German dominions. He embarked for 
Holland the 3d of June, and, after ſtaying two days with 


over. 


his brother, the biſhop of Oſnabrug, arrived the 11th at 


DS? 


Herenhauſen. He appointed lords juſtices in his abſence as 


uſual, the prince being ſtill excluded, who was now in his 
forty-firſt year. The lord Harcourt, formerly fo ſtrictly 
united with the earl of Oxford, and queen Anne's other mi- 
niſters, and who had defended them with ſo much zeal, was 
one of the lords juitices. Mr. Walpole was likewiſe of the 
number, and acted as ſecretary of ſtate, in the abſence of the 
lords Townſhend and Carteret, who were with the king. 


Promotions. It was intended to advance him to the peerage, but he chol: 


rather to have that honour conferred on his ſon, who was 
made baron Walpole of Walpole in the county of Nor- 
folk (c). About the ſame time, Mr. Pulteney, chairman 


OL 


(c) The lord Townſhend's ſelf, and died an hour after. 
eldeſt ſon was called up to the 
houſe of peers, by the title of The preamble to the lord Wal- 
baron Townſhend of Linn-Re- pole began thus : 
gis, and made one of the gen- Our moſt beloved and moſt 
tlemen of the bedchamber, in faithful counſellor Robert Wal- 
the room of the lord Teynham, pole, firſt commiſſioner of the 
who ſome days before ſhot him- Treaſury, with the aſſiſtance ot 


other 
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of the late committee of ſecrecy, was made cofferer of the Geo. I. 
houſhold 3 and Philip, lord Stanhope, captain of the yeo- 1723. 
men of the guard; Dr. Gibſon was tranſlated from Lincoln 
o London; Dr. Reynolds from Bangor to Lincoln; and 

Dr. Bradford from Carlifle to Rocheſter 5 Dr. Waugh was 
promoted to Carliſle, and Dr. Willis, on the death of Dr. 
Trimnel, to Wincheſter ; Dr. Hoadly was tranſlated from 
Hereford to Saliſbury; Dr. Green, on the death of Dr. 
Fleetwood, from Norwich to Ely; Dr. Leng was made 

biſhop of Norwich ; and Dr. Egerton, brother to the duke 

of Bridgwater, of Hercford. 

The king, before his departure, ſhewed his clemency to The king's 
thoſe who had been taken up on account of the plot. The clemency, 
carl of Orrery was releaſed from his confinement, and ad- 
mitted to bail; as were alſo the duke of Norfolk, the lord 
North and Grey, Dennis Kelly, Thomas Cochran, and 
Swathfegger, the carl of Orrery's ſecretary. On the 20th 
of une, Dr. Friend was admitted to bail ; and two days 
after, Dr. Atterbury embarked on board the Aldborough, a 
ſmall man of war, which had orders to land him in France. 

He was put on ſhore at Calais, accompanied with his 
daughter Mrs. Morrice, and her huſband, who was high- 
dailiff of Weſtminſter. At Calais he was told, that the late 
lord Bolingbroke, having obtained his pardon, was juſt ar- 
rived there in his way to England ; upon which the biſhop 
merrily ſaid, * Then I am exchanged.“ The king had gran- 
ted the lord Bolingbroke a pardon the day after the parlia- 
ment broke up, of which one of his friends inſtantly ſet out 
for France to bring him word. He immediately returned to 
England to plead his pardon, in expectation that a new par- 
lament would repeal his attainder. The lord Harcourt had 

ailed with the king to ſhew him this favour, though 
Mr. Walpole had oppoſed it at the council-board with un- 
anſwerable arguments: He was againſt looſening the hands 
of one, who (as he ſaid) he forciaw, from his former con- 


other ſele& perſons, and chan- 
cellor of our Exchequer, hav- 
oy highly recommended him- 
ſelf to our royal favour by his 
ny ſervices to us, to our 


though he rather chuſes to me- 
Tit the higheſt titles than to 
wear them, we have however 
thought fit, in order to ennoble 
his family, to confer on his ſoa 


houſe, and to his own country, 
ve did not think him unworthy 
o be advanced to the rank of 
the peers of this realm. But, 


the honour due to the father, 
and to raiſe to the pecrage Ro- 
bert Walpole, junior, Eſq; &e. 


duct 
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haps longer than he intended. 


State of fo- 
reigu affairs. 
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duct and ambition, and the natural reſtleſſneſs of his temper, 
would go any lengths to poiſon the minds of the ſubje;, 
in order to diſturb the natural tranquility, that he himſz; 
might the caſier arrive at power. But, notwithſtanding hi; 
diſapprobation, he was forced to give way (d). 

Before the king left England, it was agreed in council, 
that the troops ſhould be encamped as they had been the lad 
ſummer, and that the horſe-guards ſhould be quartered round 
Hyde-park, in order to be ready to aſſemble, if there ſhould 
be occaſion. | 

Theſe meaſures kept all things quiet in Great-Britain, du- 
ring the king's ſeven months abſence. The ſame reafons, 
which had required his preſence abroad, detained him per- 
He was reccived jn his do- 
minions in the molt agreeable manner, and was complimen- 
ted by at leaſt twelve foreign miniſters. The king and 
queen of Pruſſia waited likewiſe upon him, by which means 
his court was as ſplendid, and as much the ſcene of affairs. 
as ever the court of CGreat-Britain had been. 

Affairs were then at a fort of criſis : The uſeleſſneſs of the 
congreſs of Cambray and of Brunſwick, where little had 
been done, having worn out the patience of the princes 
whoſe intereſts were to be determined there, they entered 
into ſeparate negotiations, and ſought the means of coming 
to an agreement. Theczar and king of Sweden were going 
to conclude a treaty favourable to the duke of Holſtein's pre- 
tentions to Sleſwick, of which king George had guarantecd 
the poſſeſſion to the king of Denmark: It was to be feared, 
that this treaty might effect even Bremen and Verden, late- 
ly annexed to the electorate of Hanover. 

On the other hand, France and Spain ſeemed to be ſin- 
cerely reconciled, and willing to unite againſt the emperor. 
The regent had projected a marriage between the king of 


(d) Mr. Walpole*'s conduct 
with regard to this trantaction, 
and many more, was not unhke 
the lord Clarendon's, who ſays 
of himſelf, © That he had often, 
as believing himſelf obliged in 
duty, argucd in the Senate in 
favour of many points, which 
he had ſtrenuouily oppoſed at 
the council.” be reaſons, on 
which miniſters found their con- 
duct on ſuch occahons, are ob- 


vious to every man of common 
penetration. 

It is obſerved from the lord 
Bolingbroke's pardon, that Mr. 
Walpole held not then the firit 
rank, either in power or conh- 
dence, but that the direction of 
«fairs, particularly the foreign, 
after the death of the earls Stan- 
hope and Sunderland, was chief- 
y conducted by the lord Townſ- 
hend and baron Buthmar. 

France 
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France and the infanta of Spain, then three years old, and Geo. I. 


had married his ſecond daughter mademoiſelle de Montpel- 


1723. 


lier to the prince of Aſturias, and, a * after, another 


daughter to don Carlos, eldeſt ſon of Philip V. by his ſecond 
wife. Theſe two powers endeavoured to draw the czar to 
their ſide; they offered new treaties to England, more ad- 
vantageous than the former, in regard to trade, but ſtrongly 
inſiſted upon the reſtitution of Gibraltar and Port-Mahon; 
and it was wiſhed, that court would not be concerned in the 
affairs of Italy, and would declare openly againſt the Oſtend 
company. 

This ſituation of ſo oppoſite intereſts was full of difficulties. 
The Emperor, preſſed too much, might declare for the czar 
and the Swede : Poland, confined between theſe two, powers, 
could not help taking part with them: Almoſt a'l Italy ex- 
claimed againſt the treaty of London: The pope had pro- 
teſted againſt any deciſion at Cambray to the prejudice o 
his right : The king of Sardinia, the dukes of Tuſcany, 
Parma, and Modena, had preſented memorials equivalent to 
ſv many proteſtations : France and Spain were inclined to 
ſupport them : War was every where on the point of break- 
ing out: England, engaged by ſo many treaties, and her 
own intereſts, muſt have becn concerned : For king George 
to declare againſt the emperor, was expoſing his German 
dominions, and helping to ſtrengthen two powers already 
very formidable to the reſt of Europe: To take part with the 
emperor was ſupporting the new eſtabliſhment at Oſtend, 
and arming againſt himſelf, France, Spain, and perhaps 
Ruſha and Sweden. | | 

King George overcame all theſe difficulties, or at leaſt 
ſuſpended their ill conſequences. He entered into ſtricter 
alliances with the kings of Pruſſia and Denmark: He uſed 
his endeavours to prevail with the emperor to be more read 
to end his differences with Spain, and to deſiſt from the at- 
fair of Oſtend, againſt which his ſubjects in particular, and 
his faithful allies the States-General, were extremely incen- 
led, In England, as hath been related, the commons had 
voted againſt it. | 

One of the king's principal deſigns, when he came to Ha- 
nover, was to perſuade the court of Vienna to deſiſt from 
erecting the Oſtend India company: He laboured conſtantly 
at it, hut the ſucceſs did not anſwer his good intentions: 
That court promiſed, in general, not to do any thing con- 


irary to treaties, and the rights of others, but avoired to en- 
Vor. XIX. Ii ter 
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Geo. I. ter into any diſcuſſion, and diſregarded the repreſentations 


that were made from all parts. | 

It was the ſame with reſpect to the czar. So that the 
king's journey proved fruitleſs, and the negotiations might 
have been as well carried on at London as at Hanover, 
Something was alſo done for the Proteſtants, whoſe com- 
plaints continued, becauſe they were ſtill oppreſſed, and new 
grievances were added to the old. The king of Pruſfa 
readily entered into the deſign to procure them eaſe and 
tranquility. 

This union put a ſtop at leaſt to greater calamities; and 
appeared to be very cordial. King George ſpent four or five 
days at Berlin, where he was received and treated with great 
reſpect and magnificence. The two ſecretaries of State, the 
lords Townſhend and Carteret, who attended him, had fre- 
quent conferences with the king of Pruſſia's miniſters, in or- 
der to conclude ſome alliance to prevent the czar's deſigns, 
in favour of the duke of Holſtein : The propoſals were nei- 
ther rejected nor received, and aſſurance was given that no 
engagement ſhould be made contrary to what had been 


aprecd (a). 


(a) All was quiet in England: 
However, there appeared now 
and then ſome ſparks of divi- 
ſion, which ſhewed the parties 
ſtill ſubſiſted, and had not al- 
tered their ſentiments. At the 
election of the ſherifts this year, 
the rabble was ſpirited up at 
London, by the oppoſition 
which the new ſheriffs, Sir Ri- 
chard Hopkins and Mr. Feaſt, 
met with from the old ones, 
Mr. Humphrey Parſons and Mr, 
Child, who endeavoured to 
have the election fall upon Sir 
John Williams and Mr. Lock- 
wood. Hopkins and Feaſt were 
declared duly elected by the lord 
mayor and aldermen; notwith- 
ſtanding Parſons and Child had 
made a contrary declaration in 
favour of Williams and Lock- 
wood, but, the lord mayor ha- 
ving diſſolved the common-hall, 


The 


after the court had declared 
Hopkins and Feaſt duly elected, 
the old ſhe riffs could not meet 
them after the adjournment, as 
they intended to have done, but 
were prevented by the lord ma- 
yor's and aldermen's prior decla- 
ration. Feaſt oppoſed Williams 
in the election of an alderman 
for Cripplegate-ward, which 
being alſo conteſted, was deci- 
ded by the court of aldermen in 
favour of Williams, upon waich 
the rabble broke the windows of 
the well: affected in that ward, 
and committed ſeveral outrages, 
for which ſome of the ring-lea- 
ders were taken and committed 
to Newgate. 
Purſuant to an act of parlia- 
ment lately paſſed, requiring all 
perſons to take the oaths betore 
the 25th of December, or to re- 


giſter their eſtates, the ſeſſions, 
held 
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" The king having been informed that his ſubjects in Ire- Geo. I, 
land were in want of ſmall money, made a contract with 1727. 


be Wl william Wood, to furniſh that kingdom with copper half- 

1 pence and farthings. The copper was to be of ſuch fine- 2 

. neſs, and the money of ſuch a weight, as agreed upon in Pee. 
al the patent granted for that purpoſe. When this money 
came to be circulated in Ireland, great clamour was raiſed 

. 2gainſt it, and the parliament, which met on the 5th of Sep- 


tember, came to theſe reſolutions : 

That the importing and uttering of copper half-pence and 
id farthings, by virtue of Wood's patent, would be prejudicial 
to the revenue, deſtructive of trade, and of dangerous con- 
wa ſequence to the rights of the ſubject : That the ſtate of the 
nation had been miſrepreſented to the king, in order to ob- 
tain the patent: That the half-pence wanted weight; and, 
though the terms of the patent had been complied with, 
„mere would have been a loſs to the nation of 1501. per 
g cent. That it had been always highly prejudicial to the king- 


" dom to grant the power of coinage to private perſons, and 
- would at all times be of dangerous conſequence. 

Addreſſes from both houſes, agreeable to theſe reſolutions, 

e were tranſmitted to the king, who, in anſwer to the com- 

mons, ſaid, he was very much concerned, that his grant- 

d ing the patent for coining of half-pence and farthings, agree- 

, able to the practice of his royal predeceſſois, had given fo 

t much uneaſineſs to the houſe of commons; and, if there 


2 had been any abuſes committed by the patentee, his majeſty 
would give the neceſſary orders for inquiring into, and pu- 
niſhing thoſe abuſes, and do every thing, that was in his 
power, for the ſatisfaction of his people.“ Purſuant to this 
anſwer,) for which the commons returned an addreſs of 
thanks) the affair was referred to the lords of the privy-coun- 
cilin England, by a whom a report of it was drawn up in July 
the next year. In this report they juſtified the conduct of 
the patentee, and obſerved, that his majeſty having ordered 
that an aſſay ſhould be made of the fineneſs, value, and 
weight of Mr. Wood's copper money, and the goodneſs 
thereof, compared with the former coinages of copper money 
for Ireland, and the copper money coined in his mi t in En- 
gland, it had been accordingly referred to Sir Iſaac Newton, 
Mr. Southwell, and Mr, Scroope, to make the aſſay and 


— 
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held by the juſtices of the peace ſexes and conditions for that 
- over all the kingdom, were purpoſe. 

N crowded with perſons of all 

Iiz trial 
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Geo. I. trial; and it appeared, That the Pix of the copper-monts 
1723. coined at Briſtol by Mr. Woed for Ireland, containing the 


trial pieces, which was ſealed and locked up at the time of 
coining, was opened at his majeſty's mint at the Tower: 
That the comptroller's account of the quantity of half-pence 
and farthings coined, agreed with Mr. Wood's account, a- 
mounting to 59 tons, 3 hundred, 1 quarter, 11 pounds, an 
4 ounces : That by the ſpecimens of this coinage, which had 
from time to time been taken from the ſeveral parcels coined, 
and ſealed up in papers, and put into the Pix, 60 half-pence 
weighed 14 ounces troy, and 18 penny-weights, which is 
about a quarter of an ounce above one pound weight averdu- 
pois; and 30 farthings weighed 3 ounces and 3 quarters of 
an ounce troy, and 46 grains; which is alſo above the 
weight required by the patent: That both half-pence and 
farthings, when heated red hot, ſpread thin under the ham- 
mer, without cracking : That the copper, of which Mr. 
Wood's coinage is made, is of the ſame goodneſs and value 
with the copper, of which the copper money is coined in 
his majeſty's mint for England, and worth, in the market, 
about 13 pence per pound weight averdupois: That a pound 
of copper wrought into bars and fillets, and made fit for coin- 
age, before brought into the mint in the Tower of London, 


is worth 18 pence per pound, and always coſts as much, and 


is coined into 23 pence of copper money by tale for England. 
That the half-pence and farthings coined by Mr, Wood, 
when compared with the copper money coined for Ireland in 
the reigns of king Charles II. King James II. and king Wil- 
liam and queen Mary, conſiderably exceeds them all in good- 
neſs, fineneſs, and value of the copper, none of them bcaring 
the fire ſo well, not being malleable, waſting very much in the 
fire, and great part of them burning into a cinder of little or 
no value at all. The fact being thus proved to be on the fide 
of Mr. Wood, the lords committee ſhew, that his majcſty's 
royal predeceſſors always exerciſed the undoubted prerogat.ve 
of granting patents for copper coinage in Ireland to private 
perſons, none of which patents were equally 3 to 
that kingdom, nor ſo well guarded with proper covenants 
and conditions for the due execution of the powers thereby 
granted, as this of Mr. Wood, though the validity of theſe 
patents, and a due compliance with them, was never in any 
one inſtance till this time diſputed or controverted. The 

then prove, that Mr. Wood's patent was not, as had been 
ſuggeſted in Ireland, obtalned clandeſtinely, in an un- 
precedented manner, but after a reference to the n 

all 
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he and ſollicitor-general, and after Sir Iſaac Newton had been Geo. I. 
of conſulted in all the ſteps of ſettling it. In the laſt place they 1723. 


+ made it plainly appear by a cloud of witneſſes, that there was —— — 
ce a real want of ſmall money in Ireland, to make Tmall pay- 

a. ments. But, Mr, Wood having, in compliance with the 

14 clamour induſtriouſly raiſed againſt his coinage, propoſed to 

1d reduce his coinage from 100,0001. to 40,0001. value, it was 

d, thought fit to accept of it, and to ſend directions to Ireland 

e accordingly (b). 

is The parliament of Ireland paſſed ſeveral acts, and particu- 

[- larly one for accepting the Quakers affirmation inſtead of an 

f oat; and granted 340,000]. ſupply towards paying off the 

e debt of the nation, which was about 66, oo l. and for the 

d ſupport of the eſtabliſhment for two years. 

- On the 1oth of October died earl Cowper, eminent for Death cf 
N his integrity in the diſcharge of the office of lord chancellor, Earl 

c which he had twice filled. T here may have been chancellors e 
n of more extenſive learning, but none of more knowledge in 

, the laws of England. His judgment was quick, and yet ſo- 

q lid, His eloquence manly, but flowing. His manner grace- 

. ful and noble (c). 

3 The 

d (b) Notwithſtanding this de- Mr. Davis in one chaiſe, Mr. 

7 


I” * 


ciſon of the privy-council of 
England, dean Swift in his pa- 
of called, The Draper of 

ublin, repreſented this affair 
in the blackeſt colours, and is 
ſuppoſed to be the author of a 
lampoon upon it, beginning 
wit theſe words: 


Now, altho' to draw water is 
not very good, 

Yet weall ſhould rejoice to be 
hewers of Wood, 


(c) In September this year, 
four Engliſh gentlemen were 
barbarouſly murdered inFrance. 
Mr. Seabright and Mr. Mon- 
N accompanied by Mr. 

avis, paſſing over to Calais in 
their way to Paris, ſet out from 
thence for that City the 12th of 
September, Mr. Seabright and 


11 3 


Monpeſſon and Richard Spinde- 
low, Mr. Seabright's man, in 
another, and Mr. Monpeſſon's 
ſervant on horſeback. About 
ſeven miles from Calais they 
were attacked by ſix ruffians 
well mounted, who ſtopped the 
poſtillions, came up to the 
chaiſes, and demanded their mo- 
ney, which the gentlemen rea- 
dily Mac wood they having 
no fire- arms to make reſiſtance, 
and even their ſwords were ta- 
ken from them. 'The robbers 
then, taking them out of the 
chaiſes, commanded them to lie 
down upon their faces, and the 
poſtillions to do the ſame. After 
which the villains rifled their 
pockets, and ſearched them ve- 
ry narrowly ; which done, they 
ordered Spindelow to get up 
and open the portmanteaus, 
which 
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Geo. I. The king was ſtill at Hanover, when he heard of the dis 
1723-24. of Orlean's death, who, under the title of prime miniſter, 

governed France as abſolutely as he had done during the mi- 
„gebe of nority of Lewis XV. King George was much concerned 
Orlen. At the news: The mutual eſteem they had for each other, 
their circumſtances and intereſts which were not unlike, be- 


which, as he was doing, he ſaw 
one of the rogues pull the dead 
body of Mr. Locke out of a 
Chaiſe in which he had been 
killed in his return from Paris, 
at ſome ſmall diſtance from that 
place ; Mr. Locke's ſervant, a 
Swiſs, was ſpared, but made to 
lie on his face, When they had 
done with Mr. Seabright's port- 
manteau, they ordered Mr. 
Monpeſſon to open his, and he 
defired Mr. Seabright to tell 
them in French, his ſervant was 
gone before, and had tlic key 
with him. 'This man they had 
ſhot in the back, but, not being 
dead, he was commanded to lie 
down on his face, and now they 
fetched him to open his maſter's 
portmanteau ; when they had 
finiſhed their ſearch, they cried 
Tuez, Kill; they firſt ſhot Mr. 
Seabright through the heart, 
Mr. Davis was ſhot and ſtabbed 
in ſeveral places, and his ſkull 
cleft ; they ſtabbed Spindelow 
in five places of his body, and 
left him for dead, Mr. Mon- 
peſſon at the ſametime received 
a ſhot which had laid him 
ſprawling on the ground, A 
peaſant of the neighbourhood, 
who was going to Calais for a 
licence to marry, unfortunately 
paſſing that way, was alſo mur- 
dered, and Mr. Monpeſſon, who 
had lain as if he had been dead, 
lifting up his head before the 
murderers were gone, one of 
them came back to him and cut 


Lot 


his throat; but he and Spinde. 
low made a ſhift, with the help 
of ſome of the country. people, 
to get back to Calais, where 
Mr. Monpeſſon died 36 hours 
after, and Spindelow, recover. 
ing of his wounds, returned to 
England. The dead bodies of 
the four Engliſh gentlemen were 
brought to England, and landed 
at the Tower-warf, four days 
after, where they were received 
by their friends, who gave them 
decent interment ; and Geo 

Turville, Eſq; of the Middle. 
Temple, who happened to paſ: 


by the place where theſe gen- 


tlemen were murdered, a few 
hours after the ſaid murder was 
committed, while the dead bo-. 
dies, ſtripped naked by the 
country people, yet lay on the 
high road, gave orders for e- 
recting a monument of black 
"marble, in form of a pyran id, 
on the ſpot where the murder 
happened, by permiſſion of the 
duke de Humiers, governor of 
the Bolougnois, — the biſhop 
of Bologne. Theſe robbers and 
aſſaſſins robbed the Liſle ſtage 
coach, ſeven miles from Peron- 
ne, two months afterwards, and 
killed Poulart and Heunelet, 
two perſons that accompanied 


the coach; two of the rogues, 
Joſeph Bizeans, a jeweller of 


Leige, and Peter la Fehvre, 2- 
nother jeweler, being taken, 
were tried and condemned at 
Paris in July following, by — 
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wot a firm friendſhip between them, whereof they gave on all Geo. I. 


occaſions the moſt effectual proofs. The duke died of an 
apoplexy in the 5oth year of his age, and according to his 
defire, before his deceaſe, the duke of Bourbon was nomi- 
nated prime miniſter, 

As the death of the duke of Orleans might occaſion great The king 
alterations, and, as it was uncertain whether the new mi- reg 
niſter would enter into the views of his predeceſſor, the king kts 
haſtened his return to England. Being detained by contrary 
winds ſome days in Hol'and, he received there afturances, 
from the part of France, of the good diſpoſition of that court, 
to cultivate, and even improve, the union eſtabliſhed by the 
late duke of Orleans, between the two ſtates. 

The king came to London the 19th of December, and on 1723-24, © 
the gth of January the Parliament met, and was opened by 3 


the following ſpeech, delivered as uſual by the lord chan- the fecond 


cellor. parliament 
of king 


George, 


1723. 


„My lords and gentlemen, 


6 I Cannot open this ſeſſion without congratulating you 
= upon the ſucceſs of your endeavours laſt year for the 
« ſafety, intereſt and honour of the kingdom. The riſe of 
« the public credit, the flouriſhing condition of our trade 
% and manufactures, and the general tranquility of my peo- 
« ple, are the happy conſequences of your prudent reſolu- 
„tions. It is to be hoped, that the few examples, which 
„ were made of ſome notorious offenders, will be ſufficient 
to deter the moſt diſaffected from engaging in the like def- 
operate and wicked practices. The augmentation you _ 
* thought fit to make to our national forces, by ſea and land, 
© has not only ſecured the general quiet of the kingdom 
* againſt any ſudden attempts or inſurrections, but has alſo 
given me ſuch weight and credit in all foreign negotiations, 
as greatly contribute towards the preſervation of the peace 
« of Europe. 


Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 
I vill order the proper officers to lay before you the eſti- 


moſt dreadful ſentence : © To 
be put to the rack, to have their 
arms, legs, and thighs broken 
on a ſcaffold, and to have their 
bodies put upon wheels, there 
to remain with their faces to- 


wards the ſky as long as they 


114 


had life, and Bizean's dead bo- 
dy to be carried and remain ex- 
poſed on a wheel upon the high 
road to Calais, and le Fehvre's 
on the high road to Peronne,” 


which ſentcnce was executed to 
the full. 


«© mates 


Addreſſes 
of thanks, 
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mates for the ſervice of the current year. I deſire ſuch ſup 
plies only, as you ſhall find abſolutely neceſſary for pre. 
ſerving the peace of the kingdom, and for the ſecurity of 
my people ; and thoſe, I hope, may be raiſed without lay. 
ing any additional charge or burthen on my ſubjects. 

* I muſt, in a particular manner, recommend to your care 
the public debts of the kingdom, as the moſt national con- 
cern you can poſſibly take into your conſideration. I am 
perſuaded, it muſt be a very great ſatisfaction to all my 
faithful ſubjects, to ſee the ſinking fund improved and 
augmented, and the debt of the nation thereby put intoa 
method of being ſo much the ſooner gradually reduced and 
paid off, It would be a work truly worthy of a Brit ſh 
parliament to begin this commendable undertaking, and 
to make ſuch a progreſs therein, as, with a ſtrict re- 
gard to public faith and private property, may pave the 
way to this great and deſireable end. 


«6 My lords and gentlemen, 


In the preſent happy ſituation of our affairs, J have no- 


thing more to recommend to you, than that you would 
make uſe of the opportunity, which your own good con- 
duct has put into your hands, in conſidering 

ther laws, as may be wanting for the eaſe and encourage- 
ment of trade and navigation, for the employment of the 
poor, and for the exciting and encouraging a ſpirit of in- 
duſtry in the nation. 

J am fully ſatisfied, that the trade and wealth of my 
people are the happy effects of the liberties they enjoy; 
and that the grandeur of the crown conſiſts in their proſ- 
perity : And I am as fully perſuaded, that all, who wiſh 
well to their country, muſt agree with me, that it is the 
vaineſt of all deluſions to imagine, that the religion, laws, 
and liberties of this kingdom, can ever be ſecured, but 
by ſupporting the preſent eſtabliſhment, and maintaining 
the ſucceſſion in the Proteſtant line. Let us therefore 


e join in every thing, that may tend to promote our 


mutual happineſs, and to extinguiſh the hopes of thoſe 
who long have been, and till are reſtleſs in their endea- 
vours to ſubject this nation to the whole train of miſeties, 
that are inſeparable from Popery and arbitrary power.” 


This ſpeech drew from both houſes addreſſes of thanks, 
with aſſurances of maintaining the preſent happy eſtabliſh- 


ment, and the ſucceſſion in his majeſty's family, as the ate 
oli 


g of ſuch far- 


th 
in 
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folid foundation of quietly enjoying their religion, laws, and Geo. I. 


liberties. 
The commons, according to cuſtom, proceeded to raiſe 


the ſupplies, which were granted according to the eſtimate Proceed- 
Supply. 


laid before them by the court. Ten thouſand ſeamen, at 
41. a month each, were voted for the ſea-ſervice, and the 
army was continued on the ſame foot as laſt year. The af- 
fair of the army occaſioned a warm debate, chiefly about the 
four thouſand additional troops raiſed the year before, which 
the oppoſers inſiſted to have diſbanded ; but it was carried 
againſt them, and reſolved that the number of effective men, 
for the year 1724 (including 1815 invalids) ſhould be 18264. 
A land-tax of two ſhillings in the pound, with the malt-tax, 
was granted towards defray ing the expences of the enſuing year. 

As the king had particularly recommended to their care 


the pnblic debts of the nation, the commons took the ſame A bill for 


into conſideration, and came to the following reſolutions: — 
That towards leſſening the public debts, the annuities of db. 


51. per cent. charged on the general fund, by a clauſe in 
the act of the 5th of his majeſty's reign, except ſuch as had 
been ſubſcribed into the South-Sea, ſhould be paid off at Lady- 
day 1724, as alſo the unſubſcribed blanks of the lottery of 
1714. That all theſe ſhould be diſcharged, with the money 
ariſing from the ſinking fund, as well as the two annuities, 
which by the act, entitled, © An act for redeeming certain 
annuities, payable by the caſhier of the Bank at 51. per cent. 
were enacted to be redeemed at Lady-day. 1724.* Purſuant 
to theſe reſolutions, a bill was brought in, which, paſſing 
both houſes, received the royal aſſent. 

Protections from foreign miniſters, peers, and members of 


parliament, having long been the ſubject of complaint, a liſt Protection 
of the names of the perſons protected by written certificates called in 


was laid before the commons, and it was reſolved, © That all 
protections and written certificates of the members of this 
houſe be declared void in law, and be forthwith withdrawn 
and called in: and that none be granted for the future; 
and that if any ſhall be granted by any member, ſuch 
member ſhall make ſatisfaction to the party injured, and 
ſhall be liable to the cenſure of the houfe.” This order was 
to be printed and ſet up in the courts of juſtice, and diftributed 
by the ſheriffs in their ſeveral counties. The ſame grievance 
being taken into conſideration by the lords, after ſome de- 
bate, the following declaration was made, © That all the writ- 
ten protections are null and void; and all other protections, 


which ſhall be at any time hereaſter given, ſhall be taken » 
c 
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be null and void.“ But this order is not to extend to menial 


1723-24. ſervants, nor theſe employed neceſſarily and properly about 
- the eſtates of peers, or any who are really their ſervants, 


Army bill 
paſſed in 

the houſe 

of lords, 


In this ſeſſion, the inland duty was laid on coffee, tea, 
and chocolate, which has been a conſiderable increaſe to the 
public revenue. ; 

The affair of the army cauſed the greateſt debate in the 
houſe of lords. There had been the laſt year an addition of 
four thouſand men on account of the conſpiracy, which was 
now propoſed to be continued. The commons had agreed 
to it, and paſſed the bill; but the continuance of theſe addi. 
tional troops met with great oppoſition in the houſe of lords, 
The two moſt remarkable ſpeeches were the lord Trevor's 
againſt it, and the lord Townſhend's for it (d). It was ob- 


(d) As theſe ſpeeches contain 
the chief arguments on both 
ſides, they are here inſerted at 


large : 

The lord Trever faid, * That, 
the conſpiracy mentioned in the 
kings eech at the opening of 
the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, 
which was the occaſion of this 
au gmentation of the land forces, 
being now happily extinguiſh- 
ed, and thereby the cauſe of 
raiſing that additional number 
being perfectly removed, there 
was not the leaſt reaſon or pre- 
tence for continuing that num- 
ber. That the keeping on foot 
a greater army in time of peace, 
than was abſolutely neceſſary 
for 'the ſecurity of the king's 
perſon and government, was 
very dangerous to our happy 
conſtitution : And, conſidering 
the great tranquility we enjoy 
both at home and abroad, he 
could not but apprehend, the 
number of regular forces allow- 
ed by this bill to be much great- 
er; than was neceſſary for that 
end. 'That, if fo great an army 
was allowed to Yo continued 
in our preſent happy circum- 


ſerved, 


ſtances, a ſtanding army would 
thereby become an eſſential part 
of our conſtitution, ſince the 
reaſons for keeping it up in per- 
petuity, would grow ſtronger 
every year, and in every ſuc- 
ceeding reign. For, on the one 


hand, it cannot, with any pro- 


bability, be foreſeen or expect - 
ed, that in any future time there 
will be leſs reaſon to be given, 
than at preſent, wa ary 
the neceſſity of keeping up 
great an army, there being now 
as little danger to our preſent 
happy eſtabliſhment to be fear- 
ed either from inſurrections at 
home, or by any diſturbance or 
invaſions from abroad, as the 
nature and inſtability of human 
affairs will allow of. And on 
the other hand, if ſo numerous 
an army be at preſent allowed 
of in parliament, no argument 
can hereafter be urged for the 
reducing the number in any fu- 
ture reign, but what will ſeem 
to carry with it too great a di- 
{truſt of the prince then on the 
throne, and will be conſtrued 
to imply, that the ſame conh- 
dence is not to be * 
him 


nia! 
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ſerved, that the lord North and Grey, the earl of Orrery, Geo. I. 
the lord Bathurſt, and others of that party, appeared very 1723-24. 


him, as in his predeceſſors.” His 
lordſhip added, That it was 
not out of any diſtruſt he enter- 
tained either of his majeſty or 
his miniſters, that he was for re- 
ducing part of the army. That, 
on the contrary, he was _ 
convinced, his majeſty will 
never make an ill uſe of his 
er, of which they had a 
— earneſt in the equity and 
moderation, with which his ma- 
jeſty had governed hitherto: 
But, that as they could not pro- 
miſe themſelves, nor expect, 
that ſo good and ſo juſt a king 
ſhould always fill the throne, it 
was prudence early to prevent 
theinconveniencies and dangers 
to which our excellentconſtitu- 
tion and liberties would be ex- 
poſed, in caſe, in any ſucceed- 
ing reign, an ambitious prince 
and ill miniſters ſhould have ſo 
| rout a numberof troops at their 
iſpoſal. 'That it was notorious, 
that all the ſtates of Europe, that 
have loſt their liberties; have 
been enflaved by their own ar- 
mies, whoſe officers and com 
manders, growing every day in 
power, do, at laſt, turn it againſt 
thoſe, from whom they had at 
firſt their commiſſions ; of which 
we had a fatal example in Eng- 
land ſtill freſh in our memories, 
in the perſon of Oliver Crom- 
well. That, beſides the four 
thouſand additional men, the 
regular forces were double the 
number of thoſe kept on foot 
after the peace of Ryſwick, in 
the reign of king William of glo- 
rious memory; and more nu- 
merous by one third than in the 
late queen's reign, after the 


zealous 


peace of Utrecht: That there- 

fore they are more than ſuffi- 

cient to ſecure the government 

againſt any ſudden inteſtine 

commotion, which is the leſs to 

be apprehended, by reaſon of 
the! general affection, which the 
people had lately ſhewn in 
taking the oaths, though many 
of them, that took them, were 
nat required to do it, by the 
act paſſed the laſt ſeſſion; and 
he was confident, that, except 
a few perſons of deſperate prin- 
ciples and fortunes, who might 
hope to fiſh in troubled waters, 

there was no body in England, 
that had any thing to loſe, who 
wiſhed for a cs Joy That, 
if we looked abroad, it appear- 

ed, that by the happy influence 
of his majeſty's wiſe counſels, 

and the good alliances, that had 

been entered intoand concerted, 
all Europe enjoyed a profound 
peace, which, in all probability, 
would be laſting : But that, in 

caſe of a rupture withany neigh- 
bouring prince, our fleet, which 
was certainly the moſt nume- 
rous, and the beſt in all Chriſ- 
tendom, would defend us againſt 
any foreign invaſion or inſult. 
That the pay of the four thou- 
ſand additional men amounted 
to a good ſum of money. That 
indeed, at another j uncture, that 
expence might eaſily be borne; 
but that in the preſent circum- 
ſtances, when the nation 1s in- 
volved in ſo great a debt, and 
groans under the load of heavy 
taxes, this additional charge is 
very conſiderable. That his 
majeſty, in his gracious ſpeech 
at the opening of this ſeſſion of 


par- 
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Geo. I. zealous for the reduction of the army, which cauſed the 
1723.24. duke of Argyle to ſay in his ſpeech, That, if he ſaw the 


parliament, having, in a parti- 
cular manner, recommended to 
the houſe of commons the put- 
ting the national debt in a me- 
thod of being gradually reduced 
and paid, it was with the great- 
eſt ſatis faction he took notice, 
that ſome progreſs had already 
been made in that great and im- 

ortant undertaking; and that, 
in order to improve that good 


beginning, not only the pay of 


theſe additional forces, but alſo 
all other needleſs expences 
ought, in his opinion, to be ap- 

lied to the increaſe of the fink. 
ing fund.“ His lordſhip con- 
cluded, as he had began, with 
the moſt earneſt . 
his ſincere and intire affection 
for his majeſty's ſacred perſon 
and government, and for his 
royal family, on whoſe proſpe- 
rity, under God, abſolutely de- 
pend both our preſent felicity, 
and the preſervation ofour laws, 
liberties, properties, and holy 
religion. 

The lord Townſhend anſwered 
the lord Trevor, and ſaid, That 


he agreed with that noble lord 


in ſome parts of his ſpeech, but 
was ſorry he differed from him 
in others. That he was tho- 
roughly perſuaded of his intire 
affe&tion to his majeſty's perſon, 
and the preſent happy ſettle- 
ment; nor did he in the leaſt 
doubt, but he ſaw with pleaſure 
the progreſs, that had been al- 
ready made towards reducing 
the national debt : But that, at 


the fame time, they age to 


conſider, that, as the happy 
tranquillity, we at preſent enjoy, 
is in ſome meaſure owing to the 


eſſions of 


nation 


ſtrength of the government, {6 
it was prudence not to weaken 
that ſtrength, becauſe the ſame 
might affect 28 credit, which 
being founded on the ſecuri 

of the government, if that ſecu- 
rity was rendered precarious 
they would ſoon ſee the fund; 
and ſtocks fall 10 or 12 per 
cent. which would render the 
reduction of the national debt 
altogether impracticable, ſince 
it was impoſſible to reduce that 
debt, otherwiſe than by public 
credit. Thatit was notorious, 
that, before the laſt augmenta. 
tion of regular forces, the go- 
vernment could not form and 
march a body of three or four 
thouſand men againſt any ſud- 


den attempt, either at home, or 


from abroad, without leaving 
the king's perſon, the royal fa- 
mily, the capital of the king- 
dom, and the fortified places 
expoſed ; and therefore the ſaid 


augmentation was become abſo- 


Iutely neceſſary to prevent theſe 
dangers and inconveniencies, 
That the number of the troops 
now on foot was not ſo your as 
to afford any juſt ground of jea- 
louſy, fince the preſent forces 
are much inferior to thoſe tne 
crown had formerly. That, by 
the antient and Gothic conſtitu- 
tion of the government, the king 
had at his diſpoſal the militia of 


the realm, which chiefly con- 


ſiſted in archers, who were kep: 
in conſtant diſcipline and exer- 
ciſe, the memory of which is 
ſtillpreſerved, there being almoſt 
in every village a place called 
But-Lane. That he invention 
of fire-arms had made a great 

alteration 
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ration Unanimous in opinion, that our laws liberties, pro- Geo. I. 


he rexties, and holy religion, intirely depend on the preſent 1723.24. 


he happy 
don | 

'W :!tcration in the antient conſti- army, after the peace of Ryſ- 
ſo tution ; and, inſtead of archers, wick, they fell upon a project 
en the crown raiſed as many regu- to ſecure the government, which 
ne Jar troops, as were thought ne- was to raiſe and . the 
th ceſſary upon ys emergency. militia; but that they ſoon after 
ty That queen Elizabeth, who had perceived the unprofitableneſs 
u many enemies both at home and of that ſcheme, the militia prov- 
ts abroad, conſtantly kept a con- ing a great burthen to the peo- 
ls ſiderable body of troops in the ple, and of no ſervice to the go- 
r Netherlands, without any con- vernment. That the reduction 
e tradition from her parliaments, of the army had then a double 
It and thereby maintained herſelf ill effect; for, on the one hand, 
e on the throne, and overcame all itobliged king William, and his 
t her enemies. That, if king miniſters, to enter into a treaty 
c Charles I. had ſteered the ſame of partition ; and, on the other 
, courſe, he might, in all proba- hand, it very probably encoa- 
. bility, have preſerved both his raged France to break that 
. crown and has life, ſince he loſt treaty, which occaſioned a ſe- 
| both only for want of a ſufficient cond war, and was the ſource 
r force to ſuppreſs faction, which of two thirds of that heavy debt, 
. was the principal ſource of all under which the nation labours 
r WW thecalamities and enormities, in at this day. That the diſband- 
which the nation was afterwards ing of the army had almoſt the 


involved. That upon the reſto- 
ration of king Charles II. they, 
who at that time had the ma- 
nagement, of affairs, did not 
think it proper to keep up a 
great number of regular troops, 
and therefore choſe to reſtore to 
the crown its antient power over 
the militia of the kingdom ; but 
that there was a ſecret in that. 


ſame ill effect in the reign of the 
late queen, having encouraged 
Lewis XIV. to furniſh the pre- 
tender with a land-force, and 
a fleet to invade theſe kingdoms. 
That, if at preſent they weak- 
enced the hands of the govern- 
ment, we ſhould be expoſed to 
the like inſults and attempts. 


That, if our enemies may be 
credited in an affair, in which 
it is their intereſt to ſpeak truth, , 


That king James II. not truſt- 
ing to the militia, had an army 


of 20,000 men, which {would 
have ſecured him the crown, 
had he not given a general diſ- 
guſt to his people, by violating 
the fundamental laws, and en- 
deavouring to ſubvert the con- 
ſtitution in church and ſtate, 
That in the reign of king Wil- 
liam of glorious memory, when 
ſome leading men in the parlia- 


ment thought fit to diſband the 


they ſeemed confidently aſſured 
of ſuccels in their deſign of over- 
turning the government, pro- 
vided they Ken an aſſiſtunce 
of three or four thouſand men 
from abroad; and that, con- 
ſidering the method now prac- 
tiſed in embarkation, how good, 
and how ſtrong ſoev er our fleet 
may be, it was im poſliole to 
hinder a foreign prince, who 


ſhould 
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happy ſettlement, and on the Proteſtant ſucceſſion in hi; 
majeſty's royal family, he would readily give his vote for re. 


m— ducing the army. But he was very much afraid, that ſome 


1724. 
End of the 
ſecond ſeſ- 
ſion. 


people ſo ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on the diſbanding of the 
additional troops, with no other deſign than to weaken the 
government, and thereby have an opportunity of involvin 
their native country in new troubles. And therefore thoſe 
noble lords, who had ſpoke for the reduction of the army, 
would do well, when they went down into their ſeveral 
countries, to aſſure the people, with whom, no doubt, their 
reaſons would not fail of having great weight, that their li- 
berties and properties were entirely ſafe under his majeſty'; 
government.“ After a long debate, the motion againſt the 
additional troops was rejected, and the bill paſſed, as ſent up 
by the commons. | 

The buſineſs of the ſeſſion being over, the king came to 
the houſe of peers the 24th of April, and, paſſing the bills, 
delivered the following ſpeech by the mouth of the chan- 
cellor: | 


« My lords and gentlemen, 
cc T HE unanimity, chearfulneſs, and diſpatch with 


« which you have now finiſhed every thing I recom- 


« mended to you, at the opening of this ſeſſion, are freſh 


«« inſtances of your affection to my perſon and government, 


and cannot fail of contributing, with the bleſſing of God 
< on our endeavours, towards the eſtabliſhment of that 
happy tranquility we now enjoy both at home and 
abroad. 


* Your continuing the like national force by ſea and land 
cc 


<< ſervice of the laſt, gives me great ſatisfaction. You have 
<< hereby wiſely provided againſt the miſchiefs from any ſud- 
den ſhocks to public credit; you have provided for the 
<« ſafety of the kingdom, and have enabled this nation to 
„hold, among the powers of Europe, the rank and figure 


ſhould have a mind to under- regular forces now on foot, his 
take it, to throw ſuch a number majeſty and miniſters have no- 
of men upon * His thing in view but the public 
lordſhip concluded, That the ſafety and ſecurity, and thereby 
conſtant tenor of his majeſty's to give the people an opportu- 
adminiſtration, ſince his happy nity to improve trade, and en- 
acceſſion to the throne, ought courage induſtry, as the only 
to convince every body that, means to retrieve their former 
by the continuing the number of loſſes.” p 

« que 


this year, as was judged neceſſary by parliament for the 
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4 due to her honour and dignity. Nothing could have been Geo. I. 
« more acceptable to me, than your having been able to 1724. 
« make that proviſion, without laying any ncw or additional 
« burthens on my people. 


« Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


« T return you my thanks for the care and pains you have 
« taken towards augmenting the ſinking fund, and impro- 
eving the public revenues, by putting them under a ſtricter 
« management. I make no doubt, but that the happy be- 
« ginning you have made will be attended with ſuch imme- 
« diate good conſequences, as will encourage you to purſue 
« the way you have now opened for a gradual reduction of 
« the debt, and for putting the trade and navigation of 
« Great-Britain on ſuch a foot, as may not only in ſome 
« meaſure diſcourage the unjuſtifiable incroachments they 
« ſabour under from ſome of our neighbours, but at the 
« ſame time extend her exportations beyond what has been 
« known in former ages. 


. r GY YT BY TY GW 04- - 


« My lords and gentlemen, 


« As the early receſs, which your diligence and unani- 
“ mity has procured you, affords you the A of a 
longer retirement into the country, than be buſineſs of 
« former ſeſſions has uſually allowed of, I aſſure myſelf, that 
« you will carry with you thither the ſame zeal for the pub- 
&« lic good, with which you have been animated in parlia- 
| ment; and that you will make it your buſineſs to diſcoun- 
; « tenance any remains there may be yet left of ſedition and 
&« difaftection, and to promote that perfect harmony and con- 

fidence between me and my people, which I moſt earneſtly 
« defire, and on which our mutual happineſs intirely de- 
6« pends.“ 


__— FY wear WW ow * 


A little before the end of the ſeſſion, the king had appoin- 
ted the duke of Newcaſtle to the ſecretary of ſtate in the room 
of the lord Carteret, who was made lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land. The duke of Grafton was appointed lord chamber- 
lain, the lord Falmouth and Mi. Edgecombe vice-treaſurers 
of Ireland, Mr. Yonge commiſſioner of the treaſury, and 
| Mr. Pelham ſecretary at war. Sir Robert Raymond being 
| made a judge of the King's-Bench, Sir Philip York ſucceeded 
him as attorney- general. And Sir Clement Wearg was * 
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Geo. I. ſollicitor- general. About the middle of May, Horatio Wal. 
1724. 


pole was appointed ambaſlador extraordinary at the court ot 
France. x 

On the 16th of May the king ſent the following circular 
letter to the univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge: We 
being greatly deſirous to favour and encourage thoſe ancient 
and laudable nurſeries of piety and learning, and to enable 
them more effectually to anſwer the end of their inſtitution, 
by ſending forth conſtant ſupplies of learned and able men, 
to ſerve the public both in church and ſtate; and having ob- 
ſerved, that no encouragement or proviſion has hitherto been 
made in either of the univerſities, for the ſtudy of Modern 
Hiſtory, or Modern Languages, the knowledge of which is 
highly neceſſary towards completely qualifying the youth 
committed to their care for ſeveral ſtations both in church 
and ſtate, to which they may be called; and having ſeriouſly 
weighed the prejudice, that has accrued to the univerſities 
from this defect, perſons of foreign nations being often em- 
ployed in the education and tuition of youth, both at home 


and in their travels, and great numbers of the young 


nobility and gentry being either ſent directly abroad from 
ſchools, or taken away from the univerſities before the courſe 
of their ſtudies can be there compleated, and opportunities 


frequently loſt to the crown, of employing and encouraging - 


members of the two univerſities, by conferring on them ſuch 
employments both at home and abroad, as neceſſarily require 
a competent {kill in writing and ſpeaking the modern lan- 
guages ; in order theiefore to remedy theſe and the like in- 
conveniencies, we have determined to appoint two perſons of 
ſober converſation and prudent conduct, of the degree of 
maſter of arts, or batchelor of laws, or of ſome higher de- 
gree, in one of the univerſities, ſkilled in modern hiſtory, 
and in the knowledge of modern languages, to be nominated 
by us to be our profeſſor of modern hiſtory, one of the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge, and the other for that of Oxford, wao 
ſhall be obliged to read lectures in the public ſchools, at ſuch 
times as ſhall hereafter be appointed. And we have further 
determined, that each of the profeſſors ſhall have a ſtipend of 
four hundred pounds per annum, and out of the ſtipend ſhall 
be obliged to maintain with ſufficient ſalaries, in the univer- 
ſity where he ſhall be eſtabliſhed, two perſons at leaſt, well 
qualified to teach and inſtruct in writing and ſpeaking the 
languages, which teachers ſhall be under the direction of the 
profeſſors reſpectively, and ſhall be obliged to learn two at 
leaſt of the languages, both the profeſſors and teachers taking 
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ial care, that the times and hours for the inſtructing and Geo. I. 


reaching the ſcholars be ſo ordered, as not to intertere with 


1724. 


thoſe appointed for their academical ſtudies; which profſeſ· 


fors and teachers ſhall be obliged, once every year, to tranſ- 
mit an atteſted account of the progreſs made by each ſcholar 
committed to their care, to our principal ſecretaries of ſtate, 
to be laid before us, that we may encourage the diligence 
and application of ſuch amongſt them, as ſhall have qualified 
themſelves for our ſervice, by giving them ſuitable employ- 
ments either at home or abroad, as occaſion ſhall offer,” 


The two firſt profeſſors were Mr. Gregory, of Chriſt- 


Church, Oxford; and Mr. Samuel Harris, fellow of Peter 
Houſe, Cambridge. | 

For a farther encouragement to the univerſities, the king 
ordered that his almoner ſhould chuſe, out of the members 


of Oxford and Cambridge, twenty-four preachers to officiate 


alternately in the chapel at White-hall, with a ſalary of 
—_ pounds a year each, | 
h 


e inoculation of the ſmall-pox had now begun to „ 
practiſed in England, and ſucceeded very well with the two of the 
princeſſes, Amelia and Carolina, and had the ſame good ef- ſmall-pox, 


tect on prince Frederick, the duke of Bedford, and the lady 
Mary Ruſſel, bis ſiſter. But others are ſaid to ſuffer under 
it, particularly the earl of Sunderland's ſon, who died in the 
operation, upon which Dr. Jurin, ſecretary to the royal ſo- 
ciety, publiſhed a treatiſe in favour of inoculating. | 


The 21ſt of May died Robert Harley, earl of Oxford, and Death of 


earl Mortimer, whoſe life and character is given at large, owe ge 
by the author of the “ Political State (a). » May. 
| On 3744 


(a) The moſt material parti- 
culars, beſides what relates to 
kis family and circumſtances, 
are as follow: 


By his ſtrict conjunction with 
the Foleys and Winningtons, 
his relations. and their friends, 
he gained at laſt ſuch an exten- 
five intereſt, az to be choſen 
ſpeaker of the houſe of com- 
mons. When the queen thought 
fit to lay aſide-the earl of Not- 
tingham, principal ſecretary of 
ſtate, M 

Vor. XI 


. Robert Harley war 
X. 


—— upon to ſucceed him as 
er favourite and prime mini- 
ſter, ſuppoſing he would be 
moſt agreeable to the Whigs, 
from his education among the 
Diſſenters. The duke of Mart- 
borough and the earl of Godol- 
phin's main deſign, in advan- 
cing him, was te ſecure his in- 
tereſt in the houſe of commons, 
and they ſondly imagined, that, 
as to the grand a ies, either 
he would not intermeddle, or 
would blindly follow their di- 
rections; but they ſaan after 
XK wound, 


Dr. Sache- Rocheſter. 


lip's abdics- 


THE HISTORY 
On the 25th of June died Dr. Henry Sacheverel. Though 


1724. he had taken the oaths to the 
a he perſevered to the end in the 


rs his will ſhewed 


ame ſentiments, for amongſt 


his legacies, he left five hundred pounds to the late biſhop of 


cerned in the plot. 


It does not appear, that he was any way con- 


As to foreign affairs, one of the moſt remarkable events, 
this year, was the abdication of Philip V, king of Spain, 
Having taken the reſolution to renounce his crown, and te- 


tire WI 


found, that a perſon of his am- 
bitious ſpirit would not be con- 
tented to act an under part. 
They, who extol his libera- 
lity and munzficence to learned 
men, are no more to be depen- 
ded upon, than when they tell 
us; that he diſcharged the office 
of ſecretary to king William, 
with great addreſs; for, as it is 
certain on the one hand, that he 
never ſerved king William in 
that capacity, it is no leſs true 
on the other hand, that the only 
perſon, on whom he beſtowed 
any public mark of favour, was 
Dr. Jonathan Swift, the famous 
author of the © Tale of a Tub,” 
whom he employed, with ſome 
other obſcure writers, to banter 
and ridicule all that oppoſed his 
meaſures. He was ho reverſe 
ofthis predeceſſor inthe treaſury, 
the earl of Godolphin, who ne- 
yer kept ſuitors unprofitably in 
ſuſpence, nor promiſed any 
thing that he was not reſolved 
to per form. The earl of Ox- 
ford, on the contrary, kept 
them, who had any pretenſions. 
in perpetual dependance, by 
. them with hopes. This 
maxim he practiſed in a moſt 
barbarous manner, with Mr. 
Rowe, author of the tragedy of 
Tamerlane: the ſtory is too 


— «a 


the queen to the monaſtery of St. Idefonſo, he ſent 


well known to be repeated, 
They who commend him for 
being a kind friend, and a gene- 
rous enemy, have forgot with 
what an unrelenting fury he 
purſued his bene factor, the im- 
mortal duke of Marlborough, 
and Mr. Stephens, the miniſter, 
whom he cauſed to be proſecu- 
ted to the pillory, and that ig- 
nominzous puniſhment was not 
remitted, till he was brought to 
the place of execution. His 
prodigious riſe and greatneſs 
was more owing to his cunning 
in finding out the weakneſſes ot 
thoſe he had to deal with, than 
to his own bright parts. For he 
neither was maſter of eloquence 
inſpeech, nor of ſtile in writing, 
but in both puzzled and intri- 
cate : His conſtant deſign be- 
ing to diſcover other people's 
thoughts, and conceal his owns 
But he had at laſt the fate, 
which all ambidexters deſerve, 
to be diſtruſted and diſregarded 
by all parties; of which he was 
ſo ſenſible, that, for ſeveral 
years before his death, he ſecl- 
dom came to parliament, but 
lived in a country retirement, 


endeavouring to drown his me- 
lancholy thoughts in wine, 
which at laſt dozed his ſpirits, 
and certainly abridged his lite. 
Mn BO from 
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om thence, the 15th of January 1723-4, the marquis Geo. I. 


de Grimaldo, principal ſecretary of ſtate, with a packet for 1724. 


the prince of Aſturias, his ſon, who, the day before, retut- 


ned from St. Ildefonſo to the Eſcurial. The marquis arriving 
there, and having wy Ky the prince with his meſſage, his 
highne(s ſent for the Infantes to come to his apartment; and 
alſo ordered the count de Altamira, the marquis de Valero, 
the duke de San Pedro, the count de Salazar, the marquis 
de Magney, the count de Safateli, and the prior of San . 
renzo, to attend there, and be witneſſes of what ſhould paſs 
who being all preſent, the marquis delivered the packet to 
the prince of Aſturias, who returned it to him opened, that 
he might read what was in it, which was the inſtrument of 
his father's renunciation of the crown, accompanied with a 
letter of advice to direct the new king's conduct. The re- 
nunciation was alſo ſent to the preſident of the council of 
Caſtile, and ordered to be publiſhed throughout the king- 
dom (b). Upon this it was reſolved in the council of Caſtile, 
that king Lewis might immediately take the government upon 
dim without aſſembling the Cortes, as having been already 
ſworn to and acknowledged prince of Spain. The penſion, 
which their Catholic majeſties reſerved to themſelves, was 
about 100,000 piſtols, and they likewiſe reſerved about 


25,000 ſor each of the Infantes. 
— 


(b) The renunciation was as 
follows : 

Having theſe four years con- 
adered with due reflection, and 
maturely, the miſeries of this 
life, through the infirmities, 
wats, and troubles, with which 
God has been pleaſed to viſit me 


curing the twenty-three years of 


my reign; and having likewiſe 
conſidered, that my eldeſt ſon 
Don Lewis, ſworn prince of 
Spain, is of ſufficient age, is 
married, and has capacity, 
Jedgment, and the qualities fit 
for ruling and overning juſtly 
and happily this monarchy; 1 
have determined abſolutely to 
Ra poſſeſſion and admini- 

ation of it, renouncing the 
ſeme, with all its dominions, 
king dome, and lordſhips, in fa- 


The 


vour of the ſaid prince Don 
Lewis, my eldeſt fon; and to 
retire with the queen, in whom 
I have found a ready diſpoſi- 
tion and voluntary inclination, 
to accompany me to this place 
and ſeat of St. Ildefonſo, here 
to ſerve God, diſengaged from 
all other cares, to meditate on 
death, and to ſeek my falva- 
tion. This I communicate to 
the council for their informa- 
tion, to be notified to the pro- 


per perſons, that my reſolution 


may be made known to all. 

His letter to his ſon was re- 
markable neither for ſtile nor 
ſentiments : Amongſt his in- 
ſtructiont, he ſays: * Preſerve 
ever a great devotion to the 
moſt holy virgin, and put your- 
ſelf, as well as your kingdoms, 

K k 2 under 
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and at 
Thorn. 
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had any communication directly or indirectly with ſuch mini- 
ſters, condemned to the gallies: To give their children fo- 
reign education, to be puniſhed with a fine of 6000 livres: 
The memory of thoſe, who died in the profeſſion of the Pro- 
teſtant religion, to be proſecuted: All concealed Proteſtants, 
who - diſfuaded fack perſons from dying Catholics, to be 
ſent to the gallies, if men, and if women, as before: To 
conſent, that children ſhould marry abroad without licence, 
to be puniſhed with the gallies ; and baptiſm and ſchooling 
were forbidden to Proteſtants, under the like pains and pe- 
nalties. To put a ſtop to theſe ſeverities, Mr. Horace Wa 
pak had orders to ſollicit the French court in behalf of the 

roteſtants; but he could obtain no other anſwer, than that 
the king's edicts muſt be obeyed.” 

However, the court of France declared, that the edict 
againſt the Proteſtants ſhould not affect the inhabitants of 
Alſatia, their religious rights being founded on treaties of 
peace. This was done to prevent the Alſatians, terrified 
with this edict,, from putting themſelves under the protection 
of Germany. 

The Proteſtants at Thorn, in royal Pruſſia, belonging to 
Poland, were likewiſe treated with great cruelty, on account 
of a pretended riot in July, which was really begun by a ſtu- 
dent of the Jeſuits College, and for which, the preſident and 
vice-preſident of that city, with thirteen others, were con. 
demned to be beheaded, and others quartered and burnt, and 
the Proteſtant counſellors at Thorn to be removed from the 
magiſtracy, and Papiſts put in their places; and the church 


cannot, by an 


- pope, | 
- Chriſt. Protect and defend ever 
the tribunal of the holy inquiſi- 
tion, which may be called the 


4a + 


under her protection, ſeeing you 
other means, 
better obtain what may beneed- 
ful for you, and for them. Be 
always as you ought, obedient 
to tne holy ſee, and to the 
as the vicar of Jeſus 


bulwark of the faith, and to 
which it owes its preſervatic nia 
all its purit in the dominions 
of Spain ; 10 that the hereſie- 
which have afflicted the cther 

arts of Chriſtendom, and pro- 
duced ſuch horrid and deplora- 
ble ravages in them, could ne- 
ver be able to get footing here. 


c. 
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of St. Mary to be taken from the Proteſtants, and given to 
the Franciſcan friars. Mr. Finch, the Britiſh miniſter at Dreſ- 
den, had orders to go to Poland, and infift upon ſatisfaction 


for the Proteſtants of Thorn, and other places in that king- 


dom, oppreſſed by the Papiſts; but the Poles could not be 
prevailed upon to do the Proteſtants juſtice (e). 


(c) The affair at Thorn was 
thus: On the 16th of July, the 
ordinary proceſſion at 'Thorn 
being arrived at St. James's 
church-yard, a great number 


of the citizens children reſorted , 


thither to ſee it, with their hats 
under their arms, accarding to 
cuſtom ; but a ſtudent of the ſe- 
ſuits College, not ſatisfied with 


that markof civility and reſpect, 


would needs have them kneel 
down, and gave them bad lan- 
guage and blows. About two 
ours after the proceſſion was 
over, this ſame ſtudent, with 
ſome of his comrades, inſulted 
ſeveral young people, without 
the leaſt provocation on their 
parts but, in the end, this trou- 
leſome young fellowwas ſeized 
by the ſoldiers of the garriſon, 
and brought to the guard, after 
he had wounded ſeveral citizens 
with ſtones. Next day the Je- 
ſuits ſtudents got together again, 
and meeting one of the citizens, 
whom they had abuſed the day 
before, they would oblige him 
to get their comrade ſet at li- 
berty ; but the citizen had the 
E fortune to get out of their 
ands, and ran to his own houſe 
for ſafety, whither they purſued 
him ſword in hand. In the 
mean time the preſident of the 
city had given order for pag 
him at über , at the requeſt © 
the rector of 10 
hut, another ſtudent being like- 
viſe carried to the guard- room, 


K K 3 


the Jeſuits College, 


"is comrades would oblige the 


preſident to ſet him at liberty 
alſo, which he refuſed to do, 


till he had ſpoke to. the rector. 


Upon this the Jeſuits ſtudents 


ran furiouſly to the guard room 


to reſcue their comrade, but, 
being repulſed, they thought to 
revenge themſelves upon a 
townſman, whom they purſued 
with drawn ſwords to the Bur- 

rave's houſe, where he took 
Reine, Then they attacked a 
Lutheran ſtudent, who was in 
his night-gown at the door of 
his lodgings. THF dragged 
him by the hair as far as their 
own college, threw him into 
the canal, and beat him unmer- 
cifully; which being done, 
the Ained again into the city, 
and wounded feveral people 
with their ſabres, who were co- 
ming to the afliſtance of the 
Lutheran ſtudent. But, the 
preſident having ſentthither the 
towyn- guard, = were obliged 
to betake themſelves to their 
college, where they kept the 
Lutheran ſtudent, till the Jeſuits 
ſtudent was firſt ſet at liberty. 
While this exchange was ma- 
king, ſome of the trained bands 
of the town were ordered to poll 
themſelves before the Jeſuit's 
College, to protect them from 
the enraged popul ace. But, the 
ſtadents throwingſtones at then, 
and firing upon them, it was 
not poſſible to reſtrain the pev- 
ple, Who forced open the gate, 
ati 
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Geo, I. A ſet of enthuſiaſtical leyellers roſe in the weſt of Scotland, 
1724. Who, under pretence of eſtabliſhing equality among Chrif. 
w—m—— tians, pulled down incloſures, and committed great ravages 
Commo- and depredations. But, the royal regiment of Scots fuzileen 
tions in being ordered to march againſt them, about the latter end of 
— June, and three other regiments of foot landing at G1. 
loway at the ſame time, they ſoon ſuppreſſed thoſe Cifor. 
ders. x HIS 1 yy 
The this Tbe parliament met again the 12th of November, when 
ſeſſonof the his majeſty made the following ſpeech to both houſes by the 


ſecond par- mouth of the lord-chancellor ; 
liament of 


5h « My lords and gentlemen, 

cc 1 AM perſuaded you ſhare with me in the ſatisſactien! 
4A fee] at the profperous ſituation of affairs: Peace 
« with all powers abroad; and at home perfect tranquility, 
« plenty, and an uninterrupted ef of all civil and 
4 religious rights, are moſt diſtinguiſhing marks of the fa. 
« your and protection of the divine providence: And theſe, 
« with all their happy conſequences, will, I doubt not, by 
« the bleſſing of God upon our joint endeavours, be long 
« continued to my people. 


« The ſame proviſion by ſea and land, ſor the defence 


“ and ſafety of the nation, will continue to make us reſpec- 
<« ted abroad, and conſequently fecure at home, The ſame 
c attention to the improvement of the public revenues, and 
&« to the eaſe and encouragement of trade and navigation, 
« will eſtabliſh credit upon the ſtrongeſt baſis, and raile ſuch 


and were doing what they could 
to revenge the cruelty of the je- 
ſuits ſtudents, when, in that 
very inſtant, the town-clerk, 
who had got the Lutheran re- 
leaſed, came and obliged them 
to retire. The riot was then 
thought to be over, but the 

uards, that were poſted before 
the college, were ſcarce march- 
ed off, when the Jeſuits ſtudents 
from within fired again, and 
threw ſtones at the people, who 
again forcedopen the gate, plun- 
dered the college, and commit- 
ted great diſorders, till a de- 


tachment of the garriſon and 
trained- bands came to the Je- 
ſuits aſſiſtance, and diſperſec 


the people. 

The bloody decree (notwith+ 
ſtanding the interpoſition of ſe. 
veral Proteſtant princes and 
ſtates) was put in execution, 
only the vice-preſident was re- 
e As many were exor- 

itantly fined, with the money 


ariſing from thence, a ſtone pil- 


lar with the virgin Mary's fla. 
tute was erected where her pics 
ture was burnt. | 
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« a ſpirit of induſtry, as will not only enable us gradually to Geo. I. 
«6 diſcharge the national debt, but will likewiſe greatly in 1 


« creaſe the wealth, power, and iufluence of this king- 
« dom. £3 


« Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


„ have ordered the proper officers to prepare and lay be- 
« fore you, eſtimates of the expences for the ſeryice of the 
« enſuing year; and, as they do not exceed what has been 
found by experience to be abſolutely neceſſary for the ſc- 
« curity of the kingdom, I make no queſtion, þut I ſhall 
have your ready concurrence in raiſing the ſupplies in ſuch 
« manner, as ſhall be maſt eaſy to my people. 

There is one thing, that I cannot but mention to you, 

&« as deſerving your particular conſideration. It is too ma- 
o nifeſt, that the funds eſtabliſhed for the finiſnhing the works 
© at Greenwich hoſpital, and providing for a competent 
„number of ſeamen there, cannot, in time of peace, be 
« ſufficient to anſwer the expences of this great and neceſſary 
Work. It is therefore very much to be wiſhed, that ſome 
% method could be found out to make a farther proviſion for 
« a comfortable ſupport to our ſeamen, worn out in the 
« ſervice of their country, and labouring under old age and 
„ infirmities. | 


$6 My lords and gentlemen, 


“ You muſt all be ſenſible how much our preſent happi- 
„ neſs is owing to your union and ſteady conduct. It 
is therefore wholly unneceſſary to recommend to you 
& unanimity and diſpatch in all your deliberations. The 
& zeal and abilities you have on all occaſions ſhewn in ſup- 
& porting the intereſt of your country, even under the 
« preateſt difficulties, leave me no room to doubt of my 
& having your intire and effectual concurrence in every 
& thing, that can tend to the ſervice of the public, and to 
« the good of my people.” 


After the addreſſes of thanks from both houſes, the com- 1.4.44 on 
mons proceeded upon the ſupplies for the next year, This te aa, 


brought on a debate about the land- forces, particularly the 


additional four thouſand men; but at length it was voted, 


that the number ſhould be as the laſt year 18, 264 effective 


men, and the ſum of 654488]. 17s. 8d. was granted for 
K k 4 5 their 
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Geo. I. their maintenance. For raifing this and other ſupplies, 
1724. two ſhillings in the pound on lands and the malt-tax were 
——= voted. : | 
| Great part of this ſeſſion was taken up in the trial of the 
—_— earl of Macclesfield, and the repeal of the late lord Boling- 
in chancery , broke's attainder. There had been for ſome time à mur- 
muring againſt the inſufficiency of the maſters in chance 
to anſwer the great ſums lodged in their hands by the ſuitors 
in that court; and it was ſuſpected, that the large ſums, 
which they paid for admiſſion into their places, made their 
way more eaſy than it ought to have been, and very much 
leſſened the inquiry into their qualifications. This abuſe had 
indeed been long growing up to this degree; and there was 
ſcarce any thing bought and fold more freely and openly than 
' a maſter in chancery's place. The ſuitors money, for 
which the maſters paid no intereſt, brought them in grezt 
intereſt from the funds; and, the profits of the place being 
conſequently doubled or trebled to what they had been be- 
fore, there was ſuch an opportunity to inrich themſelves by 
the advantages they made of the money they had in their 
hands, that it is not ſurprizing, that tha lord-keepers and 
lord-chancellor doubled and trebled the price, which the 
maſters were to pay for admittance. But the complaints 
againſl this practice 22 ſtrong and public, and the lord 
chancellor Macclesfield finding it impracticable for him to 
put a ſtop to thoſe complaints, or keep the great ſeal under 
them, he reſigned it the beginning of January 1724-5; and 
it was committed to the dy of Sir Joſeph Jekyll, maſter 
of the rolls; Sir Jeffery Gilbert, and Sir Robert Raymond; 
who having in council taken the oath as lords commil- 
fioners of the great ſeal, the king ſaid to them as fol- 
lows : 


I have had ſuch experience of your integrity and ability, 
that it is with pleaſure I now put the great ſeal into your 
hands. You are fully informed of the ſtate of the accounts 
of the maiters in chancery. I earneſtly recommend to you 
the taking effectual care, that intire ſatisfaction be made to 
the ſuitors of the court; and that they be not expoſed to any 
dangers for the future; and I have ſuch confidence in the 
faithful diſcharge of the truſt I now repoſe in you, that I am 
perſuaded you will look narrowly to the behaviour of all the 
oFicers under your juriſdiction, and will ſee, that they - 
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OF ENGLAND: 
with the ſtricteſt regard to juſtice, and to the eaſe of my 
ſubjects. . | 


On the 9th of February, Mr. Comptroller delivered the 
following meſſage to the houſe of commons: 


© George R. 


His majeſty having reaſon to apprehend, that the ſuitors 
of the court of chancery were in danger of loſing a conſide- 
rable ſum of money from the inſufficiency of ſome df the 
maſtcrs, thought himſelf obliged, in juſtice and compaſſion 
to the ſaid ſuitors, to take the moſt ſpeedy and proper method 
the law would allow, for inquiring into the ſtate of the 
maſters accounts, and ſecuring their effects for the benefit of 
the ſuitors : And his majeſty, having had ſeveral reports laid 
before him in purſuance of the direction he had given, has 
ordered the reports to be communicated to the houſe, that 
they may have as full and as perfect a view of this important 
affair, as the ſhortneſs of the time, and the circumſtances 
and nature of the proceedings, would admit of.” 


Theſe reports, and the papers referred to in them, being 
taken into conſideration by the commons, Sir George Oxen- 
den roſe-up, and ſaid, That it manifeſtly appeared by 
theſe reports, which after the. ſtricteſt enquiry, and upon the 
matureſt deliberation, had been drawn up by perſons of the 
greateſt weight and authority for their abilities, experience, 


high ſtations, and integrity, that enormous abuſes had crept 


into the high-court of chancery, chiefly occaſioned by the 
magiſtrate, who was at the head of that court, and whoſe 
duty conſequently it was to prevent the ſame, That the 
crimes and miſdemeanors of the late lord chancellor were 
many, and of various natures, but might be reduced to theſe 
three heads: 1. That he had taken into his own hands 
the eſtates and effects of many widows, orphans and luna- 
tics, and either had diſpoſed of part of them arbitrarily to 
his own profit, or connived at the offices under him, ma- 
king advantages of the ſame. 2. That he had raiſed to an 
exorbitant price the offices and places of the maſters in 
chancery, and, in order to enable them to pay him thoſe 
high prices and gratuities: for their admiſſion, had truſted in 


their hands large ſums of money belonging to ſuitors in 


Chancery. 3. That in ſeveral cafes he had made divers ir- 
regular orders. So that, in his opinion, the firſt magiſtrate 
in 
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Geo. I. in the kingdom was fallen from the height of the dignities 
1724. and honours, to which he had been raiſed by the king's 
— royal bounty and favours, to the depth of infamy and dif. 
| And therefore he moved, that Thomas earl of 
acclesfield be impeached of high crimes and miſdemea- 
nors, This motion was ſeconded by Mr. Strickland, and 
ſupported by Mr. Doddington, one of the lords of the Trea- 
ſury, who failed not to aggravate the earl's miſdemeanors, 
which, they ſaid, were of the greateſt and moſt dangerou; 
conſequence, ſince moſt of the eſtates in England, once in 
thirty years, paſs through the court of chancery. Mr: Pul- 
teney, who ſpoke next, ſaid, That it was far from his 
thoughts to endeavour to abate the juſt reſentment, which 
the gentlemen, who ſpoke Jaſt, ſhewed againſt the great 
abuſes, that had been committed in the court of chancery: 
But that, in his opinion, they went a little too faſt in ſo 
weighty and important an affair, by which means they 
might loſe the very end they aimed at, the effectual puniſh- 
ing the perſon, by whoſe neglect at leaſt, thoſe abuſes had 
been committed. That whatever deference they ought to 
pay, on this occaſion, to the capacity, experience, integrity 
and authority of the perſons, who had drawn up the reports, 
that had been laid before them, yet it little became the digni- 
ty, and was even derogatory to the prerogative of that houſe, 
which is the grand inqueſt of the nation, to found on im- 
peachment upon thoſe reports, without a previous inquiry and 
examination into the proofs that were to ſupport it. And 
therefore he moved, that this affair might be referred to the 
conſideration of a ſelect committee.“ Sir William Wynd- 
ham urged, © That, by proceeding by way of impeachment 
upon reports laid before them from above, the commons 
would make a dangerous precedent, and ſeem to give up the 
moſt valuable of their privileges, the inqueſt after ftate-cri- 
minals.” Theſe reaſons had great weight with ſeveral mem- 
bers, particularly on Sir Wilfred Lawſon and Sir Thomas 
Pengelly, who ſupported Mr. Pulteney's motion. But, Mr. 
Yonge and Sir Clement Wearg having anſwered thoſe ob- 
jections, the queſtion was put, and it was carried by a ma- 
jority of 273 againſt 164, That Thomas earl of Maccles- 
field ſhould be impeached of high crimes and miſdemeanors; 
and Sir George Oxenden was ordered to go up to the lords, 
and at their bar to impeach him in the name of-the houle of 
commons. This being done, a committee was appointed to 
draw up the articles. Then a bill was ordered to be brought 


in, to indemnify the maſters in chancery from the Nenne 
© 
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of the act of the gth and 6th years of king Edward the ſixth Geo. L 
(againſt buying and felling of offices) upon their diſcovering 1424-25, 
what conſideration, price, or gratuity they paid, or agteed === 
to pay, for the purchaſe of, or for their admiſſion to, their re- 
1 ; which bill paſſed both houſes, and had the 
foyal atlent. | | 
The earl of Macclesfield's trial laſted twenty days. The Trial of the 
eight firſt articles againſt him were, for taking large ſums of _ : « aa 
the maſters in chancery for admiſſion or purchaſe. By the 14, 6. 
other articles, he was accuſed of admitting perſons of ſmall : 
ſubſtance, and of ſuffering an unjuſt and fraudulent practice 
to continue, of paying for their places out of the ſuitors mo- 
ney, by means of which great deficiencies happened: Of 
neglecting to ſecure Fleetwood Dormer's perſon or effects, 
who, by diſpofing fuitors money to his own uſe, had canſed 
a deficiency of 24,0001. Of neglecting to prevent the Ike 
abuſes for the future, by taking ſecurity upon admifkon : OF 
borrowing money of the maſters out of the ſuitors caſh, and 
making uſe of the ſame ſo long as he pleaſed, Upon theſe 
and other accounts, ſentence was paſſed upon him by the 
mouth of Sir Peter King, ſpeaker of the houſe of lords; 
that he ſhould be fined 30,0001. and impriſoned in the Tower 
till the ſum was paid. | 
After the trial, it was moved that the earl ſhould be for 
ever rendered uncapable of any office in the ſtate ; but th 
motion was rejected, as well as another for his not fitting in 
parliament, or coming within the verge of the court, The 
earl was carried to the Tower, and contined in the ſame 
apartment as was formerly the earl of Oxford's; and, three 
days after, the king in council ordered his name to be ſtruck 
out of the lift of privy counſellors. The earl paid his fine 
about ſix weeks after, and was diſcharged from his confine- 
ment. Sir Peter King, being created baron of Oakham in 
Surry, ſucceeded him in the chanceliorſhip (d). 
The 


(d) This preat lawyer was voy learned treatiſes, of the 
deſigned by his father to follow eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, of the 


Eis own trade, that of a ſalter 
or grocers in the city of Exeter; 
and did actually ferve ſeveral 
years, as (or in the nature of) 
an apprentice to it; but his ge- 
nius to learning, breaking thro” 
the diſadvantages of education 
diſcovered itſelf in two or three 


creed, andprimitive Chriſtianity, 
which he wrote even wt ile he 
was breeding up in the trade of 
his father; who, being related 
to the famous philoſopher Mr. 
Locke, did, doubtleſs, by the 
advice of that great man, enter 
his ſon in the Temple, where 
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The debts of the civil liſt being increaſed to aboye 


1725. $00,000]. the king, on the 8th of April, fent by Mr. Wal. 


Debts of the 
eivil liſt diſ- 


charged, 


pole the following meſſage to the commons: 


© The neceſſities of his majeſty's government having ren. 
dered it impracticable for his majeſty to make any conſide. 
rable retrenchments in the expences of his civil liſt ; and 
having engaged his majeſty in ſome extraordinary expences, 
which he is perſuaded his loyal commons will believe have 
been employed, not only for the honour and dignity of the 
crown, but for the intereſt and proſperity of his people, his 
majeſty hopes, from the known zeal * affection of his par- 
liament to his perſon and government, that he may be eng- 
bled to make uſe of the funds Jately ſettled for the payment 
of the civil liſt annuities, and for replacing the ſame to his 
majeſty in the moſt advantageous manner, and, upon the 
credit thereof, to raiſe a ſum of money ſufficient to redeem 
thoſe annuities, and to diſcharge the preſent debts contracted 
in the civil government,” 


Mr. Pulteney, cofferer of the houſhold, who, about this 
time, began to be diſſatisfied, moved for an addreſs, that an 
account ſhould be laid before the houſe, of all the monie; 
paid for ſecret ſervice, penſions, bounties, &c. from the 25th 
of March 1725. This addreſs being voted, a motion was 
made for the houſe to go into a grand committee, to con- 
ſider of the king's 44 but Mr. Pulteney repreſented, 
That, the hodſe having ordered an addreſs for ſeveral pa- 
pers relating to the civil liſt and other expences, they ought, 
in his opinion, to put off the conſideration of the meſſage, 
till thoſe papers were laid before the houſe; it being natutal 
to enquire into the cauſes of a diſeaſe, before one applies re- 
medies to it.” This being oppoſed by Mr. Walpole, Mr. 
Pulteney replied, * That he wondered how ſo great a debt 
could be contracted in three years time, but was not ſurpri- 
zed ſome perſons were ſo eager to have the deficiencies of the 


civil liſt made good, ſince they and their friends had fo great a 


ſhare in it ; and defired to know, whether this was all that 
was due, or whether they were to expect another reckoning!” 


he ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
the ſtudy and practice of the 
law. His father was a native 
of Glaſtonbury in Somerſet- 


Hire; and, when the charter 


of that antient corporation was 
revived, in the year 1705, Sir 
Peter King was appointed their 
recorder by it, and continued ſo 
to his death, 

| To 
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William's and queen Anne's reigns, ſome by king Charles 
the ſecond, and very few by his preſent majeſty. That, 
fince the civil liſt was firſt ſettled for his majeſty, an expence 
of above 90,0001. per annum had happened, which could 
not then be foreſeen, and therefore was left unprovided for. 


That, upon examination of the account of the civil liſt debts, 


it would appear, that moſt of thoſe expences were either for 
the neceſſary ſupport of the dignity of the crown and govern- 
ment, or for the public good. That there was indeed a 
penſion of 5, oool. of another nature, upon the account of 
the cofferer's place, but which could not well be avoided ; 
for both lord Godolphin, who was in that office, and 
his father, had ſo well deſerved of the government, that 
they could not handſomely remove him without a gra- 
tuity, and therefore they gave him a penſion of 5,000). 
to make room for the worthy gentleman, who now en- 
joys the poſt.” Then the commons, in a grand commit- 
tee, took the meſſage into conſideration, and a motion 
was made, That, for the redeeming the annwties of 
25,0001. per ann. charged on the civil liſt revenues by 
an act of parliament of the 7th year of his majeſty, and 
for diſcharging the debts and arrears due from his ma- 
jeſty to his ſervants, tradeſmen, and others, his majeſty 
be enabled to raiſe any ſum not exceeding one million, 
by exchequer bills, loans, or otherwiſe, on the credit of 
the JeduQtions of ſix-pence per pound, directed by that 
act, and of the civil lift revenues, at an intereſt not ex- 
ceeding 23l. per cent. till repayment of the principal.” 
This motion, after ſome further debate, being carried 
by. a majority of 239 againſt) 119, a bill paſſed for that 
purpole, and received the royal aſſent on the twentieth of 
Apri 


The ſame day a petition was preſented to the houſe of Lord Bo- 


commons in behalf of Henry St. John, late viſcount Boling- 
broke, attainted for high-treaſon. The purport of the pe 
tition was to ſuſpend the execution of the law, with reſpect 
to his forfeitures, as a pardon ſuſpended it, with reſpect to 
his life. Atter the petition had been offered to the houſe by 


the lord Finch, Mr. Walpole + acquainted the houſe, that f Se note 
he had received his majeſty's commands to inform them, than” 


the petitioner had ſeven years ſince made his humble appli- 
cation and ſubmiſſion to the king, with aſſurances of _ 


To this it was anſwered in general, That there was in- Geo. I. 
deed a heavy debt on the civil liſt, and a great many pen- 1725. 
ſions; but that moſt of theſe had been granted in king — 


petitions the 
” pari:ament, 
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allegiance, and fidelity, which his majeſty ſo far accepted, ay 
to give him encouragement to hope for ſome future marks of 


— his grace and goodneſs; and that his majeſty is ſatisfied, that 


the petitioner's behaviour has been ſuch, as convinces him, 
that he is an object of his mercy ; and his majeſty conſents, 
that this petition be preſented to this houſe. Then the pe- 
tition was read, ſetting forth, that the petitioner is truly con- 
cerned for his offence, in not having ſurrendered himſelf, 
purſuant to an act (whereby the petitioner was attainted of 
High treaſon, and forfeited all his real and perſonal eſtate) 
and, by reafon thereof, hath-ſuffered very great loſſes. That, 
upon the petitioner's marriage in 1700, Sir Walter St. John, 
Bart. and the right honeurable the lord viſcount St. John 
(the petitioner's grandfather and father) together with the 
petitioner, made a ſettlement of the family-eſtates in the 
counties of Wilts, Surrey, and Middleſex, all which pre- 
miſes (except a very ſmall part thereof) are now in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the petitioner's father, and the petitioner cannot 
become intitled thereto for his life, until after his father's 
deceaſe: That the petitioner hath, in a moſt humble and 
dutiful manner, made his ſubmiſſion to his majeſty, and gi- 
ven him the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of his inviolable fidelity, and 


of his zeal for his ſervice, and for the ſupport of the preſent - 


happy eſtabliſhment, which his majeſty hath becn moſt gra- 
cioully pleaſed to accept; and praying, that leave may be 
given to bring in a bill for enabling the petitioner, and the 
heir-ma!e of his body (notwithſtanding his attainder) to 
take and enjoy the ſettled eſtate, according to the limitations 
of the ſettlement, or other aſſurances therein mentioned, 
and for enabling the petitioner to hold and enjoy any perſon:1 
eſtate or effects, whereof he now is, or hereafter ſhall be 
poſleſſed, and to inveſt the ſame in the purchaſe of any real 
or perſonal eſtate within this kingdom. After the reading of 
this petition, the lord Finch moved for a bill, which was ſe- 
conded by Mr. Walpole, who, having repeated part of what 
he had before laid before the houſe by the king's command, 
added, He was fully ſatisfied, that the petitioner had fuffi- 
ciently attoned for his paſt offences, and therefore deſerved 
the favour of that houſe ſo far, as to enable him to enjoy the 
family inheritance, that was ſettled upon him; which, ac- 


_ cording to the opinion of the beſt lawyers, he could not do 


by virtue of his majeſty's pardon, without an act of parlia- 
ment, This was confirmed by the attorney and ſollicitor- 
general. But after a ſhort diſpute among the lawyers about 
the validity of ſuch a pardon in the * caſe, Mr. Me- 
| thuen, 
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lord Finch's motion, and ſaid, * That, as he had the honour. 


lüuen, comptroler of the houſhold, ſtrenuouſſy appoſed the Geo. I. 


1725. 


o be one of the king's immediate ſervants, it might perhaps 


by ſome be thought unbecoming his ſtation to appear againſt 
4 petition to the preſenting of which his majeſty, in his royal 
clemency and goodneſs, hath been graciouſly pleaſed to give 
his conſent. But that, being at liberty to follow the dictates 
of his conſcience in this matter, he would freely declare bis 
ooinion, that the public crimes, for which this petitioner ſtood 
tainted, e ſo heinous, fo flagrant, ard of fo deep a dye, 
25 not to Amit of any expiation or attonement ; and what- 
cyer he might have done to deſerve his majeſty's private 
and pardon, yet he thought him altogether ray why any 
national favour.” Then he went through the late lord Bo- 
lingbroke's conduct, while he had a ſhare in the adminiſtra- 
tion of affairs in queen. Anne's reign 3 © how he was the 
principal adviſer of, and actor in the wicked meaſures, that 
were then purſued ; and his clandeſtine negotiation of peace, 
without the privity of the queen's allies, contrary to the 
expreſs tenor or the grand alliance; his inſolent behaviour 
towards all the confederates in general, and the Dutch in 
particular; his ſacrificing the intereſt of the whole confede- 
racy, and the honour of his own country, particularly in the 
baſe abandoning of the poor and brave derne a tranſ- 
action, with which he had an opportunity to be intimately 
acquainted, as having had the honour, at that juncture, to 
ſerve the nation as the queen's miniſter in Portugal: And, to 
ſum up all his crimes in one, his traiterous deſign of defeat- 
ing the Proteſtant ſuceeſſion, the ſoundation of both our pre- 
ſent and future happineſs ; and of advancing a Popiſh pre- 
tender to the throne, which would have involved his native 
country in endlefs N Though this ſpeech made a great 
impreſſion on the aſſembly, and ſeveral other eminent mem - 
ders ſpoke to the ſame purpoſe, particularly Mr. Onſlow and 
lord William Pawlet, the motion for a bill was carried by 
231 againſt 113. When the bill was brought in, it was 
moved, that a clauſe ſhould be inſerted, to diſable him to ſit 


Bill raſſes 


in his ta- 


in porliament, or enjoy any place under the king; but upon vor. 
Mr, WaJpole's oppoſing it, the clauſe was rejected, and the Moy 21. 


bill paſſed both houfes, and received the royal aſſent (f). 
| 7 


he 


(f) The moſt material acts Highlands, and ſecuring the 
paſſed this ſeſſion, beſides what peace of Scotland. A proteſt 
ave been mentioned, were was entered againſt this act in 
theſe, an aft for diſarming the the houſe of lords, * 


hat 
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The king put an end to the ſeſſion with the following 


ſpeech : 


That the diſorders in the pre- 
amble were not proved : 'Too 
8 power was given to the 
ord Lieutenants and juſtices of 
the peace, and that the beha- 
viour of the Highlanders had of 
late been inoffenſive. 8 
Another act paſſed for regu- 
lating elections within the city 
of London, and for preſerving 
the peace, good order, and go- 
vernment of the city. This 
law, which 1s now the rule for 
all elections in the city, raiſed 
ſo great a ferment in London, 
that a printed ſummons was diſ- 
perſed inviting the citizens to 
aſſemble at Guild-hall to conſi- 
der of it. This attempt bein 
reſented by the lord mayor — 
aldermen, the gates of Guild- 
hall were ordered to be ſhut, 
and the government was ac- 
_ with what had paſſed. 
n this the guards were dou- 
bled at St. James's, Leiceſter- 
houſe, and Somerſet-houſe, and 
ſuch precautions taken as kept 
all things quiet. This ſpirit 
was ſuppoſed to have been raiſed 
by that majority of the common 
council, who had voted thanks 
to Mr. Francis Child and Mr. 
John Barnard, for — 
oppoſing the bill. By a clauſe 
of this act, the right of election 
of Aldermen and common coun- 
eil men belongs to freemen, be- 
ing houſholders, paying ſcot and 
lot to the amount of 3os. pro- 
vided they have been in houſes 
vt 10l. a year, twelve kalendar 


months. This, and ſome othe: 
particulars, occaſioned a peti. 
tion from the freemen of Lon. 
don againſt the bill, whilk it 
was depending. 

A motion was made in the 
houſe of commons for inſerting 
a clauſe in a bill about the 5 
new churches, to diſable bodies 
corporate to purchaſe advowſons 
or other eccleſiaſtical prefer. 
ments, This motion made by 
Mr. Arthur Onſlow was chiefly 
intended to reſtrain the univer. 
ſities from purchaſing advoy- 
ſons, but it was rejected. 

Thomas Guy, formerly a 
bookſeller in London, and after. 
wards member of parliament for 
Tamworth, dying in the Soth 
year of his age, left a benefac- 
tion of 200, oool. to an hotpiti] 
for incurables erected by him- 
ſelf, and near finiſhed in his 
life-time, beſides many other 
charities, In order to the bet- 
ter management and diſpoſition 
of his charities, an act paſſed 
the 24th of March, for 1ncor- 

orating the executors of the 
faſt will and teſtament of Mr. 
Thomas Guy. 

Two acts paſſed to diſſolve 
the marriage of William Vonge 
with Mary Heathcote, and of 
Francis Anneſley withElizabeth 
Sutton. 

The princeſs of Wales was 
delivered on the 5th of Decem- 
ber of a princeſs at Leiceſter- 
houſe, who was chriſtened by 
the name of Louiſa, 
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« My lords and gentlemen, wb 
10 | AM come to put an end to this ſeſſion of parliament, 
4c 


wh ch, though it has been extended to an unexpected 
« length, has been ſo well employed for the ſervice and in- 
« tereſt of the public, that I aſſure myſelf it will be to the 
general ſatisfaction of the nation. 


« Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


« The prudent uſe you have made of the preſent flouriſh- 
« ing ſtate of credit, by a certain reduction of more than 
« three millions ſeven hundred thouſand pounds to an intereſt 
« of four per cent. and by a wiſe proviſion for the redemp- 
« tion thereof by parliament, without further notice, on 
« payment of ſuch ſums, as the circumſtances of the go- 
« yernment will from time to time admit, has ſecured a 
« conſiderable addition to the ſinking fund, not ſubje& to 
« the hazard of future events (a). 

„ You have not only raiſed the ſupply for the ſervice of 
te the current year at the loweſt rate of intereſt, that has 
been ever known, but, without laying any new burden 
on my people, you have enabled me to diſcharge the debts 
« of my civil government; debts contracted by neceſlary 
« and unavoidable expences, and in ſupport of ſuch meaſures 
« of government, as have greatly increaſed the happineſs of 
« my people. You have thereby ſhewn your juſt regard to 
« my honour, and the dignity of the crown. 


My lords and gentlemen, 
& As all our public bleſſings are the happy effects of the 


« general tranquillity we now enjoy. I cannot but expreſs 
« my ſatisfaction in the proviſion you have made for ſup- 
« preſſing and preventing diſturbances and commotions in 
« thoſe parts, where the peace of the kingdom might have 
« been molt indangered. 

Nothing more remains neceſſary, than to tell you, that 
« I intirely depend on the faithful diſcharge of your duties 
«© in your ſeveral ſtations, and on your conſtant care, in your 
* reſpective countries, to preſerve the peace and quiet of the 


(a) An act paſſed this ſeſſion, thence for reducing the ſame 
for continuing to the bank the to 71,00011. 28. 3 d. 3. and 
ſeveral annuities of 80,7511. 80,0001. redeemable by parlia- 
75. 10d. E, and of 100,000l. ment (that is, from 51. per cent. 
untilMidſummer1727,andfrom to 41. per cent.) 
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— — 


Knights of 
the Bath 
tevived. 


« firſt returning you my very hearty thanks for the many re. 
4 peated inſtances you have, in this ſeſſion, given me of your 
duty and affection. All ſuch returns may be expected 
« from me, as can be made by the moſt indulgent prince to 
« an affectionate and loyal people.” 


Preſently after the end of the ſeſſion, the king revived the 
order of the knights of the Bath, of whom prince William 
was the firſt, and the duke of Montague was appointed grand- 
maſter. Among the knights were Sir Robert Walpole, and 
his ſon the lord Walpole. The whole number was 38, includ- 


ing the ſovereign. Several promotions were likewſe made, 


Riots in 


Mr. Methuen was appointed treaſurer of the houſhold, and 
the earl Lincoln, cofferer, in the room of Mr. Pulteney. Wil. 
liam Bateman was created baron of Calmore, in Ireland, and 
viſcount Bateman. Soon after Sir Robert Walpole was made 
knight of the garter (b). 

The king Having ſettled his affairs in England, and ap- 
pointed the lords juſtices, ſet out for Hanover the 3d of June, 
and arrived the 14th at Herenhauſen. 

The Scots, ever ſince the union, had very unwilling]y 
paid any of the taxes that had been laid on the united king- 
dom; and had behaved on all ſuch occaſions, as if they 
thought themſelves injured, when they were obliged to con- 
tribute any thing towards the public expence. The enemies 
to the government failed not to feed this ill humour, and, 
under colour of zeal for the old conſtitution, to ſet the people 
againſt that, which was now eſtabliſhed. "The malt-tax 
was moſt clamoured againſt ; and it was foreſeen, that it 
would not be collected without peril to the officers. At 
Edinburgh indeed, the exciſemen were ſuffered to take an 
account of the malſters ſtock in hand; but thoſe at Glaſgcy 
were obliged to apply to the commiſſioners of the exciſe at 
Edinburgh for protection and afliſtance, their lives being 
threatened, if they offered to viſit the malt-houſes. The 


(b) Lords of the Treaſury. Lords of the Admiralty. 


Sir Robert Walpole, James Earl of Berkeley, 
Sir Charles Turner, Sir John Jennings, 

Sir William Yonge, John Cockburn, Eſq; 
George Doddington, Eſq; William Chetwynd, Eſq; 
dir William Strickland. Sir John Norris, 


Sir Charles Wager, 
Sir George Oxenden. 
com- 


* 
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commiſſioners applied to major-general Wade, commander Geo. I. 
in chief of the forces in Scotland, who, on the 23d of June, 1725. 


{-nt captain Buſhel, with two companies of ſoldiers to Glaſ- 
gow. where they arrived the next day in the evening. At 
their entrance into the town, they found a great mob of men, 
women, and boys, who gave them abuſtve language, and 
threw ſtones at them, as tney marchcd along the ſtreets, ery- 
ing aloud, No Malt-tax. The officer deſired them to for- 
bear, for he meant them no harm. The provoſt gave him 
billets for quartering his men, but told kim, he could not put 
him in poſſeſſion of the guard- room, becauſe the rabble had 
locked it up, and carried * the key, as ſoon as they heard 
the ſoldiers were coming. The officer, unwilling to exaſ- 
perate them, by forcing open the door, ordered the guard to 
de kept at a public houſe, which they hired for that purpoſe. 
About eleven o'clock that night, ſeveral thouſands of the mob 
got together about the houſe of Mr. Daniel Campbel, repre- 
ſentative in parliament for Glaſgow, threatening to plunder 
it. Upon which captain Buſhel ſent an officer to the provoſt, 
letting him know the miſchief they deſigned to commit ; and 
that he was ready with his men to aſſiſt him in preventing it. 
But his anſwer was, He thought the number of his ſoldiers 
too few, and therefore he would make no uſe of them. Thus 
the rabble, finding no oppoſition, nor even the appearance of 
2 magiſtrate to reſtrain their fury, with hatches and other 
inſtruments forced into the houſe, and turned out two or 
three of Mr. Campbel's ſervants (he, with his wife, having 
the day before retired to his country-houſe) and fell to plun- 
dering every thing they could carry away, and deſtroying 
what was not portable. This riot continued till nine the 
next morning, when ſeveral of the mob were Iying drunk in 
the houſe, with the wine and liquors they found in the cel- 
Jars, but the magiſtrates did not get any of them ſecured, 
The officers of the cxciſe hid themſelves as well as they could: 
Some of them fell into the hands of the mob, and with great 
diiculty eſcaped with their lives, after having been unmer- 
cifully beaten. The rabble were then pretty quiet, till about 
four in the afternoon, when they began to meet again; wo- 
men, or men in womens clcaths, beating drums about the 


ſtreets to call them together. Captain Buſhel, not knowing 


what their deſigns might be, ordered the ſoldiers to be near 
the guard-room, which the provoit had now cauſed to be 
opened : But the mob did not long keep their ſecret; for the 

advanced towards the guard, cryiug, * Drive the dogs out of 
town; We will cut them to picces.” The ofhcer ſaid again, 
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We mean you no hurt, but, if you continue to provoke the 
ſoldiers, we ſhall not be able to reſtrain them from firing x 
you.” The 1abble anſwered, © You dare not fire with ball; 
and continued throwing ſtones in ſuch quantities, and ſo large, 
that they broke ſome of the locks of the ſoldiers pieces, and 
their bayonets, and wounded ſeveral men. Upon which they 
were ordered to fire over the heads of the mob to frighten 
them; but they advanced ſtill upon the ſoldiers, and throy. 
ing ſtones in greater quantities, the ſoldiers at laſt fired on 
them, and killed or wounded three or four, which made 
them retire to ſome diſtance. In this ſhott interval, the pro- 
volt ſent to captain Zuſhel, deſiring him to ſave himſelf and 
his men, by retreating out of the town; for the rioters were 
collecting all the arms they could; and, if he did not march 
away, there would be more blood ſhed. The captain tat. 
ing his advice, marched immediately for Dunbarton, being 
followed by great numbers of the mob, and that ſo cloſely, 
that he was forced to fire now and then to ſecure his retreat 
out of the town. Three or four hundred of them followed 
him ſix miles, but they durſt not come up with him. He 
ſent an officer from Dunbarton to Edingburgh, to give genera 
Wade an account of what had happened; and, on the 8th 
of July, the general, accompanied by Duncan Forbes, lord 
advocate, fet out from Edinburgh, and at noon the next 
day joined a body of forces, that had been ordered to draw 
together on a moor within two miles of Glaſgow, conſiſting 
of four troops of horſe, and a detachment of colonel Camp- 
bel's dragoons ; eight companies of the earl of Deloraine's 
regiment of ſoot; the earl of Stair's regiment, and one of the 
new-raiſed Highland companies. The general wrote a lette! 
to the magiſtrates to let them know he was coming ; and the 
next day, about two o'clock in the afternoon, entered the 
town ; the troops advancing with filence and good order; 
and they were diſtributed into quarters without any diitur- 
bance. The two following days the exciſemen were ſet w. 
take an account of the maliters ſtock in hand, and had quiet 
admittance. The rioters having endeavoured by circula 
letters to every town of any note to excite tumults, the mo 
roſe July the gth, at Elgin, attacked in the night-time three 
ſoldiers, who were poſted centinels at a ſhop, wherein wi 
lodged a quantity of brandy, that had been ſeized by the 
Euitom-houſe officers, and obliged the ſoldiers to fire in thel 
own defence, by which one of the rabble was killed. Th 
ſoldiers being over-powered were put in priſon by the magr 


ſtrates; and the mob immediately carried off the _ 
as 
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of parliament. Many of the rioters were ſeized ; moſt of 


mined, but little or nothing was found againſt any of them: 

It was all laid on thoſe, who fled, and on ſtrangers. The 

general and the lord advocate, having ſtaid a week at Glaſ- 
gow, returned to Edinburgh, The lord advocate committed 
ſeventeen men and boys, and four women, to priſon. The 
provoſt, Bailiffs, dean of guild, and deacon conveener were 
alſo apprehended, and the next day, under a ſtrong guard of 
dragoons, ſent to Edinburgh. When they came near the 
city, there was a vaſt concourſe of people at ſuch an unu- 
ſual and unexpected fight, beſides a great many merchants 
and men of note on horſeback, who went out to meet them, 
and accompanied them to the priſon-doors, the Glaſgow ma- 
giſtrates being in coaches. They did not continue long un- 
der confinement; for, this affair being brought before the 
lords juſticiary, they were unanimous in their opinions, that 
they were innocent; upon which they were immediately ſet 
at liberty. It was reported, that the whole royal boroughs 
of Scotland had come to a reſolution to ſtand out againſt pay- 
ment of the malt-tax. But they were ſo far from doing it, 
that, the convention being aſſembled at Edinburgh on the 
7th of July, they reſolved to write a circular letter to each 
of the royal boroughs, to be ſent by expreſs, teſtifying the 
falſhood of that report, and their abhorrence of the thought 
of reſiſting or not paying due obedjence to the law, which 
has enacted the levying of that tax, exhorting the magiſtrates 
and governors of each royal borough, to concur vigorouſly 
with the officers of the revenue, in the execution of the laws 
relating thereto, and in ſuppreſſing of all mobs, riots, and 
tumultuous aflemblies; and requiring them every where to 
uſe all diligence for the diſcovery of the authors of ſuch mali- 
cious reports and ſeditjous practices ; and to acquaint the an- 
nual committee of the convention therewith, that the offen- 
ders might be proſecuted, and brought to deſerved puniſh- 
ment at the ſuit of tne convention, as diſturbers of the public 
peace, The rioters at Glaſgow were brought to their trial 
before the court of juſticiary, of which the earl of Ilay was 
chief ; and Walter Buchanan, William Hamilton, George 
Macfarlane, Patrick Mitchel, and Janet Balleny, being found 
guilty of the riot, the four men were, the next day, ſen- 
tenced to be tranſported, after they had been ſcourged at 
Glaſgow by the common hangman; and Balleny, thę woman, 


L13 was 


The malſters at Glaſgow complied with the terms of the act Geo. | 


1725 
them mean perſons. Near an hundred witneſſes were exa- 2.0% 
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was ſentenced to ſtand twice in the pillory there; ſo that 
capital puniſhment was inflicted on any of theſe offender, 

General Wade did likewiſe another very important ſervice 
to the public, by diſarming, purſuant to the act of parliz. 
ment, the Highlanders, Mackenzies, Macdonalds, Grant; 
of Glenmoriſton, Macleods, Chiſholms, Stewarts, Cane. 
rons, Macpherſons, Mackintoſhes, Macgregors, Gordonz, 
Farquharſons, Macfarlans, and other clans, their tribes and 
fo lowers; as alſo the inhabitants of the Ifles of Sky and 
Mull ; the arms amounting to between two and three thou- 
ſand. The companies of the ſoldiers left in the Highlands 
were ſo poſted, that they poſſeſſed all the conſiderable paſſe; 
and thereby prevented the ſtealing ot cattle. | 

As to foreign affairs, there were great alterations abroad 
this year. Mention has been made of the marriage of Lewis, 
prince of Aſturias, with the duke of Orleans's ſecond dauch- 
ter, and of king Philip's reſignation of the crown to his 01, 
It has been alſo related, how Lewis XV. of France was 
married to the infanta of Spain; and madamoiſelle de Beau- 
jolois, another of the duke of Orleans's daughters, to don 
Carlos, infant of Spain by king Philip's ſecond wife. The 
firſt marriage was conſummated, but ſoon after diſſolved by 


the death oi Lewis king of Spain. Upon his deceaſe, his fu 


ther, king Philip, reſumed the crown. In the beginning of 
March .1724-5, the French king, who could never gain 
upon himſelt to be tolerably civil to the young infantz, 
declared his reſolution to fend her back into Spain (c). This 
was ſo highly reſented by the court of Spain, particularly 
by the queen, that it was 1efolved to ſend back to France 
madamoiſelle de Beaujolois, whoſe marriage with don Carlo» 
was yet unconſummated ; which was accordingly done, and 
at the ſame time the infanta was ſent to Madrid, the Spanith 
winiſters, the marquiſs de Monteleone, and Patrick Lawle!s 
(the pretender's agent in England in queen Anne's reign) 
1cturned with her, 


(c) The French king being war, in caſe of his dying without 
taken very ill, and in great iſſue. It was therefore ſuddenly 
danger of his liſe, by a fever, reſolved in council to ſend bacs 
in February 1725, N. S. it a- the infanta. Upon this une 
larmed the d hole Freuch na- pected turn the court of Spain 
tion, and made them cry aloud propoſed the ſole mediation 0 
tor his marrying immediately Mr. Stanhope, the Engliſh mi. 
alter his recovery, to prevent niſter at Madrid, which, as vill 
the fatal conicquences of a civil be ſeen, was refuſed. 
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The queen of Spain's reſentment did not end here. She Geo. I. 
reſolved the French ſhould intermeddle no more in the Spa- 1725. 


niſh affairs, and offered to adjuſt her differences with the 
emperor (for which the congreſs of Cambray had been ap- 

inted) under the ſole mediation of Great Britain. This offer 
was refuſed by king George upon many accounts. 'The em- 


peror was ſo far from ſeeking the ſole mediation of Great- King Ceote. 


Britain, with the ſame warmth as Spain, that he ſhewed 
ſuch a coolneſs on the occaſion, as not only indicated a jea- 
louſy, but foretold an unſucceſsful ifſue in caſe it was aſſumed. 
Beſides, the accepting of it, in order to gratify the paſſions of 
the queen of Spain, muſt have diſobliged France, with whom, 
ever ſince the death of Lewis XIV. the Britiſh court had 
contracted the ſtricteſt friendſhip. The ſame motive ſtill ſub- 
ſiſted, that had induced king George to enter into a recipro- 
cal confidence with that crown, the title of the houſe of Or- 
leans to that monarchy in virtue of the treaty of Utrecht. 
The young king was as yet a minor, and unmarried, and 
the duke of Bourbon prime miniſter of France, who ſolely 
guided the helm, was next in reverſion to the crown, after 
the young duke of Orleans, then unmarried, and of a weak 
e (94 Ag The coolneſs therefore of the emperor, the 
engagement with France, and 'the proſpect of diſuniting for 
ever the houſe of Bourbon, by means of the branches of 
Orlcans and Conde, induced king George not to accept the 
iole mediation at the hazard of loſing France, without any 
appearance of gaining, or, if gained, of keeping Spain one 
moment fixed to his intereſt or alliance. Upon the king's 
refuſal of the ſole mediation, the emperor and queen of Spain 
reſolved to adjuſt their differences by a ſecret negociation, 
This was managed on the part of Spain by the baron de Rip- 
perda, a Dutchman, who had abandoned the Proteſtant re- 
ligion, and entered into the Spaniſh ſervice. The firſt 
treaty of Vienna was ſoqn concluded, and ſigned the 3oth of 
April, and, the next day, a treaty of commerce was allo 
ſigned. It was urged, that, the mediators having for ſe ve- 
ral years in vain endeavoured to reconcile the emperor and 
king of Spain, they reſolyed to do it by themſelves without 
the intervention of any other power, eſpecially fince France 
had affronted Spain, by ſending back the infanta, and En- 
gland had refuſed to continue her mediation at Cambray , 


without France (d), a 
88 * 


(4) It appears by ſtating and comparing the dates of theſe tranſac- 
LI4 tions 


med ation of 
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By theſe treaties, the emperor acknowledges Philip v. 
as lawful king of Spain and the Indies, and promiſes not to 
moleſt him in the poſſeſſion of the dominions ſecured to him 
by the treaty of Utrecht, nor to appropriate to himſelf any 
right to them. King Philip, on his part, renounces all 
his pretenſions to the dominions in Italy and the Ne- 
therlands, adjudged to the emperor by the treaty of Londen, 
in July 1722. The emperor grants (without the conſent 
of the empire) the inveltiture of the dukedoms of Tuſcany, 
Parma and Placentia, to the queen of Spain's eldeſt ſon, in 
caſe theſe dukedoms ſhould be vacant for want of heirs ; the 
determination of king George and the regent of France in 
the treaty of London, that they are muſculine ſiefs of the 


empire, being taken for granted. 


Spain agreed to guarantee 


the ſucceſſion of the Auſtrian dominions according to the 


tions, that the ſending back the 
infanta, or the refuſal of the 
ſole mediation, could have no 
ſhare in the motives for nego- 
tiating. 'The courier, diſpatched 
from France to ſignify the reſo- 
lution of ſending back the in- 
fanta, March 13, 1725, did 
not arrive at Madrid till the 
19th, and king George's an- 
ſwer, declining the ſole media- 
tion, came to Spain the 24th of 
April, 1724, N. S. Ripper- 
da's full powers were figned in 
November, 1724; and the 
court of Madrid received advice 
from him in March 1725, that 
the principal articles were then 
agreed at Vienna. In conſe- 
quence of this agreement, the 
treaty of peace and friendſhip 
between the emperor and Spain 


was ſigned at Vienna the leſt of 


April, and that uf commerce the 
firſt of May, 1725. Now could 
the reſolution ot ſending back 
the infauta, which was not 
thought of in France till March, 
1725, nor krown at Madrid 
till tue 19th ot thet month, be 


the occaſion of negotiating at 
Vienna treaties of ſuch impor- 
tance and long diſcuſſion, the 
principal articles of which were 
the very ſame month of March 
known at Madrid to have been 
agreed upon at Vienna? Or 


could the king's refuſal of the 


ſole mediation, which was not 
known at Madrid till the 24th 
of April, 1725, N. S. have 
poſſibly occaſioned the ſignin 
of treaties at Vienna the If 
of April, and firſt of May, 
17252? To this it may be ad- 
ded, that the acceptance of the 
ſole mediation to accommo- 
date the difference between the 
two courts, who were already 
agreed in every reſpect, would 
have been as ridiculous and 
abſurd, as it is to imagine, 
that the declining of it could 
puſſibly be a motive for figning 
of treaties ſo 1njurious to the 
States-general, as well as to 
Great Britain, when neither of 
them had piven the leaſt reaſon 
for ſuch treatment. 
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pragmatic Sanction (e). By the treaty of commerce, the Geo. I. 


emperor's ſubjects were to have commercial advantages in 
Spain, to which no others were entitled: Spain was to gua- 
ranty the Oſtend trade to the Eaſt-Indies, and pay an annual 
ſubſidy of about four millions of pieces of eight. | 

The treaty of peace was not liable to any great objection, 
though the article, by which Spain agreed to _ the 
ſucceſſion of the Auſtrian dominions, according to the Prag- 
matic Sanction, gave ſome room to ſuſpect, it was to operate 
in favour of Spain. And therefore it did not alarm the other 
fates, but it was not the ſame with the treaty of commerce, 
which was ſo much to the advantage of England and Hol- 
land, particularly with regard to the privileges granted to the 
Oſtend India company. 


1725: 


But, beſides theſe treaties, king George had reaſon to private 
ſuſpe& that another, much more repugnant to the intereſt of treaty be- 


ey. a > tweenSpain 
Great-Britain, was alſo concluded. This ſuſpicion was af- Ds 


terwards confirmed, not only by ſome indiſcreet expreſſions perce, 


of Ripperda, but by the moſt poſitive intelligence from dit- 
ferent perſons all capable of knowing the truth, and all con- 
curring in the moſt material facts. By this third treaty, 
which was carefully concealed, it was declared, that the 
Spaniſh miniſter having repreſented that the king of Grcat- 
Britain had promiſed the reſtitution of Gibraltar and Port- 
Mahon, and that the king of Spain did inſiſt upon it, the 
emperor would concur in employing force for reſtoring Gi- 
braltar to Spain, if it could not be amicably effected. King 
George had moreover cauſe to believe, that ſeveral other 
points of ſtill more dangerous conſequence were ſettled be- 
tween the emperor and Spain, particularly that the two arch- 
ducheſſes ſhould be married to the infants of Spain, and that 
means ſhould be taken for placing the Pretender on the 
Throne. This laſt article the king was informed of by a 
perſon of great rank, veracity and credit, though the em- 
peror himſelf ordered his miniſters to give, in his name, the 
moſt ſolemn denial of the fact. It muſt indeed be owned, 
that the duke of Bavaria received likewiſe aſſurances equal] 

ſtrong from the miniſters of Vienna, that nothing had been 


(e) By the Pragmatic Sanc- perpetual, indiviſible, and inſe- 
tion the order of ſucceſſion to parate feoffment to the primo- 
the dominions of the houſe of geniture. This Pragmatic Sanc- 
Auſtria is ſettled on the empe- tion or perpetual law was pub- 
ror's heirs and ſucceſſors of ei- liſhed at Vienna, Deeember 5, 
ther ſex, and declared to be a 1724. 


tranſ- 
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Geo. I. tranſacted between the emperor and the court of Madrid, 


1725. 


relating to the marriage of an archducheſs to a prince 9 


pain, though it was afterwards owned by the imperial mi- 


Treaty of 
Hanover, 


niſters, and the execution of it openly demanded by thoſe of 
Spain. And it may here be obſerved, that, if thoſe mar. 
riages had taken place, and the French king and the prince 
of Aſturias at that time, both princes of weak conſtitutions, 
had died without iſſue, it would have laid the foundation for 
the moſt formidable power ever known in Europe, by uni- 
ting together in one ſovereign all the dominions belonging to 
the houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon. 

In conſequence of theſe treaties between the emperor and 
Spain, great ſums, amounting to about a million ſterling, 
were remitted in fix months, from the ſigning of them by 
Spain, to Vienna, The court of Vienna gave immedia;ely 
the neceſſary orders for an augmentation of their own forces, 
with thirty thouſand inen, and took immediately into their 
pay thirty thouſand more. Negotiations were ſet on foot for 
engaging other powers in ſupport of their cauſe ; and parti- 
larly Ruſſia, by her acceſſion, was to furniſh thirty thouſand 
men. 

King George, juſtly alarmed at theſe proceedings, reſol- 
ved to take ſuch precautions, as were likely to defeat the per- 


nicious deſigns of the new allies. The court of Vienna had 


behaved with uncommon coolneſs towards the court of Lon- 
don, ever ſince the acceſſion of king George, The emperor, 
whether out of ſome old perſonal enmity ta the king, or from 
his jealouſy of ſeeing a proteſtant prince of Germany become 
ſovereign of a powerful nation, behaved with great indit- 
ference, and in a very contradictory manner towards him on 
many occaſions. He refuſed to guaranty the ſucceſſion in his 
line, and denied him the inveſtiture of the duchies of Bremen 
and Verden, which he had a right to demand and expect, 2: 
a purchaſer and member of the empire. To this may be ad- 
ded, the late erection and ſupport of the Oſtend India com- 
pany, in violation of treaties, which greatly affected the 
Britiſh commerce to the Eaſt-Indies, and againſt which the 
whole nation made loud complaints. Led by theſe mot ves, 
the treaty of Hanover was projected by king Georg e, to 
check the ambitious views of the emperor and king (or ra- 
ther queen) of Spain, who, from being irreconcileable cnc- 
mies, ran into each other's arms voluntarily, tying themſelves 
down by treaty to the cloſeſt and ſtricteſt friendſhip. I he 
king ſuccecded in his deſign, and a treaty was concluded in 


September between England, France, and Pruſſia, in * 
uſu; 
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uſual forms of a defenſive alliance, with a mutual guaranty to Geo. I. 
protect the reſpective countries rights and privileges, thoſe of 1725. 
commerce in particular, which the parties enjoyed or ought 


to enjoy, as well out of as in Europe ; which had a view to 
the Oftend company. There was nothing in the treaty that 
reflected directly or implicitly upon the conduct of any other 
power: Nor was there any expreſſion to be found in it, nor 


inference from it, or from the conſequent meaſures, to ſhew 


it was projected to increaſe the dominions and claims of the 
electorate of Hanover, or to involve Great-Britain in the 
quarrels of that electorate, or could give offence to any but 
thoſe who intended to offend. The treaty was to laſt fifteen 
years. There were three ſeparate articles: "The firſt related 
to the affair of *T horn, and was an engagement to procure 
ſatisfaction for what had been done contrary to the treaty of 
Oliva. By the ſecond, the two kings electors engaged, in 
caſe the emperor declared war againſt France, not only to 
furniſh their quota of troops, but to act in concert with his 
moſt Chriſtian majeſty. By the third, France conſented, 
that, if the empire declared againſt her, the two clectors 
kings might furniſh their quota, provided they furniſhed no 
more, and fulfilled their engagements to his moſt Chriſtian 
majeſty, | 

Thus was concluded the treaty of Hanover, which has 
been painted in more invidious colours, than any tranſaction 
during the reign of king George. 

In the mean time the duke of Bourbon was removed from 
the adminiſtration of affairs in France ; having received, as 
he was preparing to follow the king to Rambouillet, an order 
to go to Chantilli, his country ſeat, and there to ſtay till fur- 
ther orders. Preſently after the count de St. Florentine, 
ſecretary of ſtate, went to acquaint him, that the king had 
reſolved to take the government into his own hands; which 
he did on the 10th of June, in a council of ſtate at Verſailles, 
to whom he made a ſpeech ſuitable to the occaſion. This 
revolution in the miniſtry of France was generally ſuppoſed 
to be owing to the intrigues of the court of Spain, who could 
never forgive the {ending back the infanta, which they impu- 
ted to the influence of the duke of Bourbon on the counſels of 
France. The biſhop of Frejus, the young king's preceptor, 
and afterwards cardinal, had a great hand in this meaſure, in 
order to aſſure the poſt of prime miniſter himſelf ; but he 
aſſured Mr. Horace Walpole, the Britiſh ambaſlador at the 
court of France, That the alterations in the court of France, 


inſtead of making any in the meaiures taken with the ing of 
zreat- 
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Great-Britain, purſuant to the treaty of Hanover, would ra, 
ther tend to the execution of that treaty.” 
The king of France ſoon after married the princeſs Mary, 


daughter of Staniſlaus, once king of Poland; the contract for 


the marriage being ſigned by proxy in July. 

The duke of Wharton, who had acted with great extra. 
vagance and licentiouſneſs of all kinds in England, and ruined 
his eſtate there, having left his country, went to Vienna, 
whence he proceeded to Rome, where he was introduced by 
the Spinjſh miniſter to the Pretender, in whoſe houſe he was 
concealed for ſix days, and then poſted away to Madrid, 
where the baron de Tn his great and intimate friend, 
was now in high credit and favour. Thither he came with 
credentials from the pretender ; and, as a public mark of 
confidence in him, adorned with a garter, and the title of 
Northumberland. King George, being informed of theſe 
proceedings, ſent a letter under the privy-ſeal to the duke, 
commanding him, upon his allegiance, to return forthwith 
to Great Britain. This letter being carried to Madrid by 
Mr. Crew, the meſſenger, it was delivered, on the 31ſt of 
Fune, to the duke in a coach, as he was paſſing through one 
of the ſtreets in the town; but, as ſoon as he was told the 
contents of it, he threw the letter out of the coach, and 


made a great clamour at the executing a ſummons upon him 


by a Britiſh officer of juſtice, even in the fight of his Caiho- 
lic majeſty's palace. He likewiſe gave out, that he would 


preſent a memorial upon it to the king of Spain, and demand 


Juſtice againſt the king's meſſenger, who brought him the Jet- 
ter. Colonel Stanhope, the Britiſh miniſter at Madrid, 
hearing of this, ſent his ſecretary to the marquis de Paz, to 
acquaint him with it. The marquis promiſed to repreſent 
the matter to his Catholic majeſty, and deſired the ſecretary 
to return to him the next mo'ning, when he aſſured him, 
that the king of Spain knew nothing of the memorial, but 
had been informed of what had paſled with relation to the 
delivery of the letter of privy-ſeal, and would not in any 
manner interpoſe his authority in oppoſition to that proceed- 
ing. The duke, about that time, openly profeſſed himſelf a 
Roman Catholic, by making his public abjuration of the 
Proteſtant religion; and, on the 23d of July, N. S. married 
one of the ladies of the queen of Spain's bed-chamber, by 

whoſe intereſt he obtained the pay of a lieutenant-colonel. 
The king, having ſettled affairs abroad, ſet out from 
Hanover on the 18th of December, O. S. and came to 
Helvoet-Sluyce, where Sir John Norris waited with the 
convoy 
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convoy and yatchts, and where he embarked on board the Geo. I. 
Carolina yatcht on New-Year's-Day, about one in the af- 1725-26. 
ternoon. Towards ſeven that evening there aroſe a moſt( o⁊ͤ 


violent ſtorm with rain and hail, which ſeparated the ſhips 
one from another, except one man of war, commanded by 


captain Dancey, who kept company with the king's yatcht, 
on board which 


was Sir John Norris. The tempeſt conti- 
nued ſo high, and the ſea fo boiſterous, for thirty-ſix hours, 
that the whole fleet was in the utmoſt danger. On the 3d 
of January, the yatchts and men of war were near Dover 
and one of the yatchts, with ſome of the king's attendants, 
entered the river ; but it was thought more adviſeable, that 
the king ſhould land at Rye, where he arrived about noon. 
The king went immediately into the ſmall boat, the tide be- 
ing down ; and, as ſoon as he could reach a horſe, which 
captain Pigram had brought him, he mounted it, rode by 
the wall, and over the new bridge. The mayor, Mr. 
Lambe, and the jurats, in their formalities, with the neigh- 
bouring gentlemen, attended the king, who alighted at the 
mayor's houſe, being ſaluted all the way with loud huzza's 
wer acclamations. He was extremely fatigued, having eat 
nothing ſince the day he embarked. The lord Townſhend 
and his lady, who were in the Mary yatcht, kept company 
with the king, and with ſome difficulty landed at the ſame 
placo. On the 4th of January, a nr, diſpatched by 
the lerd Townſhend, arrived at the Cock-pit, with the 
agreeable news of the king's ſafe landing at Rye, from 
whence he intended to have ſet out for London on the th; 
but, the roads in that part of the country being unſafe from 
the fall of ſnow, it was found neceſſary to give orders for the 
clearing of the ways; which done, the king began his jour- 
ney the next day, and having croſſed the water from Rye, at 
a place called the Point, lay that night at Hythe, the next at 
Sittingburne; and on the gth arrived in good health at 
St. James's. 


On the 2oth of January the parliament met, when the The fourth 


king made the following ſpeech to both houſes by the mouth © 
of the lord chancellor : 2 


My lords and gentlemen, 


ons 1 HAVE had ſuch frequent experience of the wiſdom and 
zcal of this parliament on many important occaſions, 
that it is with pleaſure I now meet you again; and I make 
no doubt, but that your endeavours for the good and ſer- 
vice 
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Geo. I.“ vice of your country will be as ſucceſsful, as they have 
172.5-26. & hitherto been. 7 8 5 
. Phe diſtreſſed condition of ſome of our Proteſtant bre- 
thren abroad, and the negotiations and engagements en- 
tered into by ſome foreign powers, which ſeem to have 
laid the foundation of new troubles and diſturbances in 
Europe, and to threaten my ſubjects with the loſs of ſeve- 
ral of the moſt advantagc-ous branches of their trade, 
obliged me, without any loſs of time, to concert with 
other powers ſuch meaſures, as might give a check to the 
ambitious views of thoſe, who are endeavouring to render 
themſelves formidable, and put a ſtop to the farther pro- 
<« oreſs of ſuch dangerous deſigns. For theſe ends I have 
entered into a defenſive alliance with the moſt Chriſtian 
king and the king of Pruſſia, to which ſeveral other 
powers, and particularly the States-general, have been 
invited to accede; and I have not the leaſt reaſon to doubt 
of their concurrence, This treaty ſhall in a ſhort time 
be laid before you. By theſe means, arid by your ſup- 
<< port and aſſiſtance, I truſt in God, I {hall be able not only 
to ſecure to my own ſubjects the enjoyment of many va- 
luable rights and privileges long fince acquired for them 
by the moſt folemn treaties, but effectually to preſerve the 


peace and balance of Europe, the only view and end of 
4 all my endeavours, 


4 Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


<< I have ordered the eſtimates for the ſervice of this year 
to be prepared and laid before you, which, from an un- 
willingneſs I always have to put my ſubjects to an extraor- 
dinary expence by any unneceſſary precautions, are formed 
upon the foot of employing no greater number of forces, 
than was thought neceflary the laſt year; for which, if 
the ſupplies you give, ſhall be fully and effectually raiſed, 
I ſhall be enabled to have a ſtrong fleet at ſea early in the 
„ ſpring. It the poſture of affairs ſhall at any time make it 

neceilary to augment our maritime force, I confide ſo in- 
tirely in the zeal and affection of my parliament, that I 
aſſure myſelf you will enable me to make ſuch an addition 
e to the number of ſeamen, as ſhall be found requiſite. 


« My lords and gentlemen, 


It is not to be doubted, but the enemies to my govern- 
& ment will conceive hopes, that ſome favourable opportu- 
Hut) 
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c nity for renewing their attempts may offer, from the proſ- 
« pect of new troubles and commotions. They are alread 
« yery buſy by their inſtruments and emiſlaries in thoſe 
« courts, whoſe meaſures ſeem moſt to favour their purpoſes, 
« in folliciting and promoting the cauſe of the pretender. 
« But I perſuade myſelf, notwithſtanding the countenance 
« and encouragement they may have received, or flatter 
« themſelves with, the proviſion you ſhall make for the 
te ſafety and defence of the kingdom, will effectually ſecure 
« us from any attempts from abroad, and render all ſuch 
projects vain and abortive. 

c When the world ſhall ſee, that you will not ſuffer the 
« Britiſh crown and nation to be menaced and inſulted, 
« thoſe, who moſt envy the preſent happineſs and tranquil- 
““ lity of this kingdom, and are endeavouring to make us 
« ſubſervient to their ambition, will conſider their own in- 
ce tereſt and circumſtances, before they make any attempt 
« upon ſo brave a people, ſtrengthened and ſupported by 
e prudent and powerful alliances, and, though deſitous to 
“ preſerve the peace, able and ready to defend themſelves 
« againſt the efforts of all aggreſſors. Such reſolutions, and 
« ſuch meaſures, timely taken, I am ſatisfied, are the moſt 
« eftectual means of preventing a war, and continuing to us 
« the bleſſings of peace and proſperity.” 


Addręſſes ſuitable to the ſpeech were preſented by both 


houſes, and the commons proceeded to conſider of the ſup- 
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ply. The reduction of the four thouſand additional troops 


was again inſiſted on, and particularly by Mr. Pulteney, who 
now (ſet himſelf up to oppoſe every motion of the court; but, 
after a warm debate, the ſame number of land-forces, 18,264. 
men, and the ſame proviſion for them, were voted. A mo- 
tion by Mr. Pulteney for a committee to ſtate the public 
debts, from the year 1714 to 1725, was rejected by 262 


againſt 89. It was obſerved, that moſt of the Tories then 


in the houſe were againſt it. 
The treaties of Hanover and of Vienna being laid before 


Debates on 


the commons, they were debated by a full houſe of 420 mem- the treaties 


bers. No ſtranger was admitted except the earl of March- 
mont, who had been a plenipotentiary at Cambray. Mr. Ho- 
race Walpole, ambaſſador at the court of France, opened 
the debate with a long ſpeech, ſetting forth the ſtate of aſtairs 
in Europe from the peace of Utrecht to the preſent time. 
He took notice, That, ſince his majeſty's acceſſion to the 
throne, his conſtant care and endeavours had been to ** 

the 


of Hanover 
and Vienna. 
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defend the Proteſtant cauſe, and promote the honour and in- 
tereſt of his Britiſh ſubjects. That, with theſe great views, 
his majeſty was become mediator and guarantee both of the 
Barrier Treaty concluded in 1715, and of a convention 
made in 1718, for the execution of that treaty, between the 
emperor and the States-General of the United-Provinces. In 
the year 1716, his majeſty concluded a defenſive alliance 
with the emperor; and, in 1717, another with the moſt 
Chriſtian king and the States-General ; the genuine deſign of 
both which treaties was only to preſerve the public repoſe of 
Chriſtendom, eſtabliſhed by the peace of Utrecht, to gua- 
ranty the ſucceſſion to the crown of Great-Britain in the Pro- 
teſtant line. In order to fortify all theſe treaties, and to cx- 
tinguiſh the war, the Spaniards had kindled in Italy, his ma- 
jeſty, in 1718, made a convention with the moſt Chriſtian 
king, for propoſing ultimate conditions of peace between the 
emperor and the king of Spain, and between his imperial 
majeſty and the (then) king of Sicily. This convention 
was, a few days after, followed by a treaty of alliance be- 
tween the emperor, the king of Great-Britain, and the moſt 
Chriſtian king, which, by their miniſters, was concluded at 


London, and ſigned the 22d of July 1718, and in which the 


States-General were named as one of the contracting parties 
(upon a ſuppoſition that they would come into it) from 
whence this treaty was named the Quadruple Alliance. A 
few months after, the king of Sicily was admitted into this 
treaty; and at length the king of Spain himſelf was forced to 
accede to it, which was mainly owing to the generous aſſiſ- 
tance, which his Britannic majeſty gave the emperor in the 
Mediterranean. There remaining ſome points ſtil] contro- 
verted between the emperor and king of Spain, the ſam? 
were refcrred to be amicably determined in a congreſs, which 
was afterwards opened at Cambray, under the mediation of 
his Britannic majeſty and the molt Chriſtian king. By rea- 
ſon of ſeveral difficulties induſtriouſly raiſed by the courts of 
Vienna and Madrid, the great pains taken for three years by 
the miniſters mediators, proved unſucceſsful, and at laſt the 
congreſs was ſuddenly diſſolved, upon advice, that the em- 
peror and the king of Spain had ſecretly adjuſted the dit- 
ferences between them, and concluded a treaty of peace at 
Vienna. This unexpected event occaſioned no ſmall ſur- 
prize, and raiſed jealouſies, which appeared to be the better 
grounded, when it was known, that the treaty of peace — 
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on followed by a treaty of commerce, the main defign of Geo. I. 
which was to ſupport and countenance the Eaſt India company, 1725-26. 
ſome years before eſtabliſhed at Oſtend, by granting to the- 
inhabitants of the Auſtrian Netherlands greater privileges, 
both in the Eaft and Weſt Indies, than were ever granted 
either to the Engliſh or Dutch, which viſibly tended to the 
intire ruin of many valuable branches of our trade, and was 
contrary to ſeveral ſolemn treaties ſtill in force, His majeſty, 
ever watchful for the intereſt of his Britiſh ſubjects, had cau- 
ſed lively repreſentations to be made againſt the treaty of 
commerce, both to the emperor and king of Spain. At the 
court of Madrid, theſe complaints were received with cold- 
neſs 5 and at that of Vienna, with ſtiffneſs and haughtineſs, 
even to fuch a degree, that the imperial miniſters did not 
tick to infinuate, that, if his Britannic majeſty perſiſted in 
his reſolution to take meaſures in oppoſition to the treaties of 
Vienna, his imperial majeſty would not only think himſelf diſ- 
engaged from the guaranty of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion to the 
crown of Great-Britain, but that the ſame might be attended 
with conſequences in relation to his majeſty's dominions in 
Germany. Theſe inſulting menaces made no impreſſion on 
his majeſty's firmneſs, nor deterred him from his fixed reſolu- 
tion of concerting with other powers ſuch meaſures, as might 
give a check to the ambitious views of thoſe, who endeavou- 
red to render themſelves formidable. Theſe meaſures ſeemed 
to be the more neceſſary, becauſe there were juſt grounds to 
bel eve, that the unforeſcen reconciliation of the emperor and 
king of Spain was owing to the conſtant view of the houſe of 
Auftria, of tendering the imperial dignity hereditary in their 
family, In order to that, it might reaſonably be ſuppoſed, 
that the treaties of Vienna were to be cemented by a match 
between the emperor's eldeſt daughter and the infant Don 
Carlos. It was eaſy to foreſee the conſequences of ſuch a 
marriage. For the iſſue male, that might come from it, 
might, in time, be poſſeſſed not only of all the hereditary do- 
minions belonging to the houſe of Auſtria, and of the impe- 
rial dignity, but alſo of all the dominions of the Spaniſh mo- 
narchy ; which would entirely overthrow the balance of 
power, and render the liberties of all the reſt of Europe very 
precarious. This ſuppoſition would appear more than proba- 
ble to any one, who conſidered that there was ftarce an 
other way of accounting, either for the king of Spain's break- 
ing through ſolemn treaties with Great- Britain, in favour of 
the emperor's ſubjects in the Netherlands; or for the emperor's 
* ſo far the obligations he had to Great-Britain and 
e CL IX. M m Hol- 
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Geo, I. Holland, as to enter into engagements to aſſiſt Spain toward 
1725-26 the oy of Gibraltar and Minorca, and to perſiſt in ſup. 
| porting and countenancing the Oſtend company, eſtabliſhed 
with no other view, than to deprive the ſubjects of the ma- 

ritime powers of ſeveral of the moſt advantageous branches 

of their trade. In order to give a timely check to the further 

progreſs of ſuch dangerous deſigns, his majeſty, in his great 

wiſdom, had entered into a defenſive alliance with the moſt 


Chriſtian king and the king of Pruſſia, to which ſeveral other ot 
powers, and particularly the States-General, had been in- D; 
vited to accede. The States of Holland had already done it; * 
and it was not to be doubted, but their example would ſoon He 
be followed by the other United Provinces. The main view thi 
of this alliance was to maintain and preſerve the public repoſe the 
and tranquillity of Chriſtendom, and to ſecure to each contract- an 
ing party the poſſeſſion of their reſpective dominions and ter- wh 
ritories, with the rights, immunities, and advantages, par- "op 
ticularly thoſe relating to trade, which their ſubjects enjoyed, * 
or ought, by treaties, to enjoy. And, as his majeſty ever pri 
had a particular concern for the proteſtant intereſt, ſo, out of * 
his royal and tender compaſſion for the diſtreſſed condition of * 
ſome of our Proteſtant brethren in Poland, his majeſty had 0 
not only interpoſed his good offices in the moſt preſſing man- 8 
ner in their favour, but had taken the occaſion of the defen- T 


five alliance made at Hanover, to engage, by a ſeparate ar- 
ticle, the moſt Chriſtian king and the king of Pruſſia, who, 75 


together with his majeſty, are guarantees of the treaty of (id 
Oliva, to ſee it maintained and obſerved in its full extent, {ps 
and to cauſe reparation to be made for what may have been B, 
done at Thorn contrary to that treaty. He concluded with lo 
an encomium upon his majeſty's wiſdom, care, vigilance, pl 
ſteadineſs, and reſolution in the conduct of all theſe weighty I 
and important affairs. | Pa 

Mr. Walpole's ſpcech occaſioned a great debate. A mem- de 
ber having ſuggeſted, that it was to be ſuppoſed, the king of C 
Spain did not ſeem to grant any further privileges to the em- th 
peror's ſubjects. in the Netherlands, than what had been ki 
granted to the Engliſh, and other moſt favoured nations; he th 
was anſwered by colonel Bladen, who pointed to the ſecond hi 
article of the treaty of commerce of Vienna, whereby it was ſs 
expreſsly ſtipulated, © That the ſhips of war, and merchant- 6 
ſhips belonging to the contracting parties, or their ſubjects, 8 
ſhould be allowed full liberty to frequent the harbours, coaſts, De 
and provinces of each other;” naming particularly the Eaſt- fe 
Indics, and without any exception as to the Spaniſh Welt- Fs 


Indics, 
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Indies, or any reſtraint on the ſhips of war and merchant-Geo. J. 
ſhips, than not, to buy any thing beſides victuals and ma- 1725˙26. 


terials for repairing their ſhips ;* which implied a permiſſion 
to vend their merchandizes for ready money; ſo it was ma- 
nifeſt, that the ſubjects of the Auſtrian Low-Countries were 
allowed more extenſive privileges than ever had been granted 
ta any other nation, contrary to ſeveral treaties in force be- 
tween the crowns of Great-Britain and Spain. | 

Colonel Bladen having cleared this important point, Mr, 
Daniel Pulteney made a long ſpeech, wherein having made 
his obſervations on moſt of the points mentioned by Mr. 
Horace Walpole, he inſinuated, that the ſubjet-matter of 
this day's debate was of the greateſt importance, and therefore 
they ought maturely to conſider of it, before they came ta 
any reſolution upon it. He was ſupported by Mr. Shippen, 
who raiſed the main objeCtion to the treaty of Hanover, That 
it would engage the Britiſh nation in a war for the defence of 
his majeſty's dominions in Germany, contrary to an expreſs 
proviſion made for the ſecuring our religion, laws, and liber- 
ties, in the © act for further limitation and ſucceſſion of the 
crown in the Proteſtant line 3? which being the baſis and 
foundation of the preſent ſettlement, was become part of our 
conſtitution, and therefore ought to be ſacred and inviolable. 
They were anſwered by Mr. Pelham, who urged, that the 
true meaning and intent of that limitation was not wholly and 
for ever to deprive his majeſty's foreign dominions of any a{- + 
ſiſtance from this nation; for, if ſo, his majeſty, in that re- 
ſpect, would be in a worſe condition upon his acceſſion to the 
Britiſh throne than he was before; but only to reſtrain the 
ſovereign, for the future, from engaging the nation, at his 
pleaſure, in a war for the defence of any dominions not be- 
longing to the crown of England, without the conſent of 
parhament ;* to whom the legiſlature wiſely left to judge and 
determine, Whether ſuch a war was juſt and neceſſary or no? 
Concluding, that, for his own part, he was fully of opinion, 
that, if, in the preſent juncture and circumſtances of affairs, 
his majeſty's foreign dominions ſhould be attacked or inſulted, 
this nation ought to ſtand by and ſupport his majeſty againſt all 
his enemies whatſoever. And therefore he moved, That 
an humble addreſs be preſented to his majeſty, to return his 
majeſty the thanks of this houſe for his great goodneſs in 
communicating the treaties of peace and commerce concluded 
between the emperor and the king of Spain, and the de- 
fenſive all ance between his majeſty, the moſt Chriſtian king, 
and the king of Pruſſia. To expreſs our juſt ſenſe of his ma- 
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Geo. I. jeſty concern for the balance of power in Europe, and the 
1725-26, Proteſtant religion ; and, above all our unfeigned gratitude 
por his carneft and ſeaſonable care of the particular intereſt; 


of his Britiſh ſubjects, by forming and entering into the de. 
fenſive alliance with the moſt Chriſtian king and the king of 
Pruſſia, in order to obviate and diſappoint the dangerous views 
and conlequences of the treaty of peace betwixt the emp:ror 
and the king of Spain ; and to preferve the many valuable 
rights and privileges of this nation againft the fatal tend 

of the ſaid treaty of commerce, calculated for the intire de. 
ſtruction of the Britiſh trade, in breach of ſevetal folemn trea- 
ties now in force. To acknowledge his majeſty's prudence 
and reſolution, in not letting any attempts or infinuations 
whatſoever divert his majeſty from conſulting and ſteadily pur- 
ſuing the true intereſt of theſe his kingdoms ; and to affure hi 
majeſty, that in juſtice and vindication of the honour and 
dignity of the Britiſh crown, this houſe will effectually ſtand 
by and ſupport his majeſty againſt all inſults and attacks, that 
any prince, or power, in reſentment of the juſt meaſures, 
which his majeſty has ſo wiſely taken, ſhall make upon any 
of his majeſty's territories and dominions, though not belong- 
ing to the crown of Great-Britain (a). 


This motion being at laſt approved by a majority of 28; 


againſt 107, the addreſs was preſented on the 19th of Febiu- 
ary, to which the king returned this anſwer. 


Gentlemen, 


I return you my thanks for this particular mark of your 
duty, affection, and conhdence in me, Your aſſurances not 
to ſufter my foreign dominions to be expoſed or inſulted, on 
account of the meaſures I have taken for the intereſt of theſe 
kingdoms, will, I hope, be a means to preſerve the peace 
and tranquillity of Europe. I have no views of ambition to 
gratify ; I have no thought of aggrandizing myſelf, or ex- 
tending any parts of my dominions at the hazard and expence 
of the other ; and, as my honour is the common cauſe and 
concern of my ſubjects, their particular intereſts ſhall, upon 
all occaſions, be my conſtant care.” 


(a) Mr.Pulteney ſpokeagainſt late meaſures.” Upon this, Su 
this mction, and, among other Robert Walpole aſſured the 
things, faid, * That the impe- houſe, that the king might long 
rial court's backwardneſs in ago have had the inveſtiture, it 
granting the inveſtiture for Bre- he would have paid the exor- 
men and Verden, might have bitant fees, that were demanded 
een one of the motives to ſome for it. The 
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The lords took likewiſe into conſideration the three trea- 
des, which had been laid before them: The lord Townſhend 
opened the debate, and concluded with a motion much to 


the ſame purpoſe with that of Mr. Pelham in the houſe of Debate on 
| commons. He was ſeconded by the duke of Newcaſtle, who 
acquainted the houſe with a remarkable paſſage out of a letter gf toras, 


from Mr. Stanhope, his majeſty's miniſter in Spain, That 
in a private converſation, the duke of Ripperda had not ſcru- 
pled to own, that, beſides what had already been communi- 
cated to him about the late treaties of Vienna, there were ſtill 
ſome other ſecret articles, which in due time ſhould be madg 
public, whereby the contracting parties mutually engaged to 
aſſiſt each other with a certain number of troops, in order to 
ſupport the Oſtend company, and to recover Gibraltar.“ The 
duke being aſked, whether he would produce that letter? He 
ſaid, He had not the King's commands for it, but was only 
left at liberty to take notice of what he had mentioned. Upon 
this the lord Lechmere obſerved, that no ſtreſs could be laid 
on an information, that did not come regularly and in form 
before the houſe : That beſides it was uſual with miniſters 
of ſtate ſometimes to drop things, that have no reality, in 
common converſation, only to ſound thoſe, with whom they 
negotiate. That, the treaties, that had been communicated 
to them, being a matter of the greateſt importance, the 
ought to proceed in it with the utmoſt caution and e 
deliberation; nd therefore he. was of opinion, they ought 
to take ſome time to conſider of it, and adjourn the de- 
bate to another day. He was anfwered by the carl of Scar- 
borough ; and, the queſtion being put upon the motion for 
an addreſs, it was carried in the affirmative, by a majority 
of one. | 

After this the lord Lechmere flood up, and declared, 
That he would go as far as any member of that illuſtrious 
aſſembly, in vindicating the honour and dignity of the Britiſh 
crown, and in ſupporting and defending his majeſty's perſon 
and government. That, as thcir preſent and future happi- 
neſs depended, next under God, on the fcttlement of the 
crown of theſe realms on his majeſty and his royal iſſue, they 
ought to be extremely cautious of any the leaſt derogation 
from the act of parliament, by which that happy ſettlement 
was made; and therefore he Was of opinion, and moved, 
avi to the reſolution for an addreſs the following words be 
added: 

This houſe not doubting but your majeſty, in your great 
* wiſdom and juſtice to theſe your kingdoms, will always 
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(eo. I. “ preſerve to them the full and intire benefit of the proviſ 
1725-26, ** made for the further ſecuring our religion, laws, and liber. 
— ties, by an act paſſed in the 12th and 13th years of the 
| c reign of his late majeſty king William III, of glorious me. 
« mory, whereby it is enacted, That, in caſe the crown 
« and imperial dignity of this realm ſhall hereafter come to 
« any perſon, not being a native of this kingdom of Eng. 
<« land, this nation be not obliged to engage in any war fer 
<« the defence of any dominions or territorries, which do not 
© belong to the crown of England, without the conſent of 
« parliament.” But this motion was rejected. 

The addreſs, in ſubſtance the ſame with that of the com. 
mons, was preſented by the houſe of lords in a body, on the 
18th of Februrary, and received the like anſwer. 

Mr. Hamp- On the 2d of March, a petition from Richard Hampden, 
dens affair. Jate treaſurer of the navy, and knight of the ſhire for the 
county of Bucks, was preſented to the commons by Sir Wil- 
liam Yonge, for leave to bring in a bill, ro impower the 
commiſſioners of the treaſury to compound with the petitioner 
for his debt to the crown (b). Sir Robert Walpole having 
acquainted the houſe, that the king had given his conſent 
that they might do as they thought fit, the petition was taken 
into conſideration. It was ſaid by Mr. Onſlow the ſpeaker, 


and ſome others, That, out of regard to his antient family, 


and, in particular, in conſideration of his great grand-father, 
John Hampden, who made a moſt noble and courageous 
ſtand againſt arbitrary power, in oppoſing ſhip-money, and 
fell the firſt victim in the glorious cauſe of liberty, they were 
for having ſomething done for his relations.“ His wife and 
brother preſented petitions, ſetting forth the diſtreſs they 
would be reduced to, by the deficiency Mr. Hampden was 
charged, without relief from the houſe. Theſe petitions oc- 
caſioning a debate, Sir William Yonge took notice, Tha: 
Mr. Hampden's deficiency had, in ſome meaſure, been occa- 
ſioned by a general calamity : That he had already done all 
that lay in his power to make it up: That, however, ſince 
neither his lady, nor his brother, had any ways been ac- 
cellary to his misfortuncs, it was unreaſonable and unjuſt to 
involve them in his offence and its puniſhment: That his real 
and patrimoial eſtate amounted to about 22Col. a year, one 


(b) His debt was at firſt about half the debt, fo the re- 
905,:561. but e had delivered mander was about 48,000 |. 
in. by South-Sea #ock, ſub- His paternal eſtate was aboet 
{criptions, and other ſecurities, 2000 l. a year, 
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full half of which was ſettled for a jointure to his wife, who Geo. I. 


brought him near 11,0001, in marriage, beſides an r 1725-26. 
! 


of 200 l. per annum during her life, for her ſeparate uſe; a 
which ſettlements ought to be ſecured to her: That either 


Mr. Richard Hampden, or his brother, may have iſſue male; 
and, in conſideration of the fignal ſervices, at divers times, 
performed by their illuſtrious anceſtors, ſome proviſion ſhould 
be made for their poſterity out of the family eſtate.” And 
therefore he moved, that a bill be brought in for * veſting the 
real and perſonal eſtates of Richard Hampden in truſtees, for 
making ſome proviſion for his wife and family, and for the 
better ſecuring the debt due from him to the crown.“ But 
Mr. Clayton and ſome other gentlemen repreſented, that, if 
this affair went through the uſual tedious courſe of extents in 
the Exchequer, great part of Mr. Hampden's eſtate would 
be conſumed in law expences, ſo that the crown would not 
get 200 l. a year out of it. And therefore they propoſed, that 
the eſtate ſhould be divided into two equal parts, one of which 
ſhould be allotted as a proviſion for his wife and family, and 
the other half immediately fold off, towards ſatisfying the debt 
due from him to the crown. Many members ſhewed their 
approbation of his propoſal ; but the majority were for Sir 
William Yonge's motion; and a bill was ordered to be 
brought in, which afterwards paſſed into a law. 


— — — 


Upon a petition of Daniel Campbell, member of parlia- Campbell 


ment for Glaſgow, for ſatisfaction for his damages, by the 


of Glaſ- 
gow voted 


rioters in that city, a bill pafled in his favour ; and the ſatis- fatisfaction 
faction given him was Jaid upon the place, where the crime for his 


was committed, by an act for an impoſition of two pennies 
Scots, upon all ale and beer brewed in the city of Glaſgow. 
However, the malt-tax was thought ſo great a grievance in 
Scotland, that the convention of the royal boroughs preſented 
an addreſs by John Campbell, member for Edinburgh, in 
which, though they diſavowed the conduct of the Glaſgow 
men, they remonſtrated againſt that tax, * as a burthen too 
heavy for their country to bear ;* and afterwards petitioned 
the commons concerning it; as did likewiſe the ſhires of 
Renfrew, Bamff, &c. | 

On the 24th of March, Sir Paul Methuen, knight of the 
Bath, delivered the following meſlage from the king to the 
houſe ot commons : 

His majeſty having nothing more at heart, than an earneſt 
deſire to ſecute to his own ſubjects the tull and free enjoy- 
ment of their trade and navigation, and in the beſt manner to 


prevent and fruſirate ſuch deſigns, as have been formed 
M m 4 againſt 


damages, 


The king's 
metlape tor 
an ex'ras 
ordinary 


ſupply. 
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Geo. I. againſt the particular intereſt of this nation, and the gener 
1725-26. peace of Europe, has found it neceſſary, not only to augment 
— his maritime force, but to concert ſuch other meaſures, as 


may moſt effectually conduce to theſe defirable ends: And, 
as theſe ſervices will require ſome extraordinary expence, his 
majeſty hopes he ſhall be enabled, by the affiftance of par- 
liament, to increaſe the number of ſeamen already voted and 
granted for the ſervice of this year, and to enter into, and 
make good ſuch engagements, as the circumſtances and exi- 
gency of affairs may require. 

This meſſage occaſioned a debate of fix hours; but it was 
at Jaſt agreed to comply with it, by a majority of 270 againſt 
89, and an addreſs to that purpoſe was preſented to the 
king. 

This meſſage had not been communicated to the houſe of 
lords, though the king ſaid in it, that he hoped he ſhould he 
enabled, by the aſſiſtance of his parliament, to increaſe the 
number of ſeamen already voted. Notice was taken of it, 
and the earl of Strafford aſſerted, That the meſſage was un- 
precedented, and ſtruck at the ancient privileges of the houſe 
of peers, who are the grand ſtanding council of the ſovereign, 
the hereditary and perpetual Guardians of the liberties and 
properties of the people, and, next the king, the principal 
part of the legiſlature, and who therefore have a right to be 
conſulted in all matters of public concern,” He moved, there- 
fore, That an addreſs be preſented to know, who adviſed his 
majeſty not to ſend the ſame meſiage to the houſe of peers, 
as was ſent to the houſe of commons.“ The lord Trevor 
(who had been made lord privy ſeal on the bth of March, in 
the room of the duke of Kingſton) moved, thet the further 
conſideration of that matter be adjourned for a month. But the 
lord Lechmere repre:cnted, That the ſubject- matter of this 
debate was of fo great conſequence to his majeſty's ſervice, 
to the honour of that noble and illuſtrious aſſembly, to the 
antient conſtitution of parliament, and to the proſperity and 
welfare of the kingdom, that it ought not to be poſtponed 
at all, much leſs for ſuch a length of time, as amounted to a 
laying it intirely aſide. That it muſt be for the ſervice and 


ſupport of the crown, upon all occaſions, to have the advice 


of both houſes of parliament; and as the meſſage in queſtion 
was only ſent to the i.0uſe of commons, and there had not 
vet been any communication with their lordſhips upon it, 
though it contained matters of the higheſt importance, it 
ended to undermine the very foundation of the houſe of peers, 


ind of the antient conſtitution of the kingdom. That the 


rights 
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rights of the people of England were, in ſome meafure, in- Geo. I. 
vaded, whenever they were deprived of the aſſiſtance of that 1726. 
houſe of parliament, without whom no aid can be given to 
the crown, nor any taxes laid upon the ſubjects. And there- 3B 
fore, if this debate ſhould be adjourned to fo long a day, it 
might be inferred from ſuch a dilatory proceeding, that their 

| lordſhips were nat as jealous of their own privileges, and of 
| the rights and properties of the people, at this time, and as 
much determined to ſupport and defend them both, as any 
of their anceſtors and predeceſſors had formerly been. That 
it was the undoubted, inherent, and fundamental right of 
the houſe of peers to alter and amend all money-bills, which 
came from the commons ; and though in ſome late inſtances 
the commans had diſputed that right, yet the lords had never 
failed to maintain and aſſert it. That, according to antient 
uſage, all demands of ſupply ſhould come from the throne in 
the houſe of peers; and therefore all other methods are un- 
parliamentary, new, and dangerous to the conſtitution.” All 
theſe aſſertions were corroborated with ſeveral precedents 
upon record, which he cauſed to be read. He was anſwered 
by the lords Onſlow and Townſhend ; who were replied to 
by the lord Bathurſt, who took notice, That the appellation 
of parliament being given to the commons, and ſeparately 
from the lords, was intirely new and unprecedented, That 
this was ſo far from being the language of former times, that 
though of late the commons took upon them to begin all 
money-hills, yet there was a time, when they were ſo incon- 
ſiderable, as to apply to the lords to deſire them to provide 
money for the public ſervice. That, if, at this time, the 
lords ſuffered themſelves to be over-looked in this manner, 
they might come at laſt to be voted uſeleſs, as they had ſor- 
merly been. And therefore, leſt any miſtake of this kind 
ſhould be attended witk ſuch ill conſequence, as to encou- 
rage any evil miniſters hereafter to a total neglect of the 
houſe of peers, he was oſ opinion, that proper notice ſhould 
be taken of it immediately, inſtead of deferring the further 
conſideration of it for a month.“ The earl of Scarborough 
faid, He did not deny, that the peers have a right to be ad- 
viſed with in all matters of importance, and to give their 
conſent to money-bills. But, in the caſe before them, it 
ſeemed needleſs to ſend the meſſage in queſtion to their houſc, 
becauſe their lordſhips had implicitly given their conſent to 
the augmenting the number of ſeamen, in their addreſs of 
thanks, wherein the augmentation was hinted at. As to what 
had been ſuggeſted, that formerly the commons applicd to the 


lords 
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lords to provide money for the public ſervice, the reaſon of it 

was, becauſe, at that time, none had any money to give but 

the lords, moſt of the lands * then in their hands; 
I 


whereas ſince the reigns of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. the 
caſe is very much altered; and therefore they ought not to 
conſider, how things were formerly, but how they are at 
preſent, and ſo act as they find them.“ After ſeveral other 
ſpeeches the affair was put off for a month, by 69 voices 
2gainft 31, When the month was expired, it was again ad. 
journed for a fortnight, and the houſe was moved, That an 
numble addreſs be preſented to his majeſty, repreſenting the 
fatal conſequences which muſt happen to this kingdom, when 
any advice ſhall be given to the crown, whereby the counſel 
and aſſiſtance of this houſe ſhall not be aſked, at the ſame 
time that the counſel and aſſiſtance of the houſe of common: 
ſhall be aſked, in matters which concern the peace and ſafety 
of this kingdom; and moſt earneſtly to beſecch his majeſty, 
that he will for the future diſcourage all ſuch counſels as 
ſhall tend, in ſo unwarrantable and dangerous a manner, to 
the deſtruction of the rights of this houſe.” But this addreſs 
was rejected (c). 

The buſineſs of the ſeſſion being over, the king diſmiſſed 
the parliament with the following ſpeech: 


« My lords and gentlemen, 


6 J Cannot in juſtice put an end to this ſeſſion, without 
&, returning you my hearty thanks for the many inſtances 
© you have given me of your duty and affection to my per- 
« ſon and government, and of your zeal to maintain the 
* honour and true intereſt of this kingdom. 

„The ſpirit and reſolution you have ſhewn on this im- 
portant occaſion, when our moſt valuable rights and pri- 
« vileges have been ſtruck at, are highly becoming the 


„weight and authority of a Britiſh parliament : And the 


© ſteps that have been taken abroad, in ſupport of the mea- 
& ſures entered into againſt this nation, muſt convince every 
& body of your wiſdom and prudence in endeavouring to put 


(c) Among the bills paſſed to ſpecial bail on any proceſs 
this ſeſſion were theſe two: from a ſuperior court where the 
An ac for building a bridge caufe of action ſhall not amount 
over the Thames, from the tuwn to 10l. nor from any interior 
of Fulham in Middleſex, to the court under 40s. In ſuch caſes 
town of Putney in Surry. the plaintiff ſhall not arreſt tre 
An act for preventing frivo- body of the defendant, but ſhall 
Jous and vexatious arreſts, By ſerve him perſonally with a copy 
this act, no perſon ſhall be held of the proceſs. 
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1 an early ſtop to the further progreſs of them. I hope the Geo. I. 
« precautions, you have enabled me to take, will he ſuffi- 1726. 
« cient, in cojunction with my allies, to defeat the deſigns .. 


„ which have been formed againſt us; and that the pro- 
„ moters of them, when they have fully weighed their 
« .gwn circumſtances, and better conſidered thoſe of the 
% ſeveral powers united in defence of the tranquility and 


« liherties of Europe, will find it their own intereſt to pre- 


e ſerve the peace, and think it moſt ſafe and prudent to de- 
$ fiſt from their dangerous ſchemes, 


« Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


& I return you my particular thanks for the ſupplies, 
« which you have ſo chearfully and affectually raiſed ; and 
you may be aſſured, that they ſhall be faithfully applied ta 
&« the uſes, for which you intended them. | 


My lords and gentlemen, 


The conſtant employment of my thoughts, and the 
« moſt earneſt wiſhes of my heart, tend wholly to the ſecu- 
« ring to my ſubjects their juſt rights and advantages, and 
© to the preſerving to them, and to all Europe, the enjoy- 
& ment of a ſafe and honourable peace. And I muſt not 
„ conclude, without giving you the ſtrongeſt aſſurances, 
that the particular confidence, you have placed in me, 
& ſhall be made uſe of in ſuch manner only, as may moſt 
&« effeftually conduce to the attaining thoſe good and great 
4 purpoſes.” 


The ſupplies, raiſed during this ſefſion of parliament, were Th. qui. 


immediately emplayed in fitting out three difterent ſquadrons; drons fitted 
gzned for the Weſt-Indies, out. 


one of ſeven men of war, deſig 

under the command of vice-admiral Hoſier; another of 
twelve or more ſhips of the line, for the Mediterranean, 
under the command of Sir John Jennings, admiral of the 
white; and a third, deſigned for the Baltic, under the com- 
mand of Sir Charles Wazer, vice-admiral of the red, and 
Sir George Walton, rear-admiral of the blue, conſiſting of 
twenty-one ſhips and two fireſhips. 

The court of Great-Britain had evident proofs, that no- 
thing could influence the emperor and king of Spain to terms 
of reaſon, but to ſhew a vigorous ſpirit againſt a very per- 
nicious or ſuſpicious part of the treaty of — And as 
all appearances convinced the miniſtry, that nothing could 
ſo effectually guard againſt approaching evils, as the diſpatch- 
ing ſufficient ſquadrons oi ihips to ſeveral places, they me 
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Sir Charles 
Wager fails 
to Ruſſia. 


TRE NMI OR 


with all poſſible diligence fit out the forementioned ſqus. 
drons. 

The ſquadron ſent to the Baltic was to prevent very grest 
evils in thoſe parts, there being no room to doubt, that the 
czarina's real view was to go with a flect to Stockholm, and 
under a pretence of demanding the uſe of the ports, and the 
aſſiſtance of Sweden for the recovery of Sleſwick to the duke 
of Holſtein, actually to dethrone the king of Sweden, and 
make that nation dependent on Muſcovy, It was therefore 
judged of the utmoſt importance to prevent this. Accord. 
ingly, about the end of April, Sir Charles Wager, with his 
ſquadron, came to an anchor in the road of Copenhagen 
and, on the 25th of that month, had an audience of the 
king of Denmark. On the 2d of May he failed to Stock- 
holm, where, eight days after, he had an audience of the 
king of Sweden, being introduced by Mr. Poyntz, the Bri- 
tiſh envoy yen rang! 8 A ſquadron of Daniſh men of 
war having joined the Britiſh ſquadron, the united fleet be- 
came ſo formidable, that the court of Ruſſia thought proper 
to ſuſpend the fitting out their large ſhips, and only to equip 
ſome frigates ; and the land- forces, which had been drawn 
together near Peterſburg, in order to be put on board the 


Ruſſian fleet, were ſent to work on the Ludoga canal, and 


the fortifications at Cronſlot. The court was under the 
greateſt uneaſineſs, and immediately gave orders for rein- 
1 garriſons of Wibourg, — Revel, and Ri- 
ga. Mean while, Sir Charles Wager, having been joined 
by the Naſſau and Port- Mahon on the 20th of May, failed 
from Elſenal near Stockholm the 25th, and arrived the 29th 
near the iſland of Nargen, three leagues from Revel, and, 
the next morning ſent an officer with a letter to lieutenant- 
general Wulcoffe, who commanded at Revel, and ordered 
the Port-Mahon to fail to Cronflot, having on board Mr, 
Barnet, one of his lieutenants, by whom he ſent his ma- 
jeſty's letter to the czarina, incloſed in a packet to admiral 
Apraxin (d). In this letter, which was dated the 11th of 
April, his majeſty obſerved, © That, as the czarina's great 
preparations both by ſea and land for war, in a time of peace, 
could not fail of giving him, as well as his allies in thoſe 
parts, great and juſt caufe to be alarmed ; ſhe would not be 
ſurprized, that he had ſent a ſtrong ſquadron into the Baltic, 


(d) The czar of Muſcovy by the empreſs Catherina, his 
died the 28th of January, wife. 
t725-6, and was ſucceeded ; 
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nary an armament,” He Jaid before her the ſeveral inſtances 
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to obviate any danger, that might enſue from ſo extraordi- Geo. I. 


1726. 


he had given of a ſincere diſpoſition to eſtabliſh a firm and 


laſting friendſhip with the crown of Ruſſia; but that his in- 
tentions had been diſappointed by the delays of that court; 
and he expreſſed his ſurprize, that, while he was carrying 
on- amicable negotiations, and had not given the leaſt pro- 
yocations on his part, meaſures were taken at her court in 
favour of the pretender, and great encouragement to his ad- 
herents. After what, ſays he, we have now ſet forth, your 
majeſty will not be ſurprized, that we, being indiſpenſably 
obliged to provide for the ſecurity of our dominions, to per- 
form our engagements with our allies, and to maintain the 
public tranquility in the North, which ſeems to be very 
much in danger from your majeſty's late preparations, have 
thought it neceſlary to ſend a ſtrong fleet of our men of war 
into the Baltic, and that we have given orders to our admiral, 
who commands it, to endeavour to prevent freſh troubles in 
thoſe parts, by hindering your majeſty's ſhips from coming 
out in caſe that you perſiſt in your reſolution to put your 
fleet to ſea, to execute the deſigns, which you may have 1 
view. But, as it is our firm intention to live in peace and 
friendſhip with your majeſty, we wiſh, from the bottom of our 
heait, that your mnje{ty, ſeriouſly reflecting upon the true in- 
tereſt of your ſubjects, would permit them to enjoy the bleſ- 
ſings of that peace, which they purchaſed at the expence of fo 
much blood and treaſure, under the conduct of his late ma- 
jeſty ; and That, rather than enter into meaſures, which muſt 
inevitably plunge Ruſſia into a war, and the whole North into 
confuſion, your majeſty would pleaſe to give your people, 
and all mankind, convincing proofs of your inclination for 
peace, and of your good diſpoſition to live in quiet with your 
neighbours.” The czarina, in her anſwer, dated June 15, 
declared her ſurprize at not receiving the king's letter till the 
very inſtant his flect appeared on her coaſts, and after it had 
caſt anchor before Revel, © ſince it had been more agree- 
able to the cuſtom eſtabliſhed among ſovereigns, and more 
conſiſtent with the amity, that had ſo long ſubſiſted between 
her kingdoms and the crown of Great Britain, had his ma- 
jeſty thought fit to expoſtulate with her about the um- 
brage he might have conceived from her armament ; and to 
expect her anſwer thereupon, before he advanced to ſo of- 
fenfive a ſtep. That then his majeſty might have been aſ- 
ſured by her, that it was ſo far from her thoughts to diſturb 
the repoſe in the North, that, on the contrary, all her Foun 
an 
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Geo. I. and attention were wholly bent on the ſecurity and preſer. 
1726. vation of it; both for the time preſent and time to come, ay 
being more concerned than his majeſty, in preventing what. 
ever might endanger that tranquility.” That, with regard to 
what was charged upon her, in * AS: to the pretender, it 
© was a frivolous and ſtale accuſation, made uſe of, as it 
had heretofore been, as the main pretence for all the unkind 
ſteps taken againſt her,” 
Sir Charles Wager remained in his ſtation near Revel till 
October, when, the year being ſo far advanced, and he hay- 
ing intelligence from Peterſburg and Cronſlot, that the 
Ruſſian gallies were laid up in their winter harbour, and 
their fleet not in a condition to put to ſea, he ſailed from the 
bay of Revel for the coaſt of Denmark, and arrived at Co- 
penhagen the ſame month. From thence, after a ſtay of a 
few days, he ſailed for England, where he ſafely arrived in 
November. 
Sir John Sir John Jennings, with his ſquadron, which was furniſhed 
Jennings with a conſiderable number of land-forces and artillery, vi- 
puts to dea, ſited the coaſts of Spain, and ſhut up the ports of that king- 
dom. His orders were to cruize between Cadiz and Ca 
St. Vincent, to intercept the galleons, and to aſſiſt Gibraltar, 


in caſe of a ſiege, with the land-forces on board his fleet, 


and to annoy the enemy to the utmoſt. But he did no da- 
mage on the coaſt of Spain, and only cauſed alarms, and pro- 
tected the trade of Great- Britain. 

Hoſer fails Vice-admiral Hoſier's ſquadron was inferior to thoſe of Sir 
_ Wel- Charles Wager and Sir John Jennings; but he was autho- 
ales. rized to join to his fleet all the ſhips he could meet with in 
the Weſt-Indies; and his orders were to prevent the gallcons 
from ſailing out of the Spaniſh ports there ; or, if they ſhould 
come out, to ſeize them, and bring their cargoes untouched 
to England. He arrived at the Baſtimento's off Porto-Bello, 
in the beginning of June; but, ten days before his arrival, 
an advice- boat trom Spain brought orders for putting on ſhore 
the money on board the galleons, ſaid to be twenty-ſix mil- 

lions of pieces of cight, and ſend it back to Panama. 
Ripperda Theſe meaſures were taken againſt Spain, in reſentment 
ditmitled, of the engagements, which that court had entered into with 
the court of Vienna, to the prejudice of Great-Britain, and 
the deſigns formed in favour of the pretender, by the inſti- 
ation of the dukes of Ormond and Wharton, and carl Ma- 
riſchal, who were then at Madrid. But the duke de Rip- 
perda, who had been the principal agent in forming and 
concluding the treaty of Vienna, and the author of the _ 
ent 
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Jent counſels againſt Great-Britain, was of a ſudden diſmiſ- Geo. I. 
ſed, on the 14th of May from all his employments, though 1726. 
allowed a penſion of 3000 piſtoles for his ſubſiſtence. 'T he =mo— - 


pretended cauſe of his diſgrace was the embezzlement of the 
finances (of which he was ſuperintendant) to the value of 
four millions. The duke, upon his receiving the king of 
Spain's decree for diſmiſſing him from his poſt, went imme- 
diately to the houſe of monſieur Vandermeer, the Dutch 
ambaſſador; but, not thinking himſelf ſafe there, Vander- 
meer carried him in his coach to the houſe of colonel] Stan- 
hope, the Britiſh ambaſſador, whoſe protection he begged 
and obtained. The king being informed of this, cauſed the 
ambaſſador's houſe to be ſurrounded by two hundred grena- 
diers. The next day colonel Stanhope had an audience of 
the king, and gave him an account of what had happened 
in relation to the diſcarded miniſter, which the king did not 
ſeem to diſapprove; and the grenadiers were called off from 
his houſe, on a promiſe from him, that the duke de Ripper- 
da's perſon ſhould be forthcoming ; and ſixty guards were 
poſted in the ſtreets leading to colonel Stanhope's houſe, to 
take him, if he ſhould attempt to make his eſcape. But on 
the 25th of May, N. S. the king appointed don Lewis Cu- 
ellar, one of the alcades of his court, aſſiſted by don Francis 
Valanſa, adjutant-general of the life-guard, to enter colonel 
Stanhope's houſe, and take from thence the duke de Ripper- 
da, and convey him to the caſtle of Segovia, with a ſufficient 
guard ; which was done. But this violation of the law of 
nations, in forcibly entering the houſe of an ambaſlador, 
was juſtly complained of by the court of Great-Britain, who 
ordered the letters and papers, which paſſed between the mi- 
niſters and ambaſladors of both courts upon this occaſion, 
and upon Sir John Jennings's coming with his fleet on the 
coaſt of Spain, to be publiſhed. Among theſe papers is a 
memorial of colonel Stanhope to the king of Spain, dated 
Sept. 24, 1726, in which he obſerves, that the king his 
maſter was ſurprized, that the king of Spain ſhould not know 
the reaſons, and be ſenſible of the neceſſity, which obliged 
his majeſty to ſend the fleet under Sir John Jennings to the 
coaſt of Spa.; conſidering, ſays he, the engagements, into 
which ſome of the moſt conſiderable powers of Europe have 
of late entered, and of which his majeſty has complained ſo 
often and ſo loudly. The naval armaments and equipments, 
which have been made in moſt of the ports of Spain ; the 
preparations of war, and the motions of a confiderable num- 
der of Spaniſh troops towards that part of their coaſt, which 
lics 
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Geo. I. lies neareſt and moſt convenient for executing an enterprize 
1726, on his majeſty's dominions ; the great hopes of the emiſlaries 
— and adherents of the pretender, who have publickly boaſted 
of the affiſtance they ſhould receive from thoſe parts; the 
confidence they had in it, and which has re! clearly in 

the pernicious and indiſcreet conduct of ſome among them, 

who have been lately received and favoured at Madrid: This, 

joined with the intrigues, which have been carried on with 

the Muſcovites, and the reaſons his Majeſty has to ſuſpeQthe 

ill deſigns upo which the three ſhips were ſent laſt year from 
Peterſburgh to Cadiz, and from thence to St. Andero ; the 
knowledge his majeſty had laſt winter, by the avowal of the 

miniſter of Spain, that there was an offenſive alliance between 

the courts of Madrid and Vienna, and that, by one of the 

articles of that alliance, it was ſtipulated to uſe open force to 

get Gibraltar reſtored to the king of Spain, a place, which his 

majeſty poſſeſſes by virtue of ſo juſt a right; the great ſubſidies, 

which have been furniſhed to the imperial court, and which 

are not ſeen to be ſettled by an alliance, that has yet been 

made public ; the notorious infractions, which the Spaniſh 

guarda coſtes have for a long time made, with reſpect to the 
commerce and navigation of his ay by ſubjects in the Weſt 
Indies, infractions, which have been fo often complained 
without the leaſt appèarance of ſatisfaction or reparation : 

Theſe things, joined together, are ſufficient to exhibit clear] 

the reaſons, which have induced his majeſty to take the 

meaſures he judged proper, and to equip the ſeveral fleets, 

which have put to ſea; and his majeſty's ſubjects would have 

had juſt cauſe to complain, had not care been taken for the 

tecurity of the kingdom, and of their rights and properties, 

which they ſaw threatened and in danger.” 

The States In Auguſt, the States-general ſigned their acceſſion to the 
_ 3 treaty of Hanover, after having been diſſuaded by the im- 
Hanover, perial and Spaniſh miniſters not to do it, and preſſed to come 
The king into that of Vienna, Though the emperor had not ſuc- 
of Pruſia ceeded with the States, he found means to detach, in great 
. meaſure, the king of Pruſſia from his engagements with the 
treaty. allies of Hanover. The conduct of his Prufan majeſty, in 
this inſtance, as a Proteſtant and ſon-in-law of king George, 

could hardly be defended. It was thought he propoſed ſome 
extraordinary advantages from his deſertion of the allies of 


Hanover, and cloſing with thoſe of Vienna; one part of 


which advantages was probably to be ſupported by the em- 
peror, in making ſome conqueſt upon the dominions of Ha- 
nover. However that be, he made a treaty with the empe- 
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ror, which gave great jealouſy to the friends of the treaty of Geo. I. 
Hanover. By this treaty the king of Pruſſia engaged in a new 1726. 
contract, not very conſiſtent with the apprehenſions of the === 
Hanover allies, of the emperor's power and projects; finte 
the king of Pruſſia was to guarantee the order of ſucceſſion 
in the hereditary dominions in the heirs female, in default of 
male iſſue ; while, on the other hand, the emperor obliged 
himſelf to uſe his endeavours to obtain from all thoſe, Who 
hed pretenſions to the duchies of Juliers and Burges, a ceſ- 
fon of their rights in favour of his Pruſſian majeſty, 
The treaty of Hanover was attended with the greateſt dif- 
ficulties, and a prodigious but unavoidable expence. Of 
this Sweden was an inſtance. All the ſummer preſſing and 
repeated applications were made by the Britiſh and French 
miniſters at Stockholm, to induce the court of Sweden to ac- 
cede to the treaty of Hanover. And no lefs pains were taken 
by the Ruſſian and Auſtrian miniſters, to procure his Swediſh . 
majeſty's acceſſion to the treaty of Vienna, But that wiſe 
prince reſolved to leave the determination of ſo important an 
affair to the general diet of the ſtates of Sweden. The Hol- 
ſtein faction in Sweden were ſpirited in their oppoſition to 
this accefſion, by count Freytag, the imperial ambaſlador, 
and the ambaſſador of Ruſſia ; but that did not hinder the 
States ſigning it, as well as the king of Sweden. 
During theſe negociations, Spain, incenſed to the laſt de- 
gree, made great preparations for war. A camp of about 
twenty thouſand men was formed at St. Roch near Gibraltar, 
and all the neceffaries for a ſiege were provided. Prepara- 
cons were likewiſe made at ſea ; four thouſand ſailors were 
landed ; ſeveral men of war were come to Cadiz, and as 
many more, as could be, were brought. The pretence was, 
to rebuild the caſtle of Old Gibraltar, though ſome greater 
deſign was very viſible. 
ln theſe circumſtances the parliament of Great-Britain The fifth 
met, on the 17th of January. The king opened the ſeſſion —— 
with a very long, lively, and pathetic ſpeech, but, at the j;ament of 
ſame time, extremely offenſive to the princes of whom men- kingGeorge. 
uon was made, This ſpecch was as follows: 


“My lords and gentlemen, 


" | Acquainted you laſt year with the treaties of peace and 
commerce concluded between the emperor and the 
'* king of Spain. As that ſudden and unaccountable con- 
Junction gave, at the firit appearance, juſt grounds of jea- 
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louſy and apprehenſion to the neighbouring powers of Fu. 
rope, and the ſubſequent proceedings and tranſactions in 
thoſe two courts, and the ſecret and offenſive alliance 
concluded between them about the ſame time, have laid the 
foundations of a meſt exorbitant and formidable power, 
and are fo directly levelled againſt the moſt valuable and 
darling intereſts and privileges of this nation, that we muſt 
determine either tamely to ſubmit to the peremptory and 
unjuſt demands of the king of Spain in giving up Gibral. 
tar, and patiently to acquieſce in the emperor's uſurped 
and extended exerciſe of trade and commerce, or mult re. 
ſolve to be in a condition to do ourſelves juſtice, and to 
defend our undoubted rights againſt theſe reciprocal en. 
gagemcnts, entered into in defiance and violation of all 
national faith and the moſt ſolemn treaties. 
& I have likewiſe received information from different 
parts, on which I can intirely depend, that the placing the 
pretender upon the throne of this kingdom is one of the 
articles of the ſecret engagements: And if time ſhall 
evince, that the giving up the trade of this nation to one 
power, and Gibraltar and Port-Mahon to another, is 
made the price and reward of impoſing upon this kingdom 
a Popiſh pretender : What an indignation muſt this rale 
in the breaſt of every Proteſtant Briton! 
Nor were theſe fatal combinations confined to thoſe 
parts of the world alone, but they extended themſelves 
into Ruſſia z and, had not the deſigns of that court again 
tome of their neighbours been prevented, by the ſcaſonable 
arrival of our flect in thoſe ſeas, a way had been opened 
tor invading tho'e kingdoms, and giving a power:ul 
aſſiſtance to any attempt to be made from other quar- 
ters. 
e Such circumſtances would not ſuffer me and my allics, 
among whom therc has been and is the moſt perfect har- 
mony, union, and concert, to be idle (ſpectators, and re- 
gardleſs of their own ſafety, and the common cauſe ot 
Europe; for which purpoſe his moſt Chriſtian majeſty 
has deen at a great expence, this laſt year, in augmenting 
his forces ; and the States-general, ſenſible of the immi- 
nent danger, have not only acceded to the defenſive alli- 
ance cuncluded at II anover, but have come to ſtrong and 
ſeafonable reiolutions for an extraordinary augmentation 
of their forces both by fea and land. The acceſſion of the 
crown of 5weden is in ſuch a forwardneſs, and the nego- 
tations witli the crown of Denmark are ſo far advanced, 
6 that 
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that we may reaſonably depend upon the ſucceſs and good Geo. I. 
1726 27. 


«© This ſhort view of the preſent poſture of affairs will, I 


effect of them. 


am confident, not only ſecure to me the ſupport and aſſiſ- 
tance of my parkiament, in carrying on this great and ne- 
ceſſary work, in conjunction with my allies, but juſtify 
the meaſures hitherto taken, and the expences already 
made, 

The confidence, you repoſed in me laſt year, has been 
made uſe of for the benefit of the public: And as the 
chief article of exceeding has,. by my equipping and ſend- 
ing to ſea three conſiderable ſquadrons, fallen upon the 
head of the navy, I am perſuaded the neceſſity of the ſer- 
vices, and the ſecurity, advantage and glory, that has ac- 


* crued to this nation from theſe ſquadrons, will ſufficiently 


ſpeak for themſelves, as long as both friends and foes, 
with joy and concern, confeſs they have ſeen and felt the 
effects of the naval power of Great-Britain, 

It is not to be wondered at, that the princes engaged 
in theſe enterprizes are very much diiturbed to ſee their 
projects rendered abortive. The king of Spain, impatient 
of the diſappointments he has met with, can no longer 


diſguiſe that enmity to us, which for ſome time he has 


only waited for a favourable opportunity to declare, He 
has now ordered his miniſter reſiding here to depart im- 
mediately from this country, leaving a memorial that is 
little ſhort of a declaration of war, wherein he again de- 
mands and inſiſts upon the reſtitution of Gibraltar. He 
docs not himſelf deny the offenſive alliance, nor his en- 
gagements to ſupport the Oſtend company, He makes 
my recalling thoſe ſquadrons, which his conduct has put 
me under a neceſſity of ſending to the Weſt-Indies, and 
the coaſt of Spain, the condition of any further correſpon- 
dence between the two crowns ; and, ſuppoſing the con- 
tinuance of my fleets abroad to be actual hoſtilities, threa- 
tens to repcl them with force, to the utmoſt of his 
power. | 

* But, not content with theſe menaces, inſults, and 
infractions of treaties, his Catholic majeſty is now making 
preparations to attack and beſicye Gibraltar; and in order 
to carry on that ſervice, or to cover another deſign, has 
allembled a great body of troops in that netgbourhaod. 
But as the preſent ſtate and condition of that garriſon, 


* with the reinforcements 1 have ordered thither, give me 
little cauſe to apprehend, or my encmies t2. hope for ſuc- 
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ceſs in that undertaking, the certain and undoubted inte]- 
ligence I have, that it is now reſolved to attempt an inva- 
fon upon theſe kingdoms in favour of the Pretender, by 
an embarkation from the coaſts of Spain, gives me reaſon 
to believe, that, though the ſiege of Gibraltar may proba- 
bly be undertaken, the public, avowed, and immenſe pre- 
parations made for that purpoſe are chicfly calculated ta 
amuſe the world, and to diſguiſe the intended invaſion, 
which I'am ſurely informed has been for ſome time agreed 


to be the firſt ſtep and beginning of the long premeditated 
rupture.“ : 


“ Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


© '{heſe conſiderations muſt awaken in you all ſuch : 
ſenſe of our common and immediate danger, as will,! 
doubt not, inſpire you with a zeal and cheariulneſs in rai- 
ſing the ſupplies neceſſary for the defence of your country, 
and for making good our engagements with our allies. 

A received too much ſatisfaction from the happineſs of 
my people in their full enjoyment and future proſpect of 
peace, eaſe, and proſperity, not to be ſenſibly affected 
with theſe new convulſions, and the unavoidable neceſſit 


am under of aſking larger ſupplies of my people, and of 


deſiring to be enabled to make ſuch an augmentation of 
my forces by ſea and land, as the preſent exigency of my 
aftairs requires, | 

I will order the proper eſtimates to be laid before you, 
and ſuch treaties as 1 have made with foreign princes for 
the hire of foreign troops : And as the expence, I was laſt 
year in a particular manner intruſted to make, haz 
amounted to no inconſiderable ſum, and the public utility 
may again require the like ſervices to be performed, I hope 
you will again repoſe the ſame truſt and confidence in 
me, 

It is with great pleaſure, that I ſee the time ſo near ap- 
proaching, when ſuch a conſiderable addition will be made 
to the ſinking fund. Let all, that wiſh well to the peace 
and quict of my govermnent, have the ſatisfaction to ſee, 
that our preſent neceſſities ſhall make no interruption in 
the progreſs of that deſireable work of gradually diſcharging 
the national debt. I hope therefore you will make a pro- 
viſion tor the inumediate application of the produce of the 
linking fund to the ules, for which it was ſo wiſely contri 
ved, and to which it ſtauds now appropriated, 
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&« My lords and gentlemen, 


J have had no thoughts of making any acquiſitions 

& to any parts of my dominions. My whole care and 
« concern has been to preſerve and maintain the undoubted 
« rights and privileges of my people; and therefore all my 
« meaſures have been preventive and defenſive. But, ſuch 
« endeavours being now rendered impracticable, vigorous 
« reſolutions, and a ſpeedy execution of them, can alone put 
* an effectual end to the dangers, that ſurround us. How- 
& ever hazardous and deſperate the enterprizes formed 
e againſt us may appear to be, your being aſſured, that they 
&« are reſolved upon, will, 1 am perſuaded, be ſufficient to 
4 prevail upon you, to put yourſelves in a condition to reſiſt 
and defeat them. 
If preſerving a due balance of power in Europe; if de- 
fending the poſſeſſions of the crown of Great- Britain, of 
infinite advantage and ſecurity to our trade and com- 
© merce; if ſupporting that trade and commerce againſt 
* dangerous and unlawful incroachments; and if the preſent 
*« eſtabliſhment, the religion, liberties, and properties of a 
*© Proteſtant people, are any longer conſiderations worthy of 
the care and attention of a Britiſh parliament, I need fay 
no more to incite my loyal and faithful houſes of parlia- 
ment to exert themſelves in the defence of all that is dear 
* and valuable to them.” | 


* 
* 


The zcal and indignation raiſed by this ſpeech was fo 
great, that, in the addreſſes of thanks, words were wanted 
to expreſs the deep reſentment at the inſults offered the king, 
at *the invaſions of the moſt valuable branches of trade, at the 
deſigns formed againſt the nation, and to applaud the wiſe 
meaſures taken by the king, to prevent the deſtructive de- 
ſigns againft the liberties of Europe. However, when the 
addreis was moved for in the houſe of commons, it was op- 
poſed by Mr. Pulteney and others. They urged, That 
the matter of peace and war is of the greateſt weight that can 
fall under their conſideration : That, as his majeſty's ſpeech 
contained many points of the higheſt moment and impor- 
tance, ſo no doubt his majeſty, in his great wiſdom and 
goodneſs towards his people, expected, on this occaſion, not 
only the ſupport, but likewiſe the advice of that houſe : That, 
in order thereto, they ought maturely to deliberate on __ 
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fary to ſtate ſome facts relating to thoſe weighty matters 
That the motion, 2s it was drawn up, implied an approba- 
tion of meaſures taken to prevent dangers ; which ſecmed 
prepoſterous, before they knew either what thoſe meaſure; 
were, or whether thoſe dangers were real : "That therefore 
they ought, for the preſent, to content themſelves with re- 
turning his majeſty the moſt humble thanks of the houſe, for 
his moſt gracious ſpeech, with aſſurances of ſupporting his 
majeſty in all juſt and neceſſary meaſures ; and appoint a 
day for taking the ſpeech into conſideration.“ To this it was 
anſwered in general, © That delays were often dangerous, 
and might be fatal in the preſent ſituation of affairs, which 
required vigorous and ſpeedy reſolutions, both for the encou- 
ragement of our friends, and the perfecting ſome alliancet, 
that were alrcady in great forwardneſs, and for the diſcou- 
ragement of our enemies, who had already blocked up Gin- 
raltar, and threatened it with a fiege : That the meaſures, 
that had been taken, were but a conſequence of the laſt 
year's reſolution, which the houſe had come to, after a full 
examination and mature conſideration of the ſtate of aftairs, 
then laid before both houſes by his majeſty: But that, how- 
ever, ſuch an addreſs, as was propoſed, did not preclude 2 
farther enquiry into thoſe matters.“ As the promiſe of reſto- 
ring Gibraltar was mentioned in ſome of the ſpeeches, vir 
Robert Walpole ſaid, © That, ſuch a promiſe not having 
been made, while he had the honour to be in the adminiſtra- 
tion, he could ſay nothing to it: That, if ſuch a promiſe 
was ever made, he du:it aver, that it was conditional, and 
made void and invalid by the king of Spain's refuſing to com- 
ply with the conditions, on which it was made ; and that, 
whenever the performance of that promiſe was mentioned to 
him, as inſiſted on by the king of Spain, he always delivered 
it as his fixed and poſitive opinion, That Gibraltar could 
not be given up without the conſent of parliament.” After 
the debate, the addreſs was carried by 251 againſt 81. 

The commons, purſuant to the king's detire in his ſpeech, 
applied themſelves to the aftair of the ſupplies. It was una- 
nimouſly reſolved to grant 20,000 ſeamen, and to augment 
the land- forces to 26,383 men. To defray the expence oi 
the fleet and army, Sir Robert Walpole propoſed a tax of 
four ſhillings in the pound on land. This was oppoſed by 
ſome members, who alledged, That it was more eligible 
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The warmeſt debate this ſeſſion was in the houſe of lords, 


on the 24th of January, all the peers in London having been Hebie en 
ſummoned to attend. In a grand committee, of which the Each. © 


lord de la War was chairman, the clerk was directed to read 
the titles of the papers that had been laid before the houſe, 


conſiſting chiefly of letters and memorials between the mini- 


ſters of Great Britain, France, and Spain, and the act of 
acceſſion of the States to the Hanover treaty. This done, 
the debate was opened by the lord Bathurſt, whoſe ſpœech, 
and the lord Townſhend's anſwer, were as follows: The 
lord Bathurſt began with taking notice, With what cau- 
tion and circumſpection the States-General had acted in the 
whole affair. That they had not fully and intirely acceded 
to the treaty of Hanover, ſince they had formally and ex- 
preſsly excuſed and diſcharged themſelves from the general 
guarantee of the treaties of Weſtphalia and Oliva, in which, 
© (they ſaid) they were never engaged.“ And, as to the bu- 
ſineſs of Thorn, they had only promiſed to employ their 
friendly offices for obtaining a reaſonable ſatisfaction.” So 
that they acceded only upon account of the 5th and 6th arti- 
cles of the treaty of Lee, for preſerving and maintaining 
their rights with reſpect to commerce ;* whereas, by the 
treaty of Hanover, Great-Britain and France ſtood engaged 


(a) The whole ſupply of this laſt year of king George was 
as follows : 


J. . J. 

Jan. 24. For 20, ooo ſeamen 1,040,000 o o 
—26. For 26, 383 land men 885, 494 94 
— For garriſons in the plantations, Minorca, 1 

Gibraltar, &c. 5 1574937 5 
For extra expences not provided for — 30,750 19 5 
Feb. 2. For the office of land.ordinary — 100,000 © © 
For the ordinary of the navy 109,071 7 8 
—14. For half-pay officers — — 00,000 0 
For Chelſca-Holpital out- penſioners — 4,847 2 © 
For arrears to the landg. of Hefle — 5,0 0 0 
For 12,c00 Heſſians 17,000 o o 
12 deficiency of funds a —— 160,206 17 5 
March 21. For making good the defi- 

ciency of the eee fond — — ge 79 


2,998,104 11 


—_ 2 


© 
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to apply the produce of the ſinking fund towards the preſent Geo. I. 
occaſions; but the land- tax was voted (a). 1726-27 
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Geo. I. to guarantee to the Dutch, not only the 5th and 6th articles 
1726-27. of the peace of Weſtphalia, but likewiſe the Barrier Treaty, 


and the treaty of Oliva, in favour of the Proteftants of Ger. 
many. And thus, in ſhort, the Dutch having enaged them- 
ſelves to nothing, what they had done, did not deterve the 
name of Acceſſion, the rather becauſe they made it an expteis 
condition, that their Act of Acceflion ſhould be © approved 
and ratified by the King of Great-Britain, the moſt Chriſtian 
king, and the king of Pruſſia. But, though this laſt poten- 
tate was one of the principal contractors in the treaty of Ha- 
nover, yet, no mention being now made of him, he could 
not tell what to make of it. That it ſeems his miniſter had 
refuſed ſigning the Act of ſucceſſion, probably upon account 
of the Dutch excuſing themſelves from the general guaranty. 
But, let his reaſons for receding from his engagements be 
what they would, his example might be of dangerous conſe- 
quence ; for by à letter from the duke de Bournonville, the 
Spaniſh miniſter at Vienna, it appeared, that they were not 
without hopes at the imperial court, that France might thereby 
think herſelf diſengaged from the Hanover alliance; in which 
event Great-Britain alone muſt bear the burden of an expen- 
five war with two of the greateſt potentates of Europe. That, 
the Dutch receiving far greater advantages than Great- 
Britain, from the Eaſt- India trade, and conſequently being 
more concerned than we in the ſuppreſſion of the Oſtend com- 
pany, they ought, at leaſt, to bear an equal ſhare with us in the 
expences of this war, and guarantee to us the poſſeſſion of 
Gibraltar, in the ſame manner, as Great-Britain guarantees 
to them their barrier. That, after all, he did not ſee any 
juſt reaſon for a rupture with Spain. That indeed the duke 
de Ripperda might have dropped ſome indecent and indiſcreet 
expreſſions; but he was known to be a hot-headed man; and 
princes have a right to diſavow the indiſcretions of their mi- 
niſters, which the king of Spain had done in a moſt ſolemn 
manner, with relation to Ripperda. That it was well 
known, that viglent miniſters do many unaccountable things. 
And, if their idle talk and fooliſh expreſſions were a juſt foun- 
dation for war, nations would ever be at daggers drawing. 
That, for ſoinc time paſt, the emperor had been treated here 
very cavalierly by fome perſons ; and that, in the memorial 
the marquis de Pozzobucno Jeft behind him, at his departure, 
it was ſuggeſted, © That the violent ftate, to which affairs are 
* now reduced, is owing to the miniſters of England.“ That 
112 the ſame memorial, mention is made of a Poſitive Promiſe 
nade by the king of Great - Britain for the reſtitution of Gib- 
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= raltar; whioh could not be ſuppoſed to be faid, without any Geo. I. 
| foundation ; and therefore it would be highly neceſſary to in- 1726-27. 
| quire, whether, in reality, ſuch a promiſe was ever made; — 
and whether any thing like it was mentioned in the treat 
concluded at Madrid? That, let that matter ſtand how it 
would, all poſſible methods of an amicable accommodation 
ought, in his opinion, to be tried before they engaged in a 
war, which, in our preſent circumftances, might be attended 
with very dangerous conſequences. 'T hat the nation is loaded 
with a debt of above fifty millions, But, though they are 
told of a ſinking fund applied to the gradual diſcharge of that 
heavy burden, yet it was more to be wiſhed than expected, 
that the operation of that wife contrivance ſhould ſuffer no 
interruption by the exigences inſeparable from a war. That 
one of our beſt mathematicians has foretold, that, if ever 
England raifes above five millions in a year, it will infaſlibl 
be exhauſted and ruined in a-few years. Now if, at this 
juncture, we ſhould enter upon a war, and not meddle with 
the ſinking fund, according to the ſcheme of thoſe in the ad- 
miniſtration, they muſt be obliged to raiſe, at leaſt, ſeven 
millions a year upon the people of England ; the conſequence 
of which was obvious and glaring to any one, who admitced 
the principle of that great mathematician. "That, in ſome uf 
the papers laid before the houſe, mention was made of great 
ſums of money diſtributed in divers places, to bring fome 
meaſures to bear, That, for his own part, he had touched 
neither Spanifh nor Engliſh gold. He was neither a Spaniard 
nor a Frenchman, but a true Engliſhman, and, as long as he 
had the honour to fit in that houſe, he would ſpeak and act for 
the good of his country. That therefore he would ſum up all 
he had ſaid, with earneſtly defiring their lordſhips ſeriouſly 
to conſider the matter before them, which was of the laſt con- 
pr and importance to the whole nation. What (ſaid | 
he) can we get by a war, if it be a ſucceſsful one? I will ſay 
it in one word, Nothing. What can we loſe, if it be un- 
proſperous ? I will fay it in one word, in a ſyllable, All.“ | 
This ſpeech was anſwered by the lord TT ownſhend, who 
ſaid, © That the treaty of Hanover, being purely defenſive, 
had made no alteration in the treaties ſubſiſting before, either 
between the contracting powers, or other princes and ſtates, 
That the true aim and intention of this alliance was a reci- 
procal guaranty for the protecting and maintaining the domi- 
nions and countries, both in and out of Europe, whereof 
each of the allies was actually poſſeſſed at the time of the 
ſigning this alliance, So that, by acceding thereto,! the 
crowns 
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Geo. I. to guarantee to the Dutch, not only the 5th and 6th articles 
1726-27. of the peace of Weſtphalia, but likewiſe the Barrier Treaty, 


and the treaty of Oliva, in favour of the Proteftants of Ger. 
many. And thus, in ſhort, the Dutch having enaged them- 
ſelves to nothing, what they had done, did not deterve the 
name of Acceſſion, the rather becauſe they made it an exprets 
condition, that their Act of Acceſſion ſhould be © approved 
and ratifed”* by the King of Great-Britain, the moſt Chriſtian 
king, and the king of Pruſſia. But, though this laſt poten- 
tate was one of the principal contractors in the treaty of Ha- 
nover, yet, no mention being now made of him, he could 
not tell what to make of it. That it ſeems his miniſter had 
refuſed ſigning the Act of ſucceſſion, probably upon account 
of the Dutch excuſing themſelves from the general guaranty. 
But, let his reaſons for receding from his engagements be 
what they would, his example might be of dangerous conſe- 
quence ; for by a letter from the duke de Bournonville, the 
Spaniſh miniſter at Vienna, it appeared, that they were not 
without hopes at the imperial court, that France might thereby 
think herſelf diſengaged from the Hanover alliance; in which 
event Great-Britain alone muſt bear the burden of an expen- 
five war with two of the greateſt potentates of Europe. That, 
the Dutch receiving far greater advantages than Great- 
Britain, from the Eaſt-India trade, and conſequently being 
more concerned than we in the ſuppreſſion of the Oftend com- 
pany, they ought, at Icaſt, to bear an equal ſhare with us in the 
expences of this war, and guarantee to us the poſſeſſion of 
Gibraltar, in the ſame manner, as Great-Britain guarantees 
to them their barrier. That, after all, he did not ſee any 
juſt reaſon for a rupture with Spain. That indeed the duke 
de Ripperda might have dropped ſome indecent and indiſcreet 
expreſſions; but he was known to be a hot- headed man; and 
princes have a right to diſavow the indiſcretions of their mi- 
niſters, which the king of Spain had done in a moſt ſolemn 
manner, with relation to Ripperda. That it was well 
known, that viglent miniſters do many unaccountable things. 
And, if their idle talk and fooliſh expreſſions were a juſt foun- 
dation for war, nations would ever be at daggers drawing. 
That, for ſome time paſt, the emperor had been treated here 
very cavalierly by ſome perſons ; and that, in the memorial 


the marquis de Pozzobueno left behind him, at his departure, 


it was ſuggeſted, © That the violent ſtate, to which affairs are 
* now reduced, is owing to the minifters of England.* That 
11 the ſame memorial, mention is made of a Poſitive Promiſe 
nade by the king of Great- Britain for the reſtitution of — 
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raltar; whioh could not be ſuppoſed to be ſaid, without any Geo. I. 

foundation; and therefore it would be highly neceſſary to in- 1726-27. 

quire, whether, in reality, ſuch a promiſe was ever made; 

and whether any thing like it was mentioned in the treat 

concluded at Madrid ? That, let that matter ſtand how it 

would, all poſſible methods of an amicable accommodation 

ought, in his opinion, to be tried before they engaged in a 

war, which, in our preſent circumftances, might be attended 

with very dangerous conſequences. That the nation is loaded 

with a debt of above fifty millions. But, though they are 

told of a ſinking fund applied to the gradual diſcharge of that 

heavy burden, yet it was more to be wiſhed than expected, 

that the operation of that wife contrivance ſhould ſuffer no 

interruption by the exigences inſeparable from a war. That 

one of our beſt mathematicians has foretold, that, if ever 

England raiſes above hve millions in a year, it will infallibl 

be exhauſted and ruined in a few years. Now if, at this 

juncture, we ſhould enter upon a war, and not meddle with 

the ſinking fund, according to the ſcheme of thoſe in the ad- 

miniſtration, they muſt be obliged to raiſe, at leaſt, ſeven 

millions a year upon the people of England ; the conſequence 

of which was obvious and glaring to any one, who admitced 

the principle of that great mathematician. That, in ſome of 

the papers laid before the houſe, mention was made of great 

ſums of money diſtributed in divers places, to bring fome 

meaſures to bear, That, for his own part, he had touched 

neither Spanifh nor Engliſh gold. He was neither a Spaniard 

nor a Frenchman, but a true Engliſhman, and, as long as he 

had the honour to fit in that houſe, he would ſpeak and act for 

the good of his country. That therefore he would ſum up all 

he had ſaid, with earneſtly defiring their lordſhips ſeriouſly 

to conſider the matter before them, which was of the laſt con- 

ſequence and importance to the whole nation. What (ſaid 

he) can we get by a war, if it be a ſucceſsful one? I will ſay 

it in one word, Nothing. What can we loſe, if it be un- | 

proſperous ? I will fay it in one word, in a ſyllable, All.” 9 

This ſpeech was anſwered by the lord 'T ownſhend, who 

ſaid, © That the treaty of Hanover, being purely defenſive, 

had made no alteration in the treaties ſubſiſting before, either 

between the contracting powers, or other princes and ſtates, 

That the true aim and intention of this alliance was a reci- 

procal guaranty for the protecting and maintaining the domi- 

nions and countries, both in and out of Europe, whereof 

each of the allies was actually poſſeſſed at the time of the 

ſigning this alliance, So that, by acceding thereto, the 
crowns” 
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FEY I. crowns of Great-Britain and France became guarantees of 
1726 2). the 5th and 6th articles of the treaty of Munſter, by which 


the Dutoh are entitled to excluſive rights and privileges of 
trade in the Eaſt- Indies. But that this guaranty was reci- 
procal between Great-Britain and the States-General, finee, 
by the treaty of 1667, Spain had granted to England the 
ſame rights and privileges, which the Dutch enjoyed by the 
5th and 6th articles of the treaty of Weſtphalia. That 
therefore the ſuppreſſing of the Oftend company, which ma- 
nifeſtly invaded thoſe excluſive rights and privileges, was be- 
come a common cauſe between us and the Dutch. That our 
concern therein is almoſt equal to theirs; ſince our Eaſt- 
India trade brings about 300,000 1. a year into the cuſtoms ; 
which being part of the general mortgage, if ſo conſiderable 
a branch of trade ſhould be loft, that yearly ſum would be 
taken from the ſinking fund. That by former treaties Grea:- 
Britain was guarantee to the Dutch for their barrier in the 
Netherlands, as reciprocally, by the ſame treaties, they were 
| Lp to Great-Britain tor the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, 

o that, in thoſe reſpects, we ſtood no more engaged to them, 
than they to us. That, indeed, by their act of acceſſion to 
the Hanover alliance, the States-General exempt themſelves 
from the general guaranty of the treaties of Weſtphalia and 
Oliva, to which they never ſtood engaged ; but neverthe- 
leſs, by the ſame act, they engage themſelves to employ, 
« jointly with Great-Britain and France, their friendly offices 
© for obtaining a reaſonable ſatisfaftion and reparation, as to 
© the infractions, which might have been made in the treaty 
of Oliva,” which is as much as the contracting powers have 
engaged themſelves to by the firſt ſecret article of the treaty 
of Hanover, and : indeed as little, as the Proteſtant poten- 
tates could do, in commiſeration of the ſeverities lately exer- 
ciſed againſt the Proteſtants of Thorn. That as to the idle 
talk and indecent expreſſions of the duke de Ripperda, they 
were not alledged a5 a juſt foundation for a rupture with 
Spain, but only as pregnant and corroborating indications of 
an offenſive alliance between that prince and the emperor, 
of which there were ſuch convincing proofs, as left no room 
to doubt it. That as to the ſccret article of that alliance in 


favour of the Pretender, his majeſty had received from ſeve- 
ral parts ſuch poſitive and concurring informations, that if 


the ſafety of the ſtate permitted to lay thoſe advices before 


the houſe, they would no more queſtion the certainty of ſuch 
an article, than if they had been preſent at the ſigning. of it. 


But he hoped that Illuſtrious aſſembly would not think auy 


UL 
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of his majeſty's ſervants, who had the honour to ſit amongſt Geo. I. 
them, ſo audacious, as to tell them downright untruths, or 1726-27. 
to preſume to impoſe upon their lordſhips, by alledging facts 


of ſo great importance, without ſufficient vouchers. Thar, 
as to the other articles of the ſecret offenſive alliance, relating 
to the ſupporting of the Oſtend company, and the reſtitution 
of Gibraltar, the king of Spain and his miniſters were ſo far 
from denying them, that, on the contrary, they did not 
ſcruple publicly to ayow and juſtify them. That therefore 
his majeſty could not, in prudence, but take early and pro- 
per meaſures to oppoſe an alliance, fo ditectly levelled againſt 
his crown and dignity, and invaſive of the moſt valuable 
rights and privileges acquired to his ſubjects by the moſt ſo- 
lemn treaties. That, at the ſame time, notwithſtanding 
theſe high provocations, his majeſty ſhewed his inclination 
and diſpoſition to an amicable accommodation; and, with 
this view, it was intimated to the courts of Vienna and Ma- 
drid, that, if the emperor would remove the Oftend company 
to Trieſte, or any other place in his dominions, which did 
not heretofore belong to the Spaniſh monarchy, Great- 
Britain would quietly acquieſce. But inſtead of accepting this 
propoſal, thoſe two courts not only ſeemed refolved to ſup- 
port the Oſtend trade, but Spain, in the memorial lately 
preſented by the marquis de Pozzobueno, inſiſted on the 
ſpeedy reſtitution of Gibraltar, by virtue of a pretended poſi- 
tive promiſe, that exiſts no where ; which put his majeſty 
and the whole nation under the neceſſity of a vigorous ſelt- 
defence.” 

After theſe and ſeveral other ſpeeches, particularly by the 
lord Bingley, who was anſwered by the lord Carteret, it was 
reſolved (by 98 againſt 25) © That it fully appears to this 
committee, upon confideration of his majeſty's ſpeech, and 
the letters and memorials laid before the houſe, by his ma- 
jeſty's order, That the meaſures, his majeſty has thought fit 
to take, were honourable, juſt, and neceſlary for preventing 
the execution of the dangerous engagements, entered into in 


favour of the pretender ; for preſerving the dominions be- 


longing to the crown of Great-Britain, by folemn treaties, 
and particularly thoſe of Gibraltar, and the iſland of Minorca 
and for maintaining to his people their moſt valuable rights 
and privileges of commerce, and the peace and tranquility of 
Europe.” 

Againſt this reſolution, a proteſt was entered by ſeventeen 
lords ; and the lord Lechmere moved for an addreſs to the 
king, to make new and preſſing inſtances with his Pruſſian 


majeſty, 
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1726-27. critical and dangerous juncture requires.” But this motion 


of the com- 


was rejected, which occaſioned another proteſt. 

Mean time the commons addreſſed the king for the acceſ. 
ſion of the States to the treaty of Hanover, and for copies of 
the memorials, letters, and anſwers, between the Britiſh 
miniſters and the courts of Vienna and Madrid. Some 
puſhed matters farther, and moved for a copy of the memo- 
rial preſented by Mr. Pointz to the king of Sweden, the 4th 
of June, 1726, and alſo for the ſecret offenſive article be- 
tween the emperor and the king of Spain, but both theſe mo- 
tions were rejected. As the court of Spain had perſiſted in 
the reſtitution of Gibraltar, purſuant to a promiſe made to 
that purpoſe, it was moved for an addreſs for the declaration, 
letters, or engagements, which, in the marquis de Pozzo- 
bueno's letter to the duke of Newcaſtle, of the 21ſt of De- 
cember laſt, is aſſerted to be a Poſitive Promiſe (b). This 
motion was ſupported by Mr. Pulteney, and oppoſed by 
Sir Robert Walpole, who did not diſown, That ſuch a 
promiſe might indeed have been made in a former adminiſtra- 
tion: But this he was ſure of, that, if there was ſuch a pro- 
miſe, it was upon certain conditions, which not having been 
performed within the limited time, it was thereby become 
invalid : And as for the declaration, or letter, the commu- 


(b) The paragraph in the 
letter relating to Gibraltar, was 
as follows : 

But as to what was then 
declared to Mr. Stanhope by 
word of mouth, and in writing, 
that the good correſpondence 
and friendſhip with England 
depended abſolutely on the 
ſpeedy rcſtitution of Gibraltar : 
1 cannot avoid confirming it a- 
new to your excellency, by or- 
der from the king my maſter, 
as a declaration moſt juſtl 
founded, inſiſting on that reſti- 
tution, after the king of Great- 
Britain, had on this point given, 
as he did give, a poſitive pro- 
miſe ; beſides that, on the other 
hand, the ceſſion, which his 
majeſty made precedently of 
that place, is become null, be- 


cauſe of the infractions made in 
the conditions on which 1t was 
permitted that the Engliſh gar- 
riſon ſhould remain in poſſeſſion 
of Gibraltar ; ſeeing that, con- 
trary to all the proteſtations 
made, they have not only ex- 
tended their fortifications, by 
exceeding the limits preſcribed 
and ſtipulated, but what is more, 
contrary to the expreſs and lite- 
ral tenor of the treaties, they 
receive and admit the Jews and 
Moors, in the ſame manner as 
the Spaniards, and other nations 
confounded and mixed, con- 
trary to our holy religion; not 
to mention the frauds and con- 
tinual contrabands which are 
carried on there, to the preju- 
dices of his majeſty's revenues. 


nication 
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nication of which was inſiſted on, the ſame was altogether Geo. I. 
impracticable and unprecedented, the private letters of princes 1726-27» 


eing almoſt as ſacred as their very perſons.” After a debate, 
this motion was alſo rejected by a majority of 204 againſt 97. 
After this, the lord Morpeth moved “ for an addreſs for co- 
pies of all ſuch memorials or repreſentations to his majeſty 
from the crowns of Sweden and Denmark, as did induce him 
to ſend the ſquadron the laſt year into the Baltic.” This 
motion was oppoſed by Mr. Horace Walpole, who, in a lon 
ſpeech, juſtified all the ſteps that had been taken by Great- 
Britain ſince his majeſty's acceſſion (particularly from the 
opening of the congreſs at Se to preſerve the ba- 
lance of power, the peace of Europe, and the tranquility of 
the North; and with this laſt view to prevent the czarina's 
deſigns againſt Sweden and Denmark, in favour of the duke 
of Holſtein. Mr. William Pulteney anſwered this ſpeech; 
but, the queſtion being put upon the lord Morpeth's motion, 
it paſſed in the negative by a majority of 196 voices 
againſt 79. 

In the account how the money given for the ſervice of the 
laſt year was diſpoled of, there was an article of the ſum of 
125,000 J. charged in general terms, as iſſued out for other 
engagements and expences, over and above ſuch as were 
therein ſpecified. Upon this it was reſolved to addreſs the 
king for an account of the diſpoſition of that money ; in an- 
ſwer to which the houſe was told, * That the ſum mentioned 
in the addreſs was iſſued and diſburſed, purſuant to the 
power given to his majeſty by parliament, for neceſſary ſer- 
vices and engagements, of the utmoſt importance to the 
trade and navigation of this kingdom, and the tranquility 
of Europe; and which require the greateſt ſecreſy ; and 
therefore a particular account of the 4Þribution of it cannot 
poſſibly be given, without a maniteſt prejudice te the 
public,” 

Mr. Pulteney, not ſatisfied with this anſwer, faid, * That 
when the commons, in the laſt ſeſſion, reſolved to make 
good all ſuch expences, as ſhould be for the ſecurity of trade 
and navigation, and for the preſervation of the peace of Eu 
rope, they did not diveſt themſelves of their undoubted right 
of being acquainted with the diſpoſition of public money : 
That, if they gave up fo eſſential a right, that houſe would 
become altogether uſeleſs, or ſerve only blindly to approve of, 
and regiſter the acts and deeds of the miniſters : That he did 
not in the leaſt, doubt the diſburſement of the 125,0001. 
for neceſſary ſcrvices ; But that, if they were ſatisfied with 


ſuch 


Palm's me- 
mor ial * 
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1726-27. prove a very dangerous precedent, and ſerve to cover embez- 
Alements of the public treaſure: 


Then he moved for a fur- 


ther addreſs for an account of that ſum. But the queſtion 
was carried againſt addreſſing, by 235 againſt 110; and, 
inftead of it, it was reſolved, without a diviſion, * That an 
humble addreſs be preſented to his majeſty, to return his ma- 
jeſty the thanks of this houſe, for his great care and wiſdom, 
in taking ſuch ſteps, and entering into ſuch engagements, 
as his majeſty thought would beſt conduce to the ſecuring 
of the trade and navigation of this kingdom, and to the pre- 
ſervation of the peace of Europe; and to aſſure his majeſty 
that this houſe, placing an entire confidence in his majeſty's 
225 and regard for the true intereſt of his people, will 

and by and ſupport his majeſty in all ſuch further meaſures, 
as his majeſty ſhall find neceſſary and expedient for prevent- 
ing a rupture, for the honour and advantage of theſe king- 


dom's.? 


The king's ſpeech was examined in other places as well as 
in the parliament. The court of Vienna took great offence 
and paſſed ſevere cenſures upon it. The imperial reſident at 
London was ordered to preſent a bold memorial to the king, 


and afterwards to publiſh it to the whole nation, as an appeal 


to the people againſt their ſovereign. With it was publiſhed 
count Einzendorff's letter to Palms, which was ſtill more in- 


jurious than the memorial (c) 


de) The memorial was as fol- 
lows : 


* Moſtſerene and potent king, 


As ſoon as the ſpeech, made 
by your majeſty to the parlia- 
ment of Great-Britain now aſ- 
ſembled, came to the know- 
ledge of his imperial and ca- 
* majeſty, my moſt gracious 
maſter, he was ſtruck with the 
utmoſt aſtoniſhment, that your 
majeſty could ſuffer yourſelf to 
be prevailed upon to declare 
from the royal throne, to that 
moſt renowned nation, in a 
manner hitherto unheard of, as 
certain and undoubted facts, ſe- 
veral things, ſome of which are 


The 


ſtrained in that ſpeech to a 
wrong ſenſe, ſome are intirely 
diſtant from the intentions of his 
imperial and catholic majeſty; 
and laſtly (which affect much 
more ſenſibly than all the reſt) 
ſome things abſolutely void of 
all foundation. 

For as to what regards the 
peace, concluded at Vienna, 
with the n oſt ſerene king of 
Spain, who can forbear being 
aſtoniſhed, that this very peace, 
which is built on the quadruple 
alliance, ſigned at London, and 
other treaties conttacted with 
your majeſty, as its ſolid and 
ſole foundation ; and, for the 
obtaining of which peace, your 

ma- 
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reſented by the parliament. Both houſes joined in 


majeſty, together with your al- 
lies, waged ſo bloody, 10 long 
and ſo glorious a war, and too 

- yourſelf ſo much pains to | pen 
cure, ſhould now be alledged 
by your majeſty as ajuſt ground 
of complaint, and ſhould be 
made uſe of as a pretence for 
theſe things, which hitherto 
your miniſters have been doing 
in all parts, to the great detri- 
ment of the emperor and the 
empire, and the public tran- 
quillity, and ſhould be repre- 
{ſented by your majeſty to the 
Britiſh nation, with ſo much 
animoſity againſt the emperor 
and king of Spain, as a viola- 
tion of treaties. 

After complaining of the 
peace made at Vienna, com- 
plaint 1s likewiſe made of the 
treaty of commerce entered into 
with Spain, which is calculated 
to promote the mutual and law- 
ful advantages of the ſubjects of 
both parties, which is agreea- 
ble to the law of nations, and 
to the cuſtoms of all people in 
amity with each other; which 
can in no reſpect be of any pre- 
judice to the Britiſh nation, whe- 
ther we regard the fituation of 
the countrics, or the particular 
nature of the trade, and which 
15 not in the leaſt repugnant to 
the treatics made with Great- 
Britain, So that, if this treaty 
be conſidered with a mind free 
from prejudice, and from all de- 
gn of inflaming the nation, 
there will remain no pretencc to 
ſay, that this treaty can be grie- 
vous or hurtful to a nation for 
which his imperial majeſty las 


dreſs 


- cenſured in 
parliament, 


the greateſt affection and eſteem, 
and whoſe glorious exploits and 
important ſuccours no time will 
efface out of his memory. 

Theother head of complaint, 
which contains ſuch things as 
are void of all foundation, re- 
lates principally to that ima- 

inary alliance, which in the 
—. is called offenſive, and is 
there ſuppoſed to have been 
made againſt your majeſty, be- 
tween the emperor and king of 
Spain. But it will not only ap- 
pou how | and frivo- 
ous this ſuppoſition is, from 
the offer lately made by his 
imperial and catholic majeſty, 
of entering into a convention, 
De ſe mutuo non offendendo,“ 
but will be entirely refuted by 
the conſideration of the tenor of 
the treaty ofallianceand friend- 
ſhip itſelf made with the crown 
of Spain, and communicated in 
its whole extent to your majeſty 
when 1t 1s proper; from the 
words of which, whether the 
leaſt ſhadow or appearance of an 
offenhve alliance can be drawn, 
15 ſubmitted to the judgment of 
the whole world. 

Another part of the complaint 
relates to the ſecret articles made 
in favour of the pretender, 
whereof your — aſſerts 
that you have certain and un- 
doubted informations, by which 
articles it ſhould have been a- 
gteed to ſet the pretender on the 
throne of Great- Britain. With 
what view, on what motive, 
and to what purpoſe, theſe infor- 
mations, founded on the falſeſt 
reports, were repreſented to the 

peo- 
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1726-27. majeſty, by the memorial of Mr. Palms, and at his inſolency 
5 of diſperſing the ſame throughout the kingdom: Aſſuring, 


that this audacious manner of appealing to the people, and 


people of Great- Britain, is not 
only eaſy to be underſtood, b 
his imperial and catholic — 
ty, but is obvious to the meaneſt 
capacity. But ſince the invio- 
lable dignity and honour of ſuch 
great princes cannot ſuffer, that 
aſſertions of this nature, intirely 
unſupported by truth, ſhould be 
advanced from the royal throne 
to the whole nation, and to all 
mankind ; his ſacred imperial 
and catholic majeſty has ex- 
preſsly commanded me, that I 
thould declare to your majeſty, 
and to the whole kingdom of 
Great-Britain, how highly he 
thinks himſelf affronted there- 
by, ſolemnly affirming, upon his 
imperial word, that there exits 
no ſecret article nor convention 
whatſoever, which contains, or 
can tend to prove the leaſt tittle 
of what has been alledged. But 
that the ſecret deſigns, which lie 
concealed under a conduct till 
this time unheard of, may more 
manifeſtly appear, it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that the timeis purpoſe- 
ly taken for doing this, when a 
negotiation is on foot at Paris, 
for compoſing the differences 
which have ariſen without any 
fault of his imperial and catho- 
lic majeſty ; which negotiation 
ſufficiently ſhews how much his 
imperial and catholtc majeſty 1s 
at all times inclined to peace; 
and to the religious obſervation 
of his treaties. 

As to what is ſaid of Gibral- 
tar, and concerning the ſiege 
thereof, under which in the 


ſpeech it is inſinuated, as if 


* 


ſome other deſign was concealed, 
the hoſtilities notoriouſly com. 
mitted in the Indies, and elſe. 
where,againſt the king of Spain, 
in violation of treaties, ſeem to 
have given a very juſt occaſion 
to the king of Spain, for at- 
tempting that ſiege. But, as to 
the intentions and engagements 
of the emperor upon that arti- 
cle, it 1s eaſy to ſee what they 
are, by the treaty abovemen- 
tioned, which has been com- 
municated. 

As to what is ſaid in the laſt 
place, concerning the Oſtend 
trade, which the goodneſs of 
the Catholic king induced him 
to favour (being bound by no 


treaty) after he had been ” | 
e 


prized of the juſt reaſons fort 
eſtabliſhment of it, various ex- 
pedients for a compoſition have 
been propoſed, not only at the 
Hague, but even lately at Paris, 
leſt this harmleſs method of pro- 
viding for the ſecurity of the 
barrier ſhould prove an obſtacle 
to the common friendſhip of 
neighbouring powers. 

Which things being thus, the 
injury offered to truth, the ho- 
nour and dignity of his ſacred 
imperial — catholic majeſty 
require, that they ſhould beex- 
E to your majeſty, to the 

ingdom of Great-Britain, and 
to the whole world. And his 
ſacredimperial majeſty demands 
that reparation which 1s due to 
him by all manner of right, tor 
the great injuries which have 
been done him by theſe many 

1mputations.? 
turning 
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turning a memorial into a ſeditious libel, was a proceed- Geo, I. 
ing that created in them the utmoſt abhorrence and deteſta- 1726-27. 


tion. 

The endeavouring (ſays the addreſs) to inſtil into the 
minds of any of your faithful ſubjects the leaſt diſtruſt or dif- 
fidence in your majeſty's ſacred royal word, or to make a diſ- 


tinction between your majeſty and your people, is an attempt 


as vain as preſumptuous. If time has not effaced the memo- 


ry of the glorious exploits, and important ſuccours (confeſſed 
to have been received from Great-Britain) gratitude, affec- 
tion and eſteem for this nation, will be beſt manifeſted, by 
doing honour to the king, whom the people honour, and 
juſtice to the people, whole rights and privileges the beſt of 
kings is now defending, againſt the invaſions and incroach- 
ments made upon them.“ Beſides this addreſs, the lord 
Townſhend ſent a letter in the king's name to the emperor's 
reſident, ordering him forthwith to depart the kingdom, 
About the ſame time monſieur de Chavigny, the French 
miniſter at the general diet of Ratiſbon, preſerited a declara- 
tion to the diet, affirming, that the preparations which were 
making in France, were only for the preſervation of peace : 
That the guarantee of the treaty of Munſter, in favour of 
the States, did not any way concern the Germanic body : 
That, far from deſigning to invade the territories of Ger- 
many, the king of France, on the contrary, would exert 
himſelf to preſerve their rights and privileges: That the re- 
port, as if his ambaſſador at the Porte had ſollicited the Turks 
to come to reſolutions againſt the peace of the empire, was 
a calumny : That he would faithfully obſerve the treaty of 
Weſtphalia : And hoped for a ſuitable return by the like ſen- 
timents and diſpoſitions, | 
The imperial commiſſioners at the diet were highly of- 
fended at this declaration, which was not regiſtered accord- 
ing to cuſtom, and they publiſhed, a few days after, an im- 
perial decree, full of invectives againſt the ſteps taken by the 
courts of Great-Britain and France, particularly againſt his 
Britannic majeſty's ſpeech to his parliament, Mr. Le Heup, 
the Britiſh minither at Ratiſbon, delivered the next day to the 
diet a declaration of the ſame import with Chavigny's, which 
raiſed a great ferment among the imperialiſts, who loudly 
complained, That this ſecond declaration was manifeſtly 
intended as a perſonal inſult to bis imperial majeſty, ſince it 
was preſented in open defiance of his decree againſt the firſt,” _ 
But to this it was anſwered, in behalf of the Britiſh miniſter, 
* That he was not to take any public notice of his imperial 
Vor. XIX. Oo ma- 
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Geo. I. majeſty's decree; and that ſuch decrees, in what form or ſtile of F 
4726-27 ſoever, cannot divert or interrupt foreign miniſters in the ex- tant 
erciſe of their functions, directed to the ſtates of the empire, W the 
and not to the emperor ; nor in the execution of the orders a fq 
they may, at any time, receive from their reſpective maſters.” adv 
Ihe imperial miniſters at Ratiſbon made alfo a terrible out- kin 
cry againſt an expreſſion in the Engliſh and French envoys or 
memorials, wherein they call the charge againſt the kings tan 
their maſters, as if they had endeavoured to excite the Otto- bod 
man porte againſt the emperor, by no ſofter name than Pri 
that of Calumny; which was ſo warmly reſented, that the vite 
imperialiſts gave out, There could be no reconciliation be- def 
tween the emperor and the king of Great-Britain, till ſatis- not 
faction was made for that affront. tw. 
Sweden ac- The king at this time had the ſatisfaction of hearing the 12. 
222 — king of Sweden's acceſſion to the treaty of Hanover. This bu! 
ere. acceſſion was ſigned the 14th of March at Stockhoim. The in 
king of Sweden was to furniſh, when the caſe of the alli- Ct 
ance ſhould happen, three thouſand foot and two thouſand the 
horſe : His guarantee was not to reach beyond the limits ot his 
Europe: The ſtipulated troops were not to be employed in tal 
Italy or Spain : His engagement was only with Great-Bri- ſc 
tain and France. The main point was the ſecret article, tie 


Treaty with 


Denmark. 


by virtue of which the two kings, to ſhew their friendſhip to 
his Swediſh majeſty, were to pay at Hamburgh, Amfter- th 


dam, or London, as Sweden ſhould direct, the ſum of 50,000]. fo 
ſterling for three years, or the value thereof, according to th 
the exchange, in half-yearly payments. In return for this ch 
mark of their friendſhip, the king of Sweden was to hold in tr 
readineſs another body of 7, ooo foot, and 3, ooo horſe, to * 
be employed where the caſes of the alliance ſhould render it K 
neceſſary. Provided however, that, when their Britannic C: 
and moſt Chriſtian majeſties ſhould require the ſervice ol 10 
theſe 10, ooo men, they ſhould be in their pay, and liable to F. 
be recalled when Sweden ſhould be in any real or imminent tt 
danger. tr 

The king of Denmark did not accede in form to the treaty tt 


of Hanover, but ſigned an alliance the 16th of April. The 
king of Denmark promiſed to keep on foot 24,000 men, t 
ready to march upon the firſt advice of the motion of the t. 


Muſcovities, or of any other troops that ſhould come to at: : 
tack Sleſwick, and diſturb the peace of Lower-Saxony : P 
The French king promiſed to pay to his Daniſh: majeſty t 
350,000 rix-dollars for four years, payable quarterly at Ham- { 
burgh. As ſoon as the Daniſh army ſhould march, the king 0 
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of France was to take 20,000 men into his pay : His Bri- Geo. I. 
tannic majeſty was to hold in readineſs 12,000 men to join 1727. 
the 24,000 Danes, when they began to march, and to ſend , 
| a ſquadron of ſhips to cover the Daniſh coaſts upon the firſt 


advice of the motions of the Muſcovite fleet. The French 
king was to hold in readineſs at leaſt 30,000 men to march 
or make diverſions where it ſhould be needful, and his Bri- 
tannic majeſty engaged to have likewiſe in readineſs another 
body of 12,000 men for the ſame purpoſes, If the king.of 
Pruffia ſhould be attacked for refuſing a paſſage to the Muſco- 
vites, the contracting kings were to join their armies in his 
defence, By the ſecret articles, the king of Denmark was 
not to diſpoſe of __ troops contrary to the intereſt of the 
two kings. If the French king ſhould deſire to employ the 
12,000 men in his pay, for affairs not relating to Denmark, 
but only to his own ſervice, or that of the treaty of Hanover, 
in ſuch caſes they ſhall be allowed for the ſervice of his moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty. As the Muſcovites, in order to trouble 
the peace of the empire, muſt penetrate through Poland, 
his Poliſh majeſty was to be acquainted with the meaſures 
taken to hinder their coming into the empire, and invited to 
ſtop the paſſes the Muſcovites would take in his territo- 
ries. 


A convention had likewiſe been made the laſt year with Convention 


the prince of Heſſe, by which he was to hold in readineſs, _ 


for the ſervice of Great-Britain, eight thouſand foot and four 
thouſand horſe. He was to maintain theſe troops at his own 
charge for two years. As the landgrave had not ſo many 
troops on foot, and was to be at a great expence in levying 
what was wanted, as well as in remounting the cavalry, the 
king promiſed to pay him 75,0001. ſterling after the ratifi- 
cation of the convention, and 50,0001. in the February fol- 
lowing, or before, in caſe the troops ſhould be required. 
For the ſubſidies, pay, and ſubſiſtance of theſe forces when 
they ſhould ſerve, they were to be ſettled according to the 
treaty made at London in 1722. France came not into this 
treaty, ſo the whole expence fell upon England. 


As theſe treaties were very expenſive, ah opportunity was Motion for 


taken, when the commons were debating on the malt-bill, ut. 
to have it moved by Mr. Scroope, ſecretary of the treaſury, ,,,. 


© That a clauſe of approbation ſhould he received, im- 
powering the king to apply ſuch ſums as ſhould be neceſſary 
tor defraying the expences and engagements as had been, or 
ſhould be made before the 25th of December next, in con- 


certing ſuch meaſures as he ſhould think meſt conducive to 
Oo 2 the 


Heſſe+ 


clauſe ia 
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the ſecurity of trade and navigation, and reſtoring the peace 
of Europe.“ Upon this aroſe a very long and warm debate. 
It was ſaid, in ſupport of the motion, That his majeſty 
was ſo unwilling to put his ſubjects to any extraordinary ex- 
pences, that he had demanded no more ſupplies this ſeſſion, 
than what he thought abſolutely neceſſary for the ſervice of 
the year : But, in the preſent poſture of affairs, ſome un- 
foreſeen accidents might require a further expence, for which 
no eſtimate could now he made, becauſe ſome treaties, his 
majeſty thought fit to enter into, were not yet finiſhed, 
Therefore they ought to enable him to anſwer ſuch 'con- 
tingencies. That the houſe had ſeveral times repoſed the 
ſame confidence in him, which he had never abuſed : And 
what was now aſked was only for a ſhort time.” On the 
other hand it was urged, * That the aſking and granting 
ſupplies without an eſtimate was unparliamentary : "That the 
clauſe moved for was inconſiſtent with that part of the bill, 
which forbids the iſſuing of the ſupplies thereby granted, to 
any other purpoſes than thoſe ſpecihed, and rendered inct- 
fectual that appropriation of the public money, which the 
wiſdom of all parliaments had thought a neceflary ſecurity 
againſt the miſapplication of it: Which was the more to be 


feared, becauſe no proviſion was made to oblige any perſon _ 


to account for any money, that ſhall be diſpoſed of, by virtue 
of the power in this clauſe, That vaſt ſums had alrcady 
been granted, which appeared ſufficient to anſwer any occa- 
ſions, as far as their preſent views could reach; and, if any 
unexpected emergency ſhould demand a further ſupply, that 
might be provided for in the uſual manner, when neceſſity 
required. That this might be done with leſs inconvenience. 
and with leſs danger of miſapplication, than by ſuch a delc- 

ation of almoſt a diftatorial authority to the miniſters, 

hat this parliament had already given ſo many inſtances of 
their zeal and affection for his majeſty, that there could be no 
room to doubt of their readineſs to make good whatever he 
ſhould expend in concerting ſuch meaſures, as he ſhould 
think moſt conducive to the advantage and intereſt of his 
people. That ſuch an unlimited and abſolute power ought 
never to be given in a free government, but upon occaſions 
of evident neceſſity, when the very bcing of the government 
is in imminent danger. That the repoſing a confidence in 


the crown in the diſpoſition of ſuch immenſe ſums of money, 


as by the advice of unthrifty miniſters may be expended, 
might be attended with great prejudice to the propertics of the 
ſubjects, and great danger to our excellent conſtitution, which 
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cannot be preſerved but by a ſtrict adherence to thoſe eſſential Geo. J. 
parliamentary forms of granting ſupplies only upon eſtimates, 1727. 


and of appropriating the ſame to ſervices and occaſions pub- 
licly avowed and judged neceſſary. "That the departing from 
theſe excellent methods would by degrees render parliaments 
altogether uſeleſs. That the precedents alledged to juſtify 
this clauſe were far from being full to the point, and ſatis- 
factory; and, if they were, ought not to be followed, leſt 
clauſes of the ſame nature might become ſo frequent, as in 
time to lodge in the crown, and in the miniſters, an abſolute 
and uncontroulable power of raiſing money upon the people, 
which by our wiſe conſtitution is, and with ſafety can be, 
lodged in the whole legiſlature.” The debate being ended, 
Mr. Scroope's motion was carried by 1 pe gates! of 225 againſt 
109 ; and the clauſe was added to the malt-bill ; which, 
being ſent up to the lords, occaſioned the like debate there 
as in the houſe of commons, but was at laſt carried by a ma- 


CEE EEE 


jority of 76 again 20 (a). 


(a) It may here be obſerved, 
that theſe clauſes of appropria- 
tion have been by ſome late 
writers confounded with votes 
of credit, which are of a very 
different nature. Votes of cre- 
dit were frequent in king Wil- 
liam's firſt war, and when, at 
the beginning of a ſeſſion, mo- 
ney was wanting, for providing 


for the ſervices of the next year, 


before the ſupplies were grant- 
ed, or any money-bills could 
paſs, the commons came to votes 
that gave the crown a power to 
borrow money to a certain ſum, 
and at a certain rate, to be re- 
paid out of the firſt ſupplies to be 
granted that ſeſſion: "Theſe were 
properly votes of credit, upon 
which money was advanced be- 
fore the ſupplies were granted 
or raiſed by act of parliament. 

But a clauſe of approbation 
is not a power given to borrow 


or raiſe money by a vote of the 


houſe of commons, but a power 
given, by authority of the le- 


Two 


giſlature, and by act of parha- 
ment, to apply or diſpoſe of 
ſome part of the ſupplies (raiſed 
by law) to particular uſes or 
ſervices, not ſpecifed in the eſ- 
timates or reſolutions of yy 4 
plies at the diſcretion of the 
crown upon future emergen- 
cies, or ſuch ſervices, as, by 
the nature of them, cannot pro- 
perly, or without dangerof ren- 
dering them ineffectual, be ex- 
plained or laid before a houſe of 
commons, 
There are many inſtances of 
this method of granting money, 
articularly in the year 1706, a 
8 is given in the clauſe of 
appropriation of the ſupplies of 
that year, to pay ſums due 
upon treaties made or to be 
made, and other charges of the 
war, for any time before, or till 
the «25th of December 1706, 
which method was continued 
ſeveral years ſucceſſively, 
This is a method, no doubt, 
that ought not to be wantonly 
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Motion for 
reifing part 
of the! ſup - 
ply in the 
coal-tax, 


TRAE.M 19414 D-K IT: 


Two days after it was moved by Sir William Yonge, 


That, towards the ſupply granted to the king, the ſum of 


370,000 I]. ſhould be raiſed by loans on Exchequer bills, to 
be charged on the ſurplus of the duties on coal and culm, 
which was re'crved for the diſpoſition of the parliament.” 
This motion was {trenuouſly oppoſed, and particularly by Mr, 
Pulteney ar. Sir Joſeph Jekyll. They objected, That, by 
ſeveral votes and acts of parliament, all the exceedings or 
ſurpluſes o public funds were to be applied towards leſſenin 

of the public debts, or to the increaſe of the ſinking fund. 
That this diſpoſition could not be altered without wounding 
public credit, which was already extreme low, fince the tak- 
ing off part of the mortgage could not but leſſen the ſecurity 
of the debt. That it was ſomewhat ſtrange, ſuch a motion 
ſhould be made by thoſe very perſons, who had the honour 
of being in the adminiſtration, who could not have forgot, 
what his majeſty had ſo ſtrongly recommended from the 
throne, at the opening of this ſeſſion, * That the produce of 
the ſinking fund might be immediately applied to the uſes, 
for which it was ſo wifely contrived, and to which it now 
ſtands appropriated.* And that this motion was ſtil] the more 
ſurpriſing, after th= large vote of credit, the houſe had ſo 
lately come to.“ To all this it was anſwered, That the ſur- 


pluſes in coals could not be deemed a part of the ſinking fund, 


ſince they had never been appropriated, but were reſerved for 
the diſpolition of parliament. Upon which the motion was 
carried by a majority of 209 againſt 82 (b). On 


or frequently practiſed. The 
grounds and foundation, upon 
which ſuch a confidence ſhould 
be allowed, ought to ariſe from 
a ſuppoſition, that ſervices may 
occur that are unforeſeen, and 
therefore could not be provided 
for ; that opportunities may cf- 
fer which may be unexpected 
and ſudden, but very eſſential 
and deciſive; that there are ſer- 
vices, which, by the nature of 
them, muſt be kept ſecret, be- 


cauſe, by being divulged, they 


would be diſappuintea ; and 


that there are ſervices which 
equally require the greateſt ſe- 
crecy, from the circumſtances 
and ſituation of the perſons with 


whom you tranſact, and this 
ſecrecy muſt equally extend to 
future times, as well as preced- 
ing times. There are, for in- 
ſtauce, princes, whoſe ſituation 
will not permit them to enter at 
once into offenſive engagemoents, 
till a ſate opportunity 1121] pre- 
ſent, who will, in the mean 
time, be induced to accept pri- 
vate ſubſidies and ſupplies, to 
put themſelves in a condition 
to declare, when called upon. 
(b) As the affair of the coal- 
tax has been miſunderſtood and 
miſrepreſented, it may nor be 
improper to put it in a clear 
light. In order to this it muſt 
be obſerved, that the W 
un 


OF ENGLAND. 
On the 15th of May, the king put an end to the ſeſſion, Geo. I. 


with this laſt ſpeech to both houſes : 


fund conſiſts of the ſurpluſes of 
the aggregate fund, the South- 
$3a fund, and the general fund, 

and of theſe only“. In the act 
of 1 Geo, I. which eſtabliſhes 
the aggregate fund, it is enact- 
ed, © That all other public mo- 
nies which after Michaelmas, 
1715, ſhall come into the Ex- 
chequer, noc being ap propriated 
or appointed to any uſe by any 
act ot parliament made, or to 
be made, ſhall be ſet apart and 
applied to, and for the uſes by 
the preſent act declared, as like- 
wiſe the overplus monies of the 
yearly ſum of 700,000 I. per 
ann. cfabliſhed tor the king's 
civil liſt. By virtue of theſe 
clauſes, the pol ar of the civil 


lit revenues, and all public mo- 


nies remaining in the Exche- 
quer, not appropriated by any 
act made, or to be made, were 
us of the aggregate fund; 

ut, as they were left to be ap- 
propriated by any acts to . 
made, as well as made, and 
any ſurplus, at that time ariſing 
from the aggregate fund, was 
made diſpoſeable for the public 
debts 81 revenues which were 
not in themſelves part of any of 
the three capital funds, the ſur- 
pluſes whereof conſtitute the 
ſinking fund, as they might be 
carried to the ſinking fund, as 
long as they —— unappro- 
priated, ſo they might be diſ- 
poſed of to any other uſe or ſer- 
vice by authority of parliament. 
Now it will appear upon exa- 
mination, that the coal-duty 
made no part of the finking 
fund. By the gth of queen 


004 


ſhould not be 


cc My 


Anne, the coal-duty was grant- 
ed from Sept. 28, 1716, to 
Sept. 28. 1724, and made a 
fund for building fifty new 
churches, &c. By 1 Georgel. 
the duty is continued for another 
year, to provide for the mini- 
ſters of the fifty new churches. 
By 5 George I. the duty is far- 
ther continued, and a fund of 
21,0001. is granted for thirty- 
two years, for raiſing 360, oool. 
for building churches, &c. with 
an intereſt of 41. per cent; and 
another fund of 30,5591. was 
created, for raiſing 500,000 l. 
by a lottery ; and the further 
ſum of 21,325 1. was applied, 
tor compleating the ſupplies 
granted that ſeſſion. It is there 
enacted, That all the ſurplus- 
money of the coal- duty, which 
ſhould, at the end of any quar- 


ter, remain, during the ſaid 


thirty-two years, after the afore- 
ſaid ſum ſhould be diſcharged, 
* ſhould be reſerved for the diſ- 
poſition of 3 and 

iſpoſed of to any 
uſe, but by authority of par- 
liament, and according to ſuch 
future acts, as ſhould be paſſed 
for that purpoſe.“ This then 
was the ſtate of the coal- duty 
in the year 1719: It was charg- 
ed with two funds of 21,000 J. 
per annum, and 39,559 l 145. 
per annum, when the produce 
of it was eftimated at 70,000 l. 
per annum, which made a pro- 
viſion for the diſpoſing the ſur- 
plus neceſſary. This tranſaction 
was in 1719: The ſinking fund 
was eflabliſhed in 1716; but, if 
it had been the ſenſe of the par- 
amen, 
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4 My lords and gentlemen, 


cc 1 Acquain led you, at the opening of this ſeſſion, with 
„ 4 the dangers which threatened this kingdom, and the 
peace and liberties of Europe, I am now to return you 
% my thanks for the zeal and diſpatch, with which you have 
« proceeded upon the ſeveral points I then recommended to 
« your care; for the confidence you have repoſed in me; 
« and for the aſſurances you have given me of your ſupport 
c and aſſiſtance, in vindication of my honour, and in the 
& maintenance and defence of the undoubted rights and pri- 
« yileges of this nation, ſo openly and notoriouſly invaded 
cc and attacked. 

« The ſiege of Gibraltar proves, beyond all diſpute, the 
« end and deſign of the engagements entered into by the 
« emperor and the king of Spain; but the preparations | had 
“ made for the defence of that place, and the bravery of m 
ec troops, will, I doubt not, convince them of the raſhneſs 
& and folly of that undertaking. However, the love of 
„ peace has hitherto prevailed upon me, even under this 
cc high provocation, to ſuſpend, in ſome meaſure, my re- 
* ſentments ; and, inſtead of having immediate recourſe to 
&« arms, and demanding of my allies that aſſiſtance, which 
© they are engaged and ready to give me, I have concurred 
« with the moſt Chriſtian king and the States-General, in 
« making ſuch overtures of accommodation, as muſt con- 


liament, that the coal-duty, or 
any ſurplus of it, had belonged 
to the ſinking fund, the provi- 
ſion for the diſpoſition of the ſur- 
plus had been unneceſſary, or 
the direction, that is given by 
the act of parliament, had been 
an invaſion of the ſinking fund; 
but we ſee in 1719 (in the in- 
fancy of the ſinking fund, when 
it wanted aſſiſtance) 521,3251. 
taken out of the coal-duty for 
the ſervice of the year, and the 
ſurplus reſerved for the future 
diſpoſition of parliament, which 
is an expreſs exception of this 
ſurplus out of the ſinking fund, 
becauſe, by the act eſtabliſhing 


the aggregate fund, this ſur. 
plus might have been carried to 
that fund, and conſequently in- 
to the ſinking fund, which it is 
plain this reſtriction was pur- 
poſely inſerted to prevent, and 
to leave it to the diſcretion of 
future parliaments, to make 
ſuch uſe of this ſurplus, as the 
ſhould from time to time think 
moſt conducive to the public 
good. Thus Mr. Pulteney and 
Sir Joſeph Jekyll's objections, 
founded on the coal-duty's be- 
ing part of the ſinking fund, 
and thoſe of others ſince, are 
entirely groundleſs. 


« yince 
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vince all the world of the uprightneſs of our intentions, and Geo. I. 
of our ſincere diſpoſition to peace, and demonſtrate to 1727. 


whoſe ambition and thirſt of power the calamities of a 
war arc to be imputed, if theſe juſt and reaſonable propo- 
ſitions are rejected. In the mean time, I have the plea- 
ſure to acquaint you, that the crewn of Sweden has ac- 
ceded to the treaty of Hanover, and the convention be- 
tween me, his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, and the king of 
Denmark, is actually ſigned. | | 


«© Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


« The vigour and chearfulneſs you have ſhewn in raiſing 
ſo effectually, and upon ſuch eaſy terms, the neceſſary 
ſupplies for the ſervice of the current year, are not only 
inſtances of your zeal and affection to me, but demon- 


ſtrate the eſtabliſhed credit, power and ſtrength of this 
kingdom, | 


« My lords and gentlemen, 


e It would have been a great ſatis faction to me, if, before 
your ſeparation, I had been able to ſpeak to yau mare 
poſitively, and with greater certainty, upon the preſent 
poſture of affairs, But, as you have now diſpatched the 
public buſineſs, and as the ſeaſon of the year requires your 
going into your reſpective countries, I chufe rather to put 
an end to this ſeſhon, than to keep you any longer toge- 
ther unneceſlarily, The proviſions you have made, and 
the perfect union and harmony between me and my al- 
lies, will, I hope, enable me, by the divine aſſiſtance, 
either to withſtand and defeat the deſigns of our enemies, 
if their conduct ſhould bring upon us the neceſſity of a war; 
or to improve the bleflings of peace, if peace can, with 
juſtice, honour, and ſecurity be obtained.“ 


By this ſpeech it appears that, notwithſtanding the prepa- 


rations for war, as well by the allies of Hanover, as by thoſe 
of Vienna, overtures of accommodation had been made. All 
had declared, that the preſervation of the tranquility of Eu- 
rope was the end of their armaments. This the court of 


Spain did, at the ſame time that the ſiege ef Gibraltar was Gibraltar 
ordered. The Conde de las Torres, captain-general of the beſeged 


king of Spain's forces in Andaluſia, opened the trenches be- 
fore Gibraltar the 11th of February, He had an army of 


about 
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about twenty thouſand men, and was well provided with ar- 
tillery of all ſorts, with ammunition, and warlike ſtores, pro- 
portioned to the ſtrength of the place, and the bravery of the 
garriſon, which the Spaniards expected would lengthen the 
iege. Colonel Clayton, lieutenant-governor of the place, 
had troops and neceſfuries ſufficient for defence, till ſupplies 
could come from England, for which due preparations had been 
made. Upon'the repeated advices, that the Spaniards were 
preparing for the ſiege of Gibraltar, ſix men of war, the Kent, 
Lenox, Berwick, Royal Oak, Portland, and Tyger, were 
fitted out with all expedition. With theſe ſhips, and three 
regiments, Newton's, Diſney's, and Anſtruther's, Sir Charles 
Wager ſailed in January. When the ſiege was begun, colo- 
nel Stanhope, the Britiſh ambaſſador in Spain, having re- 
ccived the paſſports, he had demanded of king Philip, ſet out 
from Madrid for Boyonne, in his way to Boing having 
given the Britiſh merchants in that kingdom ſuch xg no- 
tice to take neceſſary precautions for ſecuring their effects, 
that, When orders came to the Spaniſh governors to ſeize 
them, theſe merchants ſuffered no conſiderable loſs by that 
ſeizure. In the beginning of March, colonel Hayes's and 
colonel Middleton's regiments of foot were put on board the 
tran ſports at Portſmouth, and ſailed for Gibraltar, under con- 
voy of the Torbay, Captain Haddock, and the Poole fire- 


ſhip, Colonel Clayton's regiment was about the ſame time, 


ordered to imbark in the river of Thames, and a draught of 
ten companies out of the firſt regiment of foot-guards was 
made by lot (c). 

The earl of Portmore, governor of Gibraltar, notwith- 
ſtanding his advanced age, having been a colonel near forty 
years, reſolved to repair to his government, and imbarked 
at Portſmouth, on board the prince Frederick, appointed 
with the Yarmouth (two ſeventy gun ſhips) to convoy the 


(c) The lots fell on thoſe of The whole detachment to be 
f under the command of colonel 


Colonel Price, Guiſe, major in the ſaid regi- 
Colonel Haſtings, ment, 

Colonel Pearſon, Of theſe, colonel Treby re- 
Colonel Meyrick, ſigned his commiſſion, and was 
Colonel Duncombe, ſucceeded by cglonel Onſlow ; 
Colonel Inwood, captain Stanhope, of the ſaid 
Colonel Treby, regiment, alſo laid down his 
Colonel Brown, commiſſion, and was ſucceeded 
Colonel Oughton, in it by Mr. Parker. 


Colonel Williamſon, 
tranſ- 
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tranſports, on which the detachment of the guards and Clay- Geo. I. 
ton's regiment were embarked. All theſe forces arrived at 1727. 
Gibraltar the beginning of April, as did likewiſe five hun- 
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dred men from Minorca, who with the garriſon formed a 
body of fix thouſand men, the greateſt part of whom incamped 
on the ſouth point without the town, while the reſt did duty 
within, and were relieved from the camp. The beſiegers 
- threw a great quantity of bombs into the place, which did 
the leſs damage, as moſt of the houſes were empty by the de- 
ſertion of the old inhabitants. The garriſon had ſtore of falt 
proviſions from England and Ireland, and of freſh from Bar- 
bary ; for which purpoſe a frigate was ordered to be continu- 
ally going to and from Tetuan and Tangier, Sir Charles 
Wager, having cauſed the ammunition and warlike ſtores; 
with twenty-four pieces of cannon, to be put on ſhore, failed 
from Gibraltar to cruize wlth the Torbay, Sterling-Caſtle, 
Burford, Kent, Royal Oak, Canterbury, York, and Poole 
fireſhip, leaving there the Tyger, Wincheſter, Lyme, Sole- 
bay bombſhip, Thunder bombſhip, Cruizer and Hawk 
ſloops; which were joined by the Portland and Durſley gal- | 
ley ; the Colcheſter and Swallow being ordered to Port-Ma- 
hon to be cleaned. In this diſpoſition of defence the ſiege of 
Gibraltar gave little pain to the Engliſh, either at home or 
abroad ; while the Spaniards, in the proſecution of it, for 
four months loſt above half their army by laughter, ſickneſs, | 
and deſertion. 

About the ſame time the court of Vienna having ſhewn a prepara- | 
diſpoſition to begin the war in the Netherlands, by attacking rions a- | 
the Dutch barrier, the king ordered an augmentation of 1 | 
thirty companies of foot, and that the ten thouſand auxilia- he | 
ries, which England was obliged by treaty to fend to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the States, ſhould hold themſelves in readineſs for 
embarkation (d). 


(d) Of this number were co- 


lone! Campbell's, major gene- 
rel Gore's, brigndar Charckill's, 
and major general Honeywood's 
dragoons; and two battalions 
of guards commanded by co- 
lone! Robinſon, and colonel 
Robinſon's, colonel Kirk's, cc- 
lone! Harriſon's, earl of Delo- 
raine's, Sir James Wood's, lord 
Tyrawley's, colonel Pocock's, 
colonel, Murray's, and colonel 
Grove's regiment of foot. This 


body of forces were to be com- 
manded by the earl of Orkney, 
commander in chief, the duke 
of Argyle, general of the foot, 
the lord Cobham and the earl 
of Stair, heutenants-general. 
The earl of Deloraine and Phi- 
lip Honeywood, major-gene- 
rals ; Sir James Wood, colonel 
Pocock, colonel Kirke, colonel 
Kerr, and the earl of Scarbo- 
rough, brigadiers-general. 1 
5 
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IHE AIS T ORT 
As the king of Sweden had acceded to the treaty of Hano- 


1727. ver, Sir John Norris was ſent with a conſiderable fleet to the 


Baltic, to ſupport him in this new alliance, ſo diſagreeable 


A fleet to to the courts of Vienna and Ruſſia. The Engliſh being 
mme Baltic. joined by a Daniſh ſquadron, the Ruſſian court thought fit 


to put a ſtop to the equipment of their fleet, which was no 

more talked of after the death of the czarina, on the 17th 

- wa about the time of Sir John Norris's arrival in the 
altic. 

The court of France, being equally concerned with Eng- 
land to prevent a war, augmented their troops, and formed 
incampments for the exerciſe of their militia. But, as the 
Hanover alliance was only defenſive, it did not exclude 
France from a mediation, which tended to adjuſt all the diffe- 
rences of the ſeveral parties. Accordingly, his moſt Chriſtian 
majeſty undertook that office, which was conducted by the 
duke of Richlieu, his ambaſlador at Vienna. The duke, in 
concert with the Britiſh and Dutch miniſters, drew up a pro- 


ject of accommodation, which was ſent to the emperor and 


the king of Spain. This ſcheme conſiſted of eight articles, 
which were to ſerve as preliminaries for a general congreſs. 
The emperor did not think proper to reject it, but formed 
a counter- project, which he ſent to the allies at Hanover. 
The allies, judging it not ſatisfactory, formed their laſt re- 
ſolution, in which they declared, they could make no alte- 
ration. The emperor, preſſed by the duke of Richlieu, ac- 
cepted at laſt of the ſcheme, conſiſting of the twelve follow- 
ing articles : 


I. His imperial and Catholic majeſty having no other vicw, 
than to contribute to the public tranquility of Europe, and 
obſerving, that the commerce of Oſtend has given birth ts 
jealouſy and uncaſineſs, conſents, that there ſhall be a ſuſ- 
penſion of the charter of the Oſtend company, and of all 
trafic between the Auſtrian Netherlands and the Indics, 
during the term of ſeven years, 


II. All rights or poſſeſſions ſhall remain intire to ſuch of 
the contracting powers, as enjoyed them by virtue of 
the treaties and conventions made before the year 1725, 
which regard neither the emperor nor the States-General. 
But if any change has been made with relation to the ſaid 
poſſeſſions; or if, in conſequence of thoſe conventions, ſome- 


what has not been executed, the change, that has happened, 
OT 
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cuſſed and decided in the future congreſs, according to the 
tenor of the treaties and conventions, 


III. Conſequently all the privileges of commerce in Eu- 
rope, Spain, and the Indies, grounded upon treaties, and 
formerly enjoyed by the Engliſh and French nations, and by 
the ſubjects of the tates-General, ſhall be reſtored upon the 
ſame foot, and ſettled in the ſame manner they were, parti- 
cularly by the treaties preceding the year 1725. 


IV. The powers of the north ſhall be invited and defired 
by their reſpeCtive allies, not to have recourſe to hoſtilities ; 
but, on the contrary, to embrace all reaſonable methods of 
accommodation; and that, until the opening of the congreſs 
hereafter mentioned, wherein all the reſpective differences 
ſhall be diſcuſſed, the contracting powers ſhall not contribute 
to any hoſtilities directly or indirectly, under any colour or 
pretence whatever, which may diſturb the preſent ſtate of af- 
fairs in the North ; but, on the contrary, they ſhall engage 


to act in concert, to put an end to hoſtilities, if they ſhould 
be commenced. 


V. All hoſtilities whatſoever, if any ſhould happen, ſhall 
inſtantly ceaſe after the ſigning of the preſent articles; and 
with reſpect to Spain, eight days after his Catholic majeſty 
ſhall have received the articles ſigned. The ſhips, which 
ſailed from Oſtend to the Indies before this convention, the 
names whereof ſhall be given in a liſt on the part of his im- 
perial majeſty, may return freely and ſafely from the Indies, 
to Oftend z and, if any of theſe ſhips be detained or taken, 
they ſhall be reſtored, bona fide, with their cargoes. The 
galleons alſo ſhall be permitted to return to Spain unmoleſted, 
in firm confidence, that his Catholic majeſty will, with re- 
gard to the effects on board the galleons and the flotilla, deal 
in the ſame manner as uſual in all times of liberty. In con- 
ſequence of this, the Engliſh ſquadron, commanded by ad- 
mira] Hoſier, ſhall depart as ſoon as poſſible from Porto-Bello, 
and all other ports of America belonging to the king of Spain: 
He ſhall even return with his ſquadron into Europe, that the 
ſubjects of his Catholic was 0 in the Indies may be free 
from all further apprehenſions and uncafineſs. The com- 
merce of the Engliſh in America ſhall be carried on as for- 
merly, according to the treaties. Moreover, the Engliſh, 
French, and Dutch ſquadrons, which may appear upon the 

coaſts 
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Geo. I. coaſts of Spain, or on thoſe of the ſtates of his imperial mas 
1727. jeſty, at the time when this preſent ceſſation of hoſtilities 
——— commence, ſhall depart thence as ſoon as poſſible, that the 
inhabitants of thoſe coaſts may henceforth be rid of all diſtur- 

bance and fear. Neither ſhall thoſe ſhips be permitted to 


undertake any thing directly or indirectly againſt the ſaid al 
port. 6 2 1 

VI. This ceſſation of hoſtilities ſhall continue as long as - 
the ſuſpenſion of the charter granted to the Oſtend company, cl 
viz. ſeyen years, that the jarring intereſts may be reconciled p 
in that time, and peace ſettled on a more ſolid foundation. f 


bles or hoſtilities ſhould happen between the ſubjects of the 
contracting powers, whether in Europe or the Indies, under 
what pretence ſoever it may be, they ſhall join together to 


c 

VII. If, after the ſigning of theſe preliminaries, any trou- 8 

1 

] 

get reparation of the damage or prejudice their reſpeCtive ſub- ö 

jects have ſuſtained. | 
VIII. If theſe articles are accepted and ſigned, a congreſs 
ſhall be opened in four months, reckoning from the day of 

ſigning at Aix la Chapelle, wherein the reſpective rights or 
all the contracting powers, and thoſe invited to it, ſhall be 

examined, diſcuſſed, and ſettled. 


IX. The plenipotentiaries, that ſhall be named, ſhall 
have in their retinue no more than two gentlemen, two pa- 
ges, and fix footmen, that they may be ſooner ready for 
their journey, and to avoid pomp and expence. 


X. The plenipotentiaries ſhall inſiſt on no ceremonial, 
but follow the regulations ſettled at the congreſs of Cambray, 
to obviate all diſputes relating to rank : However, each ſhall 
have liberty left to proteſt. 

419 

XI. The ſeveral powers ſhall earneſtly recommend to their 
reſpeCtive plenipotentiaries, to avoid any thing trifling, that 
may in any wile retard the congreſs, 


XII. The ratification of theſe preliminary articles ſhall be 
exchanged in the ſpace of two months, or * if poſſible, 
reckoning from the day of ſigning, 
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Tpheſe articles were firſt ſigned at Paris, the 20th of May, Geo. I. 


by the miniſters of the Hanover alliance, and afterwards at 
ienna, by the miniſters of the emperor and the king of 
Spain. 
"The emperor punctually executed the firſt of theſe articles, 
and ratified the preliminaries within the time agreed on. 
Though Aix la Chapelle was appointed for the place of con- 
grefs, it was afterwards transferred to Cambray for the con- 
veniency of the miniſter of France, whoſe preſence was ne- 
ceſlary at that court. The king of Spain alſo executed in 
part what concerned him ; he gave orders for ſuſpending all 
further attacks againſt Gibraltar, and all hoſtilities againſt 
che Engliſh elſewhere. This was an honourable way of aban- 
doning a ſiege, which laſted four months without ſucceſs ; 
nor had it done much execution among the Engliſh, for they 
loſt in all but three hundred and ſeventy-three men. The 
ſuſpenſion of arms was ſigned the 23d of June, N. 8. But, 
when the fiege was on the point of being entirely raiſed, 
and the preliminaries to be ratified in form, Spain ſtarted new 
difficulties, and urged new pretenſions. The Spaniards in- 
ſiſted, that a temporary ſuſpenſion of arms did not imply an 
actual raiſing of the ſiege of Gibraltar; and that the * 
tion of the prince Frederick, the South- Sea ſhip (taken at 
la Vera Cruz, before Spain was in war with England) was 
not mentioned or included in the articles, whereas the Eng- 
liſn demanded both, by virtue of the preliminaries. Upon 
this hoſtilities began again between the ſhips of the two na- 
tions, and Sir Charles Wager continued to cruize on the 
coaſts of Spain, after the ceſſation of arms at Gibraltar. 
And what was very remarkable, whilſt he was looking out 
with ſeven ſhips for the Spaniſh galleons (which were ſaid to 
be coming home) thirteen French men of war (fix from 
Breſt, and ſeven from Toulon) ſuddenly came and anchored 
before Cadiz, of which ſquadron Wager had received no in- 
telligence either from London or Madrid. As therefore he 
had no notice of their coming, all communication with the 
French fleet was forbid. However, after many cavils and 
delays, the preliminary articles were at laſt ſigned at Madrid, 
on the 24th of February, above eight months after the death 
of king George I, by the miniſters of the emperor, England, 
France, Spain, and the States, which opened the way to the 
congreſs (e). 
| King 
(e) To bring down theſe may be obſerved, that means 


matters to the preſent time, it were found to detach Spain 
trom 


1727. 


| 
| 
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King George had not viſited his German dominions theſ# 
1727- two years, and therefore, ſoon after the breaking up of the 


from the emperor, and a treaty 
was concluded at Seville, No- 
vember 9, N. 8. 1729, be- 
tween Great-Britain, * 
and Spain. By this treaty com- 
miſſaries were to be appointed 
to examine at the court of Spain, 
and decide about the captures 
on both ſides, among which 
were reckoned the ſhips taken 
by the Engliſh fleet in 1718. 
That inſtead of neutral garri- 
ſons (as agreed to in the Qua- 
druple Alliance) Spaniſh garri- 
ſons ſhould be inroduced into 
Leghorn, &c. for preſerving 
the ſucceſſion of don Carlos. 
This it was that induced the 
queen of Spain to come into a 
treaty, which gave great of- 
fence to the emperor, as it put 
an end to his ſubſidy from 
Spain, of about a million ſter- 
ling a year. He thundered out 
complaints againſt it at all the 
courts of Europe, and particu- 
larly by a commiſſorial decree, 


directed to the diet of Ratiſbon. 


But it was to no purpoſe, for 
the treaty of Seville, with re- 
gard to the emperor, and all 
other ſtates, and the balance of 
power, varied in nothing from 
the Quadruple Alliance, but in 
ſubſtituting ſix thouſand Spaniſh 
inſtead of ſo many neutral 
troops, for aſſerting the even- 


tual ſucceſſion of the infant of 


Spain to the grand duke's do- 
minions, to which the emperor 
had agreed. However, the 
Britiſh court offering to guaran- 
tee the Pragmatic Sanction, or 
the emperor's ſettlement of his 
hereditary dominions, on his 


par- 


eldeſt daughter, on the failure 
of iſſue male (which was thought 
neceſſary to preſerve the balance 
of power) the emperor was at 
laſt pacified. This produced 
the — treaty of Vienna, 
March 16, 1731, between the 
emperor and Great-Britain, in 
which the States were included, 
By it the order of the ſucceſſion, 
ſettled by the emperor was gua- 
ranteed by Great - Britain and the 
States; the commerce and na- 
vigation to the Eaſt-Indies were 
to ceaſe in the Netherlands, 


except two flips for once from 


Oftend : A tariff or new treaty 
concerning trade, and the rule 
of impoſts relating to the Au- 
ſtrian Netherlands, was to be 
ſettled by commiſſaries at Ant- 


werp: The introduction of Spa- 


niſh garriſons into Leghorn, &c. 
was agreed to by the emperor. 
Thus the queen of Spain was 
pacified by the variat on of neu- 
tral troops, and the emperor 
was contented, by guarantying 
his ſucceſſion. The concluſion 
of theſe treaties gave hopes of a 
laſting tranquility : Hut the 
death of the king of Poland 
ſoon put an end to thoſe hopes. 
The emperor, in conjunction 
with Ruſſia, eſpouſed the q uar- 
rel of the eleQor of Saxony, 
and ſupported an unfair election 
of a king forced upon a free na- 
tion. This being oppoſed by 
France, a war broke out be- 
tween their imperial and moſt 
Chriſtian majeſties, in which 
Great- Britain and the States 
ſtood neuter, as they did alſo 
in the differences which aroſe 
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he thought to enjoy the fruit of his labours in peace, or con- 
tinue his endeavours for the 
Having appointed the lords juſtices for the adminiſtration of 
the government, he embarked at Greenwich, on board the 
Carolina yatcht, the 3d of June, attended by the earl of 
Hay and the lord Townſhend. The king landed, on the 


'7th, at Vaert in Holland, where he lay that night. The 


next day he proceeded on his journey to Hanover ; and, on 
the gth of June, between ten and eleven at night, arrived at 
Delden, in all appearance of perfect health. He ſupped there 
very heartily, and eat an Orange, but no melon, as was re- 
n ; and having reſted well that night, ſet out from 
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arliament, he prepared for his journey to Hanover, where Geo. I, 
1727. 
good of the common cauſe. — 


elden about four the next morning. Between eight and Motraye's 
nine he ordered the coach to ſtop, in order to make water, Tres. 


and perceiving that one of his hands hung motionleſs, ſaid, 
I cannot move this hand.“ Monſieur Fabrice rubbed it with 
both his, but ro no effect; upon which he called the ſurgeon 
* followed on horſeback) who rubbed it alſo with ſpitits. 

n this interval the king's eyes and mouth began to move 
ſtrangely, and his tongue to ſwell, ſo that he could not 
ſpeak, The ſurgeon, taking it for an apoplectic fit, opened 
a vein, and the king recovered his ſpeech, ſo as to ſay, 
© Haſten to Oſnabrug ;* but immediately fell into a lumber 
in Fabrice's arms. As the violent motion of the coach could 
not keep the king awake, Fabrice aſked the ſurgeon, What 
he thought of him? who anſwered, he deſpaired of his life. 
Fabrice ordered him to take care of him, and rid poſt himſelt 
from the laſt ſtage to Oſnabrug, to prepare the duke of York, 
the king's brother, for ſuch unexpected news. The king 
deing arrived there about ten, was immediately carried to 
bed, where he continued ſpeechleſs and in agonies till two 


between Spain and Portugal. 
But, though Great-Britain and 
the States were not engaged in 
theſe diſputes, they were both 
obliged to guard againſt events, 
which had a good effect. Our 
naval armaments ſtruck terror 
into France and Spain alter- 
nately. The French durſt not 
venture to the Baltic to relieve 
Dantzick, whilſt our navy rid 
in the Downs, nor the Spaniards 
to inſult, much leſs attack Por- 


Vol. XIX. 


tugal, whilſt our fleet lay in the 
Tagus. At laſt, in order to 
adj uſt all differences between 
Great-Britain and Spain, the 
famous Convention was tranſ- 
ated by Sir Robert Walpole, 
but, meeting with oppoſition, 
was laid aſide, and a war with 
Spain enſued, which brought an 
a war allo with France, as will 
be ſeen in the annals of the next 
reign, 


o'clock 


P p 
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o'clock in the morning, on Sunday the x1th of June, when 
he expired in the 68th year of his age, and 13th of his reign; 
and was interred at Hanover, among his anceſtors (a). 


Thus died George the Firſt, who may truly be conſidered 4 alty 


as more fortunate in more important circumſtances of his liſe 
and affairs, than any prince of the laſt or preſent century. 
This good fortune, which is often the reward of virtue, and | 
as often the effect of prudence, attended him as well before 
as after his acceſſion to the crown of Great-Britain. The 
eſtabliſhment of che eleCtoral dignity in his family, was a 
work which, though begun by his father, was reſerved for 
him finally to a." A large acceſſion of dominion 
fell to him by his ſucceeding to the dukedom of Zell, 
whereby he became one of the greateſt princes of Germany, 
and by far the moſt powerful perſon that ever ſtood next heir 
to the Britiſh throne. The duchy of Bremen, and the biſhop- 
ric of Oſnabrug, conſiderably ſtreagthened his intereſts in the 
* and gave an additional weight to the Proteſtant 
cauſe. 

But his good fortune appeared in nothing ſo remarkable as 
in the removal of thole ſeemingly invincible obſtacles to his 
ſucceſhon to the crown of theſe kingdoms. Queen Anne had 
high notions of heceditary right; and, in the latter part of 
her reign, laviſh doctrines in ſupport of the indefeaſibleneſs 
of that right were avowed in numerous addreſſes, Prepara- 
tions were made for the execution of purpoſes well underſtood, 
though not expreſsly avowed, The miniſters, and all, who 
had been the ſure ſupports of the Hanover ſucceſſion, had 
been diſgraced, Many favourable conceſſions were made to 
our often defeated enemies, who, both by intereſt and incli- 
nation, were the protectors and friends of the pretender. |} 
The adminiſtration of affairs was committed to the moſt da- l 
ring and determined, and the nation deluded into madneſs for | 
JeftruAion. But amidft theſe apprehenſions and dangers, F 
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the queen's ſudden and unexpected death gave the fortunate ! 


elector of Hanover an eaſy and unmoleſted acceſſion to the | 
throne, 


King George did not labour under king Willian!s firſt dit. 
advantages. His and their countries enemies were well 


(a) His wife, the princeſs confined many years. She was 
dere Dorothy, died Novem- daughter and heireſs of the 

r 2, 1726, at the caſtle of duke of Zell, born in 1666, 
Ahlen, in the electorate of and married ip 1682. 
Brunſwick, where ſhe had been 
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numbers wiſhed it ſucceſs. The murmurings and complaints, 
which were occaſioned by the diſgrace of the general and 
miniſtry, who had raiſed the credit and glory of the nation 
to an height before unknown, had been reſented as unpar- 


donable affronts to the royal prerogative: And yet, when 


the ſucceſſor removed thoſe, from whom he had received 
many indignities, and of whoſe meaſures and deſigns to defeat 
him of his royal dignity, he had many and undoubted proofs, 
this was repreſented as extreme partiality and injuſtice ; and 
in public, and on the moſt ſolemn occaſions, it was pleaded 
as a juſt provocation to rebellion, and all puniſhments of the 
authors of ſo much miſchief and miſery were oppoſed under 
the pretence of being acts of inhnmanity and cruelty. 

There are many circumſtances not publicly known, 
which, if brought to light, would demonſtrate* the king's 
extraordinary good fortune in defeating the rebellion. Beſides 
what broke out in the North, the ciation and prepara- 
tions in the South and the Weſt were great and numerous, 
Caution, fearfulneſs, and delay, prevented the execution of 
meaſures, which could hardly have failed of proving fatal to 
the government. Such a multitude of enemies in ſo many 
places would have divided the troops, and have rendered the 
army inſignificant in the defence of the whole. The march 
of part of the rebels into England, their trifling at Preſton, 
and their ſpeedy defeat, were of unſpeakable advantage, by 
effectually diſcouraging inſurrections in many other places; 
whereas a few days march further would have very much 
ſwelled their numbers, and given them a dangerous 
ſtrength. 

But nothing could be more fortunate to the king than the 
death of Lewis XIV, of France. From him the rebels 
would have received all ſorts of ſuccours and ſupplies. Bi- 
gotry and revenge animated the whole French nation with 
unanimous zeal for the ſucceſs of the pretender. And even 
a minority, a conteſted regency, and the probable need, 
which the regent might have of our ſupport, did not prevent 


all aſſiſtance. However, thoſe circumſtances proved a pow- 


erful reſtraint ; and the ſituation of the neighbouring nations 
was an eminent ſecurity to this reign. he utmoſt degree 
of averſion and jealouſy ſubſiſted between the regent of France 
and the court of Madrid ; which was properly improved by 
deſtroying the growing naval power of Spain ; and our ſur- 
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known, and could with no colour of right demand confidence Geo. I. 
and power. After ſtrong profeſſions of ſubmiſſion and loy- 1727. 
alty, many actually entered into rebellion ; and ome — 
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pointed the vaſt deſigns of an able and enterprizing miniſter, 
The invaſion and rebellion, in 1719, are the leſs remem- 


bered, becauſe not one perſon ſuffered death on that account, 
The Spaniſh fleet with five thouſand ſoldiers ſuffered ſo much 
in a ſtorm, as to be obliged to return home; but about four 
hundred of them landed in Scotland, where they were joined 


by a conſiderable number of Highlanders, but were ſoon de- E 


feated, by an inferior number of the king's forces. 

The king of Sweden's death was far from being the Jeaſt 
conſiderable of many favourable events ; for, had that im- 
placable monarch lived, his deſigns againſt Denmark would 
probably have ſucceeded ; and then he would have had full 
leiſure and opportunity for tranſporting his hardy troops into 
Scotland. | 

But, on the other hand, how great and uncoinmon ſoever 
the king's good fortune was in removing all obſtructions, and 
firmly eſtabliſhing himſelf in the throne, it was not without 
ſome allay. Had his ſucceſſion taken place before the change 


of the miniſtry, and the diſgrace of the general, it would have 


been infinitely more happy, not only for the nation but for 
the laſting tranquility and liberties of Europe. France would 
then have becn compelled to give up the Spaniſh Monarchy. 


By advantages in trading to the dominions of Spain, in Europe | 


and America, and by ſeveral conceſſions, we ſhould have 
had ample means of repairing the loſſes ſuſtained in a long 
and expenſive war. The houſe of Bourbon had been 
reduced within their proper bounds, and ceaſed to have been 
the terror and ſcourge of their neighbours. 

To this may be added, that king George came to a people, 
who had been corrupted both in their political and religious 
notions, and had been taught an averſion to our natural al- 
lies, and to all foreign Proteſtants, while an eſteem and at- 
tection for France, and a tenderneſs for many doctrines of 
Popery had been infuſed into them with great ſucceſs ; and 
theſe prejudices had indiſpoſed the nation to ſubmit to a Pro- 
teſtant prince, while the dangers from a Popiſh one were not 
attended to. The advantages likewiſe of a proſperous war, 
and many valuable branches of commerce had been given up 
or neglected ; and the revenue was loaded with a very heavy 
debt. The authors of theſe calamities had the art and afſu- 
rance to impute the conſequences of them to the king and his 


miniſters ; and their peace-making had left Europe in ſuch a 
ſtate, and their principles infected the nation to ſuch a degree, 
that a good body of regular troops was abſolutely neceltary to 
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the ſafety of the nation; and yet this was exclaimed againſt; Gea, I. 


as enſlaving it. 


The moderate and ſure methods of diſcharging the pub 


lic debts which had been offered, having been neglected, the 
South-Sea ſcheme took place, to the great misfortune and 
diſgrace of this reign, as well as of the nation in general 
and though men of all parties and degrees upon this occaſion 


equally renounced common ſenſe and honeſty, yet they 


transferred the whole blame from themſelves to the govern- 


ment. But whatever miſtakes or misfortunes happened, 


they cannot juſtly be imputed to the king, whofe integrity 


and good deſigns were eminent and undoubted, and his re- 


ſolution to govern agreeable to our laws arid conſtitution, 
ſteady and unalterable ; though the beſt underſtanding, and 


the beſt diſpoſition are not always ſecure from the arts of bold 


and ambitious men. 
With regard to the management of affairs abroad, a due 


attention was paid to the feeble and corrupt ſtate of our al- 
lies; and the eager and haſty diſpoſition of the people for 


war, their perpetua] complaints of the wiſeſt conduct, ca- 
villing at the moſt affecting ſucceſſes, ſoon growing weary of 
the expence, and longing for peace on any terms, were well 


conſidered ; but at the fame time the dignity and honour of 


the nation were maintained in our methods of compoſing the 
diſorders and diſturbances ; which was performed with as 
little expence and hazard as poſſible ; and preventative and 
defenſive meaſures were the wiſe and ſafe politics, the hap- 
pineſs and glory of his reign. 

As king James, inſtead of giving the laws their proper 
courſe, aſſumed a power to diſpenſe with them: And as 
queen Anne was flattered into a perſuaſion that the regal au- 
thority was unlimited ; King George, on the contrary, de- 
tired no power but what enabled him to promote the welfare 
of his ſubjects, and was too wiſe to deem thoſe his friends 
who would have made their court to him by the profeſſion 
of an obedience which they never practiſed, and which has 
always proved fatal to thoſe princes who have put it to the 
trial. He had given a proof of his ſovereign virtues before 
he exerciſed them in this nation. His natural inclination to 
Juſtice led him to rule his German ſubjects in the ſame man- 
ner that our conſtitution directed him to govern the Engliſh. 
He regarded civil liberties as'the natural rights of mankind, 
and therefore indulged them to a people who pleaded no 
other claim to them than his own goodneſs. The conſiſten- 
cy of his behaviour was ſuch that he inflexibly purſued thoſe 

mea- 
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Geo; I. meaſures which appeared the moſt juſt and equitable, Ag | 
1727. he was moſt prudent in laying proper ſchemes, he was no 


leſs remarkable for his ſteadineſs in accompliſhing what he 
had once concerted.” To this uniformity and firmneſs of 


mind which appeared in all his proceedings, the ſucceſſes 


that attended him were chiefly owing. His martial virtues 
were no leſs conſpicuous than his civil, though for the good 
of his ſubjects he ſtudied to decline all occafions' of military 
glory: He had acquired great reputation in his younger days, 
in Hungary and the Morea, when' he fought againſt the 
'Furks, as well as in Germany and F landers, where he 
commanded againſt the diſturber of the peace of Europe. 
And, as if perſonal courage was an hereditary virtue of his 
family, three of his brothers fell gloriouſly in the field, fight- 
ing againſt the enemies of their country, and his fon (his 
late majeſty king George II.) fought with the bravery of 
his father at the battle of Audenarde, when the ſons of France 
and the pretender fled before him. 

As to his more private virtues, He was of a grave, eaſy, 
and calm temper, and generous upon all occaſions; and the 
ſerenity and benignity of his mind diſcovered themſelves in his 
countenance, and captivated the love and veneration of all 
who approached him. 


END of VOI. XIX. 
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